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PART  V. 


OF  THE  LAW  CONCERNING  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

[COHTINinU)  FROM  TBB  BBGOKD  VOLUMS.] 


LECTUEE  XLII. 

OF  THE  HIBTOBY  OF  MABITIME  LAW. 

Befobe  we  enter  more  at  large  upon  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial and  maritime  law,  it  may  tend  to  facilitate  and  en- 
lighten our  inquiries,  if  we  take  a  brief  view  of  the  origin, 
progress  and  successive  improvements  of  this  branch  of  legal 
learning.  This  will  accordingly  be  attempted  in  the  present 
lecture. 

The  marine  law  of  the  United  States  is  the  same  as  the 
marine  -law  of  Europe.  It  is  not  the  law  of  a  particular 
country,  but  the  general  law  of  nations ;  and  Lord  Mansfield 
applied  to  its  universal  adoption  the  expressive  language  of 
Cicero,  when  speaking  of  the  eternal  laws  of  justice :  Neo 
erit  alia  lex  RomcBy  alia  Athcmis  ;  alia  nunc^  alia  posthac  ^ 
aed  et  omnes  genteSj  et  orrmi  terwpore  una  lex  et  sempitemaj  et 
immortiiUa  contvifiebit.^ 

*In  treating  of  this  law,  we  refer  to  its  pacific  charac-  *2 
ter  as  the  law  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  time  of 
peace.  The  respective  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in 
time  of  war  constitute  the  code  of  prize  law,  and  that  forms 
a  distinct  subject  of  inquiry,  which  has  already  been  suf- 
ficiently discussed  in  a  former  volume.   When  Lord  Mansfield 


*  Frag,  de  RepulK  lib.  8. 
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mentioned  the  law-merchant  as  being  a  branch  of  public  law, 
it  was  becanse  that  law  did  not  rest  essentially  for  its  charac- 
ter and  authority  on  the  positive  institutions  and  local  cus- 
toms of  any  particular  country,  but  consisted  of  certain 
principles  of  equity  and  usages  of  trade,  which  general  con- 
venience and  a  common  sense  of  justice  had  established,  to 
regulate  the  dealings  of  merchants  and  mariners  in  all  the 
commercial  countries  of  the  civilized  world.* 

(1.)  Of  the  maritime  legislation  of  the  ancients. 
Though  the  marine  law  of  modem  Europe  had  its  founda- 
tions laid  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  ancients,  there  is  no  cer- 
tain evidence  that  either  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  or 
any  of  the  states  of  Greece,  formed  any  authoritative  digest 
of  naval  law.  Those  powers  were  distinguished  for  navigation 
and  commerce,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular  were  very 
commercial,  and  they  kept  up  a  busy  intercourse  with  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Hellespont,  in  the  islands  of  the  JEgean  sea, 
and  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  They  were  probably  the  greatest 
naval  power  in  all  antiquity.  Themistocles  had  the  sagacity 
to  discern  the  wonderful  influence  and  controlling  ascendancy 
of  naval  power.  It  is  stated  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  he 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  build  twenty  new  ships  every 
year.  He  established  the  Piraeus  as  a  great  commercial  em- 
porium and  arsenal  for  Athens,  and  the  cultivation  of  her 
naval  superiority  and  glory  was  his  favourite  policy ;  for  he 
held  the  proposition  which  Pompey  afterwards  adopted,  that 
the  people  who  were  masters  of  the  sea,  would  be  masters  of 
the  world.^  The  Athenians  encouraged  by  their  laws, 
*3    navigation  and  trade;  and  there* was  a  particular  juris- 


*-  The  law-merchant^  says  BlackstoDe,  Ccm,  vol  17.  67,  is  a  branch  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  is  regularl  j  and  constantly  adhered  to.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  law  of 
England,  and  those  castoms  which  have  been  universally  and  notoriously  prevalent 
amongst  merchants,  and  found  to  be  of  public  use,  have  been  adopted  as  part  of  it, 
for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  are  binding  on  all  without  proof.  Lord 
Denman,  in  Bamett  v.  Brondao,  6  Manning  is  Orangery  665.  The  usage  of 
merchants  is  alluded  to  in  sacred  writ^  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  upwards 
of  1800  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant.    Gen,  zxiiL  16. 

^  ThemUt,  Hi»t.  lib.  1.     Cie,  EpisL  ad  Atticmn,  lib.  10.  epist  8. 
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diction  at  Athens  for  the  cogniz^ce  of  contracts,  and  con- 
troversies between  merchants  and  mariners.  There  were 
nnmerons  laws  relative  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  mer- 
chants, and  of  their  navigation;  and  in  many  of  them  there 
was  an  endeavour  to  remove,  as  much  as  possible,  the  process 
and  obstacles  which  afflicted  the  operations  of  commerce. 
Each  state  had  his  consul  to  protect  and  advance  the  interests 
of  commerce ;  and  when  a  trader  died  abroad,  it  was  part 
of  the  consul's  duty  to  take  charge  of  his  property,  and 
transmit  an  account  to  his  friends  at  Athens.  In  a  pleading 
of  Demosthenes  against  Lacritus,  we  find  the  substance  of  a 
loan  upon  bottomry,  with  all  the  provisions  and  perils  apper- 
taining to  such  a  contract,  carefully  noted,*  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  commercial  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  Greeks, 
their  languagje  was  spoken  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Euxine  seas.  Cicero  was  struck  with 
the  comparison  between  the  narrow  limits  in  which  the  Latin 
language  was  confined,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  Greek.^ 
The  universality  and  stability  of  the  Greek  tongue  were 
owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  conquests 
of  Alexander,  to  the  loquacity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  inimi- 
table excellence  of  the  language  itself;  but  it  is  essentially  to 
be  imputed  to  the  commercial  genius  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  colonies  and  factories  which  they  established,  and  the 
trade  and  correspondence  which  they  maintained  throughout 
the  then  known  parts  of  the  eastern  world. 

The  Rhodians  were  the  earliest  people  that  actually  created| 
digested  and  promulgated  a  system  of  marine  law.  They 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  about  nine  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  were  celebrated  for  their  naval 
power  and  discipline.  Their  laws  concerning  navigation  were 
received  at  Athens,  and  in  all  the  islands  of  the  JSgean  sea, 
and  throi^hout  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  part  of 


•  1  PoUei's  Greek  Antiq.  84.  Voyage  de  jeime  Anaehants^  tome  t.  c.  5&  i 
Mitf,  Hist.  1 82 — 185«  The  profession  of  merchaDdise,  says  Plutarch,  in  his  Ja/b  of 
Solon,  was  honourable  in  Greece.  St  John's  History  of  the  Manners  and  Ousioms 
of  Ancient  Greece,  toL  iii.  c  9,  on  the  Commerce  of  Attica,  and  c.  10,  «n  Naviga- 
tion, 

^  Grceca  Uguntur  in  omnibus  fere  gentibus :  Latina  suisjlnihus^  exigtUs,  sane^ 
continentur.    Oral,  pro  Arehia  Poeta,  s.  5. 
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the  law  of  nations.  Cicero,  who  in  early  life  studied 
*4:    rhetoric  *at  Khodes,  says,*  that  the  power  and  naval 

discipline  of  that  republic  continued  down  within  his 
time  of  memory,  in  vigour  and  with  glory.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Roman  law  for  all  our  knowledge  of  the  commerciial 
jurisprudence  of  the  Ehodians.  Not  only  their  arts  and  do- 
minion have  perished,  but  even  their  nautical  laws  and  usages 
would  have  entirely  and  for  ever  disappeared  in  the  wreck  of 
nations  had  it  not  been  for  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  mas- 
ters, the  Komans;  and  one  solitary  title  in  the  Pandects^ 
contains  all  the  fragments  that  have  floated  down  to  modem 
times  of  their  once  celebrated  maritime  code.  The  collection 
of  lav^,  under  the  title  of  RTwdia/n,  la/ws^  published  at  Basle, 
in  1561,  and  at  Frankfort,  in  1596,  was  cited  as  genuine  by  such 
civilians  as  Cujas,  Godefroi,  Selden,  Vinnius©  and  Gravina ; 
and  yet  it  has  since  been  discovered  and  declared  by  equally 
learned  jurists,  as  Bynkershoeck,^  Heineccius,^  Emerigon^ 
a^d  Azuni,?  that  the  collection  of  laws  which  had  been  thus 

recognised  as  the  ancient  Bhodian  laws,  (and  of  which 
*5    a  translation  was  given  in  the  collection  of  *sea  laws 

published  at  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,)  are 
not  genuine,  but  spurious.  The  emperor  Augustus  first  gave 
a  sanction  to  I3ie  laws  of  the  Bhodians,  as  rules  for  decision 


*  Oral,  pro  Lege  Manilic^  c.  18. 

^  Dig.  14.  2.   I>e  Zege  Bhodia  de  Jadu,  This  law,  J)e  Jactu^  is  the  only  rule  that 
can  be  diatioctlj  and  aathoritatiTely  traced  to  the  iostitutioos  of  Rhodes. 

*  Peehii,  Com,  ad  rem  ncnttieam  eum  notU  Vinniu    Lugd,  1647. 
^  OperOf  tome  il    De  Lege  Rhodia,  c  8. 

*  .  Hut.  Jur,  OivUis  Rom,  ae,  Oerm.  lib.  1.  m,  296. 
'  TVaitS  dee  Aewrancee,  Pre£ 

t  Maritime  Lout  of  Europe^  voL  i.  pp.  2*7^ — 295.  K.  Y.  edit  In  the  note  to 
p.  286,  William  Johnson,  Esq.,  the  learned  traneflator  of  Azuni,  detects  many  gross 
errors  Sn  tlie  pretended  collections  of  Rbodian  laws,  contained  in  the  English 
<<  Complete  Body  of  Sea  Laws."  Mr.  Johnson's  opinion  is,  of  itself,  of  great 
authority ;  and  his  notes  to  bis  translation  of  Azuni,  Bhow  a  familiar  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  legal  and  classical  antiquities.  Tet^  notwithstanding  all  the, 
authority  against  the  authenticity  of  that  collection,  M.  Boulay  Paty^  in  his  Coure 
de  Droit  Commercial  Maritime^  tome  i.  pp.  10 — ^21,  does  not  hesitate  to  give  a 
succinct  analysis  of  that  collection,  as  containing  at  leant  the  sense  and  spirirt  of  the 
original' laws,  and  as  being  an  exposition  of  the  true  text.  M.  Pardessus,  in  his 
Lou  Mar,  tome  I  p.  886,  has  shown  that  this  compilation  of  the  Rhodian  laws 
belongs  to  the  middle  ages,  and  Is  a  genuine  compilation  of  the  lawe-and  usages  in 
the  MediterraneaQ  at  that  period. 
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» 

in  maritime  cases  at  Borne ;  and  the  emperor  Antonias  re- 
ferred one  of  his  subjects,  aggrieved  by  the  plunder  of  his 
shipwrecked  property,  to  the  maritime  laws  of  Rhodes,  as 
l^eing  the  laws  which,  he  said,  were  the  sovereign  of  the 
sea.*  The  Rhodian  laws,  by  this  authoritative  recognition, 
became  rules  of  decision  in  all  maritime  cases  in  which  they 
were  not  contrary  to  some  express  provision  of  the  Roman 
law.  They  were  truly,  as  Valin  has  observed,  the  cradle  of 
nautical  j  urispr  udence. 

"We  are,  therefore,  to  look  to  the  collections  of  Justinian 
for  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  commercial  law  of  the  an- 
cients. The  Romans  never  digested  any  general  code  of 
maritime  regulations,  notwithstanding  they  were  pre-eminent- 
ly distmguished  for  the  cultivation,  method  and  system 
which  they  gave  to  their  municipal  law.  They  seem  to  have 
been  contented  to  adopt  as  their  own  the  regulations  of  the 
republic  of  Rhodes.  The  genius  of  the  Roman  government 
was  military,  and  not  commercial.  Mercantile  professions 
were  despised;  nothing  was  esteemed  honourable  but  the 
plough  and  the  sword.  They  encouraged  com  merchants  to 
import  provisions  from  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Africa  and  Spain ; 
but  this  was  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  as  the  slaves  of  Italy,  (and  who  were  almost  exclu- 
sively the  cultivators  of  the  soil,)  did  not  afford  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  city.  The  Romans  prohibited  commerce  to 
persons  of  birth,  rank  and  fortune  ;^  and  no  senator  was 
allowed  to  own  a  vessel  larger  *than  a  boat  sufficient  to  *6 
carry  his  own  com  and  fruits.  <>  The  navigation  which 
the  Romans  cultivated  was  for  the  purpose  of  war,  and  not 
of  commerce,  except  so  far  as  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of 


*  Diff.  14. 2.  9.  Lord  Stair,  in  hi$  JnitUtUiontf  says,  that  the  Lex  Rhodia  haa 
become  by  costom  a  law  of  nations,  for  its  expediency  to  prevent  shipwreck,  and 
to  eooonrage  merchants  to  throw  out  their  goods. 

^  Code,  4  68.  8.  The  decree  in  the  code  speaks  contemptnously  of  commerce, 
and  as  being  fit  only  for  plebeians^  and  not  for  those  who  were  honorum  luce 
canipicuo9f  €t  patrimonio  dUiore$,  Even  Oicero  regarded  commerce  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  masters  of  the  world:  nolo  eundem  poptdum 
Imperaiorem,  et  Portilorem  es»e  ierrarum.  The  JAberti  or  freedmen  carried  on 
the  lucrative  and  mechanical  trades  and  arts. 

•  lAvy,  libb  21.  c  68.    Dig^  60.  6.  8.    Oicero,  Oral,  in  Verretn,  lib.  5.  s.  18. 
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tho  Roman  market  with  provisions.*  This  is  the  reason,  that 
amidst  such  a  vast  collection  of  wise  regulations  as  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Koman  law,  affecting  almost  every  interest  and 
relation  of  human  life,  we  meet  with  only  a  few  brief  and 

borrowed  details  on  the  interesting  subject  of  maritime 
*7    affairs.    But  those  titles  atone  for  *their  brevity  by  their 

excellent  sense  of  practical  wisdom.  They  contain  the 
elements  of  those  very  rules  which  have  received  the  greatest 
expansion  and  improvement  in  the  maritime  codes  of  mod- 
em nations.  Whatever  came  from  the  pens  of  such  sages  as 
Papinian,  Paul,  Julian,  Labeo,  Ulpian  and  Scsevola,  carried 


*  Huet,  EUtoire  du  Com.  et  de  la  Navig.  des  AneienSf  pp.  2*78,  SYS.    Polybius, 
Id  his  General  Eiitory,  b.  8.  c.  8,  givea  the  subetance  of  a  very  remarkable  com- 
mercial treaty  between  Rome  aod  Carthage,  made  the  very  fint  year  after  the 
banishment  of  the  Tarquina,    It  goes  to  prove  that  the  Romans  were  then  a  great 
commercial  people.    Polybius  says  he  translated  it  from  the  origiDal  brazen  tables 
ezbting  in  the  capitol  in  the  apartment  of  the  ^diles,  and  in  a  language  so  very 
obsolete  as  to  be  difficult  of  interpretation.    By  that  treaty  neither  the  Romans 
nor  their  allies  were  to  sail  beyond  the  fav  promontory  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Galf  of  Carthage.    If  forced  beyodd  it,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
take  or  purchase  any  thing,  except  necessaries  for  refitting  their  vessels,  and  for 
sacrifice,  and  they  were  to  depart  within  five  days.    The  object  of  this  provision 
was  to  exclude  the  Romans  and  their  allies  from  trading  with  E^ypt  and  the 
countries  on  the  lesser  Syrtis.    But  the  Roman  merchants  were  to  have  free  access 
to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Carthage  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  pay  no  cus- 
toms, bat  only  the  usual  fees  to  the  scribe  and  crier.    The  sale  of  their  cargoes 
was  to  be  effected  by  public  auction,  and  the  public  faith  of  Carthage  was  pledged 
to  the  foreign  merchant  for  his  payment  of  the  amount  of  such  sales.    The  Car- 
thagimans  engage,  on  their  part,  not  to  offer  any  injury  to  the  Roman  allies  in 
Italy,  nor  build  any  fortresses  in  the  Latin  territory.     This  treaty,  as  Niebuhr 
sagaciously  observes,  {History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  468,)  divulges  the  fact  of  the  com- 
mercial greatness  of  Rome  before  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin ;  but  the  liberal  and 
enlarged  spirit  of  commerce  which  inspired  the  Romans  under  tlieir  kings,  was 
soon  after  lost  in  the  passion  for  war  and  conquest    Mr.  ffooke,  in  his  **  disserta- 
tion on  the  credibility  of  the  history  of  the  first  ^ve  hundred  years  of  Rome,"  very 
plausibly  suggests,  that  Poly  bias  was  probably  mistaken  in  the  dute  of  this  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Carthage,  and  it  was  made  after  the  year  415,  instead  of  the 
year  244  A.  IT.  C.    But  as  Niehuhr  and  Mitford,  {Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  161,)  and 
Heeren,  in  his  Reflections,  <&c,  vol.  I  485,  assume  the  antiquity  of  the  treaty,  as 
stated  by  Polybius,  to  be  correct^  no  higher  modem  authority  for  that  point  can 
be  produced.    There  was  a  second  commercial  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
161  years  after  the  other,  and  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  it  contains 
cautionary  restrictions,  and  some  fSur  and  liberal  terms  of  commerce  between  those 
two  great  rival  republics. 
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with  it  demt^strative  proofe  of  the  wisdom  of  their  philoso- 
phy and  the  elegance  of  their  taste.* 


*■  It  maj  be  luefal  to  cast  the  eye  for  a  moment  over  the  most  material  priDci- 
pies  and  provisioDS  in  the  Roma6  law,  relative  to  maritime  rights. 

The  title  Nauta^  Caupones,  Slabularii,  vt  reeepta  rettituantf  {Dig,  4.  9,)  re- 
lated to  the  responsibilitj  of  mariners,  inn  and  stable  keepers;  and  we  meet  here 
with  the  principle  which  pervades  the  maritime  law  of  all  modem  nations;  for  it 
has  been  as  generally  adopted  and  as  widely  diffused  as  the  Roman  law.  Masters 
of  vessels  were  held  responsible,  as  common  carriers,  for  every  loss  happening  to . 
property  confided  to  them,  though  the  loss  happened  without  their  fiiult,  unless  it 
proceeded  from  some. peril  of  the  aea  or  inevitable  accident;  ntn  9%  qwddamno 
fatali  coniingit,  vel  vis  major  coniigeriL  Ulpian  placed  the  rule  on  the  ground  of 
public  policy,  as  it  was  necessary  to  confide  largely  in  the  honesty  of  such  people, 
who  have  uncommon  opportunity  to  commit  secret  and  impenetrable  frauds^  The 
master  was  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  seamen,  and  each  joint  owner  of  the  vessel 
was  answerable  in  proportion  to  his  interest 

The  title  Furti  iidvertM  Naulat,  Cauponet,  StaMariott  (Pig*  47.  6,)  related  to 
the  same  subject ;  and  the  owners  and  masters  were  therein  held  answerable  for 
thefts  committed  by  any  person  employed  under  them  in  the 'ship.  But  the  law 
distinguished  between  thefts  by  mariners  and  by  passengers,  and  the  master  was 
not  liable  for  thefts  by  the  latter. 

The  title  D€  JSxereUoria  aetimte^  (Dig,  14.  1,)  treated  of  the  responsibility  of 
ship-owners  for  the  acts  of  the  master.  This,  said  Ulpian,  was  a  veiy  reasonable 
and  useful  protision,  for  as  the  shipper  was  obliged  to  deal  with  masters  of  ves- 
sels, it  was  right  that  the  owner  who  appointed  the  master,  and  held  him  out  to 
the  world  as  an  agent  worthy  of  confidence,  should  be  bound  by  his  acts.  This  re- 
sponaibilify  extended  to  every  thing  that  the  master  did  in  pursuance  of  his  power 
and  duty  as  master.  It  extended  to  his  contracts  for  wages,  provisions  and  re- 
pairs for  the  ship,  and  for  the  loan  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  ship.  The  owner 
was  not  responsible,  except  for  acts  done  by  the  master  in  his  character  of  master ; 
but  if  he  took  up  money  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and  afterwards  converted  it  to  his 
own  use,  the  owner  was  bound  to  respond,  for  he  first  gave  credit  to  the  master. 
A  case  of  necessity  for  the  money  must  have  existed ;  and  in  that  case  only,  the 
power  to  borrow  came  within  the  master's  general  authority.  The  lender  waa 
obliged  to  make  out)  at  his  peril,  the  existence  of  such  necessity ;  and  then  he  was 
entitled  to  recover  of  the  owner,  without  being  obliged  to  prove  the  actual  appli« 
cation  of  the  money  to  the  purposes  of  the  voyage.  So,  if  the  master  went  beyond 
his  ordinary  powers^  as,  for  instance,  if  he  was  appointed  to  a  vessel  employed  to 
carry  goods  of  a  particular  description,  as  hemp  or  vegetables,  and  he  took  on 
board  shafts  of  granite  or  marble,  the  owner  was  not  answerable  for  his  acts;  Ibr 
there  were  vessels  destined  on  purpose  to  carry  such  articles,  and  others  to  carry 
passengers,  and  some  to  navigate  on  rivers,  and  others  to  go  to  sea.  If  several 
owners  were  concerned  in  the  appointment  of  the  master,  they  were  each  responsi- 
ble tit  iolido  for  his  contracts. 

The  title  De  Lege  Rhodia  de  Jaeiu,  {Dig,  14.  2,)  is  the  celebrated  fragment  of 
the  Rhodiao  law  on  the  subject  of  jetUsoa 

It  was  ordained,  that  if  goods  were  thrown  overboard,  or  a  mast  cut  away  in  a 
storm,  or  other  common  danger,  to  lighten  and  save  the  vessel,  and  the  vessel  be 
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(2.)  Of  the  TTia/ritime  legislation  of  the  middle  ages. 

Upon  the  revival  of  commerce,  after  the  destruction  of  £he 
Western  Empire  of  the  Bomans,  maritime  rales  became  ne- 
cessary. The  earliest  code  of  modem  sea-laws  was  com- 
*9  piled  *for  the  free  and  trading  republic  of  Amalphi,  in 
Italy,  about  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  towards  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  This  compilation,  which  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Amalphitan  Table,  superseded  the 
ancient  laws ;  and  its  authority  and  equity  were  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  states  of  Italy,  though  the  whole  work 
has  now  passed  into  irretrievable  oblivion. »     Other  states 


saved  bj  reason  of  the  sacrifice,  all  oonceraed  must  contribute  to  bear  the  loss,  as 
it  was  incurred  voluntarily  for  the  good  of  all,  and  it  was  extremelj  equitable  that 
all  should  ratably  bear  the  burden  according  to  the  value  of  their  property.  There 
were  some  reasonable  limitations  to  the  rule.  It  did  not  apply  to  tiie  ptrtoM  of  the 
free  passengers  on  board,  for  the  body  of  a  freeman  was  said  not  to  be  susceptible 
of  valuation ;  and  it  did  not  apply  to  the  provisions  which  were  used  in  common. 
The  goods  sacrificed  were  to  be  estimated  at  their  actual  value,  and  not  at  the 
anticipated  profit ;  but  the  goods  saved  were  to  be  estimated  for  the  sake  of  the 
contribution ;  not  at  the  price  for  which  they  were  bought^  but  at  that  for  which 
they  might  sell. 

The  title  De  Nantieo  Fcmore,  {Dig.  22.  2.  Code  4. 88,)  regulated  maritime  loans. 
The  lender  was  allowed  to  take  extraordinary  interest^  because  he  staked  his 
principal  on  the  success  of  the  voyage  and  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  and  took  as  his 
security  a  pledge  of  the  ship  or  cargo.  The  maritime  interest  ceased  upon  the 
arrival  of  Uie  vessel;  and  if  she  was  lost  by  reason  of  seizure,  for  having  contra- 
band goods  of  the  debtor  on  board,  the  lender  was  still  entitled  to  his  principal  and 
interest,  because  the  loss  arose  from  the  fault  of  the  debtor. 

The  title  De  Incendio^  Rtiina,  naufragio^  RaU,  nave  expugnata^  {^^*  ^'7-  ^t) 
related  to  the  plunder  of  vessels  in  distress ;  and.it  did  great  honour  to  the  justice 
and'  humanity  of  the  Roman  law.  The  edict  of  the  prietor  gave  fourfold  damages 
to  the  owner,  against  any  person  who,  by  force  or  fraud,  plundered  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress. The  guilty  persons  were  liable,  not  only  to  be  punished  criminally  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  but  to  make  just  retribution  to  the  aggrieved  party ;  and 
the  severity  of  the  rule,  said  TJlpian,  was  just  and  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
abuses  in  cases  of  such  calamity.  The  same  provision  was  extended  to  losses  by 
those  meanis  during  a  calamity  by  fire.  The  law  applied  equally  to  the  fraudu- 
lent receiver  and  original  taker  of  the  shipwrecked  articles^  and  he  was  held  to  be 
equally  g^ty. 

This  cursory  view  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Roman  maritime  law,  (for  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  all  the  refined  and  intelligent  dis- 
tinctions,) is  sufficient  to  show  how  greatly  the  maritime  codes  of  the  modems  are 
indebted  to  the  enlightened  policy  and  cultivated  science  of  the  Roman  lawyers. 
The  spirit  of  equity,  in  all  its  purity  and  mmplicity,  seems  to  have  pervaded  Uiose 
ancient  institutions. 

*  Atuni^$  MarUime  Xato»  voL  L  p.  870.    Mr.  Swinburne^  who  visited  Amalphi, 
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and  cities  began  to  form  *collectionB  of  maritime  law ;  *10 
and  a  compilation  of  the  usages  and  laws  of  the  Medi- 
terranean powers  was  made  and  published  under  the  title  of 
the  Consolato  del  Mare.  This  commercial  code  is  said  to 
have  been  digested  at  Barcelona,  in  the  Catalan  tongue,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  by  order  of  the  kings  of  Arragon.  The 
Spaniards  vindicated  t^e  claim  of  their  country  to  the  honour 
of  this  compilation ;  and  the  opinion  of  Casaregis,  who  pub- 
lished an  Italian  edition  of  it  at  Yenice,  in  1737,  with  an  ex- 
cellent commentary,  and  of  Boucher,  who  in  1808,  translated 
the  Conaolato  into  French,  from  an  edition  printed  at  Barce- 
lona in  1494,  are  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  claim.  ^  But  the 
origin  of  the  work  is  so  far  involved  in  the  darkness  of  those 
ages,  as  to  render  the  source  of  it  very  doubtful ;  and  Azuni, 
in  a  laboured  article,^  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Consolato 
was  compiled  by  the  Fisans,  in  Italy,  during  the  period  of 
their  maritime  prosperity.  Grotius,<^  on  the  other  hand,  and 
Marquardus,  in  his  work,  De  Jure  Mercatcrwrn^  hold  it  to  be 
a  collection  made  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  from  the  mari- 
time ordinances  of  the  Greek  emperors,  of  the  emperors  of 
Grermany,  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  Syria,  Cyprus,  the 
Baleares,  and  from  those  of  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa.** It  was  probably  a  compilation  made  by  private  per- 
sons ;  but  whoever  may  have  been  the,  authors  of  it,  and  at 
whatever  precise  point  of  time  the  Conscloito  may  have  been 
compiled,  it  is  certain  that  it  became  the  common  law  of  all 


OD  his  ezctirsioo  to  the  ruins  of  Paastum,  in  1779,  found  the  city  in  great  decay^ 
with  only  the  wrecks  of  its  former  grandeur.  Its  trade  withered  with  the  loss  of 
its  liberty,  and  passed  to  Pisa,  Genoa  and  Venice.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Normans,  and  plundered  by  the  Pisans,  who  carried  away  a  copy  of  the  Pandects 
found  there^  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Amalphitan  Table,  or  of  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  maritime  tribunals  of  Amalpjii.  Bwinbume^t  TVaveli  in  the  I\oo  SieUiet, 
▼ol.  iL  pp.  188 — 160. 

*  HaUatn,  in  his  VUw  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Agee,  toL  ii.  278,  thinks 
the  reasoning  of  Boucher,  in  his  Conndat  de  la  Mer,  tome  i.  70 — 76,  to  be  incon- 
clusive, and  that  Pisa  first  practised  those  usages,  which  a  century  or  two  after- 
wards were  formally  digested  and  promulgated  at  Barcelona. 

^  ifarittnitf  Xat0,  Tol.  L  826— 872.    Edit  New- York. 

*  J)e  Jure  Belli  et  Pacts,  lib.  8.  c.  1.  s.  5.  note. 

'  Bmday  Paty^  in  his  Ccure  de  Droit  Oommereial  Maritime,  tome  I  60,  insists 
that  Asuni  has  refuted  Grotius  and  the  other  publicists  on  this  point  in  a  triumphant 
manner. 
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*11  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe.  ""The  marine  laws 
of  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  England,  were  greatly 
affected  by  its  inflaence ;  and  it  formed  the  basis  of  subse- 
quent maritime  ordinances.^  It  has  been  translated  into  the 
Castilian,  Italian,  German  and  French  languages ;  and  an 
entire  translation  of  it  into  English  has  Icmg  been  desired  and 
called  for  by  those  scholars  and  lawyers  who  were  the  most 
competent  to  judge  of  its  value.** 

We  a^:e  naturally  induced  to  overlook  the  want  of  order 
and  system  in  the  ConsolMOj  and  the  severity  of  some  of  its 
lilies,  and  to  justify  Emerigon  and  Boucher  in  their  admira- 
tion of  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  equity  i^^ch  dictated  its 
decisions  upon  contract,  when  we  consider  that  the  compila- 
tion was  the  production  of  a  barbarous  age.®  It  is,  imdoubt- 
edly,  the  most  authentic  and  venerable  monument  extant,  of 
the  commercial  usages  of  the  middle  ages,  and  especially 
among  the  people  who  were  concerned  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  Mediterranean  trade.  It  was  as  comprehensive  in  its 
plan  as  it  was  liberal  in  its  principles.  It  treated  of  maritime 
courts,  of  shipping,  of  the  ownership  and  equipment  of  ships, 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  owners  and  master,  of 
freight  and  seamen's  wages,  of  the  duties  and  government  of 
seamen,  of  ransoms,  salvage,  jettisons  and  average  contribu- 
tions. It  treated  also  of  maritime  captures,  and  of  the 
*12  mutual  *rights  of  neutral  and  belligerent  vessels ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  contained  the  rudiments  of  the  law  of  prize. 
Emerigon  very  properly  rebukes  Hubner  for  the  light  and 
frivolous  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Consolato  /  and 
he  says  in  return,  that  its  decisions  are  founded  on  the  law  of 
nations,  and  have  united  the  suffrages  of  mankind.^ 


*  Cuaaregit^  who  was  ooe  of  the  most  competent  and  learned  of  commercial 
lawyers,  says,  in  one  of  his  discourses^  (Dm.  213.  n.  12.)  that  the  Ooiuolato  had,  in 
maritime  matters,  by  mii7er8al  custom,  the  force  of  law  among  all  provinces  and 
nations. 

^  There  has  been  a  translation  of  two  chapters  on  prize  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  of 
some  chapters  on  the  ancient  or  commercial  courts,  and  on  recaptures,  inserted  in 
the  2d,  8d  and  4th  volumes  of  Hall's  American  Law  JoumtU, 

*  Bynkershoeck,  in  his  QucBftiones  Jur.  Pub,  liK  1.  c.  5,  praises  the  justice  of 
some  of  its  rules,  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  speaks  disrespectfully  and  unjustly  of 
the  work  at  large,  as  ^  farrago  legvm  nauUeamm, 

^  TraiU  det  AwuraneeSf  Pref. 
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The  laws  of  Oleron  were  the  next  collection  in  point  of  time 
and  celebrity.*  They  were  collected  and  promulgated  in  the 
island  of  Oleron,  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  or  about  the  time 
of  Richard  I.  The  French  lawyers  in  the  highest  repute, 
such  as  Oleirac,  Valin  and  Emerigon,  have  contended,  that 
the  laws  of  Oleron  were  a  French  production,  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  Queen  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Guienne,  in  the 
language  of  Gascony,  for  the  use  of  the  province  of  Guienne, 
and  the  navigation  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  that 
her  son,  Richard  L,  who  was  King  of  England  as  well  as  Duke 
of  Guienne,  adopted  and  enlarged  this  collection.  Selden, 
Coke  and  Blackstone,  on  the  other  hand,  have  claimed  it  as 
an  English  work,  published  by  Richard  I.  in  his  character  of 
King  of  England.'*  It  is  a  proof  of  the  obscurity  that  covers 
the  early  history  of  the  law,  that  the  author  of  such  an  im- 
portant code  of  legislation  as  the  laws  of  Oleron,  should  have 
been  left  in  so  much  obscurity  as  to  induce  profound  anti-. 
quaries  to  adopt  different  conclusions,  in  like  manner  as  Spain 
and  Italy  have  asserted  rival  claims  to  the  origin  of  the  C<mr 
Bolato.  The  laws  of  Oleron  were  borrowed  from  the  Rho- 
dian  laws,  and  the  Gonadal,  with  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, adapted  to  the  trade  of  western  Europe.  They 
*have  served  as  a  model  for  subsequent  sea  laws,  and  *18 
have  at  all  times  been  extremely  respected  in  France, 
and  perhaps  equally  so  in  England,  though  not  under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  same  national  feeling  of  partiality.    They  have 


*  Mr.  Justice  Ware  (  War^t  Rep,  201)  says,  that  the  laws  of  Oleron,  at  least  in 
the  form  in  which  we  now  have  them,  were  a  code  earlier  than  the  Consulate. 
Bat  Cleirac  says,  that  when  Queen  Eleanor,  on  her  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
prepared  the  Project  of  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  the  Customs  of  the  Sea  of  the  Levant^ 
inserted  in  the  Consulate,  were  <U  the  same  time  in  yogue  and  in  credit  in  all  the 
East  Zee  U$  et  CotUtanee  de  la  Jfer,  p.  2.  The  great  authority  and  influence  of 
the  laws  of  Oleron,  as  being  the  foundation  of  the  maritime  legislation  and  juris- 
prudence of  the  western  nations  of  Europe,  have  been  illustrated  with  much  ability 
by  Mr.  Justice  Ware,  in  his  learned  opinion  in  the  case  of  The  Dawn^  as  reported 
in  the  Am,  Jwriet  for  October,  1841. 

^  The  question  is  of  no  sort  of  moment  to  us  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is 
quite  amusing  to  obeerre  the  zeal  witb  which  Azuni,  Boucher  and  Boulay  Patj 
engage  in  the  contest  They  insist  tbat  the  pretension,  as  they  term  it^  of  sudi 
men  as  Selden  and  Blackstone,  was  founded  on  a  desire  to  flatter  the  English 
nation,  and  to  depriye  the  French  of  the  glory  of  the  composition  of  those  nautical 
ordinances. 
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been  admitted  as  aathoritj  on  admiralty  questions  in  the 
courts  of  justice  in  this  country. »(1) 

The  laws  of  Wisbuy  were  compiled  by  the  merchants  of 
the  city  of  "Wisbuy,  in  the  island  of  Gotiiland,  in  the  Baltic 
sea,  about  the  year  1288.  It  had  been  contended  by  some 
writers,  that  these  laws  were  more  ancient  than  those  of 
Oleron,  or  even  than  the  Consolcnto.  But  Cleirac  says,  they 
were  but  a  supplement  to  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and  con- 
stituted the  maritime  law  of  all  the  Baltic  nations  north  of 
the  Khine,  in  like  manner  as  the  laws  of  Oleron  governed 
in  England  and  France,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Consoloito 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  were,  on  many 
points,  a  repetition  of  the  judgments  of  Oleron,  and  became 
the  basis  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Hanseatic  league.  ^ 


*  See  WaltoD  v.  The  Ship  Neptune,  1  Peieri  Aim,  Dec,  142.  Natterstrom  y. 
Ship  Hazard,  in  the  District  Oourt  of  Massachusetts,  2  Hairt  Z.  /.  869.  Sims  t. 
JacksoD,  1  Petertt  Adm,  Dee,  157,  all  of  which  were  decided  on  the  authority  of 
the  Uws  of  OleroD.  lo  1647  it  was  resolved,  by  the  popuhir  govemmeot  of  Rhode 
Island,  that  the  laws  of  Oleron  should  be  in  force  for  the  benefit  of  seamen.  (1 
Pitkin* a  Hietory,  49.)  Oleirac  published,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  laws  of  Oleron,  in  his  work  entitled  Lee  U%  et  OotUumet  de  la  Afer,  with  an  ex- 
cellent commentary.  They  were  translated  into  English,  with  the  notes  of  Cleirac, 
considerably  abridged,  and  published  in  the  collection  of  sea  laws  made  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  They  have  likewise  been  published  in  this  country,  in  the 
appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Peleri  Admiralty  Deeinane,  from  the  copy  in  the 
Sea  Laws,  There  is  likewise  annexed  to  these  reports  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Wis- 
buy, of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  of  the  marine  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  they 
have  given  increased  interest  to  a  valuable  publication. 

^  Cleirac,  in  his  preamble  to  the  ordinances  of  Wisbuy,  {Iie$  U*  et  Ccutumet  de 
la  Mer,  p.  186,)  gives  from  Johannes  Magnus,  and  his  brother,  Olaus,  the  historiana 
of  Sweden  and  the  Ootbs,  a  very  glowing  account  of  the  former  wealth  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Wisbuy,  the  ancient  capital  of  Gothland,  and  then  a  free  and 
independent  dty.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  it  was  the  most  celebrated 
and  flourishing  emporium  in  Europe,  and  merchants  from  all  parts  came  there  to 
traffic,  and  had  their  shops  and  warehouses,  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  tho 
native  inhabitants.  InCleirac's  time,  this  bright  vision  had  vanished,  and  the  town, 
with  its  trade  and  riches,  was  destroyed,  and  little  was  to  be  seen  but  heaps  of 
ruins — the  sad  evidence  of  its  former  splendour  and  magnificence.  Here  is  ono 
ground  for  the  melancholy  admonition  of  the  poet,  '*  That  trade's  proud  empire 
hastes  to  swift  decay."  But  the  logic  of  the  muse  is  entirely  refuted  by  the  sta- 
bility of  commercial  power  in  other  illustrious  examples.  The  ancient  paved 
streets,  walls,  towers,  churches  and  other  public  edifices  of  Wisbuy — ^the  sure  evi- 


(1)  The  WuUm  Lcvw  Jowmal  tat  Nov.  1850,  oontaliu  a  very  inatraetive  artlele  npon  the 
Uws  of  Wisbay.    Ik  has  been  copied  by  tho  Law  Reporter  for  Jan.  1861,  p.  471. 
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*The  renowBed  Hanseatic  association  was  begnn  at    *14 
least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  it  originated  with  the  cities  of  Lnbeck,  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burgh.   The  free  and  privileged  Hanse  Towns  became  the 
asylum  of  commerce  and  the  retreats  of  civilization,  when  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  subjected  to  the  iron  sway  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  northern  seas  were  infested  by  "savage  clans 
and  roving  barbarians."    Their  object  was  mutual  defence 
against  piracy  by  sea  and  pillage  by  land.    They  were  united 
by  a  league  oflfensive  and  defensive,  and  with  an  inter-com- 
munity of  citizenship  and  privileges.    The  association  of  the 
cities  of  Lubeck,  Brunswick,  Dantzic  and  Cologne,  com- 
menced in  the  year  1254,  according  to  Cleirac,  and  in  1164, 
according  to  Azuni ;  and  it  became  so  safe  and  beneficial  a 
confederacy,  that  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  on  the  Baltic, 
and  on  the  navigable  rivers  of  Germany,  acceded  to  the 
union.*    One  of  the  means  adopted  by  the  confederates  to 
insure  prosperity  to  their  trade,  and  to  protect  them  from  con- 
troversies with  each  other,  was  the  formation  of  a  code  of 
maritime  law.    The  consuls  and  deputies  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  in  a  general  convention  at  Lubeck,  in  1614,  added 
to  their  former  ordinances  of  1597,  (or  1591,  as  Azuni  insists,) 
from  the  laws  of  Oleron  and  of  Wisbuy,  and  established  a 
second  and  larger  Hanseatic  ordinance,  under  the  *title    *15 
of  the  Jus  Hcmseatiaum  Mcmtimum^  and  which  was 
published  at  Hamburgh,  in  1667,  with  a  commentary  by 
Xuricke. 
This  digest  of  nautical  usages  and  regulations  was  founded 


deuce  of  tbe  great  commerce,  prosperity,  wealth,  taste  and  splendour  of  tbis  city  of 
the  middle  agee^  still  partly  exist  in  oonsiderable  preservatioD,  aod  are  objects  of 
deep  cariosity  and  Teoeration.  Mr.  Laing,  who  recently  yisited  tbis  "  mother  of 
the  Hanseatic  dties,**  gires  a  Tery  interesting  account  (Tour  in  Stceden  in  1888)  of 
its  present  desolate  condition,  and  of  its  varied  and  majestic  ruins.  Wisbuy  has 
long  been  so  insignificant^  and  so  little  visited  by  travellers,  that  it  had  almost  dis- 
appeared from  modem  geography ;  and  Mr.  Laing's  account  of  it  strikes  us  with 
somewhat  of  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the  discoveries  of  magnificent  ruins  in 
the  midst  of  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts. 

*  The  origin  of  the  anion  of  the  Hanseatic  Leagae,  others  say,  goes  as  far  back 
as  1241,  when  the  free  cities  of  Labeck,  Hambargh  and  Bremen  entered  into  a 
compact  to  protect  their  political  and  commercial  privileges.  Labeck  was  the 
capital  of  tbe  oonfedera^. 
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evidently  on  those  of  Wisbnj  and  Oleron ;  and  from  the  great 
influence  and  character  of  the  confederacy,  it  has  always 
been  deemed  a  compilation  of  authority.^ 

(3.)  Of  the  maritime  legislation  of  the  modems. 
But  all  the  former  ordinances  and  compilations  on  mari- 
time law,  were  in  a  great  degree  superseded  in  public  estima- 
tion, their  authority  diminished,  and  their  lustre  eclipsed,  by 
the  French  ordinance  upon  conmierce  in  1673,  which  treated 
largely  of  negotiable  paper;  and  more  especially  by  the 
celebrated  marine  ordinance  of  1681.  This  monument  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  far  more  durable  and 
more  glorious  than  all  the  military  trophies  won  by  the  valour 
of  his  armies,  was  erected  under  the  influence  of  the  genius 
and  patronage  of  Colbert,  who  was  not  only  the  minister  and 
secretary  of  state  to  the  king,  but  inspector  and  general  super- 
intendent of  cGftnmerce  and  navigation.    It  was  by  the  special 

direction  of  that  minister,  and  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
*16    *the  advantages  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indies,  that 

Iluet  wrote  his  learned  history  of  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  ancients.**  The  vigilance  and  capacity  of 
tlie  ministry  of  Louis,  communicated  uncommon  vigour  to 


•  Zes  [/»  et  Coutumei  de  la  Mer,  pp.  157 — 166.  Ward,  io  his  Hhtory  of  the 
Law  of  Nations^  vol.  il  276 — 290,  adduces  proofs  that  the  Hanseatic  League  ex- 
ercised the  rights  of  sovereignty  as  a  federal  republic,  and  yrith  considerable 
strength  and  vigour,  until  the  fifteenth  century.  No  less  than  four  commercial 
treaties  were  concluded  between  England  aud  the  Hanse  Towns  in  the  space  of 
three  years,  from  the  year  1472  to  1474.  But  the  league  was  dissolved  as  soon 
as  the  great  powers  of  Europe  withdrew  their  cities  from  the  association ;  and  the 
members  of  this  confederacy  are  now  reduced  to  the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Hamburgh 
and  Bremen.  Jiym,  Fad.  tome  iz.  cited  in  Henrr^s  Hist,  of  Great  Britain ,  b.  6. 
&  6.  PtUtii'e  GoHstiitUional  Hiaiory  of  Oermany,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.  Those  Hanse- 
atic cities  had  a  diplonoatic  representative  at  Washington,  in  1827,  and  in  the  year 
following,  a  Convention  of  **  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  free  Hanseatic  Republics  of  Lubeck,  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burgh,'' was  concluded.  Those  free  cities,  including  Frankfort-on-the-Maioe,  were 
recognised  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816,  as  having  political  existence,  and 
00  the  principle  that  they  were  to  be  free  emix)riumfl^  open  to  the  trade  of  all  the 
world,  on  equal  terms.  But  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  new  German  Tariff 
League  are  now  (1848)  so  rapid  and  preponderating,  that  it  is  very  possible  the 
Hanse  Towns  may,  ere  long,  be  induced  to  join  the  Germaaic  League.  Frankfort 
it  already  included  in  the  union. 
^  Hist,  du  Comm,  et  de  la  Navig.  dee  Ancient,  Pref. 
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commercial  inquiries.  They  created  a  m9,rine  which  shed 
splendonr  on  his  reign,  and  corresponded  in  some  degree  with 
the  extent  of  his  resources.  It  required  such  a  work  as  the 
ordinance  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  consolidate  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  maritime  power  which  had  been  formed  by 
the  sagacity  of  his  counsels. 

That  ordinance,  says  Valin,  was  executed  in  a  masterly 
manner.  It  was  so  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  so  excellent  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  so  just  in  its  decisions,  so  wise 
in  its  general  and  particular  policy,  so  accurate  and  clear  in 
its  details,  that  it  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  model  of  a 
perfect  code  of  maritime  jurisprudence.  The  whole  law  of 
navigation,  shipping,  insurance  and  bottomry,  was  systemati- 
cally collected  and  arranged.  It  required  the  greatest  extent 
of  ^owledge,  and  the  most  correct  discernment  and  liberality 
of  views,  to  form  and  execute  such  a  work.  It  was  necessary 
to  examine  the  commercial  usages  of  all  other  nations,  and 
select  from  amidst  a  contrariety  of  practice  the  most  approved 
rules.  It  was  necessary  to  retrench  that  which  was  super- 
fluous, to  enlighten  that  which  was  obscure,  and  to  supply 
those  tilings  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  the  earlier 
founders  of  nautical  law,  or  been  recommended  by  the  lights 
of  experience.  It  is,  however,  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the 
able  civilians,  and  perhaps  the  distinguished  merchants,  who 
assumed  the  task  of  legislators,  and  compiled  this  ordinance, 
are  unknown  to  fame ;  and  though  the  event-be  of  so  recent 
a  date,  and  occurred  at  the  most  polished  and  literary  era  in 
French  history,  neither  letters,  nor  gratitude,  nor  national  vani- 
ty, have  been  able  to  rescue  their  names  from  oblivion.* 

*Valin  supposed  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the  *17 
materials  of  the  ordinance  in  a  curious  and  vast  compi- 
lation of  ancient  maritime  laws,  among  the  manuscript  col- 
lections in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Penthievre.  The  com- 
pilation consisted  of  the  Ehodian  and  Eoman  law ;  of  the 
Consolato^  and  of  the  use  and  customs  of  the  sea ;  of  the 
ordinances  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  11.,  kings  of  Spain  ;  of 
the  judgments  of  Oleron ;  of  the  ordinance  of  Wisbuy,  and 
of  the  Teutonic  Hanse ;  of  the  insurance  codes  of  Antwerp 


»  raZtV«  Cimi,  tur  VOrd.  PreC  p.  4. 
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and  Amsterdam ;  of  the  Guidon,  and  of  all  the  French  ordi- 
nances prior  to  the  year  1660.  This  magnificent  repository 
of  commercial  science  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  true  and 
solid  foundation  of  the  fabric  erected  by  artists  who  had  too 
much  modesty  to  make  their  work  the  vehicle  of  their  own 
immortality.  Every  commercial  nation  has  rendered  homage 
to  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  French  ordinance  of  the 
marine ;  and  they  have  regarded  it  as  a  digest  of  the  mari- 
time law  of  civilized  Europe.  Valin  has  written  a  comment- 
ary upon  every  part  of  it ;  and  it  almost  rivals  the  ordinance 
itself  in  the  weight  of  its  authority,  as  well  as  in  the  equity 

of  its  conclusions.* 
^18        ^In  addition  to  these  general  codes  of  commercial 

legislation,  there  have  been  a  number  of  local  ordinances 
of  distinguished  credit,  relating  to  nautical  matters  and 
marine  insurance,  such  as  the  ordinances  of  Barcelona,  Flo- 
rence, Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Copenhagen  and  Konigsbergh. 
There  have  also  been  several  treatises  on  nautical  subjects  by 
learned  civilians  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  which 
are  of  great  authority  and  reputation.^ 
The  English  nation  never  had  any  general  and  solemnly 


■  The  ordinance  has  been  translated  and  printed  in  England,  and  pabliabed  in 
tbe  collection  entitled  Sea  Lava;  and  it  is  annexed  to  the  second  Tolume  of  Judge 
Peters'  Admiralty  Decitions  in  tbe  District  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  It  bas  been 
re-digested  with  some  few  modifications  and  additions,  in  tbe  new  CommereieU 
Codt  of  France,  of  1807 ;  and  that  code  was  translated  bj  Mr,  Rodman,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  dty  of  New-Tork,  in  1814.  The  commercial  code  was  presented  to 
the  French  legislative  body  by  the  counsellors  of  state  in  ISOY,  aa  having  been 
conceived,  meditated,  discussed  and  established,  6y  the  intpiraiion  of  the  grtateet 
man  in  hittory,  the  Hero-PadficatcT  of  Europe,  while  he  woe  bearing  hU  iritimphant 
eaglet  to  the  bank*  of  the  attotiithed  ViUula;  and  yet»  in  contradiction  to  much  of 
this  adulation  and  incense,  the  code  will  be  found,  upon  sober  examination,  to  be 
essentially  a  republication,  in  a  new  form,  of  the  ordinance  of  167S,  relative  to 
negotiable  paper,  and  of  the  maritime  ordinance  of  1681,  digested  under  the  orders 
of  Colbert,  and  illustrated  by  the  commentaries  of  Valin.  It  is  entitled,  however* 
to  the  merit  of  some  improvements  on  the  former  ordinances,  and  of  being  more 
comprehensive  in  its  plan  and  execution ;  for  it  embraces  the  subjects  of  partner^ 
ship,  common  carriers,  bankruptcy,  insolvency  and  stoppage  in  irantUu. 

^  These  ordinances  are  collected  by  Magens,  in  the  second  volnme  of  his  Beeag 
Oft  Ineuraneee;  and  Mr.  C.  Cushing,  in  a  learned  note  to  his  translation  of  Pothier 
on  Maritime  ContraeU  of  Letting  to  Hire,  published  at  Boston,  in  1821,  has  alluded 
to  the  most  distinguished  writers  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  Ger- 
many and  Sweden,  on  maritime  law. 
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enacted  code  of  maritime  law,  resembling  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  other  European  nations, 
and  promulgated  by  legislative  authoritj.  This  deficiency 
was  supplied,  not  only  by  several  extensive  private  compila- 
tions,*^ but  it  has  been  more  eminently  and  more  authorita- 
tively supplied  by  a  series  of  judicial  decisions,  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  These  decisions  have 
shown,  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  the  masterly  acquaint- 
ance of  the  English  judiciary  with  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  commercial  policy  and  general  jurisprudence,  and  they 
have  afforded  undoubted  proofs  of  the  entire  independence, 
unpartiality  and  purity  of  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
numerous  cases  in  the  books  of  reports  which  have  arisen 
upon  maritime  questions,  resemble  elementary  treatises,  in  the 
depth,  extent  and  variety  of  their  researches,  while 
they  ^partake,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  precision  and  *19 
autiiority  of  legislative  enactments.  Lord  Mansfield,  at 
a  very  early  period  of  his  judicial  life,  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  English  bar  the  Rhodian  laws.  The  Consclato  del 
Mare,  the  laws  of  Oleron,  the  treatises  of  Roccus,  the  laws  of 
Wisbuy,  and,  above  all,  the  marine  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  the  commentary  of  Yalin.  These  authorities  were  cited 
by  him  in  jDuke  v.  Lyde^  and  from  that  time  a  new  direction 
was  given  to  English  studies,  and  new  vigour  and  more  libe- 
ral and  enlarged  views,  communicated  to  forensic  investiga- 
tions. Since  the  year  1798,  the  decisions  of  Sir  William  Scott 
(now  Lord  Stowell)  on  the  admiralty  side  of  Westminster 
Hall,  have  been  read  and  admired  in  every  region  of  the  re- 
public of  letters,  as  models  of  the  most  cultivated  and  the 
most  enlightened  human  reason.  The  English  maritime  law 
can  now  be  studied  in  the  adjudged  cases,  with  at  least  as 
much  profit,  and  with  vastly  more  pleasure,  than  in  the  dry 
and  formal  didactic  treatises  and  ordinances  professedly  de- 
voted to  the  science.  The  doctrines  are  there  reasoned  out 
at  large,  and  practically  applied.  The  arguments  at  the  bar, 
and  ^e  opinions  from  the  bench,  are  intermingled  with  the 


•  Among  the  private  treatisea^  the  most  distinguished  are  those  of  Ualjnes, 
MoUoy,  B^wes,  Poetlewaite,  Magens,  Wesket,  Millar,  Park,  Marshall,  Abbott, 
Gbitty,  Holt^  lawes  aixl  Beneck. 

^  2  Amt.  822. 
V0L.IIL  3 
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gravest  reflections,  the  most  scmpulotiB  moralitj,  the  sound- 
est policy,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  aU  the  various 
topics  that  concern  tiie  great  social  interests  of  mankind. 

Nor  has  our  learned  profession  in  this  coimtry  been  want- 
ing in  the  study  and  cultivation  of  maritime  law.  Our  im- 
provement has  been  rapid,  and  our  career  illustrious,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
There  have  been  several  respectable  treatises  on  subjects  of 
commercial  law,  some  of  which  we  may  notice,  when  we  are 
upon  the  branches  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  decisions 
in  the  federal  courts,  in  commercial  cases,  have  done  credit 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  admiralty  courts  in  particular  have  displayed  great 
*20  *research,  and  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  marine  law  of  Europe.  But  I  should  omit  doing 
justice  to  my  own  feeUngs,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  truth,  if 
I  were  not  to  select  the  decisions  in  OaUiaon^a  and  Maaon^s 
Mqpcrts^  as  specimens  of  pre-eminent  merit.  They  may 
fairly  be  placed  upon  a  level  with  the  best  productions  of  the 
English  admiralty  for  deep  and  accurate  learning,  as  well  as 
for  the  highest  ability  and  wisdom  in  decision. 

The  reports  of  judicial  decisions  in  the  several  states,  and 
especially  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Xew-York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, evince  great  attention  to  maritime  questions ;  and 
they  contain  abundant  proofe  that  our  courts  have  been  deal- 
ing largely  with  the  business  of  an  enterprising  and  commer- 
cial people.  Maritime  law  in  these  states  became  early  and 
anxiously  an  object  of  professional  research.  If  we  take  the 
reports  of  New- York  in  chronological  order,  we  shall  find 
that  the  fibrst  five  volumes  occupy  the  period  when  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  a  leading  advocate  at  our  bar.  That  accom- 
plished lawyer,  (for  it  is  in  that  character  only  that  I  am  now 
permitted  to  refer  to  him)  showed,  by  his  precepts  and  prac^ 
tice,  the  value  to  be  placed  on  the  decisions  of  Lord  Mans- 
field. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  Valin 
and  Emerigon  ;  and  if  he  be  not  truly  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  commercial  law  of  this  state,  he  may  at  least  be  con- 
sidered as  among  the  earliest  of  those  jurists  who  recom- 
mended those  authors  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  and  ren- 
dered the  study  and  citation  of  them  popular  and  familiar. 
His  arguments  on  commercial^  as  well  as  on  other  questions, 
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were  remarkable  for  freedom  and  energy ;  and  he  was  emi- 
nently distingnished  for  completely  ezhansting  every  subject 
which  he  discussed,  and  leaving  no  argument  or  objection  on 
the  adverse  side  xmnoticed  and  unanswered*  He  traced  doc- 
trines to  their  source,  or  probed  them  to  their  foundationS| 
and  at  the  same  time  paid  the  highest  deference  and  respect 
to  sound  authority.  The  reported  cases  do  no  kind  of  justice 
to  his  close  and  accurate  logic;  to  his  powerfdl  and 
comprehensive  intellect ;  *to  the  extent  of  his  know-  ^21 
ledge,  or  the  eloquence  of  his  illustrations.  We  may 
truly  apply  to  the  efforts  of  his  mind,  the  remark  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Buller,  in  reference  to  the  judicial  opinions  of  another 
kindred  genius,  that  ^^  principles  were  stated,  reasoned  upon, 
enlarged  and  explained,  until  those  who  heard  him  were  lost 
in  admiration  at  the  strength  and  stretch  of  the  human  under- 
standing." 


LECTURE   XLIII. 


OF  THE  LAW  OF  PABTNEB8HIF. 


Paetnership  contracts  have  been  fonnd  by  experience  to 
be  eonyenient  to  persons  engaged  in  trade,  and  nsefal  to  the 
community.  Merchants  are  thereby  enabled  to  consolidate 
their  credit,  and  extend  their  business.  With  the  aid  of  joint 
coimsel  and  accumnlated  capital,  a  spirit  of  enterprise  is  sensi- 
bly awakened,  and  boldness  of  plan  and  vigour  of  exertion 
commimicated  to  mercantile  concerns.  Partnerships  have 
grown  with  the  growth,  and  multiplied  with  the  extension  of 
trade ;  and  the  law  by  which  they  are  regulated  has  been 
improved  by  the  study  and  adoption  of  the  best  usages  which 
the  genius  of  commerce  has  introduced.  It  has  also  been 
cultivated  and  greatly  enlarged,  under  a  course  of  judicial  de- 
cisions, until  the  law  of  partnership  has  at  last  attained  the 
precision  of  a  regular  branch  of  science,  and  forms  a  distin- 
guished part  of  the  code  of  commercial  jurisprudence. 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  I  shall  consider,  (1.)  The  nature, 
creation  and  extent  of  partnerships ;  (2.)  The  rights  and  duties 
of  partners,  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  public; 
(3.).The  dissolution  of  the  contract. 

(1.)  Of  the  naittre,  creation  cmd  extent  of  partners  hijps. 
Partnership  is  a  contract  of  two  or  more  competent  per- 
sons, to  place  their  money,  efiects,  labour  and  skill,  or  some, 
or  all  of  them,  in  lawful  commerce  or  business,  and  to 
*24    divide  the  profit  and  *bear  the  loss,  in  certain  propor- 
tions.*(l)    The  two  leading  principles  of  the  contract 

»  Jh^efuhff,  JhoU  de  la  Nat,  liv.  6.  c  8.  sea  1.    Pothter,  TraiU  du  Conirat  d« 

(1)  Thomgli  no  nefv  member  ean  be  admitted  Into  a  flnn  without  the  oooaent  of  an  (he  part- 
nera,  yet  a  pemn  who  has  obtained  a  ahare  in  the  partnership  stock,  can  maintain  a  salt  in 
ehaneerx  Ibr  his  share  of  the  proflts,  after  the  expiration  of  the  parmershlp.  Mathewson  t. 
Olarke,  0  Sow,  M,  m» 
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are,  a  common  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  a 
personal  responsibility  for  the  partnership  engagements.  The 
common  interest  of  the  partners  applies  to  all  the  partnership 
property,  whether  vested  in  the  first  instance  by  their  several 
contributions  to  the  common  stock,  or  acquired  afterwards  in 
the  course  of  the  partnership  business ;  and  that  property  is 
first  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  company ;  and  after  they  are 
paid,  and  the  partnership  dissolved,  then  it  is  subject  tp  a  di- 
vision among  the  members,  or  their  representatives,  according 
to  agreement  If  one  person  advances  funds,  and  another 
furnishes  his  personal  services  or  skill,  in  carrying  on  a  trade, 
and  is  to  share  in  the  profits,  it  amounts  to  a  partnership. «(1) 
But  each  party  must  engage  to  bring  into  the  common  stock 
something  that  is  valuable;  and  a  mutual  contribution  of 
that  which  has  value,  and  can  be  appreciated,  is 
*of  the  essence  of  the  contract.  >»  It  would  be  a  valid  *25 
partnership,  notwithstanding  the  whole  capital  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  advanced  by  one  party,  if  the  other  con- 


Soeiki,  No.  1.  Repertoire  de  Juriapntdenee,  art  SociSli.  Btory  on  PartnerMp, 
pp.  8.  10 — 19.  The  Freoch  ordinance  of  1678,  required  the  contract  of  partnership 
to  be  reduced  to  writing  and  registered ;  but  that  was  the  introduction  of  a  new 
rule ;  and  the  regulation  had  gone  into  disuse  at  the  time  of  Pothier,  though  he 
considered  it  to  be  a  sage  provision.  (Pothier,  ibid,  Noa  79.  82.  98.)  The  new 
Frendi  commercial  code  has  retained  the  regulation  of  the  ordinance,  and  it  re- 
quires an  abstract  of  the  articles  of  partnership  to  be  attested,  and  publidj 
registered ;  but  the  omission,  though  injurious  to  the  parties  as  between  themselves, 
does  not  affect  the  rights  of  third  persona  (Code  de  Com,  art  89—44.)  So,  by 
the  commercial  Ordinatiee$  of  Bilboii,  confirmed  by  Philip  Y.  in  1787,  edit  N.  Y. 
1824,  c  10.  sec.  4,  it  was  made  necessary,  in  every  partnership,  to  reduce  the  articles 
to  writing,  and  acknowledge  them  before  a  notary,  and  file  a  copy  with  the  university 
and  house  of  trade.  Thb  would  seem  not  to  be  now  the  general  law  in  Spain ; 
lor  it  is  admitted  that  partnerships  may  be  formed,  as  in  the  English  law,  tacitly 
as  well  as  expressly.  {Itutiiute*  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Spain,  by  A$eo  dt  JfanwW, 
bi  2.  c.  16,  translated  by  Johnston,  London,  1826.)  In  Missouri,  no  person  or  co- 
partnership shall  deal  as  a  merchant  without  a  license.  R,  S.  of  Miesouri,  1889, 
p.  408. 

■  Dob  T.  Halsey,  16  Johns,  Rep,  84.    Story  on  Partnership,  19.  89. 

^  Pothier,  IVaitS  du  Con,  de  Soe,  Noa.  8,  9,  10.  Ferriers,  sur  Inst.  8.  28.  Code 
yapoUon,  No.  1888. 


(1)  Whsra  two  terns  igrae  to  share  profit  and  loaii  upon  oontraela  for  the  parohasa  or  sale  of 
msrehandiae,  to  be  made  hj  each  flrm  in  its  own  name,  and  to  be  executed  with  Us  separate 
ftmds,  they  are  not  liable  as  co-partnen,  either  between  themselves  or  to  third  penoos.  Bmlth 
v.Wrlcht,5iaEiiK|^&aA118.   Bee FstHson v. Blaaohanl,  1  jfiAfm £.  183^ 
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tribnted  his  time  and  skill  to  the  business,  and  althongh  his 
proportion  of  gain  and  loss  was  to  be  very  nneqnal.  It  is 
sufficient  that  his  interest  in  the  profits  be  not  intended  as  a 
mere  substitute  for  a  commission,  or  in  lieu  of  brokerage,  and 
that  he  be  received  into  the  association  as  a  merchant, 
and  not  as  an  agent*  A  joint  possession  renders  persons 
tenants  in  common,  but  it  does  not,  of  itself,  constitute 
them  .partners,  and,  therefore,  surviving  partners  and  the 
representatives  of  a  deceased  partner,  are  not  partners,  not- 
withstanding they  have  a  community  of  interest  in  the 
joint  stock.^    There  must  be  a  communion  of  profit  to  con- 


•  Reid  ▼.  HoUinahead,  4  Bamw,  <t  (Jreu,  867.  The  test  of  partnership  is  a 
eamaaxmtj  of  profit^  a  specific  interest  in  the  profitSy  as  profiU,  in  oontradistinctioa 
to  a  stipulated  portion  of  the  profits  as  a  CMnpensation  for  serrices.  Loomisr.  Mar- 
shall, 12  Omn,  Rep,  69.  Champion  y.Bostwick,  18  Wtndell,  176.  Yandenbuigh 
T.  Hollp  20  ihid,  10,  Lord  Eldon,  ex  parte  Hamper,  17  Veaet/t  404.  See  pott,  p. 
84.  Mr.  Justice  Stoxyi  on  Partfurthip,  p.  61 ,  considers  that  a  share  in  the  nety  and 
not  in  the  ffro$9  proJUt,  is  here  meant  to  constitate  a  partner.  S.  P.  in  Diy  v.  Bos- 
weU,  1  Oomph,  H,  880.  To  be  a  partneri  one  mnst  have  such  an  interest  in  the 
profits  as  will  entitle  him  to  an  aecourU,  and  give  him  a  specific  lien  or  preference 
in  payment  oyer  other  creditors.  It  is  not  essential  to  a  partnership  tiiat  there 
should  be  a  communion  of  interest  in  the  capital  stock,  and  also  in  the  profit  and 
loss.  If  there  be  a  oonununitj  of  profit^  or  of  profit  and  losa^  in  the  adventure  or 
bosiness  between  the  parties^  thej  will  be  partners  in  the  profit  and  loss,  though 
not  partners  m  the  capital  stock.  If,  however,  there  be  no  agreement  between  the 
parties  on  the  pointy  the  presumption  will  be  a  community  of  interest  in  the  property 
as  well  as  in  the  profit  and  loss.  £x  parte  Hamper,  17  Veaey,  404.  Story  on  Partn, 
41, 42. 46.  Reid  v.  Hollinshead,  ^B,<k  Ore»»,  867.  The  Boman  law  made  the 
same  distinction  between  a  partnership  in  the  capital  stock  and  a  partnership  in 
the  profit  and  loss  arising  from  the  sale.  Dig.  17. 2.  68.  Vtnnitu,  ad  Intt.  8.  26. 
2.  n.  8.  There  is  also  a  distinction  between  a  stipulation  for  a  compensation  for 
labour,  proportioned  to  the  profits^  without  any  specific  lien  upon  sudli  profits,  and 
which  does  not  m«ke  a  person  a  partner,  and  a  stipulation  for  an  interest  in  such 
profits,  which  entitles  the  party  to  an  account  as  a  partner.  1  Hon  £.91.  Cfarey 
on  Partnerthipif  11.  n.  1 ;  and  this  Mr.  Chancellor  Walworth  held  to  be  a  sound 
distinction  as  regards  the  rights  of  third  persons.  18  Wendell,  184, 186;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Wilde,  in  Denny  v.  Cabot^  6  Meioalf,  82.  See,  also.  Story  on  Partnership, 
49.  66—69.  (1 )  It  is  further  a  general  principle  in  partnerships,  that  no  one  partner 
is  entitled  to  compensation  for  his  services  to  the  firm,  nor  for  interest  upon  moneys 
advanced  to,  or  deposited  with  the  firm,  for  its  use,  without  a  special  agreement, 
or  some  yery  peculiar  circumstances  to  justify  it  Lee  t.  Lashbrooke,  8  Dana,  214, 
and  infira,  pi  87.  n. 

^  Pearoe  ▼.  Chamberlain,  2  Vney,  88.    But  a  stipulatioD  at  the  oommeneement 

0)  8tookerv.Book«Ihsnk,6  Jfc^.  Z.4  Jl  JSt6r. 
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stitnte  a  partnership  as  between  the  parties,  though  it  is 
not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  community  of  interest  in 
the  property  itself.  (1)  They  must  be  not  only  jointly  con- 
cerned in  the  purchase,  but  jointly  concerned  in  the  future 
sale.  A  joint  purchase,  with  a  view  to  separate  and  distinct 
sales  by  each  person  on  his  own  account,  is  not  sufficient.  If 
several  persons,  who  have  never  met  and  contracted  together 
as  partners,  agree  to  purchase  goods  in  the  name  of  one  of 
them  only,  and  to  take  aliquot  shares  of  the  purchase,  and 
employ  a  common  agent  for  the  purpose,  they  do  not,  by  that 
act,  become  partners,  or  answerable  to  the  seller  in  that  cha- 
racter, provided  they  are  not  to  be  jointly  concerned  in  the 
resale  of  their  shares,  and  have  not  permitted  the  agent  to 
hold  them  out  as  jointly  answerable  with  himself.^  The  same 
distinction  was  known  in  the  civil  law :  qm  nolunt  inter  ee 
contendere^  eoUntper  wimtmm  rem  emerevn  conmmne  ^ 
quod  a  aooietate  longe  ^remotum.^  It  has  been  repeat-  *26 
edly  recognised  in  this  country,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  settled  rule.<» 

If  the  purchase  be  on  separate,  and  not  on  joint  account, 
yet  if  the  intereste  of  the  purchasers  are  afterwards  mingled 
with  a  view  to  a  joint  sale,  a  partnership  exists  from  the  time 
that  the  shares  are  brought  into  a  common  mass.^^  A  parti- 
cipation in  the  loss  or  profit,  or  holding  himself  out  to  the 
world  as  a  partner,  so  as  to  induce  others  to  give  credit  on 
that  assurance,  renders  a  person  responsible  as  a  partner. «    A 


of  the  parto«rship,  that  the  personal  repreeentatives  of  a  partner  should  succeed 
him  in  the  partnership,  is  held  to  be  valid  and  binding  by  the  common  law,  and  by 
the  French  and  Scotch  law.  Oollytr  on  Partn.  b.  1.  c.  1.  pp.  6,  6.  Code  Civil 
Franc  de  SociM,  n.  488, 484.  BelFa  Com,  620;  though  it  was  otherwise  in  the 
Boman  law.    Dig,  lib.  11.  tit.  2. 1. 86.    Story  on  Partnenhip,  p.  1. 

»  Hoare  t.  Daws,  Doug,  871.  Coope  t.  Eyre,  1  H,  Blaeks,  87.  Qibeon  t. 
Lnptoo,  9  Bi$»ffham,  297. 

*  Dig,  17.  2.  88. 

'^  Holmes  t.  United  Insoranoe  Company,  2  Johns,  Cau9, 829.  Post  v.  Kimberly, 
9  Johm,  Rgp.  470.  Osborne  t.  Brennan,  2  NoU  <k  M'Cord,  427.  Barding  y. 
Foxcraft,  6  €heetdeaf%  R,  76. 

'  Sims  y.  Willing,  8  8«rg,  dt  Rawle,  108. 

•  Lord  EUenborong^  liri?er  y.  Humble,  16  Eatt,  178.  Oknstead  y.  Hill,  2 
Arkantoi  R,  846. 

(1)  KbythesrtlelesorooiMVlBerdiipAporttonorthepiofitssroseispeittopaythedflbtof  A 
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partnership  necessarily  implies  a  union  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons ;  and  if  a  single  indiyidnal,  for  the  purpose  of  a  fictitious 
credit,  was  to  assume  a  copartnership  name  or  firm,  the  onlj 
real  partnership  principle  that  could  be  applicable  to  his  case, 
would  be  the  preference  to  be  given  to  creditors  dealing  with 
him  under  that  description,  in  the  distribution  of  his  effects. 
Sut  that  would  be  inadmissible,  and  contrary  to  the  grounds 
upon  which  partnerships  are  created  and  sustained  ;  and  so 
the  law  on  this  point  has,  in  another  country,  been  understood 
and  declared.^  If  the  partnership  consists  of  a  large  unincor- 
porated association,  or  joirit  stock  company^  trading  upon  a 
joint  stock,  it  is  usually  regulated  by  special  agreement;  but 
the  established  law  of  the  land,  in  reference  to  sudi  partner- 
ships, is  the  same  as  in  ordinary  cases,  and  every  member  of 
the  company  (whatever  private  arrangement  there  may  be  to 
the  contrary  between  the  membera,  and  which  is  only  a  mia- 
chievous  delusion)  is  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  con- 
*27    cem>  (1)  It  is,  however,  the  judicial  language  *in  some 


*  Nairo  y.  Sir  WiUiain  Forbes,  BelV%  ComtntrUtaries  <m  the  Law  of  Seoiland, 
Tol  ii.  626. 

^  The  King  v.  Dodd,  9  JStut,  616.  Holmea  t.  Higgins,  1  Bamw,  &  OresB.  74. 
HeBS  T.  Werts,  4  Serff,  dt  Rawle,  866.  Carlio  v.  Drury,  1  Ves.  A  Bea.  167.  Keas- 
ley  T.  Codd,  dted  in  a  note  to  the  case  of  Perriog  t.  Hone,  2  Carr,  ds  Payne^  401. 
Yigers  v.  Saioe1>  18  Lcmitiana  Rep,  800.  Willliams  t.  Bank  of  Michigan,  7  TFinidL 
642.  Walbum  ▼.  Ingilby,  1  Mylne  d:  Keene,  61.  The  Douglas  Bank,  2  BeW^ 
Com,  268.  liord  Gh.  Hart  observed,  in  £x  parte  Sneyds,  1  Moll<»/'t  jR.  261,  that 
joint  stock  companies  were  bodies  of  comparatively  modem  invention,  to  which 
statnto  gives  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  their  officers;  and  now,  by  the 
statute  of  1  VieL  c.  78,  authorizing  the  formation  of  joint  stock  companies,  the 
crown  in  England  is  authorized,  by  letters  patent,  to  grant  to  companies,  though 
not  incorporated,  the  privileges  of  incorporated  companies,  and  suits  may  be  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  company.  The  patent  may  declare  the 
individual  responsibility  of  the  members  for  contracts  to  the  extent  of  their  shares. 
Again,  by  the  statuto  of  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  1 10, 1 1 1  and  118,  provision  is  made  for  the 
registration  of  all  joint  stock  companies,  by  a  registrar  at  the  board  of  trade,  with 
the  qualities  and  incidents  of  corporations ;  and  such  companies  may,  in  cases  of 
insolvency,  wind  up  their  concerns,  as  in  cases  of  bankruptcy.  Joint  stock  bank9 
must  be  created  by  letters  patent ;  and  if  such  companies  be  incorporated,  the 


third  perKm,  it  has  been  held  soch  person  Is  not  thereby  made  a  partner.   Drake  v.  Bemey,  8 
Sich.  ff8T. 

(1)  Where  exeeoton.  In  puvuance  of  the  direction  of  a  will,  eontlnue  a  hoslness  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  inflmt,  the  whole  estate,  and  not  merely  the  capital  embarked,  la  liable  for  the  ezpenaes. 
MeNeUtte  v.  Aolon,  1  JShg,  Z.  <££  J2. 88. 
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of  the  ^ases,*  that  the  members  of  a  private  association 
mmi  limit  their  personal  responsibility,  if  there  be  an  expli- 
cit stipulation  to  that  effect  made  witii  the  party  with  whom 
they  contract,  and  clearly  understood  by  him  at  the  time. 
But  stipulations  of  that  kind  are  looked  upon  unfavourably, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  general  policy  of  the  law ;  and  it  would 
require  a  direct  previous  notice  of  the  intended  limitation  to 
the  party  dealing  with  the  company,  and  his  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  terms  of  the  limitation.  »>  Incorporated  companies, 
though  constituted  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  are  not 
partnerships,  or  joint  traders,  within  the  purview  of  the  law 
of  partnership,  and  the  stockholders  are  not  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  company's  debts  or  engagements,  and  their 
property  is  affected  only  to  the  extent  of  iheir  interest  in 
the  company.  To  render  them  personally  liable,  requires  an 
express  provision  in  the  act  of  incorporation ;  and  a  disposi- 


liabilitj  of  the  Bhareholden  is  not  to  be  limited  thereby.  Bj  the  statute  of  7  Qto, 
IV.  c  46,  for  regulating  copartQerahipe  of  certain  hankers,  it  was  declared,  that  on 
judgment  against  a  registered  officer  of  the  oompany,  execution  may  issue  against 
any  members  for  the  time  being ;  and  if  the  debt  cannot  be  levied  on  them,  the 
former  members  may  be  subjected  to  execution  by  leave  of  the  court,  by  process  of 
Metre  faeioi,  and  they  are  only  secondarily  liable.  Eardley  t.  Law,  12  AdolpK  <k 
miU,  802. 

•  Qibeon,  J.,  Hess  t,  West^  4  8erg,  <k  Bowie,  491.  Phitt»  J,  Skinner  T.  Dayton, 
19  Johnton,  587. 

It  seems  to  be  still  an  unsettled  point,  whether  a  stipulation  in  the  articles  of 
association,  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the  members  to  the  mere  joint  fnnda^  or 
to  a  qualified  extent,  be  Unding  upon  the  creditors  dealing,  with  notice  of  the 
stipulation.  Mr.  Justice  Story  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  the  creditor  acting  with 
the  knowledge  of  it  would  be  bound  by  it  Slory  on  Partnenhip,  p.  266.  Unless 
the  creditor  has  previous  notice  of  the  stipulation,  he  certainly  would  not  be  bound 
by  it  BlundeU  v.  Winsor,  8  Sim,  iZ.  60 1.  Walbum  y.  Ingilby,  1  Myln$  dt  Keene^ 
51.  76.  If  he  has  that  notice,  I  think  he  ought^  on  general  principles^  to  be  bound 
by  it 

In  joint  stock  companies  in  Scotland,  the  law  in  relation  thereto  is,  tiiat  each 
partner  is  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  his  shares,  and  not  in  eolido.  2  Bellas  Com, 
627, 628.  This  was  the  doctrine  in  the  Roman  law  as  to  all  partnerBhip^  and  is 
also  the  rule  in  France,  except  as  to  commercial  partnerships.  Dig,  46.  2. 1 1. 1  and 
2.  Fotkier,  de  Boeieti,  n.  96.  108,  104.  In  a  private  commercial  association, 
where  it  is  agreed  that  the  busbess  shall  be  conducted  by  a  president  and  directors, 
and  they  be  chosen,  no  individual  partner  can  bind  the  firm,  for  he  has  no  authority. 
Lambeth  v.  Vawter,  6  iZo6tnsonU  Louis,  R.  128.  But  generally,  in  the  case  of 
joint  contract^  a  release  or  setUement  of  the  debt  by  one,  is  good  as  against  all 
the  crediton,  in  cases  free  from  fraud.  Wallace  v.  Kinsall,  7  Meemm  A  WMxy,  264« 
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tion  to  create  such  an  extended  responBibility,  seems  to  be  in* 
creasing  in  our  country,  and  is  calculated  to  check  me  enter- 
prise of  such  institutions,  and  impair  the  credit  and  value  of 
them  as  safe  investments  of  capital. 

A  contract  of  partnership  need  not  be  in  writing.  Though 
there  be  no  express  articles  of  copartnership,,  the  obligation 
of  a  partnership  engagement  may  equally  be  implied  in  the 
acts  of  the  parties ;  and  if  persons  have  a  mutual  interest  in 
the  profits  and  loss  of  any  business  carried  on  by  them,  or  if 
they  hold  themselves  out  to  the  world  as  joint  traders,  they 
will  be  held  responsible  as  partners  to  third  persons,  whatever 
may  be  the  real  nature  of  their  connection,  or  of  the  agree- 
ment under  which  they  act.  Actual  intention  is  requisite  to 
constitute  a  partnership  vmtefr  «6.^  If  a  person  partakes  of 
the  profit9,  he  is  answerable  as  a  partner  for  losses,  on  the 
principle,  that  by  taking  a  part  of  the  profits,  he  takes  from 
the  creditors  a  part  of  the  fund  which  is  the  proper  security 

for  the  payment  of  their  debts.**  (1) 
"^28        ^It  is  not  essential  to  a  legal  partnership  that  it 

be  confined  to  commercial  business.  It  may  exist 
between  attorneys,  conveyancers,  mechanics,  owners  of  a 
line  of  stage-coaches,  artisans  or  farmers,  as  well  as  between 
merchants  and  bankers.  ^^  (2)    The  essence  of  the  association  is, 


•  Hazard  y.  Hazard,  1  £ftory*«  R,  871. 

^  Vaet^  Cwn,  ad  Pand.  11,  2.  1.  De  Ghrey,  Gh.  J.,  Grace  v.  Smith,  2  Blacks. 
Rep.  998.  Eyre,  Oh.  J.,  Wangh  t.  Carver,  2  H.  Blacks.  247.  Cheap  y.  Oramond, 
4  Samto,  <t  Aid.  668.  Peacock  y.  Peacock,  16  Vueyf  49.  Spencer,  J.,  Dob  y. 
Halfiey,  16  Johns.  Rep.  40.    Supra,  p.  26.  n.  s. 

•  Willet  y.  Chambers,  Oowp.  814.  Gould,  J.,  Coope  y.  Eyre,  1  ff.  Blacks.  43. 
Pothier,  TVaiti  de  Soe.  No.  66.  Fromont  y.  Oonpland,  2  Bingham^  170.  Aasocia- 
ttoDB  for  buying  or  selling  personal  property  as  fEUstore  or  brokers,  or  for  carrying 
personal  property  for  hire  in  ships,  are  in  the  Louisiana  Code,  art  2796,  termed 


(1)  The  role  is  laid  down  by  Ob.  J.  Tindsl,  la  a  late  csse^  to  be,  that  *'  tzaden  become  partnen 
between  themaelTes  by  a  mutasl  partidpstion  of  prq/U  and  loss  ;  hot  as  to  third  penons,  they 
are  partners  if  they  share  the  prq/tts  of  the  conoem ;  for  he  who  reeeiyee  a  share  of  the  profits^ 
reoeiyes  a  part  of  that  Amd  npon  which  the  eredltors  haye  a  right  to  rely  tos  payment**  Pott  y. 
Xyton,  8  Man,  G.  db  Sootts  JL  8t.  89.  Helmitreet  y.  Howlaad,  6  Dswk^s  S.  68.  See  OfUs,  p. 
96,  n.  b.   See,  also,  OaUey  y.  Asplnwsll,  S  San4^.  {Lane)  B*  7. 

As  to  the  contnds  which  will  or  not  make  one  liable  as  a  partner,  see  Lafon  y.  Chinn,  6 
B.  Mon.  B.  806.    Bsrry  y.  Nesham,  8  Jfon.  G.  A  SootPs  B,  641. 

(9)  See,  in  Goesele  y.  Blmeler,  14  Sow.  B,  689,  an  Instanee  of  a  nnlyenal  parlnerBhlp.  It 
was  an  association  csDed  **  Sepsratlsts,"  of  pecollar  religioiis  and  economical  pitociples.  There 
Is  no  legal  oldecttoa  to  snch  an  assodation. 
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that  they  may  be  jointly  concerned  in  profit  and  loss,  or  in 
profit  only,  in  some  honest  and  lawful  business,  not  immoral 
in  itself,  nor  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  this  is  a 
principle  of  universal  reception.*  The  contract  must  be  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  the  parties  to  the  association ;  and 
though  the  shares  need  not  be  equal,  yet,  as  a  general  rule, 
all  must  partake  of  the  profit  in  some  ratable  proportion: 
and  that  proportion,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
business,  may  be  modified  and  regulated  by  priyate  agree- 
ment, at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties.^  If  there  be  no  such 
agreement  on  the  subject,  and  no  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
the  general  conclusion  of  the  law  is,  that  tiie  partnership 
losses  are  to  be  equally  borne,  and  the  profits  equally 
divided ;«  and  this  would  be  liie  rule,  *even  though  the  *2* 
contribution  between  the  parties  consisted  entirely  of 
money  by  one,  and  entirely  of  labour  by  another.  In  equity, 
according  to  Pothier,  each  partner  should  share  in  the  profit 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  what  he  brings  into  the  common 
stock,  whether  it  be  money,  goods,  labour  or  skill ;  and  he 
should  share  in  the  loss  in  a  ratio  to  the  gain  to  which  he 
would,  in  a  prosperous  issue  to  the  business,  have  been  enti- 
tled. He  admits,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  gain  and 
loss  may  be  varied  by  agreement ;  and  the  agreement  may 
render  the  extra  labour  of  one  of  the  concern,  equal  to  the 
risk  of  loss,  and  a  substitute  for  his  share  of  loss.<^ 

It  is  not  necessary  that  every  member  of  the  company 
should,  in  every  event,  participate  in  the  profits.  It  would 
be  a  valid  partiiership,  according  to  the  civil  law,  if  one  of 
the  members  had  a  reasonable  expectation  of  profit,  and  was, 


commercial  partoenhip0.  There  may  be  a  partoerahip  to  tnMie  in  Umd,  and 
limited  to  parchaaog,  and  the  profit  aod  loss  difirible  as  stock.  This  result  does 
not  necessarily  follow  firom  a  joint  purchase.    Oampbell  t.  Golhonn,  1  Penn,  140. 

*  Big.  18. 1. 86. 2.  Pother,  TtaiU  du  Otm,  dt  Soe,  n.  14.  Briggs  r.  Lawrence, 
8  Term  Rep,  454  Aubert  t.  itlaae,  2  Bos.  dt  PmU,  871.  Griswold  v.  Waddington, 
16  JohM,  Rep,  489. 

k  ChUyer  en Partn.^  11.    Goie  on  Partn,  pi  9.    8iory  on Partn,  pp. 29,  80. 

•  Intt.  8. 26. 1.  Pcihiw,  vh,  mp,  n.  78.  Peacock  y.  Peacock,  16  Vetey,  49. 
Gonld  T.  Gould,  6  Wendell,  268.  Parke,  J.,  m  Fanrar  t.  Beswiek,  1  Mood.  A  Rob, 
627.  Story  on  Partnerahip,  ppi  25—87.  Code  of  Louituina,Brt  2896.  Mr.  Justice 
Story  has  fully  examined  this  point 

'  Po<Ai«f,  «5.  sii|».  Nos.  16--19.  n.  25. 
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in  consequence  of  his  particnlar  art  and  calling,  employed  to 
sell,  and  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  if  they  exceeded  a  cer- 
tain sum,  provided  this  was  granted  to  him  by  reason  of  his 
pains  and  skill,  and  not  as  a  gratuity.^  So  one  partner  may 
retire  under  an  agreement  to  abide  his  proportion  of  risk  of 
loss,  and  take  a  sum  in  gross  for  his  share  of  fntnre  uncertain 
profits ;  or  he  may  take  a  gross  sum  as  his  share  of  the  pre- 
sumed profits,  with  an  agreement  that  the  remaining  part- 
ners are  to  assume  all  risks  of  loss>  But  a  partnership,  in 
which  the  entire  profit  was  to  belong  to  some  of  them,  in  ex- 
clusion of  others,  would  be  manifestly  unjust ;  and  as  between 
the  parties  themselves,  it  would  not  be  a  proper  partnership.® 
It  would  be  what  the  Eoman  lawyers  called  eodetas  leoni/na^ 

in  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  lion,  who  having  entered 
^30    into  ^a  partnership  with  the  other  animals  of  the  foresti 

in  hunting,  appropriated  to  himself  all  the  prey.* 
There  may  be  a  general  partnership  at  large,  or  it  may  be 
limited  to  a  particular  branch  of  business,  or  to  one  particu- 
lar subject.®  There  may  be  a  partnership  in  the  goods  in  a 
particular  adventure,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  profits 
thereof.^  If  two  persons  should  draw  a  bill  of  exchange,  they 
are  considered  as  partners  in  respect  to  the  bill,  though  in 
every  other  respect  they  remain  distinct  Sy  appearing  on 
the  bill  as  partners,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  negotiated  is  to 
collect  the  relation  of  the  parties  from  the  bill  itself,  and  they 
are  not  permitted  to  deny  the  conclusion.^    This  principle 


»  Dig,  17.  2.  44.    PoikUr,  v6.  wp,  n.  18. 
^  Pothier,  DraUi  de8oe.n,  26,  26. 

•  Lowry  t.  Brooks,  6  dfCor^a  Rep.  421.    Bailey  t.  Clark,  6  Pick,  872. 
'2)^.17.2.29.2.    Po<Ai«r,ii5.fup.No.l2.    Inttiiuie9  of  the  Law$  &f  EdUmd, 

hy  J.  Vander  Linderit  translated  bj  J.  Hemy,  Esq.,  p.  571.    2  BdFs  Com,  616. 

•  Lord  Mansfield,  WDlett  ▼.  Ohamben,  Oowp.  816.    Code  JfapoUan^  No.  1841. 
'  Solomons  y.  Nissen,  2  Tmn  675.    Sx  parte  Gellar,  1  Roee,  297.    Holmes  ▼. 

Higgins,  1  Bamw.  <k  Oreu,  72.    Mayer  ▼.  Sharpe,  6  TawKUm,  74.    Pothier,  IVrnU 
du  Cfon,  de  8oe,  No.  64. 

«  Oarrick  v.  Yiekeiy,  Daitg.  658.  note.  De  Berkom  y.  Smith,  1  JS»p,  29.  The 
doctrine  in  Oarvidc  y.  Yiekeiy  was  afterwards  repudiated,  and  it  is  since  held, 
that  co-drawer%  or  co-pajees,  or  endorsers,  not  being  commercial  partners,  must 
each  endorse  the  hill  as  a  joint  contract^  and  each  receiye  notice  of  de&ult,  and 
demand  of  payment  on  eadi  must  be  made.  Willis  y.  Green,  5  HilTe  N.  Y,  Rep^ 
284.    Sayre  y.  Frick,  7  WaUe  ds  Berg,  888.    So,  by  statute,  in  Mum,  jB.  A  700. 
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has  not  been  extended  to  the  case  of  two  persons  signing  a 
joint  note,»  though  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  a  distinction 
between  Ihe  cases.^ 

(2.)  Of  dormant  pa/rtnera. 

^'liiere  is  no  difficulty,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi-    *31 
ness,  with  the  case  of  an  actual  partner,  who  appears  in 


sec  14,  oDe  or  two  or  more  joint  oontractors  cannot^  by  promise  or  aclmowledg- 
mentk  take  a  case  oat  of  the  statute  of  limitatioDS. 

»  Hopkins  ▼.  Smith,  11  Jokiu,  Rep*  161. 

^  The  Roman  law,  whiph  has  been  followed  in  France,  distinguished  between 
two  kinds  of  uniyersal  partnership,  the  one  univerwrum  bonorum,  and  the  other 
univertorum  qua  ix  qtusstu  veniunt  By  the  fir^t,  the  parties  put  into  common 
stock  an  their  property,  real  and  personal,  then  existing  or  thereafter  to  be  acquired. 
All  future  acquisitions,  by  purchase,  gift,  legacy  or  descent,  went  into  this  partner- 
ship as  of  course,  without  assignment,  unless  the  gift  or  legacy  was  decbired  to  be 
under  the  condition  of  not  being  placed  there.  Such  a  partnership  was  charged 
with  all  the  debts  of  the  parties  at  its  commencement,  and  with  all  the  future 
debts^  and  personal  and  family  expenses.  The  validity  of  such  a  partnership  was 
not  questioned,  notwithstanding  it  might  be  extremely  unequal,  and  one  might 
bring  much  more  property  into  it  than  another,  and  acquire  ten  times  as  much  by 
gift,  purchase  or  succession,  and  notwithstanding  one  partner  might  hare  a  family 
of  children,  and  another  be  destitute  of  any.  (Pothier,  IVaitS  du  Con.  de  Soc.  Nos. 
28—42.)  We  need  not  be  apprehensive  that  such  a  partnership  will  become 
infectious,  for  it  appears  to  be  fruitful  in  abuse  and  discord;  and  in  the  CodeNapo- 
lean.  No.  1887,  the  more  forbidding  features  of  the  connection  are  removed. 
Though  it  embraces  all  the  existing  property  of  the  parties,  and  eveiy  species  of 
gains,  it  does  not,  under  the  code,  extend  to  property  to  be  acquired  by  gift,  legacy 
or  inheritance,  and  every  stipulation  to  that  effect  is  prohibited.  The  Civil  Code 
of  Loumana,  which  has  throughout  closely  followed  the  Code  Napoleon,  has 
recognised  these  universal  partnerships  applying  to  all  existing  property ;  but  they 
must  be  created  in  writing,  and  registered,  and  they  are  under  the  checks  mentioned 
in  the  French  code.    Civil  Codt  of  Louisiana,  Nos.  2800—2806. 

The  other  species  of  universal  partnership  applies  only  to  future  profits,  from 
whatever  source  they  may  be  derived ;  and  it  is  formed  when  the  parties  agree  to 
a  partnership  without  any  further  explanation.  In  this  case,  the  separate  acqui- 
sitiooB  of  each,  by  le^^acy  or  mheritance,  are  kept  separate,  and  do  not  enter  into 
the  common  mass ;  nor  does  it  embrace  present  real  property,  but  only  the  future 
issues  and  profits  of  it ;  and  it  is  not^  of  course,  chargeable  with  existing  debts^ 
though  it  was  formerly  chargeable  with  them  when  made  in  that  part  of  France, 
under  the  DroU  OotUumier.  {Potkier,  «4  n^p.  a  48 — 68.  Code  Napoleon,  No. 
1888.)  The  same  kind  of  general  partnerships,  embracing  all  the  present  and 
future  property  of  the  parties,  is  known  in  the  laws  of  Spain  and  of  Holland.  /»- 
Miiiutee  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Spain,  by  Doctore  Aeto  <k  Manuel,  h.  2. 16.  Institutet 
of  the  Xcnoi  of  BoUand,  by  /.  Vander  Linden,  transhtted  by  J.  Henry,  Esq, 
p.  578. 
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his  character  of  an  ostensible  partner.  The  question  as  to  the 
person  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  partner  ought  to  attach 
in  respect  to  third  persons,  arises  in  the  case  of  dormant  part- 
ners who  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  trade,  and  conceal 
their  names.  They  are  equally  liable  when  discovered,  as  if 
their  names  }xad  appeared  in  the  firm,  and  although  they  were 
unknown  to  be  partners  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  debt* 


«  Robinson  t.  Wilkinson,  8  Prie^$  Exeh.  Rep,  688.  Lord  Loughborough,  1  H. 
BlaeJU,  Rep,  48.  Pitts  t.  Waugh,  4  Mass,  Rep,  424.  Duncan,  8  Serff.  A  RawU, 
66.  Porter,  J.,  6  MiUef'M  Louis.  Rep,  406.  408.  Swan  t.  Steele,  1  Eatt,  210. 
Binney  t.  United  States  Bank,  6  Peter$,  629. 661.  A  judgment  against  an  ostensi- 
ble partner,  and  not  knowmg  of  a  dormant  partner,  is  no  bar  to  an  action  against 
all  the  partners.  A  judgment  being  a  mere  security,  does  not  change  any  other 
collateral  security,  until  satisfiactioa  Crews  t.  Owens,  1  Richardaon'e  S,  C,  Rep, 
111.  Robinson  t.  Wilkinson,  8  Price,  688.  Drake  t.  Mitchell,  8  Eaet,  261. 
In  Beckham  t.  Drake,  9  Meemm  dt  TT.  79,  A.  B.  <&  C.  were  partners^  and  the  latter 
a  dormant  partner,  and  the  two  first  entered  into  a  written  contract,  without  the 
other  being  named  or  signing  the  contract ;  it  was  held,  that  a  suit  lay  against  all 
the  three  partners — the  dormant  partner  not  being  known  as  such  to  the  plaintiff 
when  the  contract  was  made.  The  partners  who  signed  the  contract  had  au- 
thority to  bind  the  dormant  partner  by  parol  contract^  whether  with  or  without 
writing,  though  it  would  be  different  in  the  case  of  sealed  instrumenta  The  de- 
cision in  Beckham  v.  Enight^  in  the  0.  B.,  was  overruled,  after  much  discussion  and 
consideration  on  this  point 

If  partners  agree  that  the  business  shall  be  carrried  on  in  the  name  of  one  of 
them,  or  of  some  other  person  only,  such  name  becomes  the  copartnership  nams^ 
and  all  the  members  are  bound  by  it  Bank  of  Rochester  t.  Monteath,  1  Denio^ 
402.  Palmer  y.  Stephens,  id,  471.  The  law  as  to  dormant  partners  is  confined  to 
commercial  partnerships.  Pitts  t.  Waugh,  4  Man,  R,  424.  Smith  t.  Buraham,  8 
Bwnnef's  R.  486.  A  dormant  partner  cannot  join  as  plaintiff  in  an  action,  for 
there  is  no  privity  of  conmiunication  between  him  and  the  party  who  contracted 
with  the  firm.  He  is^  nevertheless,  suable  as  a  defendant,  because  he  participated 
in  the  profits  of  the  contract.  Uoyd  y.  Archbold,  2  Taunton,  824.  Boardman  r. 
Keeler,  2  VermwU  Rep,  66.  If  one  partner  borrows  money  in  his  individual  name, 
a  dormant  partner  is  equally  liable,  if  the  borrower  represented  it  to  be  for  the 
use  of  the  partnership ;  though  without  such  a  representation,  the  creditor  must 
prove  that  the  money  went  to  a  partnership  use.  Etheridge  v.  Binney,  9  Pick, 
272.  Lloyd  v.  Ashby,  2  Carr,  db  Payne,  188.  Story  on  Partnership,  189.  The 
statute  law  of  New- York,  of  1888,  {Laws  N,  T,  sess.  66,  c  281,)  has  checked  the 
use  of  fictitious  firms,  by  declaring  that  no  person  shall  transact  business  in  the 
name  of  a  partner  not  interested  in  his  firm ;  and  that  where  the  designation  **  and 
company^  or  **  <fe  Oo."  is  used,  it  shall  represent  an  actual  partner  or  partners,  and 
the  violation  of  the  provision  is  made  a  penal  offence.  A  similar  provision  exists 
in  Georgia.    HoUhkivf  Code,  877.  (1) 


(1)  Bystatate  or  New-York,  (£<mm  i^VSH,  o.  400,  p.  lOM,)  the  use  of  the  name  of  a  oo- 
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The  question  arises,  also,  in  the  case  of  a  nominal  or 
implied  ^partner,  who  has  no  actual  interest  in  the  trade  *82 
or  its  profits,  and  he  becomes  responsible  as  a  partner, 
by  voluntarily  suffering  his  name  to  appear  to  the  world  as 
a  partner,  by  which  means  he  lends  to  the  partnership  the 
sanction  of  his  credit.^  There  is  a  just  and  marked  distinc- 
tion between  partnership  as  respects  the  public,  and  part- 
nership as  respects  the  parties ;  and  a  person  may  be  held 
liable  as  a  partner  to  third  persons,  although  the  agreement 
does  not  create  a  partnership  as  between  the  parties  them- 
selves.^ Though  the  law  allows  parties  to  regulate  their  con- 
cerns as  they  please  in  regard  to  each  other,  they  cannot,  by 
arrangement  among  themselves,  control  their  responsibility 
to  others ;  and  it  is  not  competent  for  a  person,  who  partakes 
of  the  profits  of  a  trade,  however  small  his  share  of  those 
profits  may  be,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  obligations  of  a 
partner.*'  Each  individual  member  is  answerable  in  soUdo 
to  the  whole  amount  of  the  debts,  without  reference  to  the 
proportion  of  his  interest,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  stipulation 
between  him  and  his  associates.  (1)  Even  if  it  were  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  that  they  should  not  be  partners,  and 
the  person  to  be  charged  "was  not  to  contribute  either  money 
or  labour,  or  to  receive  any  part  of  the  profits,  yet  if  he  lends 
his  name  as  a  partner,  or  suffers  his  name  to  continue  in  the 
firm  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  an  actual  partner,  he  is  respon- 
sible to  third  persons  as  a  partner^  for  he  may  induce  third 


•  Guidon  y.  Robson,  2  Campb,  802.  Yoang  y.  Aztell,  cited  in  2  ^.  Blacks, 
242.  Porter,  J.,  5  JfUUr's  Louis,  Rep,  408,  409.  Pox  t.  Clifton,  6  Bingham, 
776. 

^  Barry  y.  Neesham,  C.  B,  November^  1846.  It  was  held,  that  a  participation  lo 
the  profits,  qua  profits,  created  a  partnerBhip  as  to  third  persons,  vhateyer  tiie  stipu- 
lation may  be  as  between  themselrea. 

•  Waugh  y.  Garyer,  2  H,  Blaekt,  286.  Hesketh  y.  Blanchard,  4  Eatt,  144.  Nor 
can  a  partner  exonerate  himself  from  personal  respoDsibility  for  the  existing  en- 
gagements of  the  company,  by  assigning  or  selling  out  his  interest  in  the  concern. 
Perring  y.  Hone,  2  Carr.  dt  Payne,  401. 


putnenhlp,  baring  fdattons  with  ftyrdgn  ooontries,  may  be  oontinoed,  on  a  change  of  tbe 
ooputnenlUis  hy  some  or  any  of  the  ooputnen,  their  atiigns  or  appointeea  The  act  proTldes 
for  the  filing  and  publishing  of  a  oertiflcate  of  the  change. 

(1)  If  a  partner  mortgages  Us  separate  property  for  the  security  of  the  debts  of  the  firm,  he 
sostalns  to  it  the  relation  of  a  sorety,  and  is  entitled  tt  the  rl^ftsof  that  chaiader.  ▲rerill  r. 
LoookB,  e  Barb,  &O.B,in. 
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persons  to  give  that  credit  to  the  firm  which  otherwise 
*88  it  *woTild  not  receive,  nor  perhaps  deserve.  This  prin- 
ciple of  law  inculcates  good  faith  and  ingennons  deal- 
ing, and  is  now  regarded  by  the  English  courts  as  a  funda- 
mental doctrine.*^  It  has  been  explicitly  asserted  with  us, 
and  is  now  incorporated  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country.«> 
So  strict  is  the  law  on  this  point,  that  even  if  executors,  in  the 
disinterested  performance  of  a  trust,  continue  the  testator's 
share  in  a  partnership  concern  in  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
infant  children,  they  may  render  themselves  personally  liable 
as  dormant  partners.^^ 

(8.)  Of  sharers  in  profits. 

A  person  may  be  allowed,  in  special  cases,  to  receive 
part  of  the  profits  of  a  business,  without  becoming  a  legal  or 
responsible  partner. <*  Thus  a  party  may  by  agreement  re- 
ceive, by  way  of  rent,  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  a  farm  or 


•  Hoore  t.  Dawes,  D<yug,  Rep.  871.  Grace  y.  Smith,  2  Wm,  Blaekt.  Rep,  998. 
Waugh  T.  Carver,  2  H,  Blacks,  Rep,  286.  Baker  v.  Charlton,  Peake'e  N,  P,  Rep. 
80.  Hesketh  V.  Blanchard,  4  ^<(M^,  144.  ^x />aWe  Hamper,  17  Ke^y,  404.  Ex 
parte  Langdale,  18  Fewy,  800.  Carlen  v.  Drury,  1  Ves,  <t  Bea,  147.  Cheap  v. 
Cramond,  4  Bamto.  A  Aid.  668.  Best,  J.,  Smith  v.  Watson,  2  Bamw.  dt  Orese, 
401.    Lacy  v.  Wolcott,  2  DouAing  A  R,  468. 

^  Purviance  t.  M'CUntee,  6  Serg,  A  Rawle,  259.  Qill  y.  Euhn,  ibid.  888. 
Thompson,  J.,  in  Post  t..  Eimberly,  9  Joknaon,  489.  Dob  y.  Halsey,  16  Johns. 
Rep.  40.  Shubrick  y.  Fisher,  2  Detauee.  Ch,  Rep.  148.  Osborne  y.  Brennan,  2 
JVbtt  dt  M'Cord^  427.  Mr.  Justice  Story  {Partnership^  pp.  64,  66,)  prefers  the 
Roman  law,  which  did  not  create  a  partnership  between  the  parties  as  to  third 
persons,  without  their  consent,  or  against  the  stipulations  of  their  own  contract 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  common  law  has  pressed  its  principles  on  this  subject  to 
an  extent  not  required  by,  even  if  it  is  consistent  with,  natural  justice ;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  no  partnership  should  be  deemed  to  exists  eyen  as  to 
third  persons,  unless  such  were  the  intention  of  the  parties,  or  unless  they  had  so 
held  themselves  out  to  the  public.  For  the  Roman  law,  see  Dig.  17.  2.  44.  Veetf 
ad  Pand,  17.  2.  2.  But  if  a  dormant  partner,  when  his  name  has  not  been  an- 
nounced, and  no  credit  given  to  him  personally,  as  a  supposed  member,  he  may 
withdraw  without  giving  any  notice  to  the  public  Lacage  y.  Sejour,  10  Robin- 
9on*s  Louis.  R  444. 

•  Wightman  y.  Townroe,  1  Maule  dk  Belw,  412.  The  better  way  would  be  for 
the  executors,  in  such  cases,  to  have  the  trade  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
infants,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of  chancery,  as  has  frequently  been  done  in 
Eogland.    See  4  Johns,  Ch.  Rep.  627. 

'  See  miprsii  p.  26.  n.  b.  as  to  a  sharer  of  profits. 
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tavem,  without  becoming  a  partner.*    So,  to  allow  a  clerk 
or  agent  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  sales  as  a' compensation 
for  labour,  or  a  factor  a  per  centage  on  the  amount  of  sales, 
does  not  render  the  agent  or  factor  a  partner,  when  it  appears 
to  be  intended  merely  bA  a  mode  of  payment  adopted  to  in- 
crease and  secure  exertion,  and  when  it  is  not  under- 
stood to  be  an  ^interest  in  the  profits  in  the  character    ^34 
of  profits,  and  there  is  no  mutuality  between  the  parties. 
A  person  in  business  may  employ  another  as  a  subordinate, 
and  agree  to  pay  him  a  share  of  the  profits,  if  any  shall  arise, 
without  giving  him  the  rights  or  liabilities  of  a  partner.  *>(1) 
So,  seamen  take  a  share,  by  agreement  with  the  ship-owner, 
in  the  profits  or  gross  proceeds  of  a  whale  fishery  or  coasting 
voyage,  by  way  of  compensation  for  their  services ;  and  ship- 
ments from  this  country  to  India  upon  half  profits  are  usual, 
and  the  responsibility  of  partners  has  never  been  supposed  to 
flow  from  special  agreements. <^    This  distinction  seems  to  be 
de&iitely  established  by  a  series  of  decisions,  and  it  is  not 
now  to  be  questioned ;  and  yet  Lord  Eldon  regarded  the  dis- 
tinction   with   regret,  and  mentioned  it  frequently,   with 
pointed  disapprobation,  as  being  too  refined  and  subtle,  and 
the  reason  of  which,  he  said,  he  could  not  well  comprehend.^ 


*  Perine  y.  HankiDaoD,  6  BaUt.  181. 
^  Burckle  v.  Eckart,  1  Denio,  837. 

•  DixoD  V.  Cooper,  3  Wih.  40.  Cheap  y.  Cramond,  4  Bctrmo,  dt  Aid.  670. 
BeDJamiD  y.  Porteus,  2  H.  Blacks.  690.  Meyer  y.  Sharpe,  6  Taunt.  74.  Heeketh  y. 
BlaDcbard,  4  Msty  144.  Dry  y.  Boswell,  1  Campb.  y.  P.  829.  WilkinsoD  y.  Frazier,  4 
Etp.  2i.  P.  1 82.  Mair  y.  Glennie,  4  Maule  ik  Selw.  240.  Geddes  y.  Wallace,  2  Bligh, 
270.  Muzzy  y.  Whitney,  10  Johns.  Rep.  226.  Rice  y.  Austin,  17  Mats.  Rep.  206. 
Lowry  y.  Brooks,  2  M'Cordy  421.  Baxter  y.  Rodman,  8  Pick.  43!S.  Cutler  y. 
Wmsor,  6  Pick.  386.  Hardin  y.  Foxcroft,  6  Oreenleaf^  76.  The  Crusader,  Wat^€ 
Rep.  437.  Coffin  y.  Jenkins,  8  Story  s  Rep.  108.  112.  See,  also,  suprOf  p.  26.  n. 
b.  Loomis  y.  Marshall,  12  Conn.  R.  69.  Hazard  y.  Hazard,  1  Story's  R,  871. 
See,  also.  Story  on  Partnership,  pp.  60 — ^76,  who  has  analyzed  the  principal  cases 
on  the  subject  Sec,  also,  Pardessits,  Droit  Com.  tome  ii.  n.  660;  tome  iiin.  702; 
tome  iy.  969 ;  and  Duverffier,  Droit  Civ.  Franc,  tome  y.  n.  48  to  n.  66,  for  the 
French  law  as  to  the  cases  in  which  an  agency,  as  distinct  from  a  partnership,  is 
within  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

^  Ex  parte  Hamper,  17   r0««y,  404.    ^x  jvar/e  Rowlandson,  1  Rose,  89.    Ea 
parte  Watson,  19  Vesey,  468.    Miller  y.  Bartlet,  16  Scrg.  dt  RawU,  187.    Mr.  Co- 


il) See  same  case,  dted  in  note  (b)  reafOrmed.    8  Cbmst,  S,  182. 
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(4.)  Of  KmUedjpartners. 

The  Eoglish  law  does  not  admit  of  partnerships  with  a  re- 
stricted responsibility.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  limited 
partnerships  are  admitted,  provided  they  be  entered  npon  a 
register.*  Thus  in  France,  by  the  ordinance  of  1673,  limited 
partnerships  {la  Societe  en  commandUe)  were  established,  by 
which  one  or  more  persons,  responsible  m  solido  as  general 
partnerB,  were  aasociated  with  one  or  more  sleeping  partaers, 
who  famished  a  certain  proportion  of  capital,  and  were  liable 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  fiimished.  This  kind  of 
partnership  has  been  continued  and  regulated  by  the  new 
code  of  commerce  ;^  and  it  is  likewise  introduced  into 
*35  the  *Louisianian  code,  under  the  title  of  partnership  m 
(xmi/m&ndam,^  It  is  supposed  to  be  well  calculated  to 
bring  dormant  capital  into  active  and  useful  employment ; 
and  this  species  of  partnership  has,  accordingly,  been  author- 
ized by  statute  in  Massachusetts,  Bhode-Island,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  as  well  as  in  !New-York.  (1)  It  is  declared,  in  the 
latter  state,^  that  a  limited  partnership  for  the  transaction  of 
any  mercantile,  mechanical  or  manufacturing  business  within 
the  state,*  may  consist  of  one  or  more  persons  jointly  and 
severally  responsible  according  to  the  existing  laws,  who  are 


rey^  id  hia  reoeot  treatise  on  the  Lais  ofPartner$hip,  p.  1 1 ,  TiDdicatea  the  priDciple  on 
-which  the  above  diatinction  is  fonndecl,  and  bsists  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  and  just. 
CoUyer,  also,  in  a  still  more  recent  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnerthip,  p.  17,  is  in 
&your  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  distioction  in  the  cases  where  there  is,  and 
^here  there  is  not  a  mutual  interest  in  the  profits. 

^  Lord  Loughborough,  1  B.  Blacks,  Eep,  48. 

^  Repertoire  de  Jurifprtidenee,  par  Merlin,  tit  SoeielS,  art  2.  Oode  de  Oom- 
m&rce,  b.  1.  tit  8.  sec.  1. 

«  Civil  Oode  o/LouiHana,  art  2810. 

^  Zai9i  of  N.Y,  April,  1822,  sess.  46.  c.  244,  and  sesa  50.  c.  288;  re-enacted  by 
N,  F.  Revited  Statutes,  toL  i.  764,  with  some  slight  variatioDs. 

•  In  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  South  CarolinBi  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  the  busiuees  of  banking 
and  insurance  is  specially  excepted. 


(1)  AQthorized,  also,  by  tbe  stalnte  of  lUlnola.  Laue  qf  IJUncie,  1847.  Of  Fl<»1da,  ZaiM, 
1848,  ch.  241.  Of  Kentooky,  Xoim,  1860,  ch.  189.  Of  Ylrginlm,  Revitea  Statutet,  1849,  tit  48, 
ch.145. 
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called  general  partners,  and  one  or  more  persons  who  famish 
certain  fdnds  to  the  common  stock,  and  whose  liability  shall 
extend  no  further  than  the  fund  famished,  and  who  are  called 
specud  partners.  The  names  of  the  special  partners  are  not 
to  be  used  in  the  firm,  which  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  ge- 
neral partners  only,  without  the  addition  of  the  word  compam/^ 
or  any  other  general  term ;  nor  are  they  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness on  account  of  the  partnership,  or  be  employed  for  that 
purpose  as  agents,  attorneys  or  otherwise;  but  they  may, 
nevertheless,  advise  as  to  the  management  of  the  partnership 
concern.  Sefore  such  a  partnership  can  act,  a  registry  there- 
of must  be  made  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  counly,  with  an 
accompanying  certificate,  signed  by  the  parties,  and  duly 
acknowledged,  and  containing  the  title  of  the  firm,  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  the  business,  the  names  of  the  partners,  the 
amount  of  capital  furnished  by  the  special  partners,  and  the 
period  of  the  partnership.  13ie  capital  advanced  by  the  special 
partners  must  be  in  cash,  and  an  affidavit  filed  stating  the 
fact.  Publication  must  likewise  be  made  for  at  least  six 
weeks  of  the  terms  of  the  partnership,  and  due  publication 
for  four  weeks  of  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  by  the  act 
of  the  parties  prior  to  the  time  specified  in  the  certificate.(l) 
No  such  partnership  can  make  assignments  or  transfers,  or 
create  any  lien,  with  the  intent  to  give  preference  to  creditors. 
The  special  partners  may  receive  an  annual  interest  on  the 
capital  invested,  provided  there  be  no  reduction  of  the 
original  capital ;  but  they  cannot  be  permitted  *to  claim  *36 
as  creditors,  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  partner-  , 

ship.*(2)    It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 


•  It  has  been  ruled,  in  Habbard  t.  Morgan,  U.  S.  D.  0.  for  N.  Y.,  May,  1889, 
that  the  special  partner,  must,  at  hia  peril,  see  that  the  law  is  complied  with  in  aU 
its  essentials,  or  he  will  be  liable  as  a  general  partner. 


(1)  The  psrtnenhlp  eootiaiMs  ttU  llie  notfee  of  dtaotatlon  has  been  published  foor  weeks. 

If  the  qtedal  partner  lell  oat  his  interest  to  the  general  partner,  for  s  som  exceeding  his  capi- 
tal inreated,  this  is  m  withdrawal  of  his  capital,  contrary  to  the  law.  Been  r.  Beynolds,  18 
Jtor5.  le.  288. 

(I)  ArgaD  r.  Smith,  8  IhtUt^t  S,  4B8.  In  tUs  case,  it  wss  held,  that  a  mistake  of  the  printen 
of  one  of  the  papers  in  which  the  tarns  of  psrtnenhlp  were  pabUshed,  in  Inserting  0,000  instead 
of  2,000,  the  true  mm  contributed  by  the  special  partner,  wss  an  esientisi  ftilnre  to  comply  with 
the  statote,  and  made  the  special  partner  liable  as  a  genial  partner.  Where  the  special  partner 
of  an  insolTentUmited  partnerriilp  is  general  partner  in  another  firm,  the  latter  is  not  prerented 
from  daiffling  as  crediton  of  the  limited  partnenhip.   Hsyes  r.  Bementi,  8iSaiMt^  &  CB,  8M. 
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have  been  taken,  in  most  of  the  essential  points,  from  the 
French  regulations  in  the  commercial  code ;  and  it  is  the 
first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  New-York, 
that  the  statute  law  of  any  other  country  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  has  been  closely  imitated  and  adopted.  The  provi- 
sion for  limited  partnerships  in  the  other  states  (and  which 
were  subsequent  in  point  of  time  to  that  in  New-York)  is 
essentially  tiie  same.^ 

It  is  a  general  and  well  established  principle,  that  when  a 
person  joins  a  partnership  as  a  member,  he  does  not,  without 
a  special  promise,  assume  the  previous  debts  of  the  firm,  nor 
is  he  bound  by  them.  To  render  persons  jointly  liable  upon 
a  contract  as  partners,  they  must  have  a  joint  interest  con- 
temporary with  the  formation  of  the  contract.^  If,  however, 
goods  are  purchased  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persons,  that  one  of  them  should  pur- 
chase the  goods  on  joint  account,  in  a  foreign  adventure,  ^ey 
are  all  answerable  to  the  seller  for  the  price,  as  partners,  even 
though  their  names  were  not  announced  to  the  seller ;  for  the 
previous  agreement  made  the  partnership  precede  the  pur- 
chase, and  a  joint  interest  attached  in  the  goods  at  the  instant 
of  the  purchase.® 

n.  Of  the  rights  a/nd  duties  ofpa/rtners  in  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  public. 
(1.)  Of  the  interest  of  partners  in  their  stock  in  trade. 
Partners  are  joint  tenants  of  their  stock  in  trade,  but  with- 


*  If  the  partnenhip  be  a  particular  one,  being  formed  for  Bome  buainesfi  not  of  a 
commercial  nature,  audi  partnerBhips  are  called  particalar  or  ordinary  partnerships 
in  the  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana,  art  2806. 2707 ;  and  the  partners  are  not  bound  in 
Boliclo  for  the  debts  of  the  firm,  unless  such  power  be  specially  given,  but  each 
partner  is  bound  for  his  share  of  the  partnership  debt  Jd.  art  2848,  2844.  12 
Hob,  Lo,  R.  247. 

»»  Saville  v.  Robertson,  4  Term  Rep,  720.  Young  t.  Hunter,  4  Taunt,  Rep.  682. 
Pomdexterr.  Waddy,  6  Munf.Rep.  418.  Oow  on  Partnerahip,  160—162.  Coll- 
yer  on  Part,  786 — 748.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  Com,  on  Partnership,  pp.  227 
•^237,  has  examined  the  cases  replete  with  complex  and  refined  discussions,  as  to 
the  acts  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a  portoership,  which  do  or  do  not  bmd  the 
partnership  when  consumnoated.  The  general  doctrine,  as  the  learned  judge  ob- 
serves, is  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Collyer. 

«  Gouthwaite  v.  Duckworth,  12  East,  421.  Collyer  on  Part.  867—860.  Story 
on  Part,  pp.  280,  281. 
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out  the  jus  aocrescendi^  or  right  of  survivorship ;  and  this, 
according  to  Lord  Ooke,»  was  part  of  the  law-merchant,  for 
the  advancement  and  continuance  of  commerce  and  trade. 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  a  point  of  some  doubt 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whether  the 
doctrine  of  survivorship  did  not  apply ;  for  the  Lord 
Keeper,  *in  Jeffreys  v.  Srruill^^  observed,  that  it  was  *37 
common,  at  that  time,  for  traders,  in  articles  of  copart- 
nership, to  provide  against  survivorship,  though  he  declared 
that  the  provision  was  clearly  unnecessary.  On  the  death  of 
one  partner,  his  representatives  become  tenants  in  common 
with  the  survivor,  and  with  respect  to  chases  in  action^  sur- 
vivorship so  far  exists  at  law,  that  the  remedy  to  reduce  them 
into  possession  vests  exclusively  in  the  survivor,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  parties  in  interest. ^^  But  no  partner  has  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  any  part  of  the  joint  stock,  until  a  balance  of 
accounts  be  struck  between  him  and  his  copartners,  and  the 
amount  of  his  interest  accurately  ascertained.  The  interest 
of  each  partner  in  the  partnership  property  is  his  share  in 
the  surplus,  after  the  partnership  accounts  are  settled,  and  all 
just  claims  satisfied;  and  it  follows,  that  no  suit  at  law  can 
be  maintained  by  one  partner  against  his  copartner,  until  a 
final  settlement  has  been  made,  and  the  balance  ascertained, 
and  a  promise  contracted  to  pay  it.<^ 


»  Co  LitL  182.  a. 

fc  1  Fern.  217. 

*  Martin  v.  Crompe^  1  Lord  Raym,  840.    Daniel,  S^  io  Proctor  t.  Poole,  4  Dev> 
N,  a  Rep,  869. 

^  Nicoll  r.  Mamford,  4  Johns.  Gh.  Rep.  622.  Fox  t.  Haoburj,  Oowp.  Rep.  446. 
Taylor  v.  Fielda,  4  Veseif,  396.  16  Vetey,  659  oote,  S.  0.  Parsoos,  Ch.  J.,  in 
Pierce  v.  Jackson,  6  Afast,  Rep,  242.  Holmes  v.  Higg^ns,  I  B.  (t  Cressw,  74. 
Killam  r.  Preston,  4  WaiU  tt  8erg.  R.  14.  Foster  t.  Alanson,  2  Term  R.  479. 
FromoQt  t.  Goupland,  2  Bingham,  170.  One  partner  baring  only  his  separate 
interest  in  the  surplus,  cannot^  of  course,  sell  or  mortgage  an  undi?ided  interest  io 
a  specific  part  Morrison  r.  Blodgett,  8  N".  H.  Rep.  888.  Lorejoj  t.  Bowers,  11 
id.  406.  Though  each  partner  is  bound  to  bestow  his  ser?ices  and  labour  with 
due  diligence  and  skill,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  reward  or  compensation,  unless 
there  be  an  express  stipulation  between  the  partners  for  that  purpose.  The  law 
does  not  undertake  to  measure  between  the  partners  the  relati?e  value  of  their 
services  bestowed  oo  the  joint  business.  Thornton  v.  Proctor,  1  An»L  94.  Cald- 
well T.  Lieber,  7  Pcnge^  483.  Anderson  v.  Taylor,  8  Iredell  N.  O.  Rep.  420 
Borden  v.  Burden,  1  Vee,  d:  Bea,  170.    Story  on  Partnership,  279.    Frankllo  y. 
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(2.)  Of  stoek  in  land. 

If  partnership  capital  be  invested  in  land  for  the  benefit  of 
the  company,  though  it  may  be  a  joint  tenancy  in  law,  y^ 
eqnity  will  hold  it  to  be  a  tenancy  in  common,  and  as  forming 
part  of  the  partnership  innd ;  and  the  better  opinion  would 
seem  to  be,  that  eqnity  will  consider  the  person  in  whom  the 
legal  estate  is  vested,  as  trustee  for  the  whole  concern,  and 
the  property  will  be  entitled  to  be  distributed  as  personal 
estate.*  The  point  has  been  extensively  discussed  and 
*88  *considered  in  this  country,  and  the  cases  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  principle,  when  they  admit,  upon 
grounds  of  reason  and  policy,  that  real  estate,  acquired  with 
partnership  funds,  and  held  by  partners  in  common,  may  be 
conveyed  or  charged  by  one  partner,  on  his  private  account, 
to  the  extent  of  his  legal  title,  whether  that  legal  title  covers 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  estate ;  provided  the  purchaser  or 
mortgagee  dealt  with  him  bona  fide,  and  without  notice  of  the 
partnership  rights,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  transaction 
from  which  notice  might  reasonably  be  inferred.'*    In  Ten- 


Robinson,  1  Johns.  Ch,  R,  1(7. 165.    Bradford  v.  Eimberley,  8  Johxu,  Ck  R,  488. 
Whittle  V.  McFarland,  1  JTnapp^s  R.  812. 

*  Thornton  y.  Dixon,  8  Bro.  Ch,  Cos,  199.    Lord  Loughborough,  in  Smith  t. 
Smith,  5  Vetey,  189.    Ripley  v.  Watertrorth,  *I  Vesey,  424.    Featherstonhaugh  y. 
Fenwick,  17  Vesey,  298.    Lord  Eldon,  in  Townaend  y.  Devaynea,  cited  in  6^010  on 
Partnerthip,  64.  edit  PhiL  1826 ;  in  Selkrig  y.  Davies,  2  Dow  P,  C,  242,  and  in 
CrawBbay  y/  Manle,  1  ^^toarutony  621.    Sigoumey  y.  Hnnn,  7  Conn,  Rep.  11. 
Hoxie  y.  Carr,  1  Sumner,  182 — 186.    £x  parte  Banks^  Newfoundland  Rep.  896. 
Contra.  Sir  William  Grant,  in  Bell  y.  Fhyn,  7  Vesey,  458,  and  Balmain  y.  Shore,  9 
Veeey,  600.    Oow  on  Partnership,  64,  66.    In  Sigoumey  y.  Munn,  the  English 
and  American  authorities  were  fuUy  examined,  and  the  subject  discussed ;  and  the 
doctrine  declared,  that  real  estate  acquired  with  partnership  funds,  for  partnership 
purposes,  would  be  regarded  in  equity  as  partnership  stock,  and  liable  to  all  the 
incidents  of  partnership  property.    It  might,  also,  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  be 
regarded  as  personal  stock  of  the  company.    The  English  Vice-chancellor,  in  Ran- 
dall y.  Randidl,  7  Simons,  271,  reviewed,  among  others,  the  cases  of  Thornton  y. 
Dixon,  Ripley  y.  Waterworth,  Bell  y.  Phyn,  Balmain  y.  Shore,  and  Crawshay  y. 
Haule,  aboye  mentioned,  together  with  the  cases  of  Phillips  y.  Phillips,  1  Mylne  dt 
Kemie,  649,  and  Broom  y.  Broom,  8  ihid.  448,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  declared 
in  Sigoumey  y.  Munn,  that  the  English  chancery  doctrine,  considering  real  estate 
as  personal  property,  was  applicable  only  to  lands  purchased  with  partnership 
capita],  for  the  purposes  of  a  partnership  trade. 

^  Ford  y.  Heron,  4  Munf.  816.  M'Dermot  y.  Laurence,  7  Serg.  A  RantHe,  488. 
In  Hoxie  y.  Carr,  1  Sumner,  178,  it  was  held,  that  where  a  purchaser  of  real 
estate  has  actual,  or  is  chargeable  with  constructive  notice,  that  it  was  partnership 
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neesee,  an  estate  so  held  in  joint  tenancy  by  partners  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  descends  and  vests  in  the  heirs  at  law  of  a 
deceased  partner  as  real  estate.*  In  New-York,  the  Supreme 
Court,  upon  the  strength  of  the  ultimate  opinion  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  in  Thornton  v.  Dixon^  and  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Master  of  the  Eolls,  in  Balmmn  v.  Shore^  declared,  in  Colea 
V.  Coles^  that  the  principles  and  rules  of  law  applicable  to 
partnerships,  and  which  govern  and  regulate  the  disposition  of 
the  partnership  property,  did  not  apply  to  real  estates ;  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  sj^ecial  covena/rUs  between  the  parties^ 
real  estate  owned  by  partners  was  to  be  considered  and  treated 
as  such,  without  any  reference  to  the  partnership.  The 
language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  *in  *39 
Ooodvym  v.  Richa/rdson^^  is  nearly  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  it  seemed  to  be  considered,  that  partners  purchasing  an 
estate  out  of  the  joint  funds,  and  taking  one  conveyance  to 
themselves  as  tenants  in  common,  would  hold  their  undivided 
moieties  in  separate  and  independent  titles,  and  that  the  same 
would  go,  on  the  insolvency  of  the  firm,  or  on  the  death  of 
either,  to  pay  their  respective  creditora  at  large. 

These  latter  cases,  and  particularly  the  one  in  New-York, 
go  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  equity  doctrine  now  preva- 
lent in  England ;  but  the  other  American  decisions  are  more 
restricted  in  their  operation,  and  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
more  correct  and  improved  view  of  the  English  law.    Their 


property,  the  estate  is  chargeable  in  bu  hands  vith  the  payment  of  the  partnenhip 
debts,  even  though  he  had  no  notice  of  the  partnenhip  debts. 

*  M'AUister  y.  Montgomery,  8  Hayvo,  96.  In  Yeatman  t.  Woods,  6  Ttrger^  20, 
real  estate  held  by  partners,  for  partnership  purposes,  was  held  to  descend  and 
Test,  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners,  in  his  heirs  at  law,  as  tmI  ntaU,  This 
was  upon  the  strengtm|f  the  case  in  S  Haywood,  but  with  an  evident  reluctance  in 
the  court  to  depart  from  the  English  rule  in  equity,  which  now  holds  such  estate 
to  be  perianal  stock,  and  distributable  as  such.  In  South  Carolina,  one  party 
cannot  transfer  the  real  estate  of  the  firm,  and  used  for  its  business,  by  deed,  unless 
it  be  in  a  case  in  which  the  buying  and  selling  of  real  estate  is  the  object  of  the 
partnership.  Robinson  y.  Orowder,  4  3f*Oord^  619.  The  deed  can  conrey  only 
his  indiridual  share  or  title.  Story  on  Fartnerthip,  176.  The  partners  hold  real 
estate  as  joint  tenants,  or  tenants  in  common,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  one  partner 
cannot,  by  virtue  of  the  partnership  power,  sell  for  the  other.  He  must  be  specially 
authorised.    Laurence  y.  Taylor,  5  BUr$  iV.  T.  Rep,  107. 

^  15  Johne,  Rep,  159. 

•  11  JVots.  iZ^p.  469. 
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« 

object  is  to  Becnre  the  rights  of  purchasers  and  encnmbrancers 
without  notice,  from  being  affected  by  a  claim  of  partnership 
rights  of  which  they  were  ignorant.    In  Edga/r  v.  DonnaRy^^ 


*  2  Muiif,  S87.  But  in  Delooy  v.  uutchineon,  2  EancMph,  183,  the  appropri- 
atioD  of  partoerBhip  lands,  as  assets  to  partnership  debts,  in  preference  to  other 
debts,  was  denied ;  and  it  was  held  that  lands  purchased  bj  partners,  for  partner- 
ship purposes^  was  an  estate  in  common,  both  at  law  and  equity,  and  that  a  sur- 
viving partner  had  no  other  remedy  as  a  creditor  than  any  other  creditor.  In 
Blake  v.  Rutter,  19  Maine  R,  16,  this  was  declared  to  be  the  rule  at  law,  but  no 
opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  rule  in  equity.  Other  American  cases  hold  a  dif- 
ferent language;  thus,  in  Winslow  v.  Chiffelle,  State  Reports  in  Equity  in  8.  (7. 
(1824,)  it  was  held,  that  lands  held  and  used  by  partners,  in  the  business  of  a  mill, 
were  copartnership  property,  and  subject  to  be  applied,  like  other  partnership 
property,  to  the  payment  of  partnership  debts,  in  preference  to  the  claims  of  sepa- 
rate creditors.  So,  in  Greene  t.  Greene,  1  Hammond  a  Ohio  Rep.  685,  it  was  held, 
that  lands  purchased  with  partnership  fuuds,  for  partnership  purposes,  and  under 
articles  that  the  partnership  property  should  be  sold  for  tiie  payment  of  debtsy 
were  to  be  considered  and  applied  as  personal  assets  of  the  partnership  as  between 
the  partners  and  their  creditors,  and  were  not  subject  to  the  dower  of  the  widow 
of  a  deceased  partner  as  against  partnership  debts.  And  again,  in  Marvin  v. 
Trumbull,  1  Wrigh^i  Ohio  Rep.  886,  real  estate,  purchased  and  held  as  part- 
nership property,  was  held  to  be  subjected  to  the  debts  of  the  firm,  in  preference 
to  the  debt  of  an  individual  member  of  it,  the  creditor  having  notice.  And  in 
Hozie  T.  Carr,  1  Sumner,  178,  it  was  declared,  that  real  estate  purchased  for  part^ 
nership  purposes,  and  on  partnership  account,  would  in  equity  be  deemed  partner- 
ship property  and  personal  estate,  though  at  law  it  would  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  legal  title.  The  general  principle  now  declared  in  the  English  law  is,  that 
real  estate  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  a  trading  concern,  is  to  be  considered  as 
partnership  property,  and  to  be  first  applied  in  satisfaction  of  the  demands  of  the 
partnership.  Fereday  v.  Wightwick,  1  Russell  d:  Mylne,  45.  The  Ch.  J.  of 
Massachusetts^  in  Bumside  v.  Merrick,  4  Metcalfs  /?.  541,  says,  the  prevailing  ju- 
dicial opinion  now  is,  that  real  estate  purchased  by  partners,  with  partnership 
funds^  for  partnership  purposes^  though  at  law  it  may  be  held  by  them  as  tenants 
in  common,  yet  in  eqnity  it  is  considered  as  held  in  trust  as  part  of  the  partnership 
property,  applicable  in  the  first  place  exclusively  to  pay  the  partnership  debts. 
Dyer  v.  Clark  and  Howard  v.  Priest,  5  Metealf*s  R.  562. 582.  Divine  v.  Mitcbum, 
4  B.  Monroe^  488.  S.  P.  The  prevalence  and  the  oorrectn|y  of  this  opinion  ap- 
pear to  be  incontestable.  It  is  taken  to  be  personal  estate,  and  retains  that 
character  as  between  the  real  and  personal  representatives  of  a  deceased  partner. 
Townsend  v.  Devaynes,  Crawshay  v.  Maule,  and  Selkrig  t.  Davies,  cited  tupra^  p. 
87.  note.  Phillips  v.  Phillips,  1  MylM  A  Keene,  649.  Story,  J.,  in  Hoxie  v.  Cair, 
1  Bumnert  183—186.  The  Vice-Chancellor  in  New-York,  in  Smith  v.  Jackson,  2 
SduanU  Rep.  28,  reviews  all  the  conflicting  cases  on  this  point ;  and  he  follows 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  holds,  that  though  real  estate  be  purchased 
with  joint  funds  for  partnership  purposes^  there  is  no  survivorship  as  to  the  real 
estate,  and  the  share  of  a  deceased  partner,  as  a  tenant  in  common,  descends  to  his 
heirs,  unless  there  be  an  agreement  among  the  partners  that  the  lands  so  purchased 
shall  be  oonndered  as  personal  property;  and  that  then,  upon  the  foot  of  that 
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a  right  to  land  had  been  acquired  with  partnership  stock,  and 
a  title  taken  in  the  name  of  the  surviving  partner,  and  a  claim- 
ant under  the  deceased  partner  was  held  entitled  in  equity 
to  a  moiety  of  the  land,  against  the  purchaser  from  the  sur- 
vivor, with  notice  of  the  partnership  right.  This  was  a  re- 
cognition of  the  true  rule  of  equity  on  the  subject. 

(8.)  As  8ldp-oioner8. 

In  NicoU  V.  Mumford^^  it  was  held,  that  ship-owners  were 
tenants  in  common,  and  were  not  to  be  considered  as  part- 
ners, nor  liable  each  i/n  soUdo^  nor  entitled  in  tJie  settle- 
ment of  *accounts,  on  the  principle  of  partnership.  The    *40 
doctrine  of  Lord  HardwicEe  on  this  point,  in  Dodding- 


agreement,  and  not  without  it»  equity  would  apply  the  lands  to  pay  partnership 
debta.  Nay,  he  givea  the  wife  her  dower  in  the  partnership  share  of  the  husband 
80  descended.  The  decisions  on  this  side  of  the  question,  appear  to  me  to  be  a 
sacrifice  of  a  principle  of  policy,  and  above  all,  a  principle  of  justice,  to  a  technical 
rule  of  doubtful  authority.  There  is  no  need  of  any  other  agreement  than  what 
the  law  will  necessarily  imply,  from  the  fact  of  an  investment  of  partnership  funds, 
by  the  firm,  in  real  estate,  for  partnership  purposes.  ( 1 )  If  the  partners  mean  to  deal 
honestly,  they  cannot  have  any  other  intention  than  the  appropriation  of  the  invest- 
ment»  if  wanted,  to  pay  the  partnership  debts.  Mr.  Collyer^  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Laio  of  PartnerafUp,  first  published  in  London,  in  1832,  concludes  his  review  of 
the  cases  with  holding  it  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  although  the  legal  estate  in 
freehold  property  purchased  by  partners,  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade,  will  go  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  descent  without  survivorship^  yet  the  equitable  interest  in 
such  property  will  be  held  to  be  part  of  the  partnership  stock,  and  distributable  as 
personal  estate.  Collyer  on  Part,  76. 
*  4  Johfit.  CK  Rep.  622.    See,  also,  post,  pp.  164, 166. 


(1)  In  Belmonioo  z  Oalllaume,  2  Sand/.  Ch,  R.  M6,  the  Assistant  Yloe-Chancellor  held,  that 
real  estate  pnrehaaed  with  partnsrrtilp  ftmds,  is  to  be  treated  in  eqalty  as  penonai  proper^,  and 
that  Qpon  the  death  ot  one  partner,  aooh  real  estate  son^ves  to  the  other  for  the  paymsnt  of  the 
partnership  debts. 

The  doctrine  of  this  decision  has  been  since  approved,  and  the  whole  law  thoroughly  dls- 
enased  and  dearlj  stated  \>j  Qh.  Walworth.  He  oonsiders  the  following  to  -be  settled 
prlnelples : 

1.  That  in  eqnltjr,  ntok  real  estate  is  ehaxgeable  with  the  debts  of  the  eopartaership,  and  with 
any  balance  which  may  l)e  doe  tsaok  one  copartner  k>  another,  upon  the  winding  up  of  the  aflbirs 
of  the  firm. 

2.  That  as  between  the  personal  representatlTes  and  the  heirs  at  law  of  the  deceased  partner, 
his  share  of  the  surplus  of  the  real  estate  of  the  copartnership,  which  remains  after  paying  the 
debts  of  the  copartnership,  and  acyusting  all  the  eipiitable  claims  of  the  dUferent  members  of  the 
llrm,  as  between  themaelres,  is  considered  and  treated  as  real  estate.  Buchan  v.  Samner,  2 
Barb,  Ch,  R.  166.  200,  201.  Id.  886.  See,  also,  Boycrs  v.  EUiott,  7  Humph.  R.  204.  Bice 
V.  Barnard,  20  Vt  R.  479.  Piatt  r.  Oliver,  8  McLean^  R.  27.  It  Mems^  also,  that  improvements 
made  on  real  estate  with  partnership  ftmds.  is  partnership  property.  Averill  v.  Louclo,  6  Boarb. 
&  d  12. 19,  and  «M<0,  pb  28.    Buekley  v.  Buckley,  11  jBorft.  iS.  48. 
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ton  V.  HdRet^^  was  considered  to  be  overruled  by  the  modem 
decisions  in  chancery  ;^  and  by  the  universal  understanding 
in  the  commercial  world.  But  when  the  case  of  NicoU  v. 
Mumford  was  reviewed  in  the  Court  of  Errors,^  the  doctrine 
of  Lord  Hardwicke  was  considered,  by  the  majority  of  the 
'judges,  to  be  the  better  doctrine ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  there  may  be  a  special  partnership  in  a  ship,  as  well  as  in 
the  cargo,  in  regard  to  a  particular  voyage  or  adventure.^  It 
was  assumed  by  the  court,  in  Lamb  v.  DuvutU^^  that  vessels, 
as  well  as  other  chattels,  might  be  held  in  strict  partnership, 
with  all  the  coiftrol  in  each  partner  incident  to  commercial 
partnerships.  But  this  must  be  considered  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule ;  and  the  parties  to  property  in  a  ship,  how- 
ever that  property  may  be  acquired,  are  entitled  as  tenants 
in  common,  and  each  party  can  sell  only  his  own  share,  and 
the  right  of  survivorship  does  not  apply  to  the  case.^ 

(4.)  Acts  hy  which  one  j>a/rtner  may  Knd  the  firm,. 

The  act  of  each  partner,  in  transactions  relating  to  part- 
nership, is  considered  the  act  of  all,  and  binds  all.  He  can 
buy  and  sell  partnership  effects,  and  make  contracts  in  refer- 
ence to  the  business  of  the  firm,  and  pay  and  receive. 


»  1  Vemf,  491 

b  See  5  resey,  675.  2  Tei.  is  Bea,  242.  2  Mote,  76.  78.  1  Montagu  on 
Partnership,  102.  note.  Merrill  r.  Bartlett»  6  Fick.  47.  In  this  last  case  it  was 
declared,  that  part  ship-owoerB  had  do  lieo  upon  the  part  of  a  baokrupt  companion 
for  his  proportion  of  the  advances  of  the  outfit  Part  owners,  or  tenants  in  com- 
mon, are  not  answerable  for  each  other's  debts. 

•  20  Johns.  Rep.  611.  In  Hewitt  v.  Sturdevant^  4  B.  Monroe,  468-9,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  m  Kentucky  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  that  a  joint 
owner  of  a  ship  was  entitled  to  a  lien  as  against  the  administrator  or  general 
creditor,  upon  the  share  of  his  intestate,  a  co-builder  and  fitter  out  of  the  vessel  for 
excess  of  advances  over  his  aliquot  part 

•*  See  infra,  pp.  164, 166. 

•  12  Mass,  Rep.  64.  So,  also,  in  Seabrook  v.  Rose,  2  HUTs  S.  C,  Ch.  Rep.  666, 
666.  Oh.  de  Saussure  held,  according  to  the  doctrine  in  the  N.  Y.  Court  of  Errors, 
that  owning  a  ship  employed  b  trade  by  several  persons,  in  distinct  shares,  consti- 
tuted a  partnership,  with  all  its  legal  incidents;  but  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (p.  668,) 
while  they  admitted  that  every  species  of  property  might  be  held  in  partnership, 
gave  no  opinion  on  the  question  whether  a  ship  owned  in  distinct  shares,  and  em- 
ployed  in  trade,  was,  as  between  the  owners,  partnership  property,  or  liable  to  be 
BO  regarded  by  creditors,  beyond  certain  specified  limits. 

'.  Story  on  Partnership^  684,  686. 
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*aiid  draw  and  endorse,  and  accept  bills  and  notes,  and  *41 
assign  choses  in  action.  Acts  in  which  thej  all  nnite, 
differ  in  nothing  in  respect  to  legal  consequences,  from  trans- 
actions in  which  they  are  concerned  individually ;  but  it  is 
the  capacity  by  which  each  partner  is  enabled  to  act  as  a 
principal,  and  as  the  authorized  agent  of  his  copartners,  that 
gives  credit  and  efBcacy  to  the  association.  The  act  of  one 
partner,  though  on  his  private  account,  and  contrary  to  the 
private  arrangement  among  themselves,  will  bind  all  the  par- 
ties, if  made  without  knowledge  in  the  other  party  of  the 
arrangement,  and  in  a  matter  which,  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  dealing,  has  reference  to  business  transacted  by  the 
firm.* 

The  books  abound  with  numerous  and  subtle  distinctions 
on  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  one  partner  to 
bind  the  company ;  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  than 
select  the  leading  rules,  and  give  a  general  analysis  of  the 
cases. 

In  all  contracts  concerning  negotiable  paper,  the  act  of  one 
partner  binds  all,  and  even  though  he  signs  his  individual 
name,  provided  it  appears,  on  the  face  of  the  paper,  to  be  on 
partnership  account,  and  to  be  intended  to  have  a  joint  opera- 
tion. ^    But  if  a  note  or  bill  be  drawn,  or  other  contract  be 


•  Hope  T.  Cost,  cited  in  1  Eatt^s  Rep,  58.  Swan  v.  Steele,  7  EosCb  Rep,  210. 
Rotbwell  T.  Hamplireyi,  1  Etp,  N,  P,  406.  Abbott,  Ob.  J.,  Sandilands  y.  I^nh,  2 
Barww,  (k  Aid.  678.  Ex  parte  Agace,  2  Oox^e  Otues,  812.  Shippen,  J.,  Gerard  y. 
Basse,  1  Dallas*  Rep.  119.  Parker,  Cb.  J.,  in  Lamb  y.  Darant,  12  Maae.  Rep,  67, 
68.  Mills  y.  Barber,  4  Daife  Rep,  428.  United  States  Bank  y.  Binnej,  5  ifaeon, 
187, 188.  Etheridge  y.  Bionej,  9  Pick.  Rep,  272.  276.  Winebip  y.  United  States 
Bank,  6  PeUrs,  529.  Le  Boy,  Bayard  A  Oo.  y.  Johnson,  ^Petertf  U,  8.  Rep,  186. 
Polhier^  Traiie  du  Con,  de  80c,  Nos.  96—106.  8ton/  on  Partnership,  pp.  150, 1 6 1. 
168.  Eyerit  y.  Strong,  5  Hill  y.  Y,  Rep,  168.  Gano  y.  Samuel,  14  Ohio  R,  592. 
One  partner  may  be  restrained  by  injmiction  from  accepting  and  endorsing  bills, 
the  produce  of  which  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  other  than  partnership  purposes. 
Lord  Oh.  Brougham,  2  Russ,  ds  Mylne,  470.  An  ordinary  partnership  under  the 
Louisianian  Code,  art  2848.  2845,  differs  in  this  respect  from  commercial  partner- 
ships^ under  the  law-merchant,  for  in  that  code  ordinary  partners  are  not  bound  in 
solido  for  the  debts  of  the  partnership ;  and  no  one  partner  can  bind  the  others,  un- 
less they  haye  giyen  him  power  to  do  so,  either  specially  or  by  the  articles  of  part- 
nership, though  the  other  partners  may  be  bound  ratably,  if  the  partnership  was 
benefited  by  the  act 

^  Mason  y.  Rumsey,  1  Oampb,  K  P.  884.  In  the  case  of  commercial  partner- 
ships there  is  a  general  authority  by  the  law-merchant  for  each  partner  to  bind  the 
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made,  by  one  partner,  in  his  name  only,  and  without  appear- 
ing to  be  on  partnership  account,  or  if  one  partner  borrow 
money  on  his  own  security,  the  partnership  is  not  bound  by 
the  signature,  even  though  it  was  made  for  a  partnership 
purpose,  or  the  money  applied  to  a  partnership  use.»  (1)  The 
borrowing  partner  is  the  creditor  of  the  firm,  and  not  the  ori- 
ginal lender,  and  the  money  was  advanced  solely  on  the 
*42  security  of  the  borrower.**  (2)  If,  however,  *the  bill  be 
drawn  by  one  partner  in  his  own  name,  upon  the  firm 
or  partnership  account,  the  act  of  drawing  has  been  held  to 
amount,  in  judgment  of  law,  to  an  acceptance  of  the  bill  by 
the  drawer  in  behalf  of  the  firm,  and  to  bind  the  firm  as  an 
accepted  bill.c  (3)  And  though  the  partnership  be  not  bound 
at  law  in  such  a  case,  it  is  held,  that  equity  will  enforce  pay- 
ment from  it,  if  the  bill  was  actually  drawn  on  partnership  ac- 
count. <^  Even  if  the  paper  was  made  in  a  case  which  was 
not  in  its  nature  a  partnership  transaction,  yet  it  will  bind  the 
firm  if  it  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  there  be  evi- 
dence that  it  was  done  under  its  express  or  implied  sanc- 
tion.® (4)  But  if  partnership  security  be  taken  from  one  part- 
ner, without  the  previous  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 


firm  ID  its  ordiiuuy  busiDess;  but  partners  in  other  bueiDesa,  aa  attorneys,  for  in- 
atance,  have  no  such  general  aathority,  and  cannot  bind  the  firm  by  negotiable  pa- 
per without  special  authority.  Hedley  y.  Bainbridge,  2  O.A  D,  483.  Levy  t. 
Pyne,  1  Carr.  &  M,  458. 

•  In  Hall  T.  Smith,  1  Bamvi,  6s  Crtu,  40,  it  was  held,  that  if  one  partner  only 
ugned  a  note  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  partners,  he  was  liable  at  law  to 
be  sued  singly.  But  that  case  is  overruled,  and  the  partnership  is  liable  as  for  a 
joint  note,  ^a; /)arf0  Buckley,  15  Law  Journal  in  Bankruptcy^  N,  Y,  Legal  Ob- 
terver,  March,  1847,  p.  82. 

k  Siffkin  T.  Walker,  2  Camph.  898.  Ripley  y.  Kingsbury,  1  Da^9  Rep.  150, 
note.  Emly  y.  Lye,  15  Ease^  Rep,  "7.  Loyd  y.  Preshfield,  2  CarrA  Payne,  825. 
Bevan  y.  Lewis,  1  Simont,  876.  Faith  y.  Raymond,  11  Adolph.  A  Elite,  839. 
Foley  y.  Robards,  8  Iredell  N,  G,  Rep,  179, 180.  Jaques  y.  Marquand,  6  Cowen^ 
497.    Willis  y.  Hill,  2  Dev,  ik  Battle,  281.    Pothier,  de  Boeiitk,  a  100,  101. 

•  Dougal  y.  Cowlea,  5  Da^e  Rep.  511. 

«>  Van  Reims  Dyk  y.  Kane,  1  OaU.  Rep.  680. 

•  Ex  parte  Peele,  6  Veeey,  602. 


(1)  It  would  be  othemiie,  If  the  note  was  made  in  the  partnership  came.    Fearce  y.  WilUns, 
9  CotmL  R.  469. 

(2)  Hogan  t.  Beynolds,  8  Ala.  B,  69. 

(8)  But  see  Babcock  t.  Stone,  8  MeL^an^e  B,  ITS. 

(4)  Or  If  the  note  go  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  indonee.  Ihmcan  y.  Clark,  8  Rich.  B.  687. 
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others,  for  a  debt  which  the  creditor  knew  at  the  time  was 
the  private  debt  of  the  particular  partner,  it  would  be  a  fraud- 
ulent transaction,  and  clearly  void  in  respect  to  the  partner- 
ship.* So,  if  from  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract,  or  the 
course  of  dealing  of  the  partnership,  the  creditor  was  charge- 
able with  constructive  knowledge  of  that  fact,  the  partnership 
is  not  liable.^  There  is  no  distinction  in  principle  upon  this 
point  between  general  and  special  partnerships;  and  the 
question,  in  all  cases,  is  a  question  of  notice,  express  or  con- 
structive. All  partnerships  are  more  or  less  limited.  There 
is  none  that  embraces,  at  the  same  time,  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness; and  when  a  person  deals  with  one  of  the  partners  in  a 
matter  not  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership,  the  in- 
tendment of  law  *will  be,  unless  there  be  circumstances  *4:3 
or  proof  in  the  case  to  destroy  the  presumption,  that 
he  deals  with  him  on  his  private  account,  notwithstanding 
the  partnership  name  be  assumed.^:  The  conclusion  is  other- 
wise if  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  was  consistent  with 
the  partnership  business;  and  the  defendants  in  that  case 
would  be  bound  to  show  that  the  contract  was  out  of  the 
regular  course  of  the  partnership  dealings.*^  When  the  busi- 
ness of  a  partnership  is  defined,  known  or  declared,  and  the 


•  Arden  v.  Sharpe,  2  E^p.  K  P.  624.  Shirreff  y.  Wilks,  1  Satet  Rep.  48.  Ex 
part«BonhoaiiB,9  Ve8ey^6i0.  Livingston  v.  Hastie,  2  Catnet*  i2<p.  246.  Lansing 
T.  Oaine  A,  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johns.  Rep,  SOO.  Baird  v.  Cochran,  4  iSf^r^.  A  Raiele,  897. 
Cbazournes  t.  Edwards,  8  Pick.  4.  Cotton  v.  Evans,  1  J)ev.  Js  Battle  Eq.  C.  284. 
Spencer,  J.,  Dob  v.  Halsey,  16  Johnton,  84. 88.  Frankland  v.  M'Gusty,  1  Knapp*a 
Caua  be/ore  the  Privy  Council,  801.  806.    Story  on  Partnership,  1^4—199—202. 

^  Greene  v.  Deakio,  2  Starku^s  N.  P.  847.  New-Tork  Fire  Insurance  Company 
T.  Bennett^  6  Conn.  Rep.  574. 

•  Ex  parte  Agace,  2  Cox,  812.  Livingston  v.  Roosevelt*  4  Johns.  Rep.  261. 277, 
278.  Spencer,  J.,  Dob  v.  Halsey,  \%  Johns.  Rep.  88.  Foot  v.  Sabin,  19  ibid.  164. 
Laverty  v.  Burr,  1  Wendell,  529.  U.  S.  Bank  v.  Binney,  6  Mason,  176.  Daven- 
port V.  Runlett*  8  N.  H.  Rep.  286.  Thickness  v.  Bromilow,  2  Cronip.  d:  Jerv.  425 
—486.  The  presumption  of  fraud  in  the  creditor  taking  partnership  security  or 
credit  from  one  partner  for  his  private  debt,  may  be  rebutted,  but  the  burthen  of 
proof  rests  on  the  creditor.  Frankland  v.  M'Gusty,  1  Knapp's  Cases,  816.  Ganse- 
voort  V.  Williams,  14  WendelVs  R.  188.  Story  on  Partnership,  202—210.  Maul- 
din  V.  Branch  Bank,  2  Alab.  R.  N.  S.  602.  612.(1) 

•  Doty  V.  Bates,  11  Johns.  Rep.  644. 


(1)  Minor  v.  Oav,  11 A  (6  if.  Bep,  822. 
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company  do  not  appear  to  the  world  in  any  other  light  than 
the  one  exhibited,  one  of  the  partners  cannot  make  a  valid 
partnership  engagement,  except  on  partnership  account. 
There  must  "be  at  least  some  evidence  of  previous  authority 
beyond  the  mere  circumstance  of  partnership,  to  make  such 
a  contract  binding.  If  the  public  have  the  usual  means  of 
knowledge  given  them,  and  no  acts  have  been  done  or  suf- 
fered by  the  partnership  to  mislead  them,  every  man  is  pre- 
sumed to  know  the  extent  of  the  partnership  with  whose 
members  he  deals ;  and  when  a  person  takes  a  partnership 
engagement,  without  the  consent  or  authority  of  the  firm,  for 
a  matter  that  has  no  reference  to  the  business  of  the  firm,  and 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  its  authority  or  its  regular  course 
of  dealing,  he  is,  in  judgment  of  law,  guilty  of  a  fraud.*  It 
is  a  well  established  doctrine,  that  one  partner  cannot  right- 
fully apply  the  partnership  funds  to  discharge  his  own  pre- 
existing debts,  without  the  express  or  implied  assent  of  the 
other  partners.  This  is  the  case  even  if  the  creditor  had  no 
knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  fact  of  the  fund  being  partner- 
ship property.  *»  The  authority  of  each  partner  to  dispose  of 
the  partnership  funds,  strictly  and  rightfully  extends  only  to 
the  partnership  business,  though  in  the  esse  o{  bona  Jlde  pur- 
chasers, without  notice,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  part- 
nership may,  in  certain  cases,  be  bound  by  the  act  of  one 
partner.  0 


^  Abbott^  Ch.  J,  and  Bayley,  J,  Saodilands  t.  Marsh,  2  Barnto,  4s  Aid.  678. 
Dickinaon  ▼.  Valpj,  1  Uoyd  &  Weltby,  6.  S.  0. 10  Bamw,  tt  Creti,  128.  Uy- 
iogstoD  V.  Roosevelt,  4  Johns.  Rep.  278,  279.  Croatbwait  ▼.  Rosa,  1  ffumphrey'i 
Tenn.  Rep.  28.     Story  on  Partnership,  168. 194, 195—199. 

«»  Rogers  v.  Batchelor,  12  Feteri  R.  229.  Dob  y.  Halsey,  16  Johnson*B  R.  84. 
Everoghim  y.  Eosworth,  7  Wendell,  826.  The  true  priDcipIe,  aays  Mr.  Justice 
Storj,  (ou  Partnership,  p.  212,  note,)  to  be  extracted  from  the  authorities  is,  that 
ODe  ])artDer  caonot  apply  the  partnership  funds  or  securities  to  the  discharge  of  his 
own  private  debt^  without  their  conseut ;  and  that  without  their  consent,  their  title 
to  the  property  is  not  divested  in  favour  of  such  separate  creditor,  whether  he 
knew  it  to  be  partnership  property  or  not  His  right  depends,  not  upon  his 
knowledge  that  it  was  partnership  property,  but  upon  the  ttudi  whether  the  other 
partners  had  assented  to  such  dispoution  of  it  or  not 

«  Ex  parte  Goulding,  before  Sir  John  Leach,  and  confirmed  on  appeal  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst  Ccllyer  on  Partnership,  288,  284.  Dob  y.  Halsey,  16  Johns.  84. 
Evernghim  v.  Ensworth,  7  Wendell,  826.  Rogers  y.  Batchelor,  12  Peters,  221. 
Btory  on  Partnership,  206. 
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Bat  if  the  negotiable  paper  of  a  firm  be  given  bj  one  part- 
ner on  his  private  account,  and  that  paper,  issued  within  the 
general  scope  of  the  authority  of  the  firm,  passes  into  the 
hands  of  a  honafide  holder,  who  has  no  notice,  either  actually 
or  constructively,  of  the  consideration  of  the  instrument ;  or 
if  one  partner  should  purchase,  on  his  private  account,  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  the  firm  dealt,  or  which  had  an  imme- 
diate ^connection  with  the  business  of  th^  firm,  a  dif-  *4A 
ferent  rule  applies,  and  one  which  requires  the  knowr 
ledge  of  its  being  a  private,  and  not  a  partnership  transac- 
tion, to  be  brought  home  to  the  claimant.  These  are  general 
principles,  which  are  considered  to  be  well  established  in  the 
English  and  American  jurisprudence.* 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  each  partner  over  the  partner- 
ship property,  it  is  settled,  that  each  one,  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  in  the  absence  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  has 
the  complete  ^'i^«  disjponendi  of  the  whole  partnership  inter- 
ests, and  is  considered  to  be  the  authorized  agent  of  the 
firm.  (1)  He  can  sell  the  effects,  or  compound  or  discharge 
the  partnership  debts.  This  power  results  from  the  nature  of 
the  business,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  public, 
and  the  successful  operations  of  the  partnership.  He  is  an 
agent  of  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness. •»    A  like  power  in  each  partner  exists  in  respect  to  pur- 


•  Ridlej  T.  Taylor,  18  SoiVn  Rep,  175.  Williams  y.  Thomas,  6  E»p,  If.  P.  18. 
Lord  EldoD,  Fxpart^  Peele,  6  Vetey,  604,  and  Fx  parte  BoDboDua,  8  Vetey,  644. 
Arden  y.  Sbarpe,  2  Sap.  If.  P.  624.  Wells  y.  Mastennan,  ibid.  781.  Bond  y. 
Gibson,  1  Campb.  If.  P.  186.  Usher  y.  Daunce7,4  ibid.  97.  LiyingstoD  y.  Roose- 
ydt,  4  Johna.  Rep.  251.  265.  New-Tork  Fire  losurance  Company  y.  Benoett,  5 
Conn.  Rep.  674.    Rogers  y.  Batchelor,  12  Petera,  221. 

^  Fox  y.  Hanbury,  Cowp.  Rep.  445.  Best)  J.,  io  Barton  y.  Williams,  5  Bamw> 
(t  Aid.  895.  Pierson  y.  Hooker,  3  Johna.  Rep.  68.  It  is  a  point  not  quite 
settled,  whether  one  partner,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  copartner, 
though  under  circumstances,  may  not  assign  over  all  the  partnership  effects  and 
credits  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  to  pay  the  debts  of  (he  firm,  and  where  all  the 
creditors  are  admitted  to  an  equal  participation,  the  conclusion  is  that  he  may. 
Harrison  y.  Sterry,  5  Craneh,  289.  Mills  y.  Barber,  4  Da^a  Rep.  428.  Lamb  y. 
Dorant,  IS  Maaa.  Rep.  54.    Pothier,  Traite  du  Con.  d$  8oc  Nos.  67.  69.  72.  90. 


(1)  One  partner  has  no  snthorlty  to  ooluent  to  an  order  for  a  Jad^^ent  lo  an  action  against 
himself  and  a  copartner.  Hambldge  t.  De  La  Cnmee,  8  Man.  O,  db  SeoWa  B.  749.  Nor  to 
mtaiU  a  matter  to  arbitration.  Id.  p.  745.  Staed  r.  Salt,  8  Bing.  lOt  See  aitpra^  toL  U.  p. 
617,  n.  (1.)   HsRlngton  y  Hlgham,  18  Barb.  B,  660. 
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chases  on  join  account ;  and  it  is  no  matter  with  what  frau- 
dulent views  the  goods  were  purchased,  or  to  what  purposes 
they  are  applied  by  the  purchasing  partner,  if  the  seller  be 
clear  of  the  imputation  of  collusion.  A  sale  to  one  partner, 
in  a  case  within  the  scope  and  course  of  the  partnership 
*4c5  business,  is,  in  judgment  of  law,  *a  sale  to  the  part- 
nership.*   But  if  the  purchase  be  contrary  to  a  stipula- 


RobiDBon  V.  Cro\vder,  4  M^CortTi  8  C.  Rep.  619.  Hodges  v.  Harris,  6  Pick.  860. 
Deckard  v.  Case,  5  Watla*  Hep.  22.  Hitchcock  v.  St  John,  1  HoffmaiC$  Ch,  R. 
611.  AnderaoD  t.  Tompkins,  1  Brock,  R,  466.  He  may  give  a  preference  to  one 
creditor  over  another ;  though,  whether  it  might  be  made  to  a  trustee  for  that 
purpose,  against  the  known  wishes  of  the  copartner,  so  as  to  terminate  the  partner- 
ship, was  left  an  unsettled  point  in  Egberts  y.  Wood,  8  Paige^  617.  Same  doubt 
expressed  in  Pierpont  r.  Graham,  4  WaaK  C,  C.  R,  232.  But  that  point  was 
afterwards  settled  in  Hayens  y.  Hussey,  6  Paige^  80 ;  and  it  was  decided,  that 
there  was  no  implied  authority  in  one  partner,  without  the  consent  of  the  others, 
to  appoint  a  truftee  for  the  partnership,  by  a  general  assignment  of  the  partnership 
effects  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  and  giving  preferences.  Such  an  assignment 
would  be  illegal,  inequitable  and  void.  The  other  copartners  have  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  the  trustee,  and  in  the  creditors  to  be  preferred.  (1) 
Hitchcock  y.  St.  John,  1  HoffmatCt  Ch.  i2. 616.  Eirby  v.  Ingersoll,  Harringi<m*i 
Ilich.  Ch.  R.  174.  Dana  v.  Lull,  2  Washburn  Verm.  R.  890.  Gibson,  Ch.  J.,  8 
Watts  <k  Serg.  68.  S.  P.  There  is  no  small  difiiculty,  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 
supporting  the  doctrine,  even  under  qualifications,  that  one  partner  may  make  a 
general  assignment  of  all  the  partnership  property,  so  as  to  break  up  its  operations. 
Story  on  Partnership,  pp.  146 — 160.  This  1  consider  to  be  the  soundest  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  conflicting  authorities 

*  Willett  y.  Chambers,  Cowp.  Rep.  814.  Rap  y.  Latham,  2  Bamw,  <t  Aid.  796. 
Bond  y.  Gibson,  1  Campb.  N.  P,  186.  Baldwin,  J.,  6  JDay*B  Rep.  616.  Spencer, 
J.,  16  Johns.  Rep.  422. 


(1)  Kirby  t.  IngerBolI,  1  Doug.  (Mch.)  R.  ATI.  In  this  case,  the  amignment  gaye  preibrences. 
Whether  a  general  assignment  by  one  partner,  of  the  partnership  effects,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors,  which  gives  no  preferences,  la  valid,  was  regarded  as  a  very  difBcalt  question,  and 
left  undecided,  in  Hayes  r.  Heyer,  4  Sandf.  Ch.  S.  485.  Held  not  valid.  Hayes  t.  Hyer,  8 
Sand/.  &  C  /?.  2S4. 

In  a  case  free  flrom  actual  fhrad,  and  where  the  copartners  were  solvent,  it  was  held,  that  an 
aasignment  of  their  partnership  and  individual  property,  by  the  partners,  for  the  payment  of 
their  creditors,  which  gave  preferences  to  certain  partnership  creditors*  and  also  to  certain  indi- 
vidual creditors,  was  valid.  It  was  declared  that  a  partner,  with  the  assent  of  his  copartners, 
might  give  his  individual  creditors  a  preference  over  the  partnership  creditors  in  the  payment  of 
their  debts,  out  of  his  share  of  the  partnership  effects;  and  that  the  copartners  may,  by  assign- 
ment, give  their  partnership  creditors  a  preference  over  their  individual  creditors,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts,  out  of  the  individual  property  of  the  copartners.  Per  Walworth,  Ch.,  Eirby 
V.  Schoonmakcr,  8  Barb,  Ch.  R.  46. 60.  A  sale  by  one  partner  to  a  honajtds  purchaser,  for  full 
value,  is  valid,  though  it  convey  the  whole  stock.   Forkner  v.  Stuart,  6  OraU.  197. 

The  general  doctrine  of  this  case  is  hardly  consistent  with  that  of  the  note  (b.)pos^  p.  65. 

In  the  New- York  Ck)mmon  Pleas,  in  the  case  of  Fisher  v  Murray,  (1  JK  J>.  Smithes  C.  P.  R. 
p.  841,)  it  was  held,  that  an  assignment  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  by  a  minority 
of  the  members  of  an  Insolvent  firm,  was  not  valid. 
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tion  between  the  partners,  and  that  stipulation  be  made 
known  to  the  seller,  or  if,  before  the  purchase  or  delivery,  one 
of  the  partners  expressly  forbids  the  same  on  joint  account, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  decided,  that  the  seller  must  show  a 
subsequent  assent  of  the  other  partners,  or  that  the  goods 
came  to  the  use  of  the  firm.*  (1)  This  salutary  check  to  the 
power  of  each  partner  to  bind  the  firm,  was  derived  from  the 
civil  law.  In  re  paripotiorem  causomi  esse  prohiberUis  con- 
sUU.^  It  has  been  questioned,  however,  whether  the  dissent 
of  one  partner,  where  the  partnership  consists  of  more  than 
two,  will  affect  the  validity  of  a  partnership  contract  in  the 
usual  course  of  business,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  concern, 
made  by  the  majority  of  the  firm.  The  efficacy  of  the  dis- 
sent was,  in  some  small  degree,  shaken  by  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, in  Booth  v.  Quvn;^  and  in  Kirk  v.  Sodgaon^^  it 
was  considered  that  the  act  of  the  majority,  done  in  good 
faith,  must  govern  in  copartnership  business,  and  control  the 
objection  of  the  minority,  unless  special  provision  in  the  arti- 
cles of  association  be  made  to  the  contrary.  But  this  last 
decision  related  only  to  the  case  of  the  management  of  the  in- 
terior concerns  of  the  partners  among  themselves,  and  to  that 
it  is  to  be  confined.®  The  weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of 
the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  firm,  acting  in  good  faith,  to 
bind  the  minority  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  partner- 
ship, and  when  all  have  been  consulted.^    It  seems,  also,  to 


»  Willia  y.  Dyson,  1  Slarku^i  N.  P,  164.  GiUvay  v.  Matthew,  1  Camph,  N,  P. 
40S.  10  Eate%  Rep,  264.  S.  0.  Leavitt  t.  Peck,  8  Conn.  Rep.  124.  Oow  on 
Partnerthip,  48,  49.  64—56.    Feigley  y.  Spooebeyer,  5  Wattt  <k  8erg,  666. 

^  Dig.  10.  8.  28.     Pothier,  TraiU  du  dm,  de  See,  No.  90. 

*  1  Priest  Rep,  198. 

*  8  Johns,  Ck,  Rep,  400. 

*  The  rule  of  the  common  law  was,  that  m  associations  of  a  public  or  general  nature, 
the  yoice  of  the  majority  goyemed,  but  in  priyate  associations  the  majority  could 
not  conclude  the  minority.  Co.lAtt.\%\,h,  Vlner^^t,  Authority.  B.  Liyingston 
y.  Lynch,  4  JohtiB.  Ch,  R.  678.  697.    See  Story  on  Partnership^  186. 

'  Const  y.  Harris,  Turner  it  Buss.  616.  626.  Oollyer  on  Partnership,  106. 
Story  on  Pari.  pp.  182—184. 


(1)  It  has  been  held,  that  each  partner  may  bind  the  firm  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership 
boslaeas,  though  the  other  partner  otdeoto  to  the  transaction.  Wilkins  r.  Pearce,  6  Denials  R, 
(41.  See  S.  C.  S  OwmI  R.  469.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  decided  npon  a  different  ground 
in  the  Qmrt  <if  Appeals, 

ToL.  m.  4 
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be  the  better  opinion,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  part* 
ner  to  interfere  and  arrest  the  firm  from  the  obligation  of  an 
inchoate  purchase  which  is  deemed  injurious.^  This  is  the 
rule  in  ordinary  cases  by  the  civil  law,  and  in  France  ;•» 
*4:6  and  yet,  if  by  the  terms  of  the  partnership,  the  *man- 
agement  of  its  business  be  confided  to  one  of  the  part- 
ners, the  exercise  of  his  powers  in  good  faith  will  be  valid, 
even  against  the  will,  and  in  opposition  to  the  dissent  of  the 
other  members.^ 

A  partner  may  pledge,  as  well  as  sell,  the  partnership 
effects,  in  a  case  free  from  coUusion,  if  done  in  the  usual 
mode  of  dealing,  and  in  relation  to  the  trade  in  which  the 
partners  are  engaged,  or  when  the  pawnee  had  no  knowledge 
that  the  property  was  partnership  property.^  (1)  But  this  prin- 
eiple  does  not  extend  to  part  owners  engaged  in  a  particular 
purchase ;  for  they  are  regarded  as  tenants  in  common,  and 
no  member  can  convey  to  the  pawnee  a  greater  interest  than 
he  himself  has  in  the  concern.®  And  if  one  partner  acts 
fraudulently  with  strangers  in  a  matter  within  the  scope  of 
the  partnership  authority,  the  firm  is,  nevertheless,  bound  by 
the  contract.  (2)  The  connection  itself  is  a  declaration  to  the 
world  of  the  good  faith  and  integrity  of  the  members  of  the 
association,  and  an  implied  undertaking  to  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  each  within  the  compass  of  the  partnership  con- 
cerns. ^ 


»  WUlifl  ▼.  Dyson,  1  Starkie,  164,    Leavitt  v.  Peck,  8  Conn,  Rep.  124. 

^  BiffAQ,  2.  28.  Pothier,  de  Societe,  n.  87  to  n.  91.  Story  on  Part,  pp.  186. 
608. 

*  PothUr,  Traitk  du  Con,  de  Soe.'Nos.  71.  BO.  This  is  also  the  rule  in  Loaisiana, 
Code,  art.  28S8,  2839.  2841. 

<i  Raba  t.  Ryland,  1  Oow't  N.  P.  182.    Tupper  v.  Haythome,  in  Chancery,  re- 
ported in  a  note  to  the  case  in  Gow, 
'   *  Barton  y.  Williams,  6  Bamvo,  dt  Aid,  896. 

f  Willet  y.  Chambers,  Cotop.  Rep.  814.  Rap  y.  Latham,  2  Bamvo.  A  Aid,  796. 
Longman  y.  Pole,  Dawson  &  Lloyd,  126.  Bond  y.  Gibson,  1  Campb.  186.  Hume 
y.  Bolland,  1  Ryan  db  Moody,  871.  ^  B.  d:  Cress,  661.  M.  &  M.  Bank  y.  Gore,  16 
Mass.  R,  76.    Hadfield  y.  Jameson,  2  Man/.  68.    But  a  tort,  or  even  a  fraud,  com- 


(1)  A  sole  by  a  partner  of  his  interest  in  the  firm,  does  not  paae  his  own  debt  to  the  firm.  Tan 
Scoter  T.  Lefferts,  11  Barb.  B.  140. 

(2)  Hawkins  r.  Appleby,  2  Sanc^.  {Law)  B.  421.  Baboock  r.  Stone,  8  McLean^s  B,  172. 
Dnncan  r.  Clarke,  S  BUsh,  B,  687.  Bnt  one  partner  Is  not  liable  for  the  consequences  of  an 
ittegal  oontxmot  made  by  another  partner.   Hutcfalns  y.  Turner,  8  BumpK,  B,  Hb, 
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(5.)  Hovofcvr  ly  gua/rcmty. 

It  was  formerly  understood  that  one  partner  might  bind 
his  copartners  by  a  guaranty,  or  letter  of  credit,  in  the  name 
of  the  firm;*  and  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  case  ExpaHe  G(/rd(m^ 
considered  the  point  too  clear  for  argument.  But  a  diflferent 
principle  seems  to  have  been  adopted ;  and  it  is  now  held, 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  (1)  that  one  partner  is 
not  authorized  to  bind  the  partnership  by  a  guaranty  of 
the  debt  *of  a  third  person,  without  a  special  authority  *47 
for  that  purpose,  or  one  to  be  implied  from  the  common 
course  of  the  business,  or  the  previous  course  of  dealing  be- 
tween the  parties,  unless  the  guaranty  be  afterwards  adopted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  firm.  The  guaranty  must  have  re- 
ference to  the  regular  course  of  business  transacted  by  the 
partnership,  and  be  confined  to  advances  made  or  credit  given 
to  the  partnership  as  then  constituted,  and  not  extended  to 
new  advances  or  credits,  after  a  change  of  any  of  the  original 
partners  by  death  or  retirement,  and  then  it  will  be  obligatory 
upon  the  company ;  and  this  is  the  principle  on  which  the 
distinction  rests. «  The  same  general  rule  applies  when  one 
partner  gives  the  copartnership  as  a  mere  and  avowed  surety 


mitted  by  one  of  the  purtnersi  will  not  bmd  the  partnerabip,  if  it  be  not  in  the  mat- 
ter of  contract,  and  there  be  no  participation  in  it.  Parsons,  Oh.  J^  Pierce  v.  Jack- 
son, 6  MoiM.  Rep.  245.  Sherwood  ▼.  Marwick,  6  Oreerdeaf^  295.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, however,  to  this  rule.  Partners  are  responsible  for  the  tortions  acts  of  a  co- 
partner in  the  prosecution  of  the  copartnership  business,  as  well  as  for  the  tortions 
acts  and  negligences  of  their  servants^  and  a  partner  himself  may  sometimeB  act  in 
that  capacity.  Moreton  y.  Hardem,  4  Bamw.  6s  Oreis,  223.  Attorney-General  y . 
Stanneyforth,  Bunhury'i  Rep.  97.  Cdlyer  on  Partnerakip^  262 — 254.  296,  297. 
805,  806,  807.  Story  on  Partnersliip,  257—260.  But  the  senrant  must  be  em- 
ployed by  one  of  them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business  of  the  partnership.  "Way- 
land  y.  Elkina,  1  Siarkie's  N.  P.  Rep.  272.    Bostwick  y.  Champion,  11  Wendell,  571. 

*  Hope  y.  Oust,  dted  in  1  Eas^s  Rep.  53. 

«►  16  Vetey,  286. 

^  Duncan  y.  Lowndes,  8  Campb.  N".  P.  478.  Sandilonds  y.  Marsh,  2  Bamw.  S 
Aid.  678.  Crawford  y.  Stirling,  4  Etp.  N.  P.  207.  Sutton  and  M'Nickle  y.  Irwmei 
12  8erg.  Js  Rawle,  13.  £x  parte  Incite,  2  G.  d:  Jameton,  295.  HamiU  y.  Puryjs, 
2  Penn.  Rep.  177.  Story  on  Partnership,  190.  858.  861.  Oremer  y.  HigginsoD^  1 
Mason  R.  328.  Myers  y.  Edge,  *l  Term  R.  250.  262.  Strange  y.  Lee,  8  Eaif$  R. 
489.  Weston  y.  Barton,  4  Tcmnlon,  678.  682.  Pemberton  y.  Cakes,  4  Run,  R. 
154.    Dey  y.  Dayy,  10  AdolpK  d:  Ellis,  80. 

(1)  AndrawB y.  Planten' Bank,  18*  AM, Rep,  191 
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for  anoliher,  wiUiout  Uie  auUiority  or  consent  of  the  firm ;  for 
this  would  be  pledging  the  partnership  responsibility  in  a 
matter  entirely  nnconnected  with  the  partnership  bnsrneas.* 

(6.)  How  fcMT  ly  deed. 

Nor  can  one  partner  charge  the  firm  by  deed,  with  a  debt, 
even  in  commercial  dealings.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
technical  rules,  and  contrary  to  the  general  policy  of  the  law ; 
for  the  execution  of  a  deed  requires  a  special  authority ;  and 
such  a  power  has  been  deemed  by  the  English  courts  to  be  of 
dangerous  tendency,  as  it  would  enable  one  partner  to  give 
to  a  favourite  creditor  a  mortgage  or  a  lien  on  the  real  estates 
of  the  other  partners.^  But  one  partner,  by  the  special  au- 
thority of  his  copartners  under  seal,  and  if  in  their  presence, 
by  parol  authority,  may  execute  a  deed  for  them  in  a  trans- 
action in  which  they  were  all  interested.  It  amounts,  in 
judgment  of  law,  to  an  execution  of  the  deed  by  all  the 
partners,  though  sealed  by  one  of  them  only  ;  and  diis  is  the 
case,  if  the  other  partners,  by  assent  or  acts,  subsequently 
ratify  the  deed.<^  The  general  doctrine  of  the  English  law 
on  this  point  has  been  clearly  recognised  and  settled  by 
*48    numerous  decisions  in  our  *American  courts.^    The 

'     more  recent  cases  have  very  considerably  relaxed  the 


*  Foote  y.  Sabin,  19  Johru.  Rep.  164.  New- York  Fire  Inaarance  OompaDj  y. 
Bennetti  6  Conn,  Rep,  574.  Laverty  v.  Barr,  1  Wend,  R,  bZ\,  See,  also,  the 
same  pomt,  7  Wend.  158.  14  Id.  146.  15  id  864.  Andrews  t.  Planters'  Bank, 
7  Smedet  A  Jfartkall,  192. 

i>  CoUyer  on  Part  808—812.  McNangbten  t.  Partridge,  11  Ohio  R.  228.  A 
costom-hoDse  bond  for  duties  given  by  one  partner  wiU  not  bind  the  firm.  Met- 
calf  y.  Rjcrolt^  6  JT.  dt  8elw.  75.  Elliot  y.  Davis,  2  B,  d:  Ptdl.  888.  The  act  of 
Congress  of  1st  March,  1828,  c  149.  sec.  25,  has,  however,  rendered  such  bonds^ 
given  in  this  country,  binding  npon  the  firm.  Harrison  v.  Jackson,  7  Thtm  Rep. 
207.  Montgomery  y.  Boone,  2  B.  Monroe^  244.  Turbeville  v.  Ryan,  1  Sumphrejft 
Tenn.  iS.  118.    Story  on  Partner ehip,  178. 

•  Ball  y.  Dunsterville,  4  Term  Rep.  818.  Williams  v.  Walsby,  4  Etp.  Hf.  P. 
220.  Steiglitz  v.  Eggmton,  1  HoICb  N.  P.  141.  Brutton  y.  Burton,  1  ChiUif% 
Rep.  707.    Swan  v.  Stedman,  4  MeUcdf  R.  548. 

^  Gerard  v.  Basse,  1  Dallai  Rep.  119.  Oreen  v.  Beats,  2  Cainei  Rep,  254. 
Clement  v.  Brush,  8  Johm.  Cae.  180.  Mackay  v.  Bloodgood,  9  Johnt,  Rep.  285. 
Anon.,  2  Hayw.  If.  0.  Rep,  99.  Mills  v.  Barber,  4  Da^a  Rep,  428.  Garland  v. 
Davidson,  8  Munf.  Rep,  189.  Hart  v.  Withers,  1  Penn,  Rep,  285.  Posey  y. 
BuUitt»  1  BhickfarSe  Ind.  Rep.  99.  Skinner  v.  Dayton,  19  John%.  Rep.  515.  1 
Wenddl,  826.  9  Ibid.  439.  Konnely  y.  Doherty,  1  Yerffer'$  limn.  Rep.  26.  Swan 
T.  Stedmao,  4  JIfetealf,  548. 
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former  strictness  on  this  subject ;  and  while  they  profess  to 
retain  the  rule  itself,  they  qualify  it  exceedingly,  in  order  to 
make  it  suit  the  exigences  of  conmiercial  associations.  An 
absent  partner  may  be  bound  by  a  deed  executed  on  behalf 
of  the  firm,  by  his  copartner,  provided  there  be  either  a  pre- 
vious parol  authority  or  a  subsequent  parol  adoption  of  the 
act* 

One  partner  may,  by  deed,  execute  the  ordinary  release  of 
a  debt  belonging  to  the  copartnership,  and  thereby  bar  the 
firm  of  a  right  which  it  possessed  jointly.  This  is  within  the 
general  control  of  the  {fhrtnership  funds,  and  within  the 
right  which  each  partner  possesses,  to  collect  debts  and  re- 
ceive payment,  and  to  give  a  discharge.  The  rule  of  law 
and  equity  is  the  same  ;  and  it  must  be  a  case  of  collusion 
for  fraudulent  purposes,  between  the  partner  and  the  debtor 
that  will  destroy  the   effect  of  the  release.>>     A  release 


*  Skinner  t.  Dayton,  19  John9on*$  R.  612.  Anderson  y.  Tompldna,  1  Brock,  C, 
Rep.  462.  Storif  on  Fartnerihip,  pp.  1*76 — 181.  Cadj  v.  Shepherd,  11  Pick. 
405, 406.  Bond  y.  Aitkin,  6  WaU$  dt  8erg.  165,  In  Jadnon  y.  Porter,  20  Mar- 
tin* 9  L.  Rep,  200,  it  was  admitted,  that  where  a  deed  was  executed  by  one  partner 
in  the  name  of  the  firm,  parol  eyidence  was  receivable  to  show  the  written  assent 
of  the  other  partner.  The  case  of  Gram  y.  Seton  <&  Bunker,  in  the  city  of  New- 
Tork,  (1  Halte  N.  T.  Rep,  262,)  goes  a  great  deal  forther,  and  holds  that  one 
partner  may  execute,  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  an  instrument  under  sea),  necessaiy 
in  the  usual  course  of  business,  which  will  be  binding  upon  the  firm,  provided  the 
partner  had  previous  authority  for  that  purpose ;  and  such  avihmrity  need  not  he 
vmder  teal,  nor  in  writing,  nor  epeddUy  eommunieeUedfor  ike  tpedfie  purpose,  but 
it  may  be  in/erred  from  the  partnerekip  itmif,  and  from  the  eubaequent  oonduei  of 
the  copartner  implying  an  ateent  to  the  oeL  In  Teoneasee,  the  doctrine,  that  a 
subsequent  ratification  or  a  parol  authority  will  render  valid  the  act  of  one  partner 
to  bind  the  other  by  deed,  is  rejected,  as  being  contrary  to  tiheir  established  de- 
cisions. (1)  Turbeville  y.  Ryan,  1  Humphrey,  118.  Tbaa  was  adhering  to  the 
stem  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  that  it  required  a  prior  authority,  under  seal,  or 
a  subsequent  ratification,  under  seal,  to  make  a  sealed  instrument,  executed  by  one 
partner  only,  binding  on  the  firm,  and  which  doctrine  has  become  essentially  re- 
laxed in  the  commercial  states. 

i>  Tooker's  Case,  2  Co,  68.  Ruddock's  Case^  6  Oo»  25.  Lord  Kenyon,  in  Peny 
y.  Jackson,  4  Term,  519.  Stead  v.  Salt,  8  Bingham,  101.  Hawahaw  y.  Parkins, 
2  Swanst,  Rtp,  576 — 580.  PierK>n  y.  Hooker,  8  J^m,  Rep,  68.  Bmen  y.  Mar- 
quand,  17  Johm,  Rep,  58.  Salmon  v.  Davis,  4  Binney,  875.  Halsey  y.  Whitney, 
4  Maeon,  206. 288.    Smith  y.  Stone,  4  Gill  it  Jt^e,  8ia 


(1)  The  pitndple  of  Oram  v.  Seton  has  been  Bostained  In  the  y.  Y.  Oowri  <tfAppeale,  in  the 
of  Smith  V.  Kerr,  8  Omut  A 144. 100. 
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*4:9    by  one  partner,  to  a  *partner8liip  debtor,  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  partnership,  has  been  held  to  be  a  bar  of 
anj  action  at  law  against  the  debtor.^    So,  also,  in  bankruptcy, 
one  partner  may  execute  a  deed,  and  do  any  other  act  requi- 
site in  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  and  thereby  bind  the  part- 
nership.   This  is  another  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that 
one  partner  cannot  bind  the  company  by  deed.*»    Ifor  can  i 
/  one  partner  bind  the  firm  by  a  submission  to  arbitration,  even  / 
'  of  matters  arising  out  of  the  business  of  the  firm.    The  prin- 
ciple is,  that  there  is  no  implied  authority,  except  so  far  as  it 
is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  firm.<:    It  would 
also  go  to  deprive  the  other  parties  of  their  legal  rights  and 
remedies  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.^ 

(7.)  How  far  hy  admissions  of  debt. 

The  acknowledgment  of  an  antecedent  debt  by  a  single 
partner,  during  the  continuance  of  the  partnership,  will  bind 
the  firm  equally  with  the  creation  of  the  debt  in  tiie  first  in- 
stance; and  it  will  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, if  it  be  a  clear  and  unqualified  acknowledgment  of  the 
debt.®  Whether  any  such  acknowledgment,  or  promise  to 
pay,  if  made  by  one  partner  after  the  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership, will  bind  a  firm,  or  take  a  case  out  of  the  statute  as 
to  the  other  partners,  has  been  for  some  time  an  unsettled 
and  quite  a  vexed  question,  in  the  books.    In  Whitoomh  v. 


•  Salmon  y.  Davis,  4  Binnmft  875. 

^  JSx  parU  HodgkinsoD,  19  Veuy,  291. 

•Stead  y.  Salt,  8  BinghanCt  Rep,  101.  Earthaos  v.  Ferrer,  1  Peter^  U,  8. 
Rep,  221.  Buchanan  y.  Curry,  19  JohnaorCa  R.  187.  Lumsden  y.  Gordon,  cited 
iq  1  Siairif  IntUtutums  of  ths  Law  of  Scotlandf  p.  141,  edit  by  More,  1882. 
CofUrOt  Taylor  y.  CoiyeU,  12  Serg,  ot  i2.  248.  Southard  y.  Steele,  8  Munro^z  R, 
488. 

^  8tor^  on  ParinerMpy  170.  By  the  civil  and  the  French  law,  one  partner 
cannot  oompromiBe  a  suit,  or  submit  a  controversy  to  arbitration,  without  the  consent 
of  his  associates.  2>t^.  8.  8.  60.  Polhier,  de  SoeiitS,  u.  ^S,  Nor  can  one  partner 
retain  an  attorney,  with  power  to  appear  and  act  for  the  firm  in  an  action  against  it, 
for  this  would  be  beyond  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  relationship,  and  would  expose 
the  mnocent  partner  to  judgment  and  execution  without  his  knowledge  or  consent 
Hambridge  v.  De  la  Cronee,  (cited  in  the  Law  Magazine  for  February,  1846,  p.  78.) 

•  Pittam  y.  Foster,  \  B.ds  Ortu.  248.  Burleigh  v.  Stott,  8  id.  86.  Collyer  on 
Part.  286—290.  The  same  principle  applies  as  to  the  admissipn  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  facts  by  one  partner  relative  to  a  partnership  transaction.  CoUyer  on 
Pali.  290.    Hlory  en  Partner tkip,  160. 
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Wkitmg^^  it  was  held,  that  the  admission  of  one  joint  maker 
of  a  note  took  the  case  out  of  the  statute  as  to  the  other 
maker,  and  that  decision  has  been  followed  in  this  country.  >> 
The  doctrine  of  that  case  has  even  been  extended  to  acknow- 
ledgment by  a  partner  after  this  dissolution  of  the  partner- 
ship, in  relation  to  antecedent  transactions,  on  the 
Aground  that  as  to  them,  the  partnership  still  continued,<^  ^50 
But  there  have  been  qualifications  annexed  to  the  gene- 
ral principle ;  for  after  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership,  the 
power  of  the  members  to  bind  the  firm  ceases,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  debt  will  not,  of  itself,  be  sufficient,  in- 
asmuch as  that  would,  in  effect,  be  keeping  the  firm  in  life 
and  activity.**  To  give  that  acknowldgement  any  force,  the 
existence  of  the  original  partnership  debt  must  be  proved,  or 
admitted  diiwnde;  and  then  the  confession  of  a  partner,  after 
the  dissolution,  is  admissible,  as  to  demands  not  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations.®  Of  late,  however,  the  decision  in 
Whitcomb  V.  Whii/mg  has  been  very  much  questioned  in 
England ;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  considered  as  an  unsound 
authority  by  the  court  which  originally  pronounced  it.f    And 


»  Doug,  Rep.  662. 

^  Bound  y.  Lathrop,  4  Conn,  Rep.  836.  Haot  y.  Bridgbam,  2  Pick.  Rep.  581. 
Ward  y.  Howell,  5  Harr.  A  Johne,  60.  Walton  y.  Robinson,  5  Iredell  i\r.  0,  Late 
Rep.  841.  By  ifate.  R.  8.  c.  120.  sec  14,  one  joint  promiasor  is  not  affected  by  the 
admission  of  the  other. 

•  Wood  y.  Braddick,  1  Taunt.  Rep.  104.  Lacey  y.  ITNeil,  4  Dow/.  <k  Ryl  7. 
Cady  y.  Shepherd,  11  Pick.  408.  Austin  y.  Bostwick,  9  Oonn.  Rep.  496.  Hen- 
dricks y.  Campbell  <&  Clarke,  1  Baile^fe  S.  0.  Rep.  522.  Simpson  y.  Geddes,  2 
Barf  a  Rep.  688.  Fisher  y.  Tucker,  1  M'Cord'a  Ch.  Rep.  190.  Fellows  y.  Gui- 
marin,  Ihidlei/'s  Geo.  Rep.  100.  Brewster  y.  Hardeman,  ibid.  140.  Greenleaf  y. 
Quincy,  8  Fairfield,  11. 

'  Hackey  y.  Patrick,  8  Johna.  Rep.  686.    Walden  y.  Sherburne,  15  ibid.  409. 
Baker  y.  Stackpole,  9  Ooweny  420.    Shelton  y.  Cocke,  8  Munf.  191.    Chardon  y. 
Colder,  2  Const.  Rep.  8.  C  685.    Fisher  y.  Tucker,  1  M'Cor^t  Ch.  Rep.  S.  C.  177. 
179.    Walker  y.  Dubeny,  1  Marih.  Rep.  189.    Lackomette  y.  Thomas,  6  Rob, 
LotUe.  R,  172. 

*  Smith  y.  Ludlows,  6  JoHm.  Rep.  267.  Johnson  y.  Beardslee,  15  ibid.  8.  Cady 
y.  Shepherd,  1 1  Pick.  400.  Brisban  y.  Boyd,  4  Paige,  17.  Greenleaf  y.  Quincy,  8 
Fairfield,  11. 

'  Brandram  y.  Wharton,  I  B.d  Aid.  468.  Atkins  y.  Tredgold,  2  Bamw,  A  Crest* 
28.  But  in  Perham  y.  Raynall,  9  Moorie  C,  B.  Rep.  666,  the  authority  of  the  case 
of  Whiteomb  y.  Whiting  is  reinstated ;  and  it  was  held  to  contain  aoond  doctrine, 
to  the  extent  that  an  admowledgment  within  the  six  years,  by  one  of  two  makers 
of  a  joint  and  seyeral  note,  reyiyes  the  debt  against  both,  though  the  other  had 
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we  have  high  authority  in  this  country  for  the  conclnsion, 
that  the  acknowledgment  by  a  partner,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  partnership,  of  a  debt  barred  by  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations, will  be  of  no  avail  against  the  statute,  so  as  to  take 
the  debt  out  of  it  as  to  the  other  partner,  on  the  ground  that 
the  power  to  create  a  new  right  against  the  partnership  does 
not  exist  in  any  partner  after  the  dissolution  of  it ;  (1)  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, is  not  the  mere  continuation  of  the  original  promise, 
but  a  new  contract,  springing  out  of  and  supported  by  the 
original  consideration.  This  is  the  doctrine,  not  only  in 
Ifew-York,  Indiana,  Fennsylyania,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and 

Louisiana,  but  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
*61    *States  ;*  and  the  law  in  England  and  in  this  country, 

seem  equally  to  be  tending  to  this  conclusion.^  But 
there  is  a  distinction  between  an  acknowledgment  which  goes 


eigned  the  note  as  a  surety.    Pease  v.  Hirat^  10  Bamw.  A  Crn$,  122.    Pritchar  y. 
Draper,  1  Buatell  <b  Mylne,  191.  8.  P. 

*  Bell  T.  MorrisoD,  1  Peteri  U,  8.  Rep.  861.  Levy  v.  Cadet,  1*7  8erg.  Js  Rawle, 
126.  Searigbt  t.  Craighead,  1  Penn.  Rep,  186.  Yandes  t.  Lefayour,  2  Black/. 
IncL  Rep,  871.  Hopkins  t.  Banks,  7  Cowen,  660.  Baker  t.  Stackpole,  9  ibid,  420. 
Brewster  v.  Hardemao,  Ihtdley*»  Rep.  188.  Lambeth  y.  Yavter,  6  Robin9<m, 
Zouit,  R,  128.  Yan  Dyck  y.  NoYoell,  2  Humph,  192.  Bispham  y.  Patterson,  2 
M*Lean*$  R,  87.  In  this  last  case,  Mr.  Justice  M'Lean  considers  the  English  rule, 
that  the  admission  of  one  partner,  made  after  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and 
even  of  a  payment  made  to  him  after  the  dissolution,  is  good  evidence  to  bind  the 
other  partners,  to  be  well  settled  and  upon  sound  principles ;  but  he  yields  his 
better  judgment  to  the  contrary  doctrine,  settled  by  the  weight  of  American  au- 
thority. 

^  This  is  contrary  to  a  decision  in  North  Carolina,  in  M'Intyre  y.  Oliver,  2 
Hawks,  200,  and  recognised  in  Willis  y.  Hill,  2  J)ev.  <t  Battle^  284,  and  in  Walton 
Y.  Robinson,  6  Iredell  L,  Rep,  841 ;  but  it  may  now  be  considered  as  the  better 
and  more  authoritative,  and  perhaps  the  settled  doctrine.  By  the  English  statute  of 
9th  May,  1828,  entitled ''An  act  rendering  a  written  memorandum  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  certain  promises  and  engagements,"  it  is  declared,  in  reference  to 
acknowledgments  and  promises  ofifered  in  evidence  to  take  cases  out  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  that  joint  contractors,  or  executors,  or  administrators  of  any  contract- 
or, shall  not  be  chargeable  in  respect  of  any  written  acknowledgment  of  his  oo- 
contractor,  ^,  though  such  co-contractor,  his  executors,  <&c.,  may  be  rendered  liable 
by  virtue  of  such  new  acknowledgment  or  promise.  The  like  law  in  MaM.  R,  8. 
c  120.  sec  14.    Gay  y.  Bowen,  8  Mete.  R,  100.    Cady  y.  Shepherd,  11  Ptdir.400. 

(1)  Bneh  Is  the  settled  law  of  New-Tork.  Ysn  Kemren  v.  Pannelee,  9  CbmeL  IL  698.  But  see 
Beid  V.  HeNangfatoii,  16  Air&.  J2. 168. 
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to  create  a  new  contract,  and  the  declarations  of  a  partner, 
made  after  the  dissolntion  of  the  partnership,  concerning 
facts  which  transpired  previous  to  that  event ;  and  declara- 
tions of  that  character  are  held  to  be  admissible.* 

If,  however,  in  the  terms  of  dissolution  of  a  partnership? 
one  partner  be  authorized  to  use  the  name  of  the  firm  in 
the  prosecution  of  suits,  he  may  bind  all  bj  a  note  for  him- 
self and  his  partners,  in  a  matter  concerning  judicial  pro- 
ceedings.'' 

(8.)  Dealing  on  separate  account. 

The  business  and  contracts  of  a  partner,  distinct  from  and 
independent  of  the  business  of  the  partnership,  are  on  his 
own  account ;  and  yet  it  is  said  that  one  partner  cannot  be 
permitted  to  deal  on  his  own  private  account  in  any  matter 
which  ifl  obvionsly  at  variance  with  the  business  of  Aepart- 
nership,  and  that  the  company  would  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  every  such  contract.**  The  object  of  this  rule  is  to 
withdraw  from  each  partner  the  temptation  to  bestow  more 
attention,  and  exercise  a  sharper  sagacity,  in  respect  to  his 
own  purchases  and  sales,  than  to  the  concerns  of  the  part- 
nership *in  the  same  line  of  business.  The  rule  is  *52 
evidently  founded  in  sound  policy ;  and  the  same  rule 
is  applied  to  the  case  of  a  master  of  a  vessel,  charged  with  a 
cargo  for  a  foreign  market,  and  in  which  he  has  a  joint  con- 
cem.<J  But  a  person  may  become  a  partner  with  one  indi- 
vidual of  a  partnership,  without  being  concerned  in  that  part- 
nership ;  for  though  A.  &  B.  are  mercantile  partners,  A.  may 
form  a  separate  partnership  with  C,  and  the  latter  would 
have  no  right  to  a  share  in  the  profits,  nor  would  he  be  bound 
for  the  engagements  of  the  house  of  A.  &  B.,  because  his 


«  Parker  ▼.  Merrill,  6  Orsenleaf,  41.    Maim  t.  Locke,  II  If,  K  Rep,  246. 
^  Barton  ▼.  Isut,  6  Bamw.  <t  Aid,  267. 

•  Pothier,  TVaitS  du  Oon,  d$ 8oe, No.  69.  QlaasiogtoD  t. Thwaitea,  1  iSliii.  d:  Siu, 
188.  Featherstonbavigh  t.  Fenwick,  17  Veteyt  298.  BurtOQ  y.  Wookej,  Madd,^ 
Oeld.  867.  6  Madd,  R.  867.  RosseU  v.  Anatwick,  1  Sim.  R,  62.  Faucet  r. 
Whitebooae,  7  RmmM  ds  Myitu,  182. 148.  In  the  caae  from  F«My,oQe  partoer 
had  aecretlj,  for  his  own  benefit,  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  release  of  the  premisea 
where  the  joint  trade  was  carried  00,  and  the  lease  was  held  to  be  a  tmst  for  the 
benefit  of  the  oopartnerBhip.    See  infra,  toL  it.  871. 

*  Bwlay  Potyt  Cowb  de  Droit  Com,  tome  il  94^ 
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partnership  would  only  extend  to  the  honse  of  A,  &  C* 
But  Buch  involved  •partnerships  require  to  be  watched  with  a 
jealous  observation,  and  especially  if  they  relate  to  business 
of  the  same  kind,  inasmuch  as  th^  attention  of  the  person 
belonging  to  both  firms  might  be  distracted  in  the  conflicts 
of  interest,  and  his  vigilance  and  duty  in  respect  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  concerns  become  much  relaxed.  Partners 
are  bound  to  conduct  themselves  with  good  faith,  and  to 
apply  themselves  with  diligence  in  the  business  of  the  con- 
cem,  and  not  to  divert  the  fiinds  to  any  purpose  foreign  to 
.the  trusts 

m.  Of  thediasoluUan  of  parim£T8hip, 

If  a  partnership  be  formed  for  a  single  purpose  or  transac- 
tion, it  ceases  as  soon  as  the  business  is  completed;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  and  reasonable  than  the  rule  of 
the  civil  law,  that  the  partnership  in  any  business  should 
cease  when  there  was  an  end  put  to  the  business  itself.<^ 
*63    If  the  ^partnership  be  for  a  definite  period,  it  termi- 


*'  Ex  parte  Barrow,  2  Rot^t  Cases  in  Bankruptcy,  252.  Glaaaington  y. 
Tbwaites,  1  Sim.  Js  8tu.  124.  188.  Lord  EldoD  there  refers  to  the  case  of  Sir 
Charlee  Raymond,  as  ooDtaming  the  doctrine.  It  was  also  the  doctrine  of  the  civil 
law,  and  is  the  law  of  those  countries  which  follow  the  civil  law.  Soeii  met  iocitu, 
meut  aoeiue  non  eat,  JHg.  17.  2.  20.  Pothier,  Traiti  du  Con,  de  Soe.  No.  91.  £rak> 
Jnet,  voL  ii.  6.  8.  sec.  22.  BelFt  Com,  vol.  iL  664.  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana,  art. 
2842.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  said  Lord  Ch.  J.  Eyre,  1  Bos.  <k  Pull.  546,  that,  as 
between  themselves,  a  partnership  may  have  transactions  with  an  individual  part- 
nei:,  or  with  two  or  more  of  the  partners,  having  their  separate  estate  engaged  in 
some  joint  concern,  in  which  the  general  partnership  is  not  interested ;  and  that 
they  may  convert  the  joint  property  of  the  general  partnership  into  the  separate 
property  of  an  individual  partner,  or  into  the  joint  property  of  two  or  more  part- 
ners, or  e  eofiverso.  See,  also,  Oow  on  Partnership,  p.  75.  Collyer  on  Partnership, 
pp.  176 — 178.    Story  on  Partnership,  p.  820. 

^  Stoughton  V.  Lynch,  1  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  470.  Long  t.  Majestre,  ihid.  806. 
Fancett  v.  Whitehouse,  1  Russ.  db  Mylne,  182.  Collyer  on  Partnership,  96.  If 
the  partnership  suffers  loss  from  the  gross  negligence,  unskilfolness,  fraud  or 
wanton  misconduct  of  a  partner,  in  the  course  of  their  business,  or  from  a  known 
deviation  from  the  partnership  articles,  he  is  ordinarily  responsible  over  to  the 
other  partners  for  all  losses  and  damages  sustained  thereby.  Maddeford  t.  Aust- 
wick,  1  Sim.  R.  89.  PothUr,  de  Soeiiti,  n.  188.  Story  on  Partnership,  261— 
267. 

•  InsL  8.  26.  6.  Extincto  subjeeto,  toUUur  aclfunetum.  Pothier,  JVaitS  du  Con. 
de  Soe.  Nos.  140 — 148,  illustrates  this  rule  in  his  usual  manner,  by  a  number  of 
plain  and  familiar  examples.    16  Johns,  Rep.  491.  S.  P. 
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nates  of  course  when  the  period  arrives.  But  in  that 
case,  and  in  the  case  in  which  the  period  of  its  duration  is  not 
fixed,  it mayteminate from Tarioua causes, whichlshaU now 
endeavour  to  explain,  as  M^ell  as  trace  the  consequences  of  the 
dissolution. 

A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  bj  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
parties,  or  of  one  of  them,  and  by  the  death,  insanity  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  either,  and  by  judicial  decree,  or  by  such  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  one  of  the  parties  as  disables  him  to  per- 
form his  part  c^  the  duly.  It  may  also  be  dissolved  by  ope- 
ration of  law,  by  reason  of  war  between  the  governments  to 
which  the  partners  respectively  belong,  so  as  to  render  the 
business  carried  on  by  the  association  impracticable  and  un- 
lawful.* 

(1.)  DUscH/ution  hy  the  vduntary  act  of  either  partner. 

It  is  an  established  principle  in  the  law  of  partnership,  that 
if  it  be  without  any  definite  period,  any  partner  may  withdraw 
at  a  moment's  notice,  when  he  pleases,  and  dissolve  the  part- 
nership. >»  The  civil  law  contains  the  same  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject ^^  The  existence  of  engagements  with  third  persons  does 
not  prevent  the  dissolution  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  or  either 
of  them,  though  those  engagements  will  not  be  affected,  and 
the  partnership  will  still  continue  as  to  all  antecedent  con- 
cerns, until  they  are  duly  adjusted  and  settled.*^  A  rea- 
sonable notice  of  the  dissolution  might  be  very  *ad-    ^54 


»  I%U,  8.  26.  Bee.  X  8.  Txnnta^  h.  t  8.  26. 4.  Bvh,  m  InU,  lib.  8.  tit  26.  see. 
6.  Poihier,  Traite  du  Con,  d$  Soe,  Nos.  147, 148.  11  Vesey,  6.  1  SwansL  Rep, 
480.  508.    16  JohfU,  R$p,  491. 

^  Peacock  ▼.  Peacock,  16  Vetey^  49.  Feathentoohaugh  t.  Fenvick,  1*7  VeMtiff 
298.    Lord  Eldon,  io  1  BwimL  Rep.  508. 

•  IfuL  8.  26.  4.    Code,  4.  87.  5. 

'  PotMer,  TVaiti  du  Con.  d$  Boe.  No.  150,  aays,  that  the  diseolation  by  the  act 
of  a  party  ought  to  be  done  in  good  fidth,  and  Beaflonably-- <i«6et  eue  foeiet  bona 
fide  et  iempeethe.  He  states  the  case  of  an  adrantageoiis  bargain  for  the  partners 
being  in  contemplation,  and  one  of  them,  with  a  view  to  appropriate  the  bargain 
to  himself,  suddenly  dissolves  the  partnershipi  A  dissolation  at  such  a  moment^ 
he  justly  concludes^  would  be  unayailing.  This  general  rule  was  alao  the  doctrine 
of  the  dnl  Uw.  Jn$L  8.  tit  26.  IHg.  11  2.  65.  4.  Jhmat,  b.  1.  tit  8.  sec.  5. 
Code  Civil  of  Frcmce,  art  1869, 1870, 1871.  Code  of  ZouUiana,  art  2855  to  art- 
2859.  2  Beir$  Com.  582,  588.  District  Court  of  Maine,  Fek  1846,  United 
States  T.  JarTis. 
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Tantageons  to  the  company,  but  it  is  not  requisite ;  and  a 
partner  may,  if  he  pleases,  in  a  case  free  from  fraud,  choose  a 
very  unseasonable  moment  for  the  exercise  of  his  right.  A 
sense  of  common  interest  is  deemed  a  sufficient  security 
against  the  abuse  of  the  discretion.^  Though  the  partnership 
be  constituted  by  deed,  a  notice  in  the  gazette  by  one  partner, 
is  evidence  of  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership  as  against  the 
party  to  the  notice,  even  if  the  partnership  articles  require  a 
dissolution  by  deed.** 

But  if  the  partners  have  formed  a  partnership  by  articles 
for  a  definite  period,  in  that  case,  it  is  said,  that  it  cannot  be 
dissolved  without  mutual  consent  before  the  period  arrives.^' 
This  is  the  assumed  principle  of  law  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  Pea- 
cock V.  Peacock,^  and  in  Crawahay  v.  Ma/ule^^  and  by  Judge 
Washington,  in  Pierpont  v.  Oraham;^  and  yet,  in  Mar- 
quand  v.  Nefw-  York  Man.  Company ^k  it  was  held,  that  the 
voluntary  assignment  by  one  partner  of  all  his  interest  in  the 
concern,  dissolved  the  partnership,  though  it  was  stipulated 
in  the  articles  that  the  partnership  was  to  continue  until  two 
of  the  partners  should  demand  a  dissolution,  and  the  other 
partners  wished  the  business  to  be  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  assignment  And  in  Skirmer  v.  DayUm^  it  was  held  by 
one  of  the  judges,i  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  indis- 
soluble partnership.  It  was  revocable  in  its  own  nature, 
*65  and  each  party  might,  by  giving  *due  notice,  dissolve 
the  partnership  as  to  all  future  capacity  of  the  firm  to 
bind  him  by  contract ;  and  he  had  the  same  legal  power,  even 
though  the  parties  had  covenanted  with  each  other  that  the 
partnership  should  continue  for  such  a  period  of  time.  The 
only  consequence  of  such  a  revocation  of  the  partnership 


«  17  V9wy,  808,  809. 

^  Doe  and  Waithman  t.  Ifilea^  1  StarkUa  J^.  P.  181.    CoUyer  an  Part  164. 
Story  on  Partnerthip,  890. 

•  Oow  on  Partnerthip,  808.  806.  edit  Pbil.  1825. 

*  16  FtfMy,  66. 

•  1  Swanst.  Rep.  495. 

'  4  Wa$h.  O.  O.  Rep,  284. 

ff  17  Jokm,  Rep.  625.    1  Wharion,  881.  888.  S.  P. 

^  19  JbAni.  ii^.  588. 

*  Mr.  Joatice  Piatt 
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power  in  the  intermediate  time,  would  be,  that  the  partner 
would  subject  himself  to  a  claim  of  damages  for  a  breach  of 
the  covenant^  Such  a  power  would  seem  to  be  implied  in 
the  capacity  of  a  partner  to  interfere  and  dissent  from  a  pur^ 
chase  or  contract  about  to  be  made  by  his  associates ;  and  the 
commentators  on  the  Institutes  lay  down  the  principle  as 
drawn  from  the  civil  law,  that  each  partner  has  a  power  to 
dissolve  the  connection  at  any  time,  notwithstanding  any  con- 
vention to  the  contrary,  and  that  the  power  results  from  |he 
nature  of  the  association.  They  hold  every  such  convention 
null,  and  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  no  partner 
should  be  obliged  to  continue  in  such  a  partnership  against 
his  will,  inasmuch  as  the  community  of  goods  in  such  a  case 
engenders  discord  and  litigation.^ 

The  marriage  of  2k  feme  sole  partner  would  likewise  operate 
as  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership ;  because  her  capacity  to 
act  ceases,  and  she  becomes  subject  to  the  control  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  partner  to  in- 
troduce, by  his  own  act,  the  agency  of  a  new  partner  into  the 
firm.® 

(2.)  By  the  death  of  apcurtner. 

The  death  of  either  party  is,  ipso  facto^  from  the  time  of 
the  death,  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  however  numerous 
the  association  may  be.    The  personal  qualities  of  each 
partner  enter  into  the  consideration  ^of  the  contract,    *56 
and  the  survivors  ought  not  to  be  held  bound  without  a 
new  assent,  when,  perhaps,  the  abilities  and  skill,  or  charac- 


>  In  Biflbop  ▼.  BreckleB,  1  BoffmwC%  Ch,  R.  684,  it  was  considered  to  be  rather 
doabtfnl  whether  either  party  might  dissolve  the  partnership  at  pleasure,  upon 
due  notice,  and  yet  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  was  deemed  the  most  reasonable.  But 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  CommttUariei  on  PartnerMhip,  p.  897,  considers  it  quite 
unreasonable  to  allow  a  parfser  to  dissolve  the  partnership  9ua  tponte  from  mere 
caprice,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  the  concern,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  donei 
except  under  reasonable  drcumstances.    See  tn/Vo,  p.  61. 

^  AdtQ  mUem  viium  est  ex  natttra  e$9e  toeieiuiiM  uniuM  diiietuu  tatam  dittoivi, 
vt  guamvU  ob  iniiio  wnvenerit,  tU  toeUUu  perpetuo  dwrareit  out  n€  lieeret  ah  ea 
renlire  inviiu  eaUrU  ;  tamen  tale  paetumf  tanquatnfaetum  eonira  naturam  soeie* 
tatU,  tficfiM  in  <HUmum  ntUla  coUio  est  contemnere  licet  Vtnniue,  in  Intt  8.  26. 4. 
pi.  1.  Ferriere,  UntL  tome  v.  156.  Dig.  11.  2.  14.  Domain  h.  1.  tit  8.  sec  6, 
and  art  1  to  8,  by  Strahaa 

•  Nerot  T.  Bumand,  4  Ruts,  260. 
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ter  and  credit  of  the  deceased  partner,  were  the  inducements 
to  the  formation  of  the  connection.*  Pothier  says,  that  the 
representatiyes  of  the  deceased  partner  are  bound  by  new 
contracts  made  in  the  name  of  the  partnership,  by  the  survi* 
vor,  until  notice  be  given  of  the  death,  or  it  be  presumed  to 
hare  been  received.**  But  Lord  Eldon  was  of  opinion  that 
the  death  of  the  partner  did,  of  itself,  work  the  dissolution  ; 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  notwithstanding  all  he  had 
res^d  on  the  subject,  that  a  deceased  partner's  estate  became 
liable  to  the  debts  of  the  continuing  partners,  for  want  of  no- 
tice of  such  dissolution.^  In  the  Boman  law,  and  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  civilians,  every  subject  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  partnership  is  considered  with  admirable  sagacity 
and  precision  ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  rule  was  carried  so 
far,  that  even  a  stipulation  that,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 
either  partner,  the  heir  of  the  deceased  should  be  admitted 
into  the  partnership,  was  declared  void.^  The  provision  in 
the  Koman  law  was  followed  by  Argou,  in  his  Institutes  of 
the  old  French  law.^  Pothier  was  of  opinion,  however,  that 
the  civil  law  abounded  in  too  much  refinement  on  this  point ; 
and  that  if  there  be  a  provision  in  the  original  articles  of 
partnership  for  the  continuance  of  the  rights  of  partnership 
in  the  representatives  of  the  deceased,  it  would  be  valid/ 
His  opinion  has  been  followed  in  the  Code  Napoleon ;%  and 
in  the  English  law,  such  a  provision  in  the  articles  of 
*57    partnership  for  *the  benefit  of  the  representatives  of  a 


•  Pothier,  TraiU  du  Con.  de  Soc,  No.  146.  Imt.  8.  26.  6.  Ftnntu*,  h.  t 
Pearce  y.  Chamberlaio,  2  Vetey,  ien,  38.  Lord  Eldon,  Volliamy  y.  Noble,  3  Meri- 
vale,  614.    Orawahay  v.  Maule,  1  SwmtL  Rep,  609,  and  note,  ibid. 

^  Pothier,  TraiU  dtt  Con,  de  Soc  Noa.  166, 167.  The  Roman  law  alao  required 
notice  to  the  sarviving  partners  of  the  death  of  anj  partner,  before  that  event  dis- 
Bolred  the  partnership.    Dig.  17.  2.  65. 10. 

«  Cra^shay  v.  CfoUins,  16  Veaey,  228.  Kinder  v.  Taylor,  dted  in  6^010  on  Part- 
ner ship,  260.  Vulliamy  v.  Noble,  8  Merivale,  614.  The  laws  of  Louisiana  do  not 
recognise  any  authority  in  a  surviTing  partner,  and  he  cannot  administer  the  effects 
of  the  partnership  until  duly  appointed  administrator.  Notrebe  y.  HcKinney,  6 
Robineon  i2. 18. 

'  i^t^.  17.  2.  86.  62.  69. 

•  Inet.  au  Droit  Francoie,  1.  8.  c.  23. 
'  Pothier,  ub.eup.  No.  146. 

c  Art  186S. 
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deceased  partner,  is  not  questioned;  and  it  was  expressly 
sustained  by  Lord  Talbot. « 

A  communitj  of  interest  still  exists  between  the  survivor 
and  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  partner ;  and  those 
representatives  have  a  right  to  insist  on  the  application  of  the 
joint  property  to  tlie  payment  of  the  joint  debts,  and  a  due 
distribution  of  the  surplus.  So  long  as  those  objects  remain 
to  be  accomplished,  the  partnership  may  be  considered  as 
having  a  limited  continuance.  K  the  survivor  does  not  ac- 
count in  a  reasonable  time,  a  court  of  chancery  will  grant  an 
injunction  to  restrain  him  from  acting,  and  appoint  a  receiver, 
and  direct  the  accounts  to  be  taken.  ^    If  the  surviving  part- 


>  Wrexham  y.  HadiHestoo,  1  Swantton,  614,  note.  Orawahaj  v.  Maule,  1  Swan- 
iton,  6^.  Cdlyer  wi  Fart.  6,  6.  See,  also,  Fearce  v.  Chamberlain,  2  Vetey^  Men, 
88.  Balmain  y.  Shore,  9  Vesey,  500.  Warner  t.  Canningham,  8  Dou^i  Pari,  Ca$, 
76.  Oratz  y.  Bayard,  1 1  8erg.  ds  RauHe^  41.  Scholefield  y.  Eichelberger,  7  PeUri 
U.  S,  Rep,  686.  If  one  partner,  by  will,  continues  his  share  of  stock  in  a  partner- 
ship for  a  definite  period,  and  the  partnership  be  continued  after  his  death,  and  ba- 
oomes  insolYent,  the  partnership  ceditors  have  no  claim  oYer  the  general  creditors 
to  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  represeDtati?es  of  the  deceased,  except  as  to  the 
assets  Yested  in  the  partnership  funds.  Ex  parte  Garland,  1 0  Veiey,  110.  Pitkin  y. 
Pitkin,  7  Conn,  Rep,  807.  Thompson  y.  Andrews,  1  Mylne  ds  Keene,  116.  In  the 
case  of  the  Louisiana  Bank  y.  Eenner*8  succession,  1  Millet' $  Louis,  Rep,  884,  after 
an  extenaiYe  examination  of  the  commercial  laws  and  usages  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  doubtful  point,  whether  stipulations  in  con- 
tracts of  partnership,  that  they  may  be  contloued  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners 
for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs,  were  binding  on  the  latter  without  their  consent  They 
were  not  so  binding  in  Louisiana  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  1808. 
The  better  opinion  is,  that  they  are  not  any  where  absolutely  binding.  It  is  at  the 
option  of  the  representatiYes,  and  if  they  do  not  consent,  the  death  of  the  party 
pats  an  end  to  the  partnership.  If  no  notice  or  dissent  be  giren,  it  is  said  that  a 
continuation  of  the  partnership  will  be  presumed.  Pigott  Y.-Bagley,  M*Clel,  ds 
Younge,  669.  Kershaw  y.  Matthews,  2  Rut$,  62.  OoUyer  on  PartnertihipfMO— 
122.  If  the  surYiYor  carries  on  the  business  without  the  assent  of  the  representa- 
tiYes of  the  deceased  partner,  they  haYe  theur  election  to  take  a  share  of  the  profits 
or  interest  on  the  amount  of  their  share.  Millard  y.  Ramsdell,  Harrington* t  Mich, 
Oh.  72.  878.  The  general  principle  is,  that  the  assets  of  a  deceased  partner  are  not 
liable  for  debts  contracted  after  the  testator's  death,  except  under  the  direction  of 
his  will,  authorising  such  continuance  of  the  trade,  and  new  creditors  are  confined 
to  th'e  funds  embarked  in  such  trade,  and  to  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  par- 
ty who  continues  the  trade,  whether  as  executor,  trustee  or  partner,  unless  the  tes- 
tator had,  by  will,  bound  his  general  assets.  Burwell  y.  MandeYille,  2  Howard 
J?.  60. 

^  Ex  parte  Ruffin,  6  Ve$ey,  126.    Hartz  y  Schroder,  8  Vesey,  817.    Ex  parte 
Williams^  11  Vesey,  6.    Peacock  y.  Peacock,  16  Veuy,  67.    Wilson  y.  Chreeowood, 
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ner  be  iDSolvent,  the  effects  in  the  hands  of  the  represents- 
tives  of  the  deceased  partner  are  liable,  in  eqoitj,  for  the 
partnership  debts ;  and  it  is  no  objection  to  the  claim  that  the 

creditor  has  not  used  due  diligence  in  prosecuting  the 
*58    surviving  partner  before  *his  insolvency ;  for  the  debt 

is  joint  and  several,  and  equally  a  charge  upon  the  as- 
sets of  the  deceased  partner,  and  against  the  person  and  estate 
of  the  survivor.* 

(8.)  By  the  insanity  of  apwrtner. 

Insanity  does  not  work  a  dissolution  of  partnership,  ipso 
facto.  It  depends  upon  circumstances  under  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  of  chancery.  But  if  the  lunacy  be  con- 
firmed and  duly  ascertained,  it  may  now  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  Lord  Talbot  to 
the  contrary,  that  as  partners  are  respectively  to  contribute 
skill  and  industry,  as  well  as  capital,  to  the  business  of  the 
concern,  the  inability  of  a  partner,  by  reason  of  lunacy,  is  a 
sound  and  a  just  cause  for  the  interference  of  the  court  of 
chancery  to  dissolve  the  partnership,  and  have  the  accounts 
taken,  and  the  property  duly  applied.**  (1) 


1  BwintL  Rep,  480.    Orawahaj  y.  Maule,  %b\d,  606.    Momj  ▼.  Mnmford,  6  Oown^ 
441.     16  /oAfU.  Rtp,  493. 

*  Hameraley  y.  Lambert^  2  JohiM,  Ch,  Rep,  608.  Miss  Sleech's  Gase^  io  De- 
▼ETDes  ▼.  Noble,  1  MerivaUM  Rep,  689.  The  creditors  of  the  firm  may  sue  the 
surTiving  partner,  and  the  represeDtatiree  of  the  deceased  partner,  for  pajmeot  out 
of  the  assets  of  the  deceased,  and  without  showing  that  the  surviTing  partner  was 
insolyent  Wilkinson  y.  Menderson,  1  Mylne  db  Keene,  682.  A  surYiYing  partner 
may  set  off  a  debt  of  the  partneFship  against  a  demand  against  him  in  his  own 
rigbti  for  he  has  the  ezclusiye  control  and  settlement  of  the  business.  Slipper  y. 
Lane,  6  Term  R.  498.    Craig  y.  Henderson,  2  Barr  Penn.  iS.  261. 

^  Wrexham  y.  Huddleston,  cited  in  1  SwansL  Rep,  614.  note.  Sayer  y.  Benneti 
1  CozM  Com,  107.  Waters  y.  Taylor,  2  Vet.  (b  Bea,  801.  Jones  y.  Noy,  2  Mylne 
<b  Kenie,  126.  Mibe  y.  Bartlett,  Atkxn  <£r  Wyait'e  Rep,  April,  1889.  See  Yol  il 
lee.  41.  anfinem.  The  general  rule  mentioned  by  Spencer,  J.,  in  16  Johns.  67, 
that  insanity  works  a  dissolution  of  a  partnership,  must  be  taken  with  the  limita- 
tions in  the  text    Btary  an  Partnerships  428—427. 


(1)  A  decree  of  diasolatton  on  the  gronnd  of  hmsey,  wfll  not  bare  a  retroq>ectiTe  efltet;  not 
eren  to  the  time  of  filing  the  bilL    Beach  t.  Frolick,  1  PhUHptf  Ch.  R,  172. 

An  inqtUeUian  of  lunacy  found  against  a  partner,  per  m,  dlsMlves  the  firm.  Iiler  r.  Baker, 
6  Rntnph^  M.  8& 
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(4.)  By  Ixmhruptcy  of  a  partner. 

Bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  either  of  the  whole  partnership 
or  of  an  individual  member,  dissolves  a  partnership ;  and  the 
assignees  become,  as  to  the  interest  of  the  bankrupt  or  insol- 
vent partner,  tenants  in  common  with  the  solvent  partners, 
subject  to  all  the  rights  of  the  other  partners ;  and  a  commu- 
nity of  interest  exists  between  them,  until  the  affairs  of  the 
company  are  settled.  The  dissolution  of  the  partnership  fol- 
lows necessarily,  under  those  statutes  of  bankruptcy  which 
avoid  all  the  acts  of  the  bankrupt  from  the  day  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy, and  from  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  as  all  the 
property  of  the  bankrupt  is  vested  in  *his  assignees,  *69 
who  cannot  carry  on  the  trade.*  A  voluntary  and  lona 
fde  assignment  by  a  partner  of  all  his  interest.in  the  partner- 
ship stock,  has  the  same  effect,  and  dissolves  the  partnership. 
This  is  upon  the  principle  that  a  partnership  cannot  be  com- 
pelled by  the  act  of  one  partner  to  receive  a  stranger  into  an 
association  which  is  founded  on  personal  confidence.  Sodi 
mei  sociusy  socivs  mens  non  est^  The  dissolution  takes  place 
and  the  joint  tenancy  is  severed,  from  the  time  that  the  part- 
ner, against  whom  the  commission  issues,  is  adjudged  a  bank- 
rupt, and  the  dissolution  relates  back  to  the  act  of  bankruptcy. 
The  bankruptcy  operates  to  prevent  the  solvent  partner  from 
dealing  with  the  partnership  property  as  if  the  partnership 
continued ;  (1)  but,  in  respect  to  the  past  transactions,  he  has 
a  lien  on  the  joint  funds  for  the  purpose  of  duly  applying 
them  in  liquidation  and  payment  of  the  partnership  debts, 
and  is  entitled  to  retain  them  until  the  partnership  accounts 


'  Fox  ▼.  Hanbory,  Cowp,  446.  Lord  EldoD,  ex  parte  Williams,  11  Vetey,  6. 
WilaoD  T.  Greenwood,  1  StoaruL  Rep,  482.  Marquand  y.  N.  Y.  Mao.  Co.  17 
Johns,  Rep,  526.     Gow  an  PattnerMhip,  804 — 806. 

k  Inat,  8.  26.  8.  Big,  17.  2.  20.  Id.  60.  17.  47.  PothUr,  Traiti  de  SoeiiU, 
Nofl.  67.  91.  Marquand  t.  N.  Y.  Maa  Go.  17  Johns,  626.  JSx  parte  BarroWi  2 
Rose,  266.  Murray  ▼.  Bogart^  l^  Johns.  818.  Mumford  y.  M'Kay,  8  Wendell, 
442.  Kingman  y.  Sparr,  7  Pick.  286.  Crawahaj  y.  Maule,  1  Swanst,  Rep,  609 
Rodriguea  y.  Hetteman,  6  Johns,  Ch.  Rep.  417.  Eetchum  y.  Clarck,  6  Johns.  R, 
144.    Story  on  Partnership,  890. 488,  489.    Supra,  62.  n. 


Cl)  Bankmptcy  pots  an  end  to  the  right  of  one  partner  to  bind  the  Ann  by  an  acknowledge 
meot  of  a  flrrn  debt    Atwood  v.  GUlett,  2  Dottff,  {Mich.)  R.  206. 

Vol.  in.  6 
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be  taken.^  If  all  the  interest  of  a  partner  be  seized  and  sold 
on  execution,  that  fact  will  likewise  terminate  the  partner- 
ship, because  aU  his  share  of  the  joint  estate  is  transferred, 
by  act  of  law,  to  the  vendee  of  the  sheriff,  who  becomes  a 
tenant  in  common  with  the  solvent  partners.  I  have  not  met 
with  any  adjudication  upon  the  point  in  the  English  law, 
though  it  is  frequently  assumed  ;^  but  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  from  the  sale  of  his  interest,  and  it  is  equivalent, 
in  that  respect,  to  a  voluntary  assignment. <^  It  was  also  a 
rule  of  the  civil  law,  that  the  partnership  was  ^dissolved  by 
the  insolvency  of  one  of  the  members,  and  an  assign- 
*60  ment  of  his  property  to  his  creditors,  *or  by  a  compul- 
sory sale  of  it  by  judicial  process  on  behalf  of  his  credit- 
ors.^ 

(5.)  ByjudidaL  decree. 

We  have  seen  that  the  partnership  may  be  dissolved  by 
the  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery,  in  the  case  of  insanity. 
It  may  also  be  dissolved  at  the  instance  of  a  member,  and 


*  Harrej  v.  Crickett,  5  Jf.  <fc  Seho,  886.  Barker  v.  Ooodair,  11  Fewy,  78. 
I>utton  y.  MorriBOD,  17  Vt^ey^  198.  The  doctrioe  m  equity,  apart  from  aoj  statutes 
of  bankruptcy,  is,  that  upon  insolyeDcy  of  a  firm,  the  effects  are  considered  a  trust 
fond  for  the  payment  of  partnership  debts,  ratably,  and  either  party  may  apply 
to  have  the  funds  so  appropriated.  A  bill  filed  for  an  account  and  dissolution, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  by  a  partner,  is  in  equity  equivalent  to  an 
actual  assignment,  and  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  arrests  the  power  to  give 
preferences^  which  remains  until  then.  Egbert  y.  Wood,  8  Paige^  621.  Waring  y. 
Robinson,  1  Hoffman'^  Ch,  K  524 

^  'So  stated,  arguendo,  in  Sayer  v.  Bennett  1  Montagu  on  ParL  note  16.  Oow 
on  Partnership,  810. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Story  {on  Partnership,  442—445,)  considers  it  to  follow,  of  course, 
that  by  the  sale  the  partnership  is  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  the  right  and  inierett 
levied  on  and  eoid.  The  sale  subrogates  the  purchaser  to  the  rights  of  the  debtor 
partner,  and  he  becomes  a  tenant  in  common,  and  not  a  partner. 

*  Diet  du  Digest,  par  Thevenot,  DessauUs,  art  Society,  Ko&  66.  70.  A  discharge 
of  one  partner  under  a  bankrupt  commission  is  no  discharge  of  the  other,  and  the 
creditor  can  sue  the  other  partner  for  the  balance  of  his  debt,  notwitlistanding  he 
proves  his  debt  under  the  bankrupt  commissioa  2  Mau.  db  Selv.  25.  444.  Mans- 
field, Oh.  J.,  in  4  Taunton,  828.  Even  a  release  to  one  partner  will  not  deprive 
the  creditor  of  his  remedy  against  the  other,  if  attended  with  a  proviso  that  it 
should  not  affect  his  remedy  against  the  other.  Solly  v.  Forbes  <fe  EUennao,  cited 
by  Bayley,  J,  in  Twopenny  ik  Boys  y.  Young,  8  Bamw.  A  Oress,  208.  Though 
an  absolute  technical  release  of  one  joint  debtor  releases  all,  yet  a  mere  covenanti 
not  to  sue  one,  does  not  so  operate.    7  Johns.  Rep,  207.    4  Oreenleaf's  Rep,  421. 
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against  the  consent  of  the  rest,  when  the  business  for  which 
it  was  created  is  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  the  property 
invested  liable  to  be  wasted  and  lost»    It  may  be  dissolved 
when  the  whole  scheme  of  the  association  is  found  to  be  vi- 
sionary, or  founded  upon  erroneous  principles.^    So,  if  the 
conduct  of  a  partner,  as  by  habitual  drunkenness  or  other 
vices,  be  such  as  renders  it  impracticable  to  carry  on  the  bu- 
siness, or  there  be  a  gross  abuse  of  good  faith  between  the 
parties,  the  court  of  chancery,  on  the  complaint  of  a  partner, 
may,  in  its  discretion,  appoint  a  receiver,  and  dissolve  the  as- 
sociation, notwithstanding  the  other  members  object  to  it.^^ 
But  the  court  will  require  a  strong  case  to  be  made  out,  be- 
fore it  will  dissolve  a  partnership,  and  decree  a  sale  of  the 
whole  concern.    It  may  restrain  a  single  partner  from  doing 
improper  acts  in  future,  or  enforce  the  due  observance  of  ne- 
gative duties  and  obligations  ;^  but  the  parties,  as  in  another 
kind  of  partnership,  enter  into  it  for  better  and  worse,  and  the 
court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  make  a  separation  between  them 
for  trifling  causes,  or  for  fugitive  or  temporary  grievances, 
involving  no  permanent  mischiefi,  or  because  one  of  them  is 
less  good  tempered  or  accommodating  than  the  other.    The 
conduct  must  amount  to  an  exclusion  of  one  partner  from  his 
proper  agency  in  the  house,  or  be  such  as  renders  it  im- 


6  Taunton,  289.  9  Cotoeny  87.  A  creditor  may,  therefore,  unite  in  a  petition  for 
a  iliachaige  of  one  joint  partner,  under  the  insolvent  acts  in  this  oountiy,  without 
destroying  his  right  of  action  against  a  solvent  partner.  A  judgment  against  one 
partner,  or  a  substitution  of  an  obligation  of  a  higher  nature  against  a  partner, 
eztinguishes  the  partnership  debt  of  an  inferior  degree.  Moale  t.  HoUina^  11  QiU 
A  Johnton,  11.(1) 

>  Baring  y.  Diz,  1  Ooa^t  Cob,  218. 

^  Buckley  y.  Cater,  and  Pierce  y.  Piper,  referred  to  for  that  purpose  by  Lord 
Mdon,  in  8  Fm.  A  Bea,  181.  See,  also,  to  the  same  point.  Reeve  y.  Parldns,  2 
Jacob  S  Walk.  890.  In  these  cases  of  a  btU  in  chancery,  for  the  dissolution  of  a 
partnership,  all  the  members,  however  numerous,  must  be  parties  to  the  bill,  for 
they  aU  have  an  interest  in  the  suit    Long  v.  Touge,  2  Simon,  869. 

*  Oow  on  Partnership,  114. 

^  Collyw  on  Part  288^240.  Kemble  y.  Kean,  6  Simon,  883.  Bi^  on  Part, 
827, 828. 


(1)  A  oontract  to  discharge  a  retiring  partner  from  a  debt  of  the  Ann  may  be  proved  by  «z- 
press  agreement,  or  by  (kcts,  from  which  an  agreement  may  be  inlisired.  Taking  a  new  aeoorttj 
isDotoritMlfsofflolent.   Hairis  v.  Fsrwell,  16  .Shflr.  Z^  d(  JK  iS.  TO. 
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*61  possible  to  cany  on  the  business  upon  the  *term8  sti- 
pulated.»  (1)  A  breach  of  covenants  in  articles  which  is 
important  in  its  consequences,  or  when  there  has  been  a  stu- 
died and  continued  inattention  to  a  covenant,  and  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  associates  to  observe  it,  will  be  sufficient  to 
authorize  the  court  to  interfere  by  injunction  to  restrain  the 
breach  of  the  covenant,  or  under  circumstances,  to  dissolve 
the  partnership.^*  The  French  law  also  allowed  of  a  dissolu- 
tion within  the  stipulated  period,  if  one  of  the  parties  was  of 
such  bad  temper  that  the  other  could  not  reasonably  live  with 
him,  or  if  his  conduct  was  so  irregular  as  to  cause  great  in- 
jury to  the  society. ^5  A  mere  temptation  to  abuse  partner- 
ship property  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  court  to  interfere 
by  injunction;  but  when  a  partner  acts  with  gross  impro- 
priety or  folly,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the 
safety  of  the  firm,  and  the  rights  of  creditors,  depend  upon 
the  interference  of  chancery,  it  forms  a  proper  case  for  the 
protection  of  that  jurisdiction  to  be  thrown  over  the  concern.^ 
In  some  instances,  chancery  will  restrain  a  partner  from  an 
unreasonable  dissolution  of  the  connection,  and  on  the  same 
principle  that  it  wiU  interfere  to  stay  waste  and  prevent  an 
irreparable  mischief;  and  such  a  power  was  assumed  by 
Lord  Apsley,  in  1771,  without  any  question  being  made  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  exercise  of  it.^  In  the  civil  law,  it  was  held 
by  the  civilians  to  be  a  clear  point,  that  an  action  might  be 


*  Waters  t.  Taylor,  2  Vet.  Jb  Bea,  299.  Goodman  y.  Whitoomb,  1  Jacob  A 
Walk.  669.  692.  OoUyer  on  Part,  286.  Stor^f  on  Partnership,  829—881.  884- 
Oomim PartnerMp,  111,  112. 114.116. 

b  ICoxBball  T.  Coliiian,2  Jacob  dt  Walk.  266. 

«  Inst,  au  Droit  FranfoU,  par  Argou,  tome  il  249. 

'  Glaemngton  t.  Thwaite^  I  Simon  dt  Slu.  124.  Miles  v.  Thomas,  9  Simon,  607. 
TQgfaman,  Ch.  J.,  11  Serg.  in  RawU,  48.  Story  on  Partnerthip,  881,  882.  Lord 
EldoD,  in  Hood  t.  Aston,  1  Butt.  R.  412. 416.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  412.  420,  and 
CoUyer  on  ParlMrthip,  196,  196,  have  summed  up  the  whole  doctrine  on  the 
causes  proper  for  dissolution  of  partnership  by  a  decree  in  equity. 

*  Clarany  t.  Van  Sommer,  cited  in  8  Wood.  Lee.  416,  and  1  Stoantt  Rep.  611, 
note. 


(1)  Blakeney  t.  Dnikiir,  16  Bug.  L.dbS,R.1^ 

It  is  iMosl  to  si^^oliit  a  reeelver,  when  the  object  of  the  salt  Is  to  dtaBolve  the  partnenhlp ;  bat 
where  the  ol^eot  Is  to  contlinie  the  partnenhlp,  the  praetioe  is  not  to  appoint  a  recelTer ;  though 
It  might  be  done  where  the  acts  of  the  defendant  were  likely  to  destroy  the  pertnerdiip.  Hall  t. 
Han,  8  Jk^.  X.  <ft  JCi;.  191. 
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instituted  by,  or  on  belialf  of  the  partnership,  if  a  partner, 
in  a  case  in  which  no  provision  was  made  by  the  articles, 
should  undertake  to  dissolve  the  partnership  at  an  un- 
seasonable moment;  *and  they  went  on  the  ground,  *62 
that  the  good  of  the  association  ought  to  control  the 
convenience  of  any  individual  member.*  But  such  a  power, 
acting  upon  the  strict  legal  right  of  a  party,  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  define,  and  I  should  think  rather  hazardous  and  em- 
barrassing in  its  exercise. 

(6.)  By  the  inabUUy  of  the  parties  to  act, 

Pothier  says,  that  if  a  partnership  had  been  contracted  be- 
tween two  persons,  founded  on  the  contribution  of  capital  by 
the  one,  and  of  personal  labour  and  skill  by  the  other,  and 
the  latter  should  become  disabled  by  the  palsy  to  afford  either 
the  labour  or  skill,  the  partnership  would  be  dissolved,  be- 
cause the  object  of  it  could  not  be  fulfilled.*^  This  conclusion 
would  be  extremely  reasonable,  for  the  case  would  be  analo- 
gous in  principle  to  that  of  insanity,  and  equally  proper  for 
equitable  relief.  The  same  result  would  arise  if  one  of  the 
partners  had  lost  his  capacity  to  act  aui  juris ^  by  conviction 
and  attainder  of  treason,  or  by  absconding  for  debt,  or  crime, 
or  felony,  or  any  state-prison  offence.© 

If  the  partners  were  subjects  of  different  governments,  a 
war  between  the  two  governments  would  at  once  interrupt 
and  render  unlawful,  all  trading  and  commercial  intercourse, 
and,  by  necessary  consequence,  work  a  dissolution  of  all 
commercial  partnerships  existing  between  the  subjects  of  the 
two  nations  residing  within  their  respective  dominions.  A 
state  of  war  creates  disabilities,  imposes  restraints,  and  ex- 
acts duties,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of 
every  such  relation.  This  subject  had  been  largely  discussed, 
and  the  doctrine  explicitly  settled  and  declared  by  the  courts 
of  justice  in  New- York.** 


•  Dig.  17.2.66.  6.  Pofhier,  TndU  du  Con,de8o€.  Noa.  160.  161.  164.  By 
the  Roman  law,  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  (Com.  on  Part.  401,)  a  partner  might,  by 
his  own  act^  primarily  insist  upon  a  dissolution,  which,  howerer,  would  not  be 
yalid  unless  for  just  cause^  and  affirmed  to  be  so  by  a  court  of  justice. 

^  TraiU  du  Con.  dt  Soe.  Noa.  142.  162.    BelCt  Com.  rol  iL  6S4,  686. 

•  Staiy  on  Part  488.    Whitman  v.  Leonard,  8  Pick.  R.  177. 

<  Griswold  T.  Waddington,  16  John$.  Rep.  67.  S.  0.    16  Johni.  Rep.  488. 
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(7.)  Consequences  of  the  dissolution. 

"When  a  partnership  is  actually  ended  by  death,  notice  or 
other  e£fectual  mode,  no  person  can  make  nse  of  the 
*63  joint  *property  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  inconsistently 
with  the  pmpoee  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the  partner- 
ship, and  winding  up  the  concern.  The  power  of  one  partner 
to  bind  the  firm,  ceases  immediately  on  its  dissolution,  pro- 
vided the  dissolution  be  occasioned  by  death,  or  bankruptcy,  or 
by  operation  of  law ;  though  in  cases  of  a  voluntary  dissolution, 
due  notice  is  requisite  to  prevent  imposition  on  third  persons 
who  might  continue  to  deal  with  the  firm.^  The  partners, 
firom  that  time,  become  distinct  persons,  and  tenants  in  com- 
mon of  the  joint  stock.  One  partner  cannot  endorse  bills  and 
notes  previously  given  to  the  firm,  nor  renew  a  partnership 
note,  nor  accept  a  bill  previously  drawn  on  it,  so  as  to  bind  v! 

it.  He  cannot  impose  new  obligations  upon  the  firm,  or  vary 
the  form  or  character  of  those  already  existing.**  (1)  If  the 
paper  was  even  endorsed  before  the  dissolution,  and  not  put 
into  circulation  until  afterwards,  all  the  partners  must  unite 
in  putting  it  into  circulation,  in  order  to  bind  them.^^  But 
until  the  purpose  of  finishing  the  prior  concerns  be  accom- 
plished, the  partnership,  as  we  have  already  seen,  may  be 
said,  in  a  qualified  sense,  to  continue ;  and  if  the  object  l^e  in 
danger  of  being  defeated,  by  the  unjustifiable  acts  or  conduct 


*  Story  an  PartMrthip,  48S,  488. 

^  Torrej  y.  Baxter,  13  Vemumt  R,  462.  Woodworth  t.  Downer,  id,  622. 
But  a  retired  partner  may  give  authority  even  by  parol  to  a  continuing  partner,  who 
is  winding  up  the  concern,  to  endorse  bills  in  the  partnership  name,  after  a  dissolution 
of  the  partnership.  Smith  y.  Winter,  4  Meeson  d:  W.  468.  But  after  the  dissolution^ 
one  partner  cannot  give  a  eogn<nfU  for  the  firm.  Bathbone  y.  Dyckeford,  6  Bing- 
ham, 876. 

e  Eilgour  Y.  Finlyaon,  1  E,  Blackn,  Rep.  166.  Abel  y.  Sutton,  8  M^p,  N,  P. 
Rep,  108.  Lansing  v.  Qaine  and  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johne,  Rep,  800.  Sanford  v. 
Mickles,  4  iUd.  224.  Foltz  Y.  Ponrie,  2  Deuaue,  Ch,  Rep,  40.  Fisher  v.  Tucker, 
1  M*Cor^9  Ch,  Rep,  178.  Poignard  v.  Lifermore,  17  Martin^  824.  Tombeckbe 
Bank  y.  J>um6U,  6  ifosofi,  66.  Woodford  y.  Dorwin,  8  Vermont  Rep,  82.  Na- 
tional Bank  y.  Norton,  1  J7«ir«  N.  T,  R,  672.  Dickerson  y.  Wheeler,  1  Hum- 
phrejfa  Tmn,  R,  61.    Slory  on  Partnershipj  468,  459. 

(1)  He  oumot  endone  a  note  In  the  name  of  the  flrm,  eren  to  pay  a  prior  debt  of  the  Arm. 
Homphrlei  r.  Chastain,  6  Oeorgta  R,  16& 

A  genend  anthMritjr  to  one  partner,  upon  a  diitolation,  to  settle  the  bnslneM  of  the  flrm,  does 
not  anthoriie  him  to  gire  a  note  in  the  name  of  a  flrm,  fiv  a  flrm  debt,  or  to  renew  one  given  belbre 
the  dlsMlQtlon.   Long  y.  Story,  10  JA«.  iS.  AM.   Parker  y.  Oooslns,  9  (?ra«.  &  87SL 
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of  any  of  the  partners,  a  court  of  equity  will  interfere,  and 
appoint  a  manager  or  receiver  to  conduct  and  settle  the  busi- 
ness.^  A  dissolution  is,  in  some  respects,  prospective  only, 
and  either  of  the  former  solvent  and  competent  partners  can 
collect  and  receive  payment  of  debts  due  to  the  firm,**  and 
adjust  unliquidated  accounts,  and  give  acquittances  and  dis- 
charges.^'  On  the  dissolution  by  death,  the  surviving  partner 
settles  the  affairs  of  the  concern,  and  the  court  of  chancery 
will  not  arrest  the  business  from  him,  and  appoint  a  receiver, 
unless  confidence  be  destroyed  by  his  mismanagement  or  im- 
proper conduct  <i  The  surviving  partner  (or  partners,  as  the 
case  may  be)  is  alone  suable  at  law,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
the  possession  and  disposition  of  the  assets,  to  enable 
*him  to  discharge  the  debts  and  settle  the  concern.*  *64 
But  relief  may  be  had  in  equity  against  the  representa- 
tives of  the  deceased  partner  having  assets,  if  the  surviving 


*■  Wilflon  V.  Greenwood,  1  BwantL  Sep.  480.  Crawshaj  y.  Maule,  ibid  606. 
628.  Qowan  y.  Jeffries,  2  Ashmead,  296.  Peacock  y.  Peacock,  16  Vetey,  49.  67. 
JSx  parte  Roffio,  6  Vetey,  119.  126.  Murray  y.  Mumford,  6  Ocwen*i  R,  441. 
Crawahay  y.  CoIUds,  16  Vesey,  226.  Btory  on  Part.  468—470.  476,  476.  JSx 
parte  WiUiamB,  11  Veeey,  6.  Oow  on  Part  114.  281,  282.  866.  Oollyeron  Part, 
226.  240 — 244.  After  the  diseolutioo,  each  partner  hecomes  a  trustee  for  the 
others^  as  to  the  partnership  funds  in  his  hands^  in  order  to  effect  a  fiur  settlement 
and  just  distribution  of  the  effects.  But  if  anj  one  pays  oyer  the  funds  in  his  pos- 
session to  the  acting  partner,  or  general  receiyer  of  the  trusty  he  is  not  liable  for 
the  insolyency  of  the  latter,  if  the  payment  was  not  made  in  bad  fiiith.  AUison  y. 
Dayidaon,  2  Dev,  N.  O.  Equity  Cases,  79.  84. 

^  Piatt,  J.,  19  Johnson,  148.  King  y.  Smith,  4  Oarr  A  Payne,  108.  By  the 
Kew-York  statute  of  April  18th,  1888,  c.  267,  entitled  *^An  act  for  the  relief  of 
partners  and  joint  debtors,**  on  the  dissolution  of  any  copartnership  firm,  by  con- 
sent or  otherwise,  any  indiyidual  thereof  may  make  a  compromise  with  all  or  any 
of  the  creditors,  and  obtain  a  discharge,  as  fiu*  as  respects  himself  only ;  but  sudi 
composition  or  compromise  shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  creditor  making  it  to^ 
his  remedy  against  the  other  members  of  the  firm,  nor  impair  the  right  of  the  other 
copartners  to  call  on  such  partner  for  his  ratable  proportion  of  such  partnership 
debt  This  statute  proyision  extends  equally  to  joint  debtors,  any  one  of  whom 
may  compound  for  his  joint  indebtedness,  under  the  same  limitations.  The  proper 
remedy  for  one  partner  against  the  other,  is  by  a  bill  in  chancery,  or  an  action  of 
account  at  law. 

•  Foz  y.  Hanbmy,  Oowp.  R,  446.  Smith  y.  Oriell,  1  East  R.  868.  Haryey  y. 
Orickett,  ^  M.±  Seiw.  886—844.  2  BaFs  Com.  648.  Story  on  Part.  478.  488, 
489. 

'  Philips  y.  Atkinson,  2  Bro.  Ch,  Cas.  272.    Eyans  y.  Eyans,  9  Paiges  R,  178. 

*  Barney  y.  Smith,  4  JETarr.  Js  Johns.  R.  486.  Murray  y.  Mumford,  6  Ccwen^ 
441.    2  BelVs  Com.  646.    In  Lottiaiana,  the  snryiying  partner  does  not  poss«as 
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partner  be  insoIyeDt;^  and  it  is  now  held,  that  a  partner- 
ship contract,  npon  the  death  of  a  partner,  is  in  equity  to  be 
considered  joint  and  several,  and  to  be  treated  as  the  several 
debt  of  each  partner.^  Each  party  may  insist  on  a  sale  of 
the  joint  stock ;  and  when  a  court  of  equity  winds  up  the  con- 
cerns of  a  partnership,  it  is  done  by  a  sale  of  the  property, 
real  and  personal,  and  a  conversion  of  it  into  money.  ^^  If, 
however,  before  a  sale  or  a  settlement  of  the  joint  concern, 
the  partner  in  possession  of  the  capital  continues  the  trade 
with  the  joint  property,  he  will  do  it  at  his  own  risk,  and  will 


the  rights  uDtil  he  is  authorized  by  the  court  of  probates,  to  sue  alone  for,  or  re- 
ceive partnership  debts.  Flower  v.  O'Conoer,  7  Louisiana  Rep.  194.  CoDoelly  y. 
Cbeevers,  16  Curri/9  Loui.  Rep,  SO.  19  Idem.  402. 404.  S.  P.  This  is  an  anomaly 
in  the  English  law  of  partnership ;  but  it  follows  the  doctrine  of  the  French  law, 
which  will  not  allow  the  sQrTi?ing  partners,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership, 
to  administer  the  concerns  of  the  partnership,  nor  eren  to  receive  payment  of  debts 
due  to  the  same.  They  must  apply  to  the  courts  of  justice  for  power.  Pothier^  dt 
SociSU,  n.  157, 168. 169.  avil  Code  of  France,  art.  1865.  1872.  Story  on  Part- 
nersMp,  479.     Code  of  Louisiana^  art.  2852,  2858. 

'  Simpson  r.  Vaughan,  cited  in  2  Fesey,  101.  Jenkins  t.  De  Groot,  1  Cainet* 
CaseM  in  Error,  122.  Van  Reims  Dyk  y.  Kane,  1  Oall.  Rep.  871.  680.  Ham- 
eraley  v.  Lambert,  2  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  508.    Oow  on  Part.  858,  859. 

*  Vulliamy  v.  Noble,  8  Merivale,  598.  Wilder  v.  Keeler,  8  Paige,  167.  A 
joint  creditor  may  file  a  bill  against  the  representatives  of  a  deceased  partner, 
though  the  suryivor  be  not  insolvent ;  and  if  the  survivor  be  insolvent,  he  may  do  it 
without  regard  to  the  state  of  accounts  as  between  such  deceased  partner  and  the  sur- 
viving partners.  Devaynes  v.  Noble,  2  R%m.  ds  Jfylne,  495.  He  is  not  compelled  to 
sue  the  survivor  in  the  first  instance  separately,  as  at  law,  but  he  must  be  joined  in 
a  suit  in  equity  against  the  estate  of  the  deceased  partner,  because  interested  in 
taking  the  account.  Wilkinson  v.  Henderson,  1  Jfylne  ds  Keene,  582.  Devaynes 
T.  Noble,  1  Merivaie,  529.  Sleech's  Case,  ibid.  568.  Collyer  on  Partnership,  848 
•:— 846.  Sumner  v.  Powell,  2  Merivaie,  87.  Story  on  Partnership,  514,  516. 
But  the  doctrine  in  these  latter  cases  of  Wilkinson  v.  Henderson,  and  Devaynes  y 
Noble,  allowing  the  partnership  creditor  to  seek  satisfaction  out  of  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  partner,  without  regard  to  the  partnership  fund,  and  without  first  resort- 
ing to  the  surviving  partner,  and  exhausting  the  remedies  against  him,  or  showing 
him  insolvent,  though  strongly  sanctioned  by  Judge  Story,  is  pointedly  condemned 
in  Lawrence  y.  Trustees,  Ac,  2  Dento^  N.  Y.  R.  577. 

•  Oow  on  Partnership,  284 — 287.  Sir  John  Leach,  in  Faraday  t.  Wightwick,  1 
Tandyn,  261.  Collyer  on  Part.  146.  204—214.  Grawshay  y.  Collins,  15  Ve$ey, 
218.  227.  Grawshay  ▼.  Maale,  1  Swanston,  495. 506.  Cook  v.  Gollingridge,  Jacob 
R.  607.  Mr.  Joatice  Story,  in  his  Commentaries,  p^  506,  very  justly  prefers  the 
English  to  the  Roman  or  French  law  on  this  point,  where  the  division  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  partnership  assets  among  the  partners  were  by  valuation  and  lot,  and  in 
specie.  J>iy,  1 0.  2.  4.  Pothier,  de  Soeieti,  n.  1 69  to  178.  In  Scotland,  the  English 
and  not  the  dvil  law  prevails.    2  BelTs  Com,  682,  688. 
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be  bound  to  account  with  the  other  partner,  or  the  represen- 
tatives  of  a  deceased  partner,  for  the  profits  of  the  trade,  sub- 
ject to  just  allowances.^  The  good  will  of  a  trade  is  not  part- 
nership stock.  It  has  been  decided  to  be  the  right  of  the 
survivor,  and  which  the  law  gives  him,  to  carry  on  the  trade, 
and  that  the  representatives  of  a  deceased  partner  cannot 
compel  a  division  of  it.^  But  it  was  afterwards  doubted 
whether  the  good  will  did  survive,  and  could  be  separated 
from  the  lease  of  the  establishment,  and  especially  if  the  sur- 
vivor continued  the  trade  with  the  joint  funds.®  (1) 


*  Brown  y.  Litton,  1  P,  Wm9.  140.  Hammond  y.  Douglas,  6  Veteyy  689. 
Crawahaj  y.  CoIUdb,  16  Veiey,  218.  Featherstonhangh  y.  Fenwick,  17  ibid,  298. 
809,  810.  Sigonrney  y.  Munn,  *l  Conn,  Rep.  11.  The  snrTiTiDg  partner  or  part- 
ners who  ooUect  the  debts^  adjust  accounts,  and  wind  up  the  concern,  have  no  com- 
pensation for  trouble  or  services,  unless  the  same  be  stipulated.  (2)  The  same  rule 
applies  as  if  the  original  partnership  had  continued.  See  «vjE>ra,  p.  87.  Story  on 
Part,  447.  But  the  new  transactions  will  not  bind  the  firm,  if  they  be  not  within 
the  scope  and  business  of  the  original  partnership^  or  the  third  person  had  notice 
of  dissolution,  or  in  the  case  of  a  dormant  partner  who  had  already  retired. 
Btory  on  Partner9hip,^Sh 

^  Hammond  y.  Douglas^  6  FeMy,689.  FarrY.Pearce,  8i/a<f(i.  J?tfp.  47.  Lewis 
Y.  Langdon,  7  Sim.  R.  421.  But  see  Crawshay  v.  Collins,  16  VeMey^  227,  a  doubt 
eipressed  aa  to  the  surYiYorship  of  a  good  will,  and  that  doubt  OYerruled  in  7  Sim, 
R.  421. 

•  Lord  Eldon,  in  Crawshay  y.  Collins,  16  Vetey,  224.  227.  The  good  will  of  a 
business  has  been  recognised  in  equity  as  a  valuable  interest  Kennedy  y.  Lee,  8 
Merivide^  462.  466.  By  the  conveyance  of  a  shop,  the  good  will  passes,  though 
not  specifically  mentioned.  Chissum  v.  Dawes,  6  Rum,  29.  A  defendant  may  be 
enjoined  from  assuming  the  plaintiff's  name  in  a  business  concern,  for  the  fraudu- 
lent purpose  of  imposing  upon  the  public,  and  supplantiog  the  plamtiff  in  the  good 
will  of  that  concern,  provided  the  name  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  or  mislead  the  public.  Hogg  y.  Eii'by,  8  FMey,  Jr.  216.  Knott 
Y.  Moigan,  2  Keen'9  R,  218.  Bell  v.  Locke,  8  Paig^M  R,  76.  The  good  will  of  a 
trade  is,  said  Lord  Eldon,  the  probability  that  the  old  customers  will  resort  to  the 
old  place.  But  in  Dougherty  v.  Van  Nostrand,  1  Hoffman*^  Ch,  R  68,  it  was  de- 
clared that  this  good  will  was  partnership  property,  and  (fid  not  survive ;  and  if 
not  disposed  of  by  consent,  the  lease  and  good  will  would  be  sold  like  other  part^ 
nerahip  effects.    See,  on  this  point,  Story  on  Partnenhip^  140. 


(1)  The  good  ioUl  of  i  bnslDeas  Is  often  a  rerj  yalnable  interest,  and,  in  proper  caKs,  the 
eoort  will  order  it  sold ;  and  will  restrain  the  former  owners  from  punolng  a  buainen  whioli 
woold  render  it  valaelew  to  the  pnrehssen.   Williams  v.  Wilaoo,  4  8cm^.  Oh,JS,9t9. 

(i)  In  the  case  of  WUIett  v.  Blaaford,  1  Sm^t  B,  868,  Wlgram,  Y.  0.  held,  that,  in  taUng  an 
Bcoount  between  the  sorvirlng  partner,  who  had  carried  on  the  business  in  part  with  the  capital 
of  the  deceased  partner,  the  role  was  not  absolute  that  the  profits  shoold  be  determined  by  the 
allqnot  shares  of  the  partners  in  their  lifetime,  or  the  amount  of  the  agreed  capital,  or  by  the  ao- 
toal  amonnt  of  capital  of  each  estate,  but  might  be  aifeoted  by  the  clreomstanoes  of  the  caae. 


\ 
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The  joint  creditors  have  the  primary  claim  upon  the  joint 
fond,  in  the  distribution  of  the  assets  of  bankrupt  or  insolvent 
partners,  and  the  partnership  debts  are  to  be  settled  before 
any  division  of  the  funds  takes  place.  (1)  So  far  as  the  part- 
nership property  has  been  acquired  by  means  of  partnership 
debts,  those  debts  have,  in  equity,  a  priority  of  claim  to  be 
discharged ;  and  the  separate  creditors  are  only  entitled  in 

equity  to  seek  payment  from  the  surplus  of  the  joint 
*66    ftmd  after  satisfaction  of  the  joint  debts.    *The  equity 

of  the  rule,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  requires  that  the 
joint  creditors  should  only  look  to  the  surplus  of  the  separate 
estates  of  the  partners,  after  payment  of  the  separate  debts. 
It  was  a  principle  of  the  Koman  law,  and  it  has  been  acknow- 
ledged in  the  equity  jurisprudence  of  Spain,  England  and  the 
United  States,  that  partnership  debts  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
partnership  estate,  and  private  and  separate  debts  out  of  the 
private  and  separate  estate  of  the  individual  partner.  If  the 
partnership  creditors  cannot  obtain  payment  out  of  the  part- 
nership estate,  they  cannot  in  equity  resort  to  the  private  and 
separate  estate,  until  private  and  separate  creditors  are  satis- 
fied ;  nor  have  the  creditors  of  the  individual  partners  any 
claim  upon  the  partnership  property,  until  all  the  partnership 
creditors  are  satisfied. «  The  basis  of  the  general  rule  is,  that 
the  funds  are  to  be  liable  on  which  the  credit  was  given.    In 

(contracts  with  the  partnership,  the  credit  is  supposed  to  be 
given  to  the  firm,  but  tliose  who  deal  with  an  individual  mem- 
ber,  rely  on  his  sufficiency.  Partnership  effects  cannot  be 
taken  by  attacJiinenl,"or"sold  on  execution,  to  satisfy  a  credit- 
or of  one  of  the  partners  only,  except  it  be  to  the  extent  of  the 
interest  of  such  separate  partner  in  the  effects,  after  settle- 
ment of  all  accounts.  The  sale  is  made  subject  to  the  part- 
nership debts,  and  is  in  effect  only  a  sale  of  the  undefined 
surplus  interest  of  the  partner  defendant,  after  the  partner- 


*  Wilder  ▼.  Keeier,  8  Paiffe,  1 67.  Morgau  t.  His  Oreditore,  20  Martin* t  L.  Hep, 
699.  M*Cul]oh  T.  DashieU,  1  Harr.  ±  GUI,  96.  Payne  t.  Matthews,  6  Paiffc,  19. 
HuU  ▼.  Wood,  2  iPCord,  802.  Bowden  v.  SehatEell,  1  Baile^fn  Eg,  R,  860.  Cam- 
mack  T.  JohnaoD,  1  Greene  N,X  CKJt  168. 


(1)  MnnlU  T.  Nelll,  8  iTow^  ii.  414 


•  X 
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ship  debts  are  paid.*    In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  it  is 
held,  that  the  creditor  of  an  ostensible  partner,  and  who  gave 


*  HeydoQ  y.  Heydoo,  I  Salk.  892.  Fox  v.  Hanbury,  C<nop,  446.  Wilson  aod 
Gibbfl  y.  CoDioe,  2  Johns,  Rep.  280.  Matter  of  Smith,  16  Johnson,  102.  Mood/ 
y.  Payne,  2  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  648.  Jaryis  y.  Heyer,  4  Lev.  N,  G.  Rep.  867.  Tap- 
pan  y.  Blaisdell,  6  N.  H.  Rep.  190.  For  the  general  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
text»  see,  at  large,  Emerig.  TraitS  des  Con,  6  la  Orosse,  c.  12.  sec  6.  Sx  parte 
Cook,  2  P.  Wms.  499.  West  y.  Skip,  1  Vesey,  sen,  466.  Ex  parte  Elton,  8 
Vesey,  238.  Taylor  y.  Field,  4  Vesey,  896.  Ex  parte  Abeel,  4  Vesey,  887.  Ex 
part»  Kensington,  14  Ftf«ey,  447.  Ex  parte  Taitt,  16  Vesey,  198.  Ch.De  Sans- 
snre,  in  Woddrop  y.  Ward,  8  Dess,  Ch,  Rep,  203,  and  in  2  M'Cwds  CK  Rep,  802. 
M'Calloh  y.  Dashieirs  Admr.  1  Sarr,  tk  GiU,  96.  Barber  y.  Hartford  Bank,  9 
Conn,  Rep.  407.  Witler  y.  Richards,  10  ibid.  87.  Pierce  y.  Jackson,  6  Mass.  Rep, 
242.  Allen  y.  Wells,  22  PfcA^  A.  460.  WUder  y.  Keeler,  8  Pai^tf,  167.  Lyndon 
y.  Gorham,  1  Gall,  Rep,  867.  Taylor  y.  Fields,  in  Ezch.  4  Vesey,  896.  16  Jbid. 
569.  S.  C.  Story  on  Partnership,  pp.  616 — 621.  This  mle  is  said  to  be  a  rule  of 
conyenience  merely,  and  that  it  is  a  rule  in  bankruptcy,  and  not  a  rule  of  general 
equity.  The  rule  in  bankruptcy,  in  the  Ume  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  (ex  parte  Bandier, 
1  Atk.  98.  Ex  parte  Yoguel,  1  Atk.  182,)  was,  to  permit  joint  creditors  to  proye 
their  debts,  under  a  separate  ^commission,  against  one  partner,  or  under  separate 
commissions  against  all  the  partners,  but  only  in  reference  to  the  certificate;  and 
the  joint  creditors  were  considered  to  haye  an  equitable  right  to  any  surplus  of  the 
separate  estates,  after  payment  of  the  separate  creditors.  But  the  joint  property 
was  distributed  under  a  joint  commission.  Lord  Thurlow  broke  in  upon  the  rulci 
and  allowed  joint  creditors  to  proye  and  take  dividends  under  a  separate  commission, 
^d  held,  that  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  was  an  execution  for  all  the  creditors, 
and  that  no  distmction  ought  to  be  made  between  joint  or  separate  debts^  and 
they  ought  to  be  paid  ratably  out  of  the  bankrupt's  property.  {Ex  parte  Haydon, 
1  Bro.  C,  C.  468.  Ex  parte  Copland,  1  Cox,  420.  Ex  parte  Hodgson,  2  Bro.  C,  C, 
6.)  Lord  Bosslyn  restored  Lord  Hardwicke's  rule,  {ex  parte  Elton,  8  Vesey,  242 ; 
ex  parte  Abeel,  4  Vesey,  837,)  and  Lord  Eldon  also  followed  the  same  rule.  {Ex 
parte  Clay,  6  Vesey,  818.  Ex  parte  Kensington,  14  Vesey,  447.  Ex  parte  Taitt» 
16  Vesey,  198.)  I(  therefore,  there  be  a  joint  fund,  or  a  solyent  partner,  a  joint 
creditor  is  not  entitled  to  proye  his  debt  under  a  separate  commission, /or  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a  dividend,  without  an  order  in  chancery.  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy,  in 
his  full  discussion  of  the  subject^  concludes  that  the  old  rule,  now  reinstated  by 
Lord  Roaslyn  and  Lord  Eldoo,  rests  on  as  questionable  and  unsatisfactory  a  founda- 
tion as  any  rule  in  the  whole  system  of  our  jurisprudence,  while  he  admits  it  is  not 
now  to  be  disturbed,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  substitute  any  other  rule  that  would 
work  with  perfect  equality  and  equity.  Story  on  Partner ship^  pp.  680 — 641.  For 
my  part,  I  am  firee  to  confess,  that  I  feel  no  hostility  to  the  rule^  and  think  that  it 
is,  upon  the  whole,  reasonable  and  just  The  history  of  the  rule  and  its  fluctua- 
tions was  noted  in  the  case  of  Murray  y.  Murray,  6  Johns,  CK  Rep,  78 — 77.  In 
Pennsylyania  the  rule  has  been  discarded,  after  great  consideration,  as  not  being  a 
general  rule  in  equity,  but  one  founded  on  the  statutes  of  bankruptcy ;  and  joint 
and  separate  creditors  are  allowed  to  come  in  under  their  inaoWent  laws,  pari 
passu,  for  a  distributiye  share  of  the  estate  of  an  insolyent  partner,  whether  the 
fund  be  a  separate  or  partnezahip  fund.  Bell  y.  Newman,  6  Serg,  df  Rasole,  78.   Li 
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him  credit  as  a  single  individual,  is  not  to  be  postponed  in 
his  attachment  upon  the  stock  in  trade,  to  another  creditor, 


the  matter  of  the  Estate  of  Perry,  1  Athmead^  847.  So  io  Georgia,  a  judgmeDt 
creditor  of  a  partoer,  in  hie  individaal  capacity,  may  leyy  on  the  partnership 
effects,  and  sell  his  debtor's  undivided  interest  therein,  mthofui  reference  to  the 
claimt  of  the  ereditort  of  the  firm.  Ex  parte  Stebbins  <&  Mason,  R,  M,  Cfkarltonw 
Rep,  7*7;  and  in  Vermont  it  has  been  held,  that  partnership  creditors  have  no  pri- 
ority oyer  a  creditor  of  one  of  the  partners,  even  as  to  the  partnership  effects. 
Reed  y.  Shepardson,  2  Vermont  Rep,  120.  In  South  Carolina,  a  copartnership 
creditor  has  a  right  to  resort  either  to  the  partnership  property,  or  to  the  separate 
property  of  the  partners.  He  has  two  funds,  and  may  be  compelled  by  the  sepa- 
rate creditors  of  one  of  the  partners  to  exhaust  the  partnership  property  before  he 
proceeds  against  that  of  the  individual  partner.  But  the  private  creditors  of  a 
partner  have  but  one  fond,  and  cannot  go  against  the  partnership  funds  beyond  the 
debtor's  interest  in  the  balance  leil,  after  payment  of  the  partnership  debts. 
Wardlaw  y.  Gray,  Dudlerft  Eg.  R.  88.  118.  In  Massachusetts,  the  general  doc- 
trine relative  to  the  claims  of  copartnership  and  separate  creditors,  in  matters  of 
partnership,  is  considered  to  be  one  in  equity,  and  not  at  law ;  and  it  was  dedded, 
in  Allen  y.  Wells,  22  Pick,  R,  450,  that  the  attachable  interest  of  one  of  the  co- 
partners, by  a  separate  creditor,  is  the  surplus  of  the  joint  estate  remaining,  after 
discharging  all  joint  demands  upon  it;  and  this  necessarily  creates  a  preference  in 
favour  of  the  partnership  creditors  in  the  application  of  the  partnership  property. 
See,  also,  to  this  pointy  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  in  Tucker  y.  Oxley,  5  Cranch,  86. 
M'CuUoh  y.  Dashiell,  1  ffarr,  A  Gill,  96.  Storrft  Eq.  J,  626.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  Lord  Rosslyn,  in  8  Vetey,  240,  declared  the  rule,  as  stated  in  the 
text,  to  be  settled  by  a  yariety  of  cases,  not  only  in  bankruptcy,  but  upon  general 
equity.  The  rule  in  equity  is,  that  the  joint  estate  is  first  applicable  to  partner- 
ship debts,  and  the  separate  estate  to  the  separate  debts;  and  the  weight  of 
authority,  if  not  of  convenience  and  equity,  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  its  favour. 
Mr.  Justice  Rose,  in  Ex  parte  Moult,  1  Deacon  A  Chitty,  44.  78.  S.  G.  1  Montagu, 
292,  declared  it  to  be  a  universal  maxim  in  the  administration  of  assets  in  equity, 
that  the  separate  estate  should  be  applied  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  separate 
creditors,  and  the  joint  estate  to  the  joint  creditors.  The  joint  creditors  must  go 
first  to  the  joint  estate,  and  the  separate  creditors  first  to  the  separate  estate ;  and 
if  there  be  a  surplus  of  the  joint  estate,  it  is  carried  to  the  respective  separate 
estates ;  or  if  a  surplus  of  the  separate  estates,  it  is  carried  to  the  joint  estate.  In 
Massachusetts,  a  statute  in  1888,  c.  168,  enacted  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors, 
adopted  as  the  rule  for  distributing  the  effects  of  insolvent  debtors,  that  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  joint  property  should  be  appropriated  to  pay  the  joint  creditors, 
and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  separate  estate  of  each  partner  should  be  appropriated 
to  pay  his  separate  debts.  This  is  precisely  the  English  rule  in  equity  on  the 
subject 

The  history  and  fluctuations  of  the  remedy  at  law  of  the  creditor,  against  the 
estate  of  an  individual  partner,  are  calculated  to  throw  light  on  this  vexatious 
subject ;  and  the  cases  have  been  collected  and  ably  reviewed  in  the  note  of  the 
reporter  to  the  Case  of  Smithy  in  16  Johnson'e  R.  102,  and  still  more  elaborately 
in  art.  8,  in  the  American  Jurist  for  October,  1841.  It  may  be  observed,  sum- 
marily, that  before  Lord  Bfansfield's  time,  the  rule  was,  that  an  execution  at  law 
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who  may  subsequently  attach  the  same  stock  for  a  debt 
created  equally  upon  the  same  credit,  though  he  should  have 


agaiDst  a  partner  for  his  individual  debt^  the  sheriff  levied  on  all  the  tangible 
property  of  the  partnership,  because  it  was  joint  and  undivided  propeity,  and  he 
sold  only  the  undivided  share  or  interest  of  Uie  defendant ;  and  tiie  joint  tenancy 
between  the  partners  was  severed  by  the  sale,  and  the  vendee  became  tenant  in 
common  with  the  other  partners,  without  reference  to  the  partnership  accounts. 
To  levy  on  the  entire  share  of  one  partner,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  seize  all 
the  effects  of  the  partnership,  and  to  restore  to  the  other  partner  his  share  or 
moiety,  because,  by  seizing  the  debtor's  share  only,  say  a  moiety,  and  sellbg  that, 
the  other  partner  would  have  a  rights  as  a  joint  tenant^  to  a  moiety  of  that  moiety. 
Heydon  v.  Heydon,  1  Salk,  892.  Jacky  v.  Butler,  2  X.  Raifm.  871.  Pope  v. 
Haman,  Comb.  217.  Hankey  v.  Garret,  1  Vetey^jr,  240.  Eddie  v.  Davidson, 
Doug.  650.  There  was  a  vast  inconvenience  and  uncertainty,  if  not  injustice,  in  that 
practice,  for  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  was  the  value,  if  any,  of  the  debtor's 
interest  in  the  partnership,  until  a  liquidation  of  the  partnership  accounts.  Lord 
Mansfield  undertook  to  correct  this  practice  upon  equity  principles,  and  it  became 
the  doctrine  that  the  creditor  could  not  take  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  partnership 
effects  for  the  separate  debt  of  that  partner,  without  having  rc^rd  to  the  partner- 
ship accounts.  He  could  only  take  the  interest  of  the  debtor  partner  in  the 
partnership  effects,  and  that  interest  was  only  the  share  remaining « due  after  the 
partnership  debts  were  settled  and  the  accounts  adjusted.  This  principle  was 
announced  in  Fox  v.  Hanbury,  Govsp,  R,  445.  And  afterwards,  in  Eddie  y.  David- 
son, the  K.  B.  undertook  to  carry  into  effect  the  equities  between  the  parties,  by 
ordering  a  partnership  account  of  the  partnership  effects  to  be  taken  by  reference 
to  a  master.  This  was  afterwards  repeated,  as  stated  by  counsel  in  Chapman  y. 
Koops,  8  Bo»,  d:  Pvllery  288.  It  was  assuming  equity  powers  in  a  court  of  law ; 
and  Lord  Eldon  held,  that  a  court  of  law  was  incompetent  to  take  partnership 
aooountS)  and  that  it  belonged  to  a  court  of  equity  to  take  the  account  aod  ascertain 
what  the  sheriff  ought  to  have  sold.  Waters  v.  Taylor,  2  Ve^  (t  Bea.  299.  801. 
In  the  matter  of  Wut»  1  Jae,  <t  Walker,  588,  it  is  now  considered  to  be  settled, 
that  courts  of  law  cannot  take  partnership  accounts.  Parker  y.  Piston,  8  Bo».  & 
Fuller,  287.  Chapman  v.  Koops,  ib.  289.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  McCarty  y.  Emlyn,  2  DcUlaa'  R.  278,  followed  the  English  rule ;  but  Mr.  Justice 
Yeates,  in  that  case,  held  to  the  more  modem  doctrine ;  aod  in  Church  y.  Knox, 
2  Conn,  i2.  514,  the  modem  rale  was  followed,  though  strongly  opposed  by  the 
minority  of  the  court.  The  doctrine  of  moieties  is  now  exploded,  and  the  creditors 
under  execution  or  process  of  foreign  attachment^  or  assignees  of  a  partner,  or 
purchasers  on  sheriff's  sales,  can  take  only  the  interest  of  the  debtor  in  the  partner- 
ship funds,  subject  to  the  accounte  of  the  partnership.  That  interest,  and  not  the 
partnership  effects,  is  sold,  and  that  interest  is  merely  the  share  found  to  belong  to 
the  debtor  upon  an  adjustment  in  equity  of  the  partnership  accounts.  Taylor  y. 
Field,  4  Vetey,  896.  S.  C.  15  Vesey,  559.  note.  Qobb  y.  Da  Fresnoy,  1  Cook'e 
B.  L.  628.  Young  y.  Keighly,  15  Vesey,  557.  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  matter  of 
Wai^  1  JaaA  A  Walker  R  588.  Pierce  y.  Jackson,  6  Mass.  R.  242.  Fisk  v. 
Herrick,  ib,  271.  In  the  matter  of  Smith,  16  Johnson's  R,  102.  Winston  t. 
Ewing,  1  Alab,  R,  i^.  8,  129.  Scrugham  y.  Carter,  12  Wend.  181.  Doner  t. 
Stauffer,  2  Fenn.  R.  198.    Barber  y.  Hartford  Bank,  9  Conn.  R.  407.    Witter  y. 
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discovered  a  concealed  partner,  and  set  up  his  claim  as  a 
partnership  creditor.^    This  claim  of  the  joint  creditors  is  not 


Richardfl.  10  ib.  3*7.  In  Barrall  t.  Acker,  in  the  N.  Y.  Ooart  of  Errors,  28  Wen- 
dell, 606,  the  chancellor,  in  behalf  of  the  courts  declared,  that  the  interest  of  a 
member  in  partnership  property  might  be  levied  upon  and  sold  under  execution 
at  law,  and  before  the  sale  the  sheriff  may  take  a  Joint  poasession  with  the  other 
members  of  the  firm,  but  whether  he  could  take  ezelttsive  possession  was  left  un- 
decided. The  vendee  takes  as  a  tenant  in  common,  subject  to  the  incumbrance  of 
the  partnership  account,  and  the  account  may  be  taken  in  equity  at  the  instance 
of  any  party  in  interest  Bevan  y.  Lewis^  1  Simon,  8*76.  Tbis  whole  subject, 
relative  to  the  adjustment  of  partnership  accounts,  is  properly,  and  ought  to  be 
exclusively,  of  equity  jurisdictioa  The  authorities  and  the  doctrine  on  this  subject 
were  learnedly  and  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Justice  Cowen,  in  Phillips  y.  Cook,  24 
Wendell,  869 ;  and  the  court  decided,  that  on  execution  at  law  against  one  of  two 
partners,  the  sheriff  might  lawfully  seize,  not  merely  the  moiety,  but  the  eorput 
of  the  joiot  estate,  or  the  whole,  or  so  much  of  the  entire  partnership  effects  as 
might  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  execution,  and  sell  the  interest  of  the  (defendant) 
partner  therein,  and  deliver  the  property  sold  to  the  purchaser.  The  purchaser  be- 
comes thereby  a  tenant  in  common  with  the  other  partner,  and  if  he  purchases  with 
notice  of  partnership,  he  takes  subject  to  an  account  between  the  partners,  and  to 
the  equitable  claims  of  the  partnership  creditors.  The  same  point  was  again  so 
decided  in  Blrdseye  y.  Rey,  4  Hiir$  N'.  T,  Rep,  161.  But  see  Story  on  Part,  pp. 
8*78 — 882.  Mr.  Justice  Story  (p.  880)  concludes,  that  the  sheriff  ought  to  be  en- 
joined on  execution  at  law  from  a  sale  of  the  separate  interest  of  the  partner  defend- 
ant in  the  partnership  property,  until  the  account  be  taken  on  a  bill  in  chancery, 
and  the  share  of  the  debtor  partner  ascertained ;  and  that  the  decision  in  Moody  y. 
Payne,  2  Johneon*a  Ch.  Rep.  648,  denying  the  injunction,  was  not  founded  on  the 
true  result  of  the  Englhh  decisions.  As  I  have  already  observed,  the  more  fit  and 
suitable  rule  of  practice  would  seem  to  be,  to  have  the  adjustment  of  the  partner- 
ship account  to  precede  the  sale.  But  the  current  of  the  authorities,  as  I  read  them, 
is  the  other  way,  and  they  are  emphatically  so  in  New- York.  In  the  case  last  cited 
fix>m  Wendell,  the  decision  in  Moody  v.  Payne  was  referred  to  and  approved.  Mr. 
Justice  Story  himself  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  Commentaries  on  Partnerthip, 
pp.  442,  448,  admits  the  established  rule  and  practice  at  law  to  be,  that  on  execu- 
tion at  law,  the  oreditor  of  the  debtor  partner  may  seize  and  sell  the  tangible  goods 
and  effects  of  the  partnership,  or  a  part  thereof,  and  that  the  sale  would  be  good 
to  the  extent  of  the  judgment  debtor's  rights  title  and  interest  therein,  to  be  after- 
wards adjusted.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  New-Jersey,  the  chancellor  was  of 
opmion  with  Judge  Story,  as  respects  the  sale  of  personal  property.  Cam  mack 
y.  Johnston,  1  Green's  K  J,  Ch,  Rep.  168 ;  while  in  Massachusetts,  in  Reed  y. 
Howard,  2  Metealfs  Rep,  86,  it  was  held  that  the  sheriff  might  seize  and  take 
the  whole  personal  property  held  by  A.  and  B.  in  common,  on  process  of  attach- 
ment against  A.  only,  though  be  could  only  sell  an  undivided  moiety  on  execution, 
and  the  purchaser  would  become  a  part  owner.  If  the  sheriff  was  to  sell  the  en- 
tire property  on  an  execution  against  one  co-tenant  or  partner,  he  would  be  a  tres- 


•  Lord  V.  Baldwin,  6  Pick,  848.    French  v.  Chase,  6  QreenUaf,  166. 
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such  a  lien  npoB  the  partnership  property,  bnt  that  a  Ixma 
fide  alienation  to  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration,  by 
the  partners,  or  either  of  them,  before  judgment  and  execu- 
tion, will  be  held  valid.  Upon  a  dissolution  of  the  partner- 
ship, each  partner  has  a  lien  upon  the  partnership  effects,  as 
well  for  his  indemnity  as  for  his  proportion  of  the*  surplus.* 
But  creditors  have  no  lien  upon  the  partnership  effects  for 
their  debts.  Their  equity  is  the  equity  of  the  partners  ope- 
rating to  the  payment  of  the  partnership  debts.  (1)  These  are 
just  and  obvious  principles  of  equity,  on  which  we  need  not 


passer.  (2)  Waddell  y.  Cook,  2  EUVt  Rep.  47.  Again,  in  Moore  t.  Sample,  8  Ala, 
R.  i\r.  ^.819,  it  was  held  that  the  sheriff  on  execution  against  A.  might  levy  on 
the  goods  of  the  firm  of  A.  <&  B.,  and  take  exclusive  possession,  and  seU  the  inter- 
est of  A.  therein,  and  this  proceeding  could  only  be  arrested  by  equitable  interposi- 
tion. On  this  litigious  subject  Ch.  J.  Tindal  said,  in  Johnson  ▼.  Evans,  T  Manning 
ds  Granger,  249,  that  the  general  rule  of  law  was^  that  the  judgment  creditor  of 
any  partner  might  take  in  execution  against  that  partner,  as  well  his  separate  pro 
perty  as  his  share  or  interest  in  all  the  personal  property  of  the  partnership  that 
was  capable  of  being  seized.  The  sheriff  must  seize  the  whole,  the  shares  of  two 
partners  being  undivided.  (Heydon  v.  Heydon,  supra.)  This  arises  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  But  taking  possession  of  the  whole,  does  not  convey  any  in- 
terest on  property  in  the  other  part  owner's  share.  The  judgment  creditor  becomes 
tenant  in  common  with  the  other  partner.  The  sheriff  can  only  sell  the  moiety.  (3) 
Jacky  V.  Butler,  2  Lord  Raym,  871. 

*  Lord  Eldon,  ex  parte  Williams,  11  Vesey,  6.  Sti>ry  on  Partnership^  470.  620. 
It  has  been  adjudged,  on  good  consideration,  in  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  Cornell,  I 
Sandfords  Ch.  R,  348,  that  on  a  general  assignment  of  his  separate  property  by 
an  individual  partner,  though  before  a  lien  attaches  by  judgment,  execution  or  credit- 
or's bill,  he  has  no  right  to  give  preferences  to  the  creditors  of  the  firm,  in  exclu- 
sion of  his  individual  creditors.  (4)    Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  partnership,  by 


(1)  Therefore,  if  the  contract  of  partnoBhlp  be  such  that  the  iDdiridoal  partners  can  enfi>ro» 
no  lien  on  the  partnership  effects  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  firm,  the  partnership  credit- 
ors hare  no  pref^^nce  over  individnal  creditors.    Bice  t.  Barnard,  90  Vt.  B,  479. 

The  nme  consequence  follows  where  there  has  been  a  honn  fide  sole  of  the  partnership 
efleets,  wilhoat  the  reeenratSon  of  any  lien.  Ketchom  y.  Dnrkee,  1  Barb.  Ch.  B.  480.  Beese  v. 
Bradford,  18  Ala.  B.  887. 

This  equitable  principle  of  paying  partnership  creditors  out  of  partnership  funds,  and  Individual 
creditors  out  of  the  private  fiinds  of  the  partners,  applies  only  where  neither  the  Joint  nor  the 
s^Mrate  erediton  can  reach  the  property  of  their  debtors  by  execution  at  law.  Kirby  v.  Schoon- 
maker,  8  Barb,  CK.B,4A.f^. 

(8)  Walsh  V.  Adams,  8  DefnAtfe  B,  125.  In  this  case,  which  was  trespass  against  the  sheriff  for 
selling  the  ennHre  property,  the  pl^ntiff  was  allowed  to  recover  the  value  of  his  prcporUon  of 
the  property,  without  regard  to  the  solvency  of  the  firm  or  the  slate  of  the  accounts. 

(8)  In  OMo^  a  sale  by  a  sheriff  will  be  restrained,  until  the  interest  of  the  partner  can  be  ascer- 
tained, which  alone  can  be  sold.  Place  v.  Sweetzer,  16  Ohio  B,  142.  Whether  sueh  sale  would 
be  so  restrained  in  Ke/uhEampeMre^  was  left  undecided  in  the  latest  case  upon  ttie  snt^ect.  Dow 
V.  Sayward,  14  IT,  E.  B.  9, 18. 

(4)  See,  however,  the  case  of  Whitely  v.  May,  decided  in  the  Virffinia  0. 0.  U.S.  Law  Mag, 
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enlarge,  and  they  have  been  recognised  and  settled  by  a  series 

of  English  and  American  decisions.^ 
*66        *To  render  the  dissolution  safe  and  eifectual,  there 

must  be  due  notice  given  of  it  to  the  world ;  and  a  firm 
may  be  bound,  after  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership,  by  a 
contract  mflde  by  one  partner  in  the  usual  course  of  business, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  with  a  person  who  contracted 
on  the  faith  of  the  partnership,  and  had  no  notice  of  the  dis- 
solution.^ The  principle  on  which  this  responsibility  proceeds, 
is  the  negligence  of  the  partners  in  leaving  the  world  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  of  the  dissolution,  and  leaving  strangers  to 
conclude  that  the  partnership  continued,  and  to  bestow  faith 
and  confidence  on  the  partnership  name  in  consequence  of 
that  belief. 

What  shall  be  sufficient  constructive  or  implied  notice  of 
the  dissolution,  has  been  a  vexed  question  in  the  books.  A 
notice  in  one  of  the  public  and  regular  newspapers  of  the  city 
or  county  where  the  partnership  business  was  carried  on,  is 
the  usual  mode  of  giving  the  information,  and  may,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  be  quite  sufficient.  But  even  the  sufficiency  of 
that  notice  might  be  questioned  in  many  cases,  unless  it  was 
shown  that  the  party  entitled  to  notice  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading  the  paper.  Public  notice  given  in  some  such  reason- 
able way,  would  not  be  actual  and  express  notice ;  but  it 
would  be  good  presumptive  evidence  for  a  jury  to  conclude 


a  general  assigomeDt  of  the  partnership  effects,  give  preference  to  the  creditors  of 
the  individual  partners  over  those  of  the  firm.  All  such  assignments  are  held  to 
be  fraudulent  and  void. 

*  West  ▼.  Skip,  I  Vetey,  8en.  466.  Ex  parte  Ruffin,  6  Vesey,  119.  Ex  parte 
Fell,  10  VeMy,  847.  Ex  parte  Williams,  1 1  ibid.  S.  Ex  parte  Kendall,  17  ibid.  526. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  Campbell  y.  Mullett^  2  Swanet,  Rep.  608.  610.  Ex 
parte  Harris,  I  Maddoek'i  Ch.  Rep.  588.  Murray  ▼.  Murray,  6  Johnt.  CK  Rep.  60. 
Woddrop  ▼.  Ward,  8  Detsaue.  8.  C.  Rep.  208.  Bell  ▼.  Newman,  5  Serg.  ds  Ratde, 
78.  Doner  ▼.  Stauffer,  1  Penn.  Rep.  1 98.  White  ▼.  Union  Insurance  Company,  1 
Nott  <k  M'O^St  Rep.  667.  Ridgeley  v,  Carey,  4  Har.  dt  MeHenry,  167. 
M'Culloh  y.  I^^iell,  I  Harr.  A  Oill^  96.  Story,  J.,  in  Hozie  y.  Carr,  1  Qumner, 
181, 182. 

*>  Le  Roy,  Bayard  <&  Co.  y.  Johnson,  2  Peter i  U.  8.  Rep.  186.  Brisban  y.Boyd, 
4  Paiffe,  17. 


p.  442,  May,  1850,  where  a  contrary  doctrine  Is  Btrennooaly  maintained.   Bee,  also,  pp.  44, 46, 
anUt  and  notee. 
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all  persons  who  have  not  had  any  previous  dealings 
with  the  *firm.    As  to  persons  who  have  been  in  the    *6T 
habit  of  dealing  with  the  firm,  it  is  requisite  that  actual 
notice  be  brought  home  to  the  creditor,  or,  at  least,  that  it  be 
given  under  circumstances  from  which  actual  notice  may  be 
inferred.*    If  the  facts  are  all  found  or  ascertained,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  notice  may  be  a  question  of  law  for  tiie  court, 
and  so  it  was  held  in  Mowatt  v.  Howlcmd  ;^  but  generally  it 
will  be  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,  to  be  submitted  to 
a  jury  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  whether  notice  in  the 
particular  case,  under  all  the  circumstances,  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  inference  of  actual  or  constructive  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  of  the  dissolution.    The  weight  of  authority 
seems  now  to  be,  that  notice  in  one  of  the  usual  advertising 
gazettes  of  the  place  where  the  business  was  carried  on,  and 
published  in  a  fair  and  usual  manner,  is  of  itself  notice  of  the 
fact  as  to  all  persons  who  have  not  been  previous  dealers  with 
the  partnership.®    Nor  is  notice,  in  fact,  requisite,  when  a 
partnership  is  dissolved  by  operation  of  law.    A  declaration 
of  war  puts  an  end  to  the  continuance  of  commercial  partner-  \ 
ship,  between  subjects  of  the  two  countries,  having  each  his 
domicil  in  his  own  country ;  and  such  an  official,  solemn  act 
of  government  is  notice  to  all  the  world  of  the  most  authen- 


•  Vernon  y.  The  Manhattan  Oompanj,  11  WetideU,  626.  8.  0.22  Wendell,  188. 
Watkinson  t.  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  4  WharUm,  482.  Mitcfaam  y.  The  Bank  of 
Kentucky,  9  Datu^s  Rep.  166.  Maaldin  y.  Bank  of  Mobile,  2  Ala.  N.  3.  602. 
Rowley  y.  Home,  8  Bingham,  2.  The  doctrine  seems  to  be,  that  merely  taking  a 
newspaper,  in  which  a  notice  is  contained,  is  not  sufficient  to  diaige  a  party,  for  it 
is  not  to  be  mtended  that  he  reads  the  contents  of  aU  the  notices  in  the  news* 
papers  which  he  may  chance  to  take.  (1)  The  inference  of  coostructtTe  notice 
from  such  a  source  was  pretty  strongly  exploded  in  some  of  these  cases. 

k  8  Jhx^e  Rep.  868. 

•  Godfrey  y.  TumbuU,  1  Sep.  N.  P.  871.  Parkin  y.  Oarruthers^  8  ibid.  248. 
Ooibam  y.  Thompson,  Peak^s  N.  P.  Cat.  42.  Qraham  y.  Hope,  ilnd,  164.  Lee- 
son  y.  Holt,  1  Siarkie*$  Rep.  186.  Jenkins  y.  Blirard,  ibid.  420.  Williams  y. 
Keats^  2  Siarki^a  Rep.  290.  Wright  y.  Pulham,  2  ChUty,  121.  Booth  y.  Quiu,  7 
Pria^e  Rep.  198.  Lansing  y.  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johne.  Rep,  800.  Eetchum  y.  Churk, 
6  ibid.  144.  Orayes  y.  Merry,  6  Oowen's  Rep.  701.  Martin  y.  Walton,  1  M^Corde 
Rep.  1 6.  Bank  of  South  Caroliua  y.  Humphreys,  ibid.  888.  Whitman  v.  Leonard, 
8  Pick.  Rep.  177.  Prentiss  y.  Sinclair,  6  Vermont  Rep.  149.  Watkinson  y.  Bank 
of  Pennsylyania,  4  Wharttm,  482.    Shurlds  y.  Tilson,  2  M  *Zean,  468. 

(1)  Hntchlns  y.  Bank  of  TenneMee,  8  Bmnph.  B.  41& 
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tic  and  monitory  kind,  and  snpersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
other.A 

When  a  single  partner  retires  from  the  firm,  the  same 
*68  notice  *i8  requisite  to  protect  him  from  continued  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  even  if  due  notice  be  given,  yet,  if  the 
retiring  party  willingly  suifers  his  name  to  continue  in  the 
firm,  or  in  the  title  of  the  firm  over  l^e  door  of  the  shop  or 
store,  he  will  still  be  holden.^  But  if  the  use  of  the  name 
of  the  former  firm  be  continued  without  his  authority,  and  the 
retiring  partner  had  given  him  due  notice  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  connection,  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  use  of  his  name 
without  his  consent  or  authority,  and  without  any  act  to  war- 
rant it ;  and  he  is  not  bound  to  take  legal  measures  to  have 
the  use  of  the  former  name  of  the  firm  discontinued.  Persons 
must  inquire,  and  know  at  their  peril,  who  are  truly  designa- 
ted by  the  firm.®  A  dormant  partner  may  withdraw  with- 
out giving  public  notice  of  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership ; 
for,  being  unknown  as  a  partner,  the  firm  was  not  trusted  on 
his  account,  and  he  is  chargeable  only  for  Aebta  contracted 
luring  tie  time  he  was  actually  a  partner.^*  If  a  partner  re- 
tires without  notice,  he  is  not  liable  for  a  partnership  debt 
contracted  afterwards  with  a  person  who  never  knew  he  was 
a  partner,  and  when  he  was  not  so  notorious  as  a  partner  as  to 
raiselTpresumption  of  that  knowledge.^  In  the  case  of  an 
infant  partner,  his  acts  and  contracts  are  of  course  voidable ; 
but  if  on  arriving  at  full  age,  the  infant  does  not  disaflGum 
the  partnership,  and  give  notice  of  it  to  those  with  whom  the 


•  Griswold  Y.  WaddiogtoD,  15  Johns,  Sep.  67.    16  Johns.  Rep.  494. 

^  WilUams  t.  Eeatea^  2  StorJci^s  Hep,  290.    Brown  y.  Leonard,  2  Chitty's  Rep. 
120.    WilliamB  y.  EeateB,  ZE.  C.L.  S61.    Dolman  y.  Orchard,  \i  S.  C.  JL  47. 

•  Newsomd  y.  GoIcb,  2  Campb.  Rep.  617.    Story  on  Partnership,  248. 

'  EYans  Y.  Drummond,  4  Esp.  N  P.  Rep.  89.  Armstrong  y.  Huaaey,  12  8erg. 
d  Ravle^  815.  Heath  y.  Sansom,  1  Neville  ds  Manning,  104.  ^R.d:  AdolpK 
172.  S.  C.  It  Beems  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Evans  y.  Drummond,*and 
especially  of  that  of  Thompson  y.  Perdval,  8  Neville  ds  Manning,  167,  that  if  a 
careditor  of  a  diesolYed  partnership  accepts  for  his  debt  the  negotiable  paper  of 
the  acting  partner  who  conUnnes  the  business,  and  who  has  chaige  of  the  effects 
and  of  the  settlement  of  the  concern,  it  is  eYidence  of  an  agreement  to  discharge 
the  retiring  partner. 

•  Carter  y.  Whallej,  \B.Js  AdotpK  11.  1  Lhyd  ds  Welsbg,  297.  S.  C.  ;S^ 
on  Partnership,  249. 
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partnersliip  have  had  dealings,  he  will  be  responsible  for  sub- 
sequent debts  contracted  on  the  credit  of  the  partnership. 
The  ground  of  the  rule  is,  that  the  infant  acted  as  partner 
during  his  infancy,  and  when  he  comes  of  age  he  neg- 
lects to  inform  the  world  that  ^he  is  not  a  partner,  and    *69 
suffers  it  to  deal  under  mistake  and  delusion.^    Having 
thus  far  collected  and  reviewed  the  general  principles  which 
constitute  the  law  of  partnership,  and  followed  those  princi- 
ples into  their  practical  details,  the  plan  of  these  lectures  will 
not  permit  me  to  go  more  minutely  into  the  subject,  or  to 
consider  the  legal  and  equitable  remedies  which  exist  be- 
tween partners,  and  between  them  and  third  persons  in  re- 
lation to  the  various  rights  and  duties  which  belong  to  the  as- 
sociation.   The  questions  arising  upon  those  remedies,  and 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  partnership 
estate,  in  die  various  cases  of  dissolution,  and  especially  of 
dissolution  by  bankruptcy,  are  subtle  and  numerous.    The 
decrees  in  equity  under  this  head  abound  with  minute  and 
refined  distinctions,  and  they  form  a  comprehensive  and  very 
complicated  part  of  this  branch  of  the  commercial  law.^" 


*  Gk>ode  T.  HarriflOD,  6  Barnw.  d  Aid.  147. 

^  Among  those  EogliBh  treatiies  which  enter  more  ftt  Unge  on  the  lair  of  part- 
nenbip,  I  would  refer  the  student  to  a  valuable  summaiy  of  the  law  of  partDen^ 
ID  the  third  Tolume  of  Mr.  ChiUi^t  large  treatise  on  the  Zowf  of  Oommerc$  and 
Manv/aelures,  and  the  Contractt  relating  thtreto ;  and,  more  espedallj,  to  the 
American  edition  of  Mr.  (7(mo'«  practical  treatise  on  the  Law  of  PartnerMp,  from 
which  I  have  derived  great  assistance.  The  American  editor,  Mr.  Ingnham,  has 
enriched  the  work  with  a  series  of  learned  notes,  in  which  the  American  cases  are 
diligently  collected,  and  the  force  and  application  of  them  ablj  conudered ;  and  I 
thii^  the  book  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  recent  treatise  of  Mr.  Oarey,  whidi 
has  nothing  in  particnhir  to  recommend  it^  except  it  be  the  addition  of  new  caaes^ 
arising  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ocw,  Since  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  a 
new  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnerehip,  bj  Mr.  OoUyer,  appeared,  widi  notea  of 
American  cases  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Boston.  Oommentetriei  on 
the  Lata  of  Partnership,  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  have  also  been  published  sinoe  the 
fourth  edition.  The  two  last  are  works  of  great  merit,  and  the  latter  pre-eminently 
so,  and  they  have  stated  fully  the  principles  and  distinctions^  and  given  the  learning 
and  cases  which  belong  to  the  subject  An  able  treatise  on  the  Law  tf  Partner^ 
•Atp,  Railway  and  other  Joini-Stock  Oompaniee,  by  Andrew  Bissel,  was  pnbliahed 
at  London  in  184*7. 


LEOTUEE  XLIV. 


OF    NEGOTIABLE    PAPEB. 


(1.)  Of  the  history  of  InUa  and  notes. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  commerce  of  the  ancients 
was  carried  on  without  the  nse  of  bills  of  exchange^  and  there 
is  no  yestige  of  them  in  the  Boman  law.  A  passage  in  the 
Pandects*  shows  it  to  have  been  the  practice  with  the  creditor 
who  lent  money  on  bottomry,  or  respondentia,  to  a  foreign 
merchant,  to  send  his  slave  to  receive  the  loan,  with  maritime 
interest,  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the  foreign  port  This 
certainly  wonld  not  have  been  necessary,  says  Pothier,*»  if  bills 
of  exchange  had  been  in  nse.  But  however  the  fact  may 
have  been  with  the  Bomans,  it  would  seem,  from  a  passage 
in  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Isocrates,  that  bills  of  exchange 
were  sometimes  resorted  to  at  Athens,  as  a  safe  expedient 
to  shift  funds  from  one  country  to  another.^  Bills 
♦72  *of  exchange  are  of  such  indispensable  use  in  the  remit- 
tance of  the  value  of  money  between  distant  places, 
without  risk  and  expense,  that  foreign  commerce  cannot  con- 
vetniently  be  earned  on  without  them.    They  grew  into  use 


*  Diff.  22.  2. 4. 1. 

*  TVaiti  du  Ocn,  de  Change,  No.  6. 

*  See  the  pleadiDg  of  Isocrates,  entttled  TVopest^tciM.  {Itocratis  Scripia  omnia, 
edit  J7.  Wclfiuif  SatU,  1687.)  Id  that  interesting  forensic  arcpment  which  Isocra- 
tes pots  into  the  month  of  a  son  of  SopsBus,  the  governor  of  a  province  of  Pontus,  in 
bia  anit  against  Pasion,  an  Athenian  banker,  for  the  grossest  breach  of  trusty  it  is 
stated  that  the  son,  wishing  to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  fiither,  ap- 
pfied  to  Stratodesj,  who  was  about  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Pontus^  to  leave  his 
monej  and  take  a  draft  upon  his  father  for  the  amount  This,  said  the  orator,  was 
deemed  a  great  advantage  to  the  young  man,  for  it  saved  him  the  risk  of  remit- 
tance from  Pontus,  over  a  sea  covered  with  I^cedsemonian  pirates.  It  is  added, 
that  Stratodes  was  so  cautious  as  to  take  security  from  Pasion  for  the  money  ad- 
Tanoed  upon  the  bill,  and  to  whom  he  might  have  recourse  if  the  governor  of  Pon- 
tns^should  not  honour  the  draft,  and  the  young  Pontian  should  fail. 
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on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  fonrteenth  century,* 
Ah  they  serve  the  purposes  of  cash,  and  facilitate  commerce, 
and  are  the  yisible  representatives  of  large  masses  of  pro- 
perty, they  may  truly  be  said  to  enlarge  the  capital  stock 
of  wealth  in  circulation,  as  well  as  increase  the  trade  of  the 
country. 

Promissory  notes  are  governed  by  the  rules  that  apply  to 
bills.  The  statute  of  8d  and  4th  Anne  made  promissory 
notes  payable  to  a  person,  and  to  his  order,  (1)  or  bearer,  ne- 
gotiable like  inland  bills,  according  to  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants; and  by  the  statutes  of  9  and  10  Wm.  III.  c.  17,  and  8 
and  4  Anne,  inland  bills  are  put  upon  the  footing  of  foreign 
bills,  except  that  no  protest  is  requisite.  These  statutes  have 
been  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  either  formally  or  in 
effect,  and  promissory  notes  are  everywhere  negotiable.^   The 


*  In  1894,  the  citjr  of  Barcelona,  by  ordinaoee^  regulated  the  acceptance  of  bilb 
of  ezdiange ;  and  the  use  of  them  is  aaid  to  have  been  introduced  into  Weetem  £a- 
rope  by  the  Lombard  merchants,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Bills  of  exchange  are 
mentioned  in  a  passage  of  the  Jurist  Baldus,  of  the  date  of  1S28.  Hailam't  Intro- 
duetion  to  the  Literature  of  Burope,  yol.  L  68.  M.  Boucher  receired  from  M.  L^gon 
Beflaiz,  a  natire  of  India,  a  memoir,  showing  that  bills  of  exchange  were  known  m 
India  from  the  most  high  antiquity.  But  the  ordinance  of  Barcelona  is,  perhaps^  the 
earliest  authentic  document  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  eatabUshment  and  general 
currency  of  bills  of  exchange.  ( Ooneulat  de  la  Mer,  par  Boucher,  tome  i  6 14. 620.) 
The  first  bank  of  exchange  and  deposit  in  Europe  was  established  at  Barcelona,  in 
1401,  and  it  was  made  to  accommodate  foreigners  as  well  as  citisens.  1  Preeeol^M 
Ferdinand  and  leabeUa^  Int  pi  1 1 2.  M.  Merlin  says  the  edict  of  Louis.  XL,  of  1462, 
is  the  earliest  French  edict  on  the  subject ;  and  he  attributes  the  inyention  of  bills  of 
exchange  to  the  JewS)  when  they  retired  from  France  to  Lombardy.  The  Italians 
and  merchants  of  Amsterdam  first  established  the  use  of  them  in  France.  Beper- 
toire  de  Juritprudenee,  tit  Lettre  et  Billet  de  Change,  sec  2.  In  Epgland,  reference 
was  made,  in  the  statute  of  6  Rich.  IL  &  2,  to  the  drawing  of  foreign  bills.  Hut 
was  in  the  year  1881. 

^  By  the  N'.  T,  Bevieed  Stahdee^  yoL  L  768.  sea  1 — 6,  promissory  notes  payabk 


(1)  The  qoeilion,  wbeCher  an  fnstmment,  payable  to  a  penon's  own  order,  can  be  declared  on 
as  a  pnmlMory  note,  imder  ttie  itatBte  of  Anne,  bssieeeiitly  been  moefa  disont^ 
ooorta.  TbeOoqrt  of  Bxsheqner,  to  gUg^t  t.  MasT<ean,16  JC  <6  TR  51,  held  that  such  an  tnian* 
ment  wai  not  a  promiaaory  note. 

In  the  sabfleqoeat  case  of  Wood  r.  ICytton,  10  Ad,  dbSLB,  806,  the  qaettlon  came  before  the 
<^  B.,  and  after  areview  of  flie  preceding  case.  It  was  held,  that  snch  an  Instrument  was  a  pro- 
Btasory  note  wtthto  the  statute. 

In  Hooper  T.Wffliams,  8  AwA«^.  12.18,  the  qnestfon  came  a  seocnd  time  beftnetheOoiirtol 
Szeheqaer,  and  that  court  adhered  to  Us  prevloDs  constmctloB,  bat  held  that  the  endoreement  of 
soch  an  instrument  made  it  a  ralid  promissory  note,  upon  which  the  endorser  might  declare 

OttMOft. 
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*73    effect  of  the  statute  *is  to  make  notes,  when  negotiated, 
assume  the  shape  and  operation  of  bills,  and  to  render 


in  money  to  any  person,  or  to  tbe  order  of  any  person,  or  to  bearer,  are  nego- 
tiable in  like  manner  as  inland  bills  of  exchange,  according  to  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants. The  payee  and  endorsee  of  every  such  note,  payable  to  them  or  their 
order,  and  the  holder  of  eveiy  such  note,  payable  to  bearer,  may  sue  thereon  in 
like  manner  as  in  cases  of  inland  bills  of  exchange.  If  such  notes  are  made  pay- 
able  to  the  order  of  the  maker,  or  to  the  order  of  a  fictitious  person,  and  are  nego- 
tiated by  the  maker,  they  hare  the  same  effect  and  validity  as  if  made  payable 
to  bearer.  Firomissory  notes  are  negotiable  throughout  the  Union,  and  the  en- 
donee  can  sue  in  his  own  name.  Notes,  negotiable  where  made,  are  negotiable 
eveiywhere.  This  is  so  held  in  England  and  in  this  countiy,  under  the  statute  of 
8  and  4  Anne,  and  its  substitute.  Myloe  t.  Oraham,  1  £amv.  <b  Oreu,  192. 
Haidier  t.  M^Morine,  4  Dev.  N.  0.  Jtep,  122.  So,  if  a  note  or  debt  be  assigned  or 
endorsed  abroad,  and  be  snable  in  the  name  of  the  asugnee  by  the  law  of  the 
oonntry  where  it  was  assigned  or  endorsed,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  better  opinion 
in  England,  that  the  assignee  might  sue  there  in  his  own  name,  upon  the  assign- 
ment»  as  creating  a  right  of  action  in  him,  and  which  it  does  upon  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  lex  loei  contractui,  Inoes  v.  Dunlop,  8  Term,  696.  O'Calla- 
ghan  T.  Thomond,  8  Taunton^  82.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut*  Vermont,  Ohio, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Uliuois,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
and  most  of  the  states,  the  endorsee  has  all  the  privileges  of  an  endorsee  under  the 
law-merchant  But  in  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Yii^nia,  Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
Ms  rights,  under  the  law-merdiant,  are  to  be  taken  with  some  qualification.  See 
Oriffith*»  Law  BegUteTf  pastitn.  1  Minei'i  Alabama  Rep.  6.  296.  Bevited 
8ta$uU8  of  North  Carolina,  188*7,  yoL  I  98.  RevUed  8latute$  of  Vermont,  1839, 
886.  Revised  Code  of  Miteiseippi,  1822,  464.  In  Georgia,  notice  to  the  endorser 
of  non-payment  of  a  promissory  note  by  the  maker  is  declared  to  be  unnecessary, 
and  erery  such  endorser  is  held  to  be  bound  as  surety,  and  in  that  character  may 
require  the  holder  to  proceed  against  the  maker.  Hotehkini  Code  of  Laws,  p. 
441.  Notes  or  bills  discounted  at  a  bank,  or  deposited  for  collection,  are  placed 
by  statute  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  footing  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  as  to  pay- 
ment and  remedy.  Purdon*»  Dig,  108.  As  the  English  statute  has  not  been 
adopted  in  Tirgmia,  the  last  assignee  of  a  promissory  note  cannot  mantain  an 
action  agunst  a  remote  endorser,  there  being  neither  consideration  nor  privify. 
Dunlop  T.  Harris^  6  Call,  16.  In  New-Hampshire,  the  statutes  of  9  and  10  WU- 
liam  m.  and  8  and  4  Anne,  respecting  inland  bills  and  promissory  notes,  were  re- 
enaeted  dnring  the  colony  administration.  In  Indiana,  promissory  notes,  payable 
at «  ehartered  bank  within  the  etate,  are,  by  statute,  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
inland  bills  of  exchange  by  the  law-merchant  Revieed  8tatute$  of  Indiana,  1888, 
119.  Bnt  other  promissory  notes  ar^  not  governed  by  the  law-merchant,  which 
baa  ncTer  been  applied  in  that  state  by  statute  to  them.  Bullitt  t.  Schribner,  1 
Blaekfor^i  Ind,  Rep.  14  The  lex  merecUoria,  applicable  to  foreign  and  inland 
bills  of  exchange^  is  considered  to  be  adopted  in  Indiana  as  part  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  which  has  been  adopted  by  statute.  Piatt  v.  Eads,  1  ibid.  81.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Viiginia,  Oeoi^gia,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  sealed  instm- 
ments^  as  well  as  notes,  are  made  negotiable  by  statute ;  and  in  Arkansas,  all 
agreements  and  contracts  in  writmg,  for  the  payment  of  money  or  property,  are 
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{he  analogy  between  them  so  strong,  that  the  rules  established 
with  respect  to  the  one  apply  to  the  other.»  It  was  a  ques- 
tion much  discussed  before  the  statute  of  Anne,  whether  notes 
were  not,  by  the  principles  of  the  law-merchant,  to  be  treated 
as  bills ;  and  Lord  Holt  vigorously  and  successfully  resisted 
©very  such  attempt.**  The  history  of  that  struggle  is  no  longer 
interesting ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  promissory  notes  were 
recognised  as  mercantile  instruments,  and  a  species  of  bills 
of  exchange,  by  the  canon  law  and  the  usage  of  trade ; 
and  even  by  tiie  *French  ordinance  of  16T3,  long  be-  *74: 
fore  Lord  Holt  asserted  them  to  be  of  late  English  in- 
vention, c 

My  object  in  the  present  lecture  is  to  endeavour  to  take  a 
comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  precise  and  accurate 
view  of  the  general  doctrine  and  most  material  rules  relative 
to  bills  and  notes ;  and  to  effect  this  purpose,  I  shall  point 
out  their  essential  qualities ;  the  rights  of  the  holder ;  the 
negotiation  of  them,  and  the  requisite  steps  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  several  parties  whose  names  are  upon  the 
paper. 

(2.)  (}f  the  essenUdl  qtuddHes  of  negotiable  paper. 
A  bill  of  exchange  is  a  written  order  or  request,  and  a  pro- 
missory note  a  written  promise,  by  one  person  to  another,  for 


made  assignable.  Bat'these  assigDmeots,  in  some  of  these  last  mentioned  states, 
expressly  reserTe  to  the  debtor  all  matters  of  defence  existing  prior  to  the  notice 
of  the  assignment  This  is  the  case  in  Mississippi.  Allein  y.  The  Agricnltural 
Bank,  8  Smedei  <b  Mau-$hall,  48.  In  Georgia,  by  statute  of  1799,  promissory  notes 
are  made  negotiable,  though  giren  for  specific  articles^  And  so  are  specialties  and 
liquidated  demands  negotiable  by  act  of  1799.  Broughton  ▼.  Badgett,  1  ICelly,  76. 
Daniel  t.  Andrews,  Dudle^t  Rep.  157.  Gamblin  t.  Walker,  1  Arkarutu  R,  220. 
J7tfnntn^«  ^o^tf^,  Tol  ziL  Block  y.  Walker,  2  ^ribafisM  iS.  7.  RevUed  8t<Uute9 
of  ArhoMOM,  1 07.    RevUed  Code  of  Mimuippi,  1 824,  464. 

*  Heylin  y,  Adamson,  2  Burr,  Rep.  669.  Brown  y.  Harraden,  4  Term  Rep* 
148. 

*>  Gierke  y.  Martin,  2  Lord  Raym,  767. 

*  The  pragmatic  of  Pope  Pius  Y.  De  CcmUuy  as  early  as  1671,  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  De  Ponceau,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  RxterU  of  the  JurUdie'' 
iion  of  the  Courte  of  the  United  Statee,  122,  as  proof  of  the  early  recognition  of 
notes  as  negotiable  instruments  within  the  custom  of  merchants.  I  would  also  re- 
fer to  the  appendix  to  1  CrancKe  Reportt^  for  a  yery  elaborate  argument  in  fayour 
of  the  positbn,  that  at  common  law,  and  before  the  statute  of  Anne,  an  endorsee 
of  a  promissory  note  could  sue  a  remote  endorser. 
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the  payment  of  money,  at  a  specified  time,  absolutely,  and  at 
all  events.*  (1)  If  A.,  living  in  New-York,  wishes  to  receive 
1000  dollars,  which  await  his  orders  in  the  hands  of  B.,  in 
London,  he  applies  to  0.,  going  from  New- York  to  London,  to 
pay  him  1000  dollars,  and  take  his  draft  on  B.  for  that  sum, 
payable  at  sight  This  is  an  accommodation  to  all  parties. 
A.  receives  his  debt  for  transferring  it  to  C,  who  carries  his 
money  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
without  any  danger  or  risk  in  the  transportation ;  and  on  his 

arrival  at  London,  he  presents  the  bill  to  B.,  and  is 
*75    paid.    This  is  the  '^lain  and  familiar  illustration  of  this 

mode  of  remittance,  given  by  Sir  William  Blackstone ; 
and  the  practice  is  so  very  convenient,  and  suggests  itself  so 
readily,  and  gives  such  extension  to  credit  and  circulation  to 
capital,  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  that  it  should 
not  have  been  in  use  in  the  earliest  periods  of  commerce.  (2)  - 
A.,  who  draws  the  bill,  is  called  the  drawer*  B.,  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  is  called  the  drawee,  and  on  acceptance,  he  be- 
comes the  acceptor.  C,  to  whom  the  bill  is  made  payable,  is 
called  the  payee.^  As  the  bill  is  payable  to  C.  or  his  order, 
he  may,  by  endorsement,  direct  the  bill  to  be  paid  to  D. ; 
and,  in  that  case,  G.  becomes  the  endoreer^  and  D.,  to  whom 


*  This  definitioD  is  taken  from  Bailey  <m  BilU,  1,  "which  is  a  oonciae,  clear  and 
accurate  productioo.  The  American  edition,  published  at  BotUm^  in  1826,  is  en- 
riched with  all  the  English  and  American  dedsions  in  its  very  copious  notes. 

^  An  instrument  may  be  a  bill  of  exchange,  though  the  drawer  and  drawee  be 
the  same  person.  Harvej  v.  Kaj,  9  Bamw.  dt  Crest,  866.  Randolph  t.  Parish, 
9  Pprter't  (Alabama)  J^ep.  86.  Potter  ▼.  l^ler,  2  Metcalfs  Rep,  58.  In  Miller  v. 
Thomson,  8  Manning  dt  Granger,  676,  Ch.  J.  Tindal  said  that  two  distinct  parties, 
as  drawer  and  drawee,  were  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  bill  of  exchange;  and 
as  the  instrument  in  that  case  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  company  upon  the  firm, 
and  on  its  behalf  it  was  good  as  a  promissory  note. 


(1)  A  late  work  oontsliis  Oie  ftiUowlng  definitions :  **  A  bill  of  exebange  Is  a  written  order 
flrom  A.  to  B.,  dlieding  B.  to  pay  C.  a  snm  of  money  (herein  named,*^  or  A.  himself  may  be  made 
thepayea 

**  ▲  promissory  note,  or,  as  it  is  fteqaentiy  oaDed,  a  note  of  hand,  is  a  promise  or  engagement, 
in  writing,  to  pay  a  speeifled  som  at  a  time  therein  limited,  or  on  demand,  or  at  sight,  to  a  per- 
son Iherdtt  named,  or  to  his  order  or  beaier.*  Byl^  an  SiUt  qf  Eaockamg^  and  PrcmUtory 
JTofst,  pp.  1. 4. 

This  treatise  of  the  learned  sergeant  Is  a  work  of  onnsoal  merit,  and  combines  accmnacy  and 
perspionlty,  with  broTity  and  oompleteneN. 

(9)  ▲  bill  drawn  on  the  eonslgneo  of  goods,  does  not  transfer  the  goods  to  a  party  discofontlng 
the  bilL   Marine  F.  Ins.  Bank  t.  Janne«y,  8  aam/^.  &  C  B.  86T.   Wheeler  t.  Stone»  4  GUi 

St  88a 
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the  bill  is  endorsed,  is  called  the  endorsee  or  holder.  A 
check  upon  a  bank  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  than  of  a  promissory  note.  It  is  made  payable 
to  bearer,  or  to  order,  and  transferable  by  delivery  or  endorse- 
ment like  a  bill  of  exchange.  It  is  not  a  direct  promise  by 
the  drawer  to  pay,  bnt  it  is  an  implied  undertaking,  on  his  part, 
that  the  drawee  shall  accept  and  pay,  and  the  drawer  is  an- 
swerable only  in  the  event  of  the  &ilure  of  the  drawee  to  pay. 
A  check  payable  to  bearer  passes  by  delivery,  and  the  bearer 
may  sue  on  it  as  on  an  inland  bill  of  exchange.^ 

A  biU  or  note  is  not  confined  to  any  set  form  of  words.  A 
promise  to  deU/oer^  or  to  be  accauntcMe^  or  to  be  responsible 
for  so  mnch  money,  is  a  good  bill  or  note ;  (1)  but  it  must  be 
exclusively  and  absolutely  for  the  payment  of  money. *>  In 
England,  negotiable  paper  must  be  for  the  payment  of  money 
in  specie,  and  not  in  bank  notes.*'  In  this  country  it  has  been 
held,  that  a  note  payable  in  bank  bills  was  a  good  negotiable 
note  within  the  statute,  if  confined  to  a  species  of  paper 
universally  *current  as  cash.d  But  the  doctrine  of  these  *76 
cases  has  been  met  and  denied,^  and  I  think  the  weight 
of  argument  is  against  them,  ai;d  in  favour  of  the  English 


*  See  infrot  p  104,  note.  Oruger  ▼.  Armstrong,  8  Johru,  Co*.  5.  Conroy  t. 
WarreD,  ibid,  269.  Woods  y.  Scbroeder,  4  Harr,  A  Johfu.  276.  Lord  Kenyoo,  in 
Bohem  t.  Sterling,  7  Term,  480.  Walker  t.  Geiase,  4  TF%aWon,  252.  In  the  late 
case  in  England,  of  Serle  t.  Norton,  9  Jfeeton  di  Weltby,  809,  a  poet-dated  check 
was  held  altogether  void.  We  may  well  demur  to  that  decision.  In  Wookey  t. 
Pole,  4B,d:  Aid,  1,  it  was  held  that  exchequer  biUs  pass  by  delirery  to  the  bcna 
JSdt  bolder  for  Talue,  because  they  were  negotiable  securities,  and  represented  money. 
The  statute  of  48  Oeo.  III.  c  6,  directed  them  to  be  cireolated. 

^  Morris  t.  Lee,  2  Lord  Jtaym,  1896.  8  Mod  Rep.  862.  8tr,  629.  Martin  ▼• 
Ohauntry,  Str.  1271.  Thomas  t.  Eoosa,  7  Johru,  Rep.  461.  The  initials  of  the 
maker's  name  wiH  bind  him  as  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note.  Palmer  ▼.  Ste* 
phens,  1  jDmio,  471.    So,  L  O.  U.  <£10  is  a  promissory  note.    1  Carr,  ds  K,  86. 

•  Bcfyley  om  BUU,  edit.  J^oKon,  1826^  6.  Story  on  BilU,  58.  S.  P.  Whiteman  ▼. 
Ofaildress^  6  Ewnphrey  Tenn.  R.  808. 

*  Keith  Y.  Jones,  9  Johne,  Rep.  120.    Judah  ▼.  Harris,  19  iHd  144w 

•  M'Cormick  y.  Trotter,  10  8erg,  <k  Rawle,  94.  Gray  y.  Danahoe^4  Watts,  400. 
Hasbrook  y.  Palmer,  2  M*LeaiiCe  Rep.  10. 


(1)  If  the  dlrectton  in  the  bill  be  to  er^U  the  payee  with  to  mneh  oa«4,  it  la  a  good  bin.   £d- 
dlaon  T.  Colliogridge,  Law  Journal  Hep.  Oom.  Pleas,  Sept.  1850,  p.  868.    Uoyd  t.  OUtot,  12 
J^,  L.dtRB.  424.    ▲  note  in  these  words,  *'  I  pnMnise  to  pay,  on  demand,  after  my  decease,"  ^y^ 
Ao^  is  not  of  a  testaraontaiy  character,  but  is  a  negotiable  promlssoiy  note.   Bristol  v.  Warner,  ( 
19  Conn.  R,  7. 
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rule.  (1)  It  is  essential  that  the  bill  carry  with  it  a  personal 
credit,  given  to  the  drawer  or  endorser,  and  that  it  be  not 
confined  to  credit  upon  any  future  or  contingent  event  or  fund. 
The  payment  must  not  rest  upon  any  contingency,  except  the 
failure  of  the  general  personal  credit  of  the  person  drawing 
or  negotiating  the  instrument.*  It  would  perplex  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  mankind,  if  paper  securities  of  this 
kind  were  encumbered  with  conditions  and  contingences,  and 
if  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  offered  in  negotiation  were 
obliged  to  inquire  when  those  uncertain  events  would  proba- 
bly be  reduced  to  a  certainty.  (2)  But  if  the  event  on  which 
the  instrument  is  to  become  payable  be  fixed  and  certain,  and 
must  happen,  as  if  the  bill  be  drawn  payable  six  weeks  after 
the  death  of  the  maker's  father,  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  it  is  of 
no  consequence  how  long  the  payment  is  to  be  post- 
*77    poned.^    Nor  is  it  necessary  *tiiat  the  note  should 


«  Dawkes  y.  Do  Lorane,  8  WUm,  Hep.  207.  BearcUIey  v.  Baldwin,  2  8tr,  Rep, 
1161.  Roberts  ▼.  Peake,  I  Burr.  823.  Cook  ▼.  Satterlee,  6  Ccweti^  108.  Van 
Yacter  ▼.  Flack,  6  Bmede%  dt  Marthall  MUb,  R.  898.  In  Palmer  t.  Pratt^  9 
Moor^i  Rep.  G.  B.  it  waa  held,  that  a  biU  of  exchange  drawn  upon  a  contingency 
waa  void ;  but  a  bill  may  be  accepted  npon  a  contingency.  A  draft  on  the  P,  M. 
General  is  not  a  negotiable  bill  of  exchange,  because  it  is  understood  to  be  drawn 
against  a  contingent  public  fund,  under  the  control  of  the  poet-office  department 
2  Whart<m,  288. 

^  Oook  V.  Oolehan,  Sir,  Rep.  1217.  It  is  even  held,  that  a  note  payable  withio 
two  months  after  such  a  ship  ia  paid  off,  is  a  good  negotiable  note^  as  the  event  ia 
morally  certain  ;  (Andrews  t.  Franklin,  Btr.  Rep.  24 ;)  but  I  should  think  such  a 
reference  was  not  sufficiently  certain,  and  that  the  case  might  well  have  been  quea* 
tioned,  if  it  had  not  been  subsequently  confirmed  in  1  WiU.  Rep.  262.  8  ibid.  218. 
Hie  numerous  English  and  American  cases  all  going  to  the  support  of  this  one 
general  proposition,  that  the  money  mentioned  in  the  instrument  must  be  payable 
absolutely,  and  at  all  events,  and  not  made  to  depend  on  any  uncertabty  or  oon- 
tingency,  are  diligently  and  accurately  collected  in  Bayley  en  BiUe,  edit  Bostottt 
1826,  pp.  8—16,  and  ChiUif  on  BiUt,  edit  PhiL  1826,  pp.  42—60,  and  by  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  in  8t<yry  an  BiUa,  sees.  46,  47.  In  Moffiit  ▼.  Edwards,  1  Carr.  A 
Marshman^  16,  it  was  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  that  a  promissory  note  must 
specify  a  particular  time  of  payment  But  the  case  of  EUis  t.  Mason,  in  a  note  to 
that  case,  seems  to  be  otherwise. 

0)  In  Frj  T.  BoMseao,  8  M^LeanU  B.  106,  Mr.  J.  ICLesn  held,  that  an  InatrnmeBt  pajable 
in  ouTTMi^  benk  notes,  was  not  negotiable.  But  a  different  role  prevaUa  in  Ohio.  Sweetlandr. 
Greight,15  0AloJ2.118. 

(2)  If  it  be  a  oonditlon  of  a  promise,  that  **no  demand  Is  to  be  made  as  long  as  interatt  ispaid,* 
it  is  not  a  promlaaory  note.    Seaoord  t.  Bnrting,  6  BenMt  R.  444. 

The  direction,  *^payeibU  at^^  beneath  the  body  of  the  note,  is  no  part  of  it,  bat  a  mero  memo- 
nmdom.   Masters  r.  Banelto,  j|»»^.  Zow  Jburnoi  iScp.  a  P.  ICaieh,  18D0,  p.  60i 
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be  made  at  home.  Foreign  as  well  as  inland  notes  are 
equally  negotiable  within  the  statute  of  Anne  ;*  and  a  pro» 
missory  note  made  in  England,  and  transferred  by  endorse- 
ment or  delivery  in  a  foreign  country,  to  a  party  taking  it 
there  for  value,  gives  a  title  which  may  be  asserted  in  Eng- 
land. ^ 

The  instrument  must  be  made  payable  to  the  payee,  or  to 
his  order  or  assigns^  or  to  hea/rer^  in  order  to  render  it  nego- 
tiable. (1)  It  must  have  negotiable  words  on  its  face,  show- 
ing it  to  be  the  intention  to  give  it  a  transferable  quality. 
Without  them,  a  promissory  note  is  a  valid  instrument  within 
the  statute  of  3  and  4  Anne,  as  between  the  parties,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  allowance  of  the  three  days  of  grace,  and  may 
be  declared  on  as  a  promissory  note  within  the  statute.  <^  But 
if  it  wants  negotiable  words,  it  cannot  be  transferred  or  nego- 
tiated so  as  to  enable  the  assignee  to  sue  upon  it  in  his  own 
name.^  (2)    If  the  name  of  the  payee  or  endorser  be  left 


*  llGlDe  y.  Ghraham,  1  BamvK  Jb  OreM.  198.  Bentley  v.  Northonse,  1  Moody  df 
Malkin,  66.    Vide  S.  P.  supra,  p.  72,  note  K 

^  De  La  Ohatimette  ▼.  The  Bfmk  of  Eng^land,  9  Bamts,  A  Cfrets,  208.  Bat  thia 
point  seems  to  be  still  ooDtested  See  a  discussioD  of  it  in  the  LoDdoo  Law  Maga- 
afw,iro.7.p.  117.(8) 

*  Story  on  Bills,  p.  76.  Id,  on  Promissory  Notes,  p.  8.  Dancan  y.  Maryland 
Sayings  Institution,  10  GUI  dt  Johnson,  299. 

*  Hill  y.  Lewis^  1  Balk.  Rep,  182.  BorcheU  y.  Slocock,  2  Zord  Baym,  1545. 
Smith  y.  Kendall,  6  Term  Rep.  128.  Rex  y.  Box,  6  Taunt,  Rep.  825.  Mayser  y. 
Whitaker,  9  Bamv.  A  Cress.  409.  Ex  parte  Robinson,  1  Deacon  d:  Chiity,  275. 
Gerard  y.  Ia  Coste,  1  DaUatt  Rep.  194.  Downing  y.  Backentoes«  8  Caines*  Rep, 
187.  In  Oadoomb  y.  Johnson,  1  VermofU  Rep.  186,  it  was  held,  that  the  endorsee 
of  a  note  not  negotiable,  was  nevertheless  bound  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  law- 
merchant,  in  making  the  demand  of  payment,  and  giving  notice  of  non-payment. 
The  modem  French  commercial  code  requires  bills  and  notes  to  be  made  payable 
to  order.    Code  de  Comm,  arts.  110. 188 ;  whereas,  m  Scotland,  a  bill  of  exchange 


(1)  And,  therefisre,  no  aeUon  can  be  mmlntainod  on  a  note,  payable  **  to  (he  heirs,  executors  or 
aMigna  of  A."  Bennington  t.  Binimore,  8  OilPe  B.  848.  It  is  whdly  nncertaio  in  vrhom  Is  the 
right  ofaotlon. 

In  Virginia,  ereej  promlsflory  note  or  check,  payable  at  a  partlonlar  bank  or  bank  oflBoe,  and 
•very  inland  bin  of  exchange  pa3rable  in  the  state,  is  made  negotiable.  R&v.  Stat  Va.  1849,  tit 
4&  eh.  144,  S  7.  A  note,  signed  by  sereral  makers,  payaUe  to  one  of  them,  cannot  be  enforced 
of  taw;  bat  if  transferred  by  endonement,  the  endoraer  may  sue  all  the  makers.  Heywood  t. 
Wlngate,  14  ir./r.i}.m 

(8)  Beed  t.  Morphy,  1  EeOei/^e  Sep.  186.  If  a  bfH  is  originally  negotiable^  it  remains  so,  not- 
wilhatanding  a  reslrictiTe  endonement    Barber  v.  MacDonald,  t  SioeKeq.  B,  687. 

(8)  Bee  ease  between  the  same  parties,  ^  B.  A  Ad,  886,  which  re-afflrms  the  doetrtne  of 
the  text 
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blank,  any  bona  fide  holder  may  insert  his  own  name  as 
payee.* 

It  is  usual  to  insert  the  words  ^ooIau  recewed^  in  a  bill  or 
note,  but  they  are  unnecessary,  and  value  is  implied  in  every 
negotiable  bill,  note,  acceptance  and  endorsement.  (1)  The 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  other  party  to  rebut  the  pre- 
Bumption  of  validity  and  value,  which  the  law  raises  for  the 
protection  and  support  of  negotiable  paper.^  These  words 
are  not  usual  in  checks,  which  are  negotiable,  like  in- 
*78  land  bills,  and  are  *govemed  by  the  same  rules.«  Nor 
is  it  necessary  that  the  maker  should  subscribe  his  name 
at  the  bottom  of  the  note ;  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  maker's 
name  be  in  any  part  of  the  note,  as  if  it  should  run,  /,  A.  J?., 
promise  to  pay  C.  J).j  or  order^  one  hundred  doUwre^  This 
is,  however,  so  much  out  of  the  common  course,  that  a  note 
wanting  the  usual  subscription  would  be  deemed  imperfect, 
and  it  would,  in  point  of  fact,  destroy  its  currency,  and  the 
public  would  very  reasonably  conclude  that  the  note  had 
been  left  unfinished,  and  had  got  into  circulation  by  fraud  or 
mistake.  •  If  the  note  be  payable  to  B.,  or  hearer ^  it  need  not 


is  good,  and  negotiable,  and  assignable,  though  it  does  not  oootain  any  words 
making  it  payable  to  order  or  to  bearer.    1  Beir^  Com.  401. 

•  Cruchlej  y.  Clarance,  2  ifauU  ds  Belv.  90.  6  Tayntotiy  629.  S.  P.  If  there 
be  no  payee  to  whom  the  bill  is  payable,  it  cannot  be  sued  upon  by  a  third  person 
as  bearer.    Prewitt  y.  Chapman,  6  Alabama  H,  N.  8.  86. 

i»  Hatch  y.  Trayer,  1 1  ^(^pA.  cCr  ^;/t«^  702.  iStory  on  i}t//«,  pp.  7a  199.  Oraot 
y.  Dacarta,  8  Mau.  in  8el«,  862.  Whitaker  y.  Edmonds^  1  Mood,  S  Rob,  860. 
Knight  y.  Pugh,  4  WaLU  it  Serg,  445.  Beltzhooyer  y.  Bkckstock,  8  WatU,  27. 
Benjamin  v.  Tillman,  2  U^LeafC%  B,  218.  In  the  state  of  Missomri,  by  statute,  {R, 
Code,  1885,)  to  make  a  promissory  note  negotiable,  it  must  contain  the  words  **  for 
yalue  received,  negotiable  and  payable  without  de&lcatioa*'  6  Mutouri  It,  265. 
So,  in  France,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  by  positiye  regulation,  the  omission 
to  state  the  yalue  received  on  the  face  of  the  Ull  vitiates  it  Code  di  Comm,  art 
110.    Jffeineceiut,  EUm,  di  Catnh,  c.  4.  sea  18, 14. 

'  •  Popplewelly.  Wilson,  lK(r./?«p.264w  Emery  T.Barilett,  2  XonfiZa^m.  1555. 
Boehm  v.  Sterling,  7  Term  Rep,  428.  White  r.  Ledwicfa,  cited  in  Bailey  on  Bills, 
25. 

'  Taylor  v.  Dobbins^  1  Btr.  Rep,  899.    EUiot  T.  Ckwper,  2LordRaym.  1676. 


(1)  Id  OonmeeUoui,  a  pramUsory  note  not  in  Ibnn  negotiable,  and  not  Ibr  value  reeelved,  does 
BOl  Imply  a  eontldention.   Bristol  v.  Wamer,  10  Cbmi.  A  7. 

A  negotiable  note,  not  endoned,  transferred  by  delivery,  and  a  note  not  negotiable,  traiisAned  f 
by  delivery,  are  opm  to  every  equitable  delimee  by  the  maker.   The  holder  stands  like  the  [y 
assignee  of  any  eUierehose  la  aoHon.   Hedges  v.  8ealy,  9  i2ar&.  J2. 214.  h 
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be  endorsed ;  and  it  is  the  same,  in  effect,  if  the  name  of  B. 
had  been  omitted.  The  bearer  may  sne  in  his  own  name ; 
and  if  his  right  and  title,  or  the  consideration,  be  called  in 
question,  he  must  then  show  that  he  came  by  the  note  bona 
fide^  and  for  a  valuable  consideration.*  So,  a  bill  or  note, 
payable  to  a  fictitious  person,  may  be  sued  by  an  innocent 
endorsee,  as  a  note  payable  to  bearer ;  and  such  a  bill  or  note 
is  good  against  the  drawer  or  maker,  and  will  bind  the  ac- 
ceptor, if  the  fact  that  the  payee  was  fictitious  was  known  to 
the  acceptor,^  (1) 

(8.)  Of  the  rights  of  the  holder. 

Possession  \&  prima  fade  evidence  of  property  in  negotia- 
ble  paper,  payable  to  bearer,  or  endorsed  in  blank,  and  the 
bearer,  though  a  mere  agent,  or  the  original  payee,  when  the 
endorsement  is  in  blank,  may  sue  on  it  in  his  own  name,  with- 
out showing  title,  unless  circumstances,  appear  creating  sus- 
picion.<^  The  hona  fide  holder  can  recover  upon  the 
paper,  though  it  *came  to  him  from  a  person  who  had  n9 
stolen  or  robbed  it  fromftie  true  owner,  provided  he  took 
it  mnocently,  in  the  course  of  trade,  for  avaluableconsidera- 


*  Onmt  T.  Vaughan,  8  Bwrr,  Rep,  1516.  Bowen  ▼.  Vtel,  18  MartifCn  LouU. 
Rep,  566.  Matthews  v.  Hall,  1  Vermont  Rep,  816,  where  the  cases  on  the  subject 
are  thoroughly  ooDsidered. 

^  Collins  ▼.  Emett,  1  iT.  Blackt,  Rep.  818.  Mbet  T.  Gibson,  8  Term  Rep.  481. 
1 H.  Blacke,  Rep.  569.  Tatlock  ▼.  Harris,  8  Term  Rep.  174.  Hunter  y.  Blodgett, 
2  7eaie£  Rep.  480.  Foster  y.  Sbattuck,  2  N.  H.  Rep,  446.  The  general  rule  is, 
says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  {Story  on  Bills,  524,)  that  payment  of  a  forged  bill  will 
haye  .no  effect  to  charge  other  parties  therewith,  who,  if  it  had  been  genuine, 
would  haye  been  liable  therefor,  unless  they  haye  giyen  currency  to  the  bill,  by 
adopting,  or  passing,  or  accepting  it  as  genoina. 

*  Mauran  y.  Lamb,  7  Cowen,  174.  Pearce  y.  Austin,  4  Wharton,  489.  Barborin 
y.  Daniels,  7  Lome,  Rep,  481.  Denton  y.  Duplessis,  12  ibid.  92.  Hill  y.  Holmes, 
ibid.  96.  Story  on  Promieeory  Notes,  465.  If  a  negotiable  note  be  assigned  and 
deliTered  for  a  yaluable  consideration  without  any  endorsement,  the  right  passes, 
and  the  asagnee  may  recoyer  in  the  name  of  the  payee.  Jones  y.  Willett,  8  Mass, 
R  304.  So,  it  has  been  held,  that  the  figures  128,  put  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  as  a  substitute  for  the  name  of  the  endorser,  and  intended  as  such,  is  good 
and  obligatory  as  an  endorsement^  but  a  dissenting  judge  strongly  held  otherwise. 
Butchered  dc  Droyers'  Bank  y.  Brown,  1  Hew- York  Legal  Observer,  149.  (2) 


(1)  See  Bteraiis  y.  Strang,  2  Sand^,  {Law)  S.  188. 

(^AlllBDed  on  enorftomtbe  Common  Pleas  In  BaperlovOowt.   6jBQIJ?.448. 
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tion,  and  not  overdue,  and  under  circumstances  of  due  cau- 
tion ;  (1)  and  be  need  not  account  for  his  poBsession  of  it  un- 
less suspicion  be  raised.^  Tbis  doctrine  is  founded  on  tbe 
commercial  policy  of  sustaining  tbe  credit  and  circulation  of 
negotiable  paper.  Suspicion  must  be  cast  upon  the  title  of 
tbe  bolder,  by  sbowing  tbat  the  instrument  had  got  into  cir- 
culation by  force  of  fraud,  before  the  onvs  is  cast  upon  the 
holder  of  showing  the  consideration  be  gave  for  it  ^    So  much 


•  Miller  t.  lUuie,  1  Burr,  Rep,  452.  Gnuit  ▼.  VaoghaD,  8  ibid,  1516.  Peacock 
T.  Rhodes,  Doug,  Rep.  638.  Eiog  v.  Milsom,  2  Campb,  i\r.  P.  5.  Solomona  y. 
Tbe  Bank  of  England,  18  FoH't  Rep,  186,  in  notis,  Paterson  y.  Hardacre,  4 
Taunton^  114.  Bleaden  y.  Charles,  7  Bingham,  246.  Cruger  y.  Armstrong,  8 
JohM,  C<u,  5.  Conroy  y.  Warren,  ibid.  259.  Thurston  y.  M^Kown,  6  Mntu  Rep, 
428.  Wheeler  y.  Guild,  20  Pick,  546.  Aldricfa  y.  Warren,  16  Maine  R,  465. 
Lapice  y.  Clifton,  17  Louie,  R,  152.  Story  on  Prcmiuory  JfTotes,  469.  A  statate 
of  Illinois  declared,  that  if  any  fraud  or  circumvention  be  used  in  obtaining  the 
making  or  executing  a  note, -it  should  be  yoid,  not  only  between  tbe  maker  and 
payee,  but  also  in  the  hands  of  eyery  subsequent  holder;  and  in  Woods  y.  Hynes, 
and  Mulford  y.  Shepard,  1  SeammonU  R,  108.  582,  it  was  held,  that  the  fraud  tbat 
would  vitiate  the  note  in  the  bands  of  the  innocent  assignee,  must  be  in  obtaining 
the  making  or  executing  the  note,  and  that  fraud  in  relation  to  the  consideration,  or 
in  the  contract  upon  which  it  was  given,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  affect  its  nego- 
tiability and  validity  in  the  bands  of  the  innocent  assignee.  In  Illinois,  the  com- 
mercial law  as  to  negotiable  paper  seems  to  be  well  established.  The  statute  of 
that  state  goes  further,  and  makes  notes  assignable  that  promise  to  pay  money,  or 
artidee  of  personal  property^  or  any  mm  of  money  in  personal  property.  R.  L. 
482.  Ransom  v.  Jones,  1  Seammon*s  R.  298.  Again,  b  Mississippi,  it  b  held,  that 
if  a  person  about  to  purchase  a  promissory  note  before  due,  inquires  of  the  maker 
if  the  note  be  good,  who  said  it  was,  and  would  be  paid  at  maturity,  be  could  not 
afterwards  set  up  a  failure  of  consideration  against  the  assignees,  although  he  was 
igborant  at  the  time  of  such  failure  when  he  gave  the  assurance.  Hamer  y.  Johns- 
ton, 5  Howard,  698.  Hamer  y.  Martin,  1  Smedes  ds  Marshall  Mies,  Ch,  R,  8.  P. 
The  case  which  held  that  the  maker,  by  giving  such  assurance,  bad  waived  his  de- 
fence, was  correctly  and  justly  decided,  notwithstanding  that  by  statute  in  Missis- 
sippi the  general  rule  is,  that  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note,  after  assignment^  is 
entitled  to  the  same  defence  against  subsequent  endorsees  as  against  the  original 
payee. 

>»  Collins  y.  Martin,  1  Bos.  d:  Pull,  648.  Reynolds  y.  Ohettlc,  2  Campb.  K,  P, 
596.  Munroe  V.Cooper,  5  PtcJfc. 412.  Story  on  Bills,  2,1$,  Bailey  v.  Bidwell,  18 
Meeson  d:  Welsby,  78.  So,  if  there  was  no  original  consideration  for  the  bill,  the 
bolder  must  show  that  either  he  or  the  original  endorsee  gave  value  for  it  Thomas 


f 


(2)  Wbere  an  agent,  entrusted  wilh  a  negotiable  note  for  the  pnrpose  of  proeorlng  It  to  be 
dlsoonnted,  pledged  It  with  a  stranger,  for  money  lent  to  the  agent  on  usarioos  interast,  it  was 
held,  tbat  the  transaction  being  illegal  for  utary,  the  lender  ooold  not  retain  the  note  against  the 
owner,  as  a  bonajide  holder.   Kntgea  v.  Ftilu,  S  SanefA  {Law)  B,  90, 
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protection,  for  the  sake  of  trade,  is  given  to  the  holder  of  ne- 
gotiable paper,  who  receives  it  fairly  in  the  way  of  business, 
that  he  can  recover  upon  it,  though  it  has  been  paid,  if  he  re- 
ceived  it  before  it  fell  due.  Where  one  Jias  done  a  mercan- 
tile aci,  said  Lord  Ch.  Baron  Gilbert,  he  subjects  himself  to 
mercantile  law.*  If,  however,  it  appears  by  proof  or  admis- 
sion, that  the  agent  to  whom  a  negotiable  note  is  endorsed 
for  the  use  of  his  principal  has  no  interest  in  it,  he  cannot 
sue  and  recover  upon  it  in  his  own  name.^  There  are  but 
few  cases  in  which  a  bill  or  note  is  void  in  the  hands  of  an 
innocent  endorsee  for  valuable  consideration ;  (1)  such 
cases  are,  when  the  consideration  in  the  *instrument  is  *80 
money  won  at  play,  or  it  be  given  for  a  usurious  debt. 
The  English  statutes  against  usury  and  gaming  (and  which 
have  been  adopted  generally  throughout  the  United  States) 
are  peremptory,  and  make  the  bill  or  note  absolutely  void.^ 


T.  NewtoD,  2  Cartn  dc  Payne^  606.  But  if  the  note  be  payable  to  R  or  order,  and 
be  loet  or  stolen,  io  that  ca^e  the  maker  pays  at  his  peril,  for  he  is  bound  to  ascer- 
tain the  identity  of  the  party  to  whom  be  pays.  Pardetsutj  Droit  Com,  t  ii.  art 
197.    Story  on  Promissorp  Notes^  p.  470. 

QUberi'i  Lex  PrcBtoria,  288,  289.  The  holder  will  hold  it  unaffected  as  to 
any  antecedent  equities  between  the  parties,  if  he  takes  it  without  notice  of  any 
facts  which  implicate  its  validity  as  between  the  prior  parties,  and  in  payment  of 
a  precedent  debt;  and  he  is  not  bound  to  prove,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  is 
a  bona  fide  holder  for  a  valuable  consideration,  for  the  law  will  presume  it,  until 
the  presumption  be  rebutted  by  contrary  proof.  Swift  v.  Tyson,  16  Peterif  Rep. 
1.  Carlisle  v.  Wishart^  11  Ohio  Rep,  162.  Brush  v.  Scribner,  11  Conn.Rep.  888. 
Bank  of  Salina  v.  Babcock,  21  WendelVt  Rep.  499.  Bank  of  Sandusky  v.  Sooville, 
24  id:  116.  Mohawk  Bank  ▼.  Carey,  1  HilVi  N.  7.  /?.  612.  Riley  v.  Anderson,  2 
M'LeaiCz  Rep.  689. 

^  Thatcher  v.  Winalow,  6  JIawn,  68.  The  soundness  of  this  decision  has  been 
questioned. 

*  Bowyen  v.  Bampton,  Sir.  Rep.  1115.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Peacock  v.  Rhodes, 
Doi^.  Rep.  686.  Lowe  v.  Walker,  ibid.  736.  Ackland  v.  Pearce,  2  Catnpb.  N.  P. 
699.  Since  the  above  decisions,  the  statute  of  58  Geo.  IIL  c.  98,  was  passed,  which 
protects  bills  and  notes  in  the  hands  of  an  endorsee,  for  valuable  consideration,  and 


(1)  Notes  given  bj  a  corporation  In  violation  of  a  statute,  are  void,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  in  l^ 
nocent  holder.    Scot  v.  Oodard,  8  McLean  R.  102.    80,  In  Mississippi,  a  note  was  held  void, ' ' 
when  a  signature  vras  procured  by  frandulent  representatlona.    Dunn  v.  Smith,  18  &  <0  JT.  602. 
Where  a  par^,  whose  name  had  been  forged  to  a  note,  took  security,  it  was  held  this  was  a 
rat^/teaUont  and  he  became  liable.    Fltzpatrick  v.  8.  Gommlssioners,  7  Bumpli.  R.  22^ 

A  person  who  takea  by  endorsement  a  negotiable  note  for  value,  and  not  overdue,  of  the     # 
payee  who  held  it  in  trust  for  another,  if  he  had  no  notice  of  the  trust,  has  a  good  title  against    /  ',^ 
the  cethtl  91M  irutit.   Keys  v.  Wood,  81  Verm,  B.  881.  • 
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The  same  rule  would,  of  course,  apply  to  every  case  in  which 
the  contract  is  by  statute  declared  absolutely  void.* 

As  between  the  original  parties  to  negotiable  paper,  these 
provisions  in  favour  of  the  lonajide  assignee  do  not  apply, 
and  the  consideration  of  a  bill,  note  or  check  may  be  inquired 
into.  (1)  It  may  be  inquired  into  between  the  maker  and 
payee,  and  between  the  endorser  and  endorsee ;  the  consid- 
eration of  the  endorsement  also  may  be  shown,  for  the  latter 
are,  in  this  view,  treated  as  original  parties.^  The  rule  equal- 
ly applies  when  the  endorsee  took  the  paper  with  notice  of  an 
illegal,  or  of  the  want  of  any  consideration,  or  of  any  circum- 


wiUioQt  Dotice,  though  foaDded  od  usury ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a  atrong  dia- 
podtioD,  at  the  present  daj,  to  free  usury  from  dvil  impedimeDta,  it  is  probable 
there  is  a  relaxation  oo  this  point  in  some  parts  of  this  oonntry.  The  provisions  of 
that  statute  on  this  point  have  been  adopted  in  the  N.  Y.  RevUed  8tahUe$^  yoL  i 
7'72.  sec.  5.  (2)  By  the  statute  of  7  Wm.  IV.  1  Vict,  80,  and  2  Viet.  87,  bills  and 
notes  are  not  affected  by  usuiy  laws»  if  payable  at  or  within  twelve  months 
and  not  secured  by  mortgage,  and  the  interest  not  to  be  above  6  per  cent,  unless 
otherwise  agreed. 

*  ^^ory  on  BilU,  211.  Though  a  note  be  valid  between  the  original  parties^  yet 
the  endorsee  cannot  sue  the  maker,  if  the  endorsement  was  on  an  usurious  consid- 
eration. Gaither  v.  F.  <k  M.  Bank,  1  Peteti'  R.  87.  But  in  Kew- York,  if  the  note 
be  good  in  its  inception,  yet  if  the  payee  transfer  it  at  a  discount  exceeding  the 
legal  rate  of  interest^  it  is  regarded  as  a  valid  sale.  Jones  y.  Hack,  8  Johnto/tCu  Cumu, 
60.  Wilbie  v.  Roosevelt,  id,  66.  Munn  y.  Oommission  Case,  15  Johnton's  Bep, 
49.(8) 

^  De  Bras  y.  Forbes,  1  Etp,  If,  P,  Hep,  117.  Ashhurstt  J.,  2  Term  Rep,  71. 
Herrick  y.  Carman,  10  Johnton,  224.  Hill  y.  Ely,  5  Serff,  dt  RawU,  868.  Johnson 
y.  Martinus^  4  Ifalttead,  144.  Hill  y.  Buckminster,  6  Pick,  891.  Lawrence  y. 
Stonington  Bank,  6  Conn,  Rep,  521.  In  this  last  case  it  was  held,  that  if  the  hold- 
er received  the  bill  without  consideration,  as  where  successive  endorsees  were 
merely  agents  of  the  drawer,  for  the  collection  and  transmission  of  the  money,  he  is 
said  to  be  in  privity  with  the  first  holder,  and  is  accountable  for  the  proceeds  of 
thebiU. 


(1)  If  the  drawee  of  the  bill  gtres  the  remlUer  orsdtt  antll  foreign  poslnlaj,  the  rights  ot  the 
payee  who  reoelTed  it  of  (he  remitter  for  vahie,  wlU  not  be  effected,  though  the  drawee  reoelTes 
no  eonaideration.   Monroe  t.  Boidier,  JBhff,  Law  Journal  B,  O.  P.  188,  Mey,  18B6. 

(8)  This  relaxttlon  of  the  laws  against  osory  has  been  entireij  changed  by  the  **  aet  to  pie- 
vent  nsory,"  passed  May  15, 1687.  By  this  act,  the  rigoor  of  the  statntocy  prohibition  of  nsory 
was  restored  in  its  AiUest  force.    Usury  is  made  a  penal  <rflbncei    However,  an  act  prohibiting 

oorporaMons  interposing  the  defence  of  usury  in  any  case,  has  sines  been  enacted.    Laweir,T, 
1850,  ch.  ITS. 

(8)  It  is  settled  in  New-York,  that  an  endorwe  who  buys  a  note,  valid  in  its  inception,  at  less 
than  its  Ikce,  can  recover  against  the  endorMr  only  the  sum  paid,  with  interest,  though  he  may 
recover  the  AiU  amount  of  the  note  against  the  maker.  Ingalls  v.  Lee,  9  Barb,  R,  647.  Bee 
Gram  v.  Hendricks,  7  Wend,  B,  669.    Bapdye  v.  Anderson,  4  Bltt  B,  47& 
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stances  which  would  have  avoided  the  note  in  the  hands  of 
the  endorser  ;*  (1)  or  when  taken  not  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  ^business,  or  after  it  was  due,  or  under  cir*    *81 
cumstances  which  ought  to  have  led  to  an  inquiry >  It 
was  admitted,  in  Bay  y.  Ooddmgtoriy^  that  negotiable  paper 


«  Steers  t.  Laahley,  6  Tmn  Rep.  61.  Wiffeo  y.  Roberta,  1  JStp,  y.  P.  261. 
PerkiDS  ▼.  Challia,  1  y.  H,  Rep,  264. 

^  Brown  r.  DavU,  8  Term  Rep,  80.  Down  v.  Hailing,  4  Bamw.  <fr  Oreti,  880. 
Ayer  ▼.  Hutcfaina^  4  Afa$9,  Rep.  870.  Thompson  y.  Hale,  6  Piek,  269.  littell  t. 
MarahaU,  1  RMneon'M  Lorn,  R.  67. 

«  6  JoknK  Ch.  Rep,  66.  S.  0.  20  Johfu.  Rep.  687.  Swift  y.  Tyson,  16  Petert^ 
R.  16.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  in  Kimbro  y.  Ly  tie,  10  Terger,  428,  says 
that  this  ease  has  carried  the  restrictions  upon  the  negotiability  of  commercial  pa- 
per to  where  the  Tennessee  court  is  willing  to  cany  it,  and  where  it  is  disposed  to 
leave  it  In  Woomley  y.  Lowry,  1  Humph.  Tenn.  R.  470,  it  was  held,  that  if  a  note 
be  assigned  lor  a  pre-existing  debt,  it  is  not  negotiated  in  the  due  course  of  trade,  and 
a  failure  of  consideration  may  be  shown.  The  case  of  Bay  y.  Ooddington  was  re- 
considered, and  its  principles  acknowledged  and  asserted,  in  Stalker  y.  McDonald 
in  the  N.  T.  Court  of  Errors,  m  6  HUl,  98.  Bnt  it  was  declared  that  it  was  not 
wifllrient  to  protect  the  note  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  that  he  receiyed  it  merely 
as  a  security,  or  nominally  in  payment  of  a  pre-existing  debt,  unUte  he  had  giyen 
money  or  some  new  cousiiieration  fur  it,  or  givenuphjecurity  which  he  hdd/or  the 
payment  of  the  antecedent  debt.  (2)  If  he  obtains  the  note  as  a  mere  security  or  pay- 
ment of  an  antecedent  debt,  without  parting  with  any  thing  of  value,  in  that  case  he 
is  not  entitled  to  hold  the  property  against  the  prior  equitable  owner.  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor Walworth  gave  an  elaborate  discussion  to  this  pomt,  and  he  hdd  that  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 


0)  Bat  a  (Urd  eodonee  may  recover  against  the  maker,  though  he  knew  belbre  taUng  the 
note,  that  the  maker  had  a  debnoe  against  the  JtrH  endoner,  If  the  auker  had  no  defenoe 
against  the  teeond  endoner.    Thompson  v.  Shepherd,  18  IM.  S.  8il. 

(2)  Thb  decision  has  been  followed  by  Clark  r.  Ely,  8  Sane^.  Ok.  B.  166.  Bradley  v.  Oolvin, 
4  Barb.  8.  C.  M.  804.  In  this  laat  coaa  It  was  held,  that  where  a  pwson  porehases  the  promliaory 
Bole  of  a  third  penon,  and  glrea  hia  own  in  payment,  withoat  notice  of  eqnitlea,  he  Is  a  bona 
JIde  holder,/br  eo/iM,  and  will  be  protected  as  snch.  I>owe  v.  Schnti,  9  DenWe  B.  681.  The 
JIT.  Y,  Legal  Obeerver,  Aug.  1850,  p.  868,  contains  on  able  opinion  by  Duer,  J.,  to  the  effect  that 
the  payment  of  an  antecedent  debt  la  a  valuable  oonslderatton. 

The  law  upon  this  snbject  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  In  Prentice  v.  Zane,  8  Oratt.  B,  968, 
it  was  held,  that  the  holder  of  a  note,  as  collateral  secnrlty  merely,  was  not  a  holder  for  valoe. 
G&son  V.  Oonner,  8  XsBay*s  A  47.  Albdre  v.  Hartshome,  1  Ai&r>s  <^.  •/:)  jB.  665.  YsUettev. 
Mason,  1  Afia4's  (/ikL)  i^.  88,  ora  cofilhi. 

In  the  following  coses  it  was  held,  that  a  person  who  takes  a  note  for  a  pre- existing  debt,  is  a 
holder  for  volne.  Pond  v.  liockwood,  8  Ala.  B.  668.  Bostwick  v.  Dodge,  1  Thug.  {Mich.)  B, 
418.  Beddlek  v.  Jones,  6  IredelFe  B.  107.  Yet  in  this  latter  case,  the  court  suggested  there 
might  be  an  exception  to  the  mle,  in  Smith  v.  Tyson. 

In  Lathrop  v.  Morris,  6  Sane^.  &  CB.fi  the  court  considered  it  settled,  that  the  holder  of  an 
aecommodatlon  note,  delirered  to  him  merely  as  secoritjjr  fw  an^antecedent  debt,  has  the  same 
tlUe  to  recover  against  the  aecommodatlon  drawer,'  acceptor  or  endoner,  as  if  the  oonsldenUion 
had  been  money.  White  v.  Sprlngaeld  Bank,  8  Sand/.  8.  O.  B.  889.  Portland  Bank  v.  Buck, 
6  Wend,  B.  66.   Qrandin  v.  Le  Boy,  9  Paige  B.  009,  caiUra.   Bimmhall  v.  Beckett,  81  Maine 

V0L.IIL  7 
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could  be  assigned  or  transferred  bj  an  agent,  or  any  other 
person,  fraudulentlj,  so  as  to  bind  die  true  owner  as  against 
the  bolder,  if  it  was  taken  hj  him  in  the  usual  course  of  trade, 
and  for  a  fair  and  valuable  consideration,  without  notice  of 
the  fraud.  But  it  was  held,  that  if  the  paper  be  not  nego- 
tiated in  the  usual  course  of  business,  no%in  payment  of  any 
antecedent  debt,  nor  for  cash,  or  property  advanced  upon  it, 
nor  for  any  debt  created,  or  responsibility  incurred,  upon  the 
credit  of  tiie  note,  but  was  taken  from  the  agent  of  the  owner 
of  the  note  after  he  had  stopped  payment,  and  as  security 
against  contingent  responsibilitiee  previously  incurred,  the 
rights  of  the  true  owner  were  not  barred.  Such  a  case  did 
not  come  within  the  reason  or  necessity  of  the  rule  which  pro- 
tects the  purchaser  of  paper  fraudulently  assigned,  because  it 
was  not  a  case  in  the  course  of  trade,  nor  was  credit  given,  or 
responsibility  assumed,  on  the  strength  of  the  paper.  In  any 
case  in  which  the  endorsee  takes  the  paper  under  circum- 
stances which  might  reasonably  put  the  holder  uponinquiry, 
and  create  suspicions  that  it  was  not  good,  he  takes  ft  at  his 
peril.  (1)  The  rule  is  usually  applied  to  the  case  of  notes 
over  due,  but  the  principle  is  of  general  application.*  In 
Gfill  V.  Cvhitt^^  the  court  of  K.  B.  made  a  strong  application 


Swift  y.  TysoD,  16  Peters,  1,  was  Dot  correct  in  the  opinion  that  a  pre-existing  debt 
was  of  itself,  and  without  any  other  circumstance^  a  sufficient  consideration  to  en- 
title the  bonajideholder,  without  notice,  to  recover  on  the  Dote»  when  it  might  not,  as 
between  the  original  parties,  be  valid.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  on  Prcmit9ory  Notet,  p. 
216;  note  1,  repeats  and  sustains  the  decision  in  Swift  v.  Tyson,  and  I  am  indlbed 
to  concur  in  that  decision,  as  the  plainer  and  better  doctrine.  The  decision  in 
Williams  t.  Little,  II  N.  E,  Pep,  66,  is  to  the  same  effect^  and  Ob,  J.  Pfeurker  sus- 
tained the  decision  with  force. 

*  Ayer  v.  Hutchins,  4  Mass,  Rep,  870.  Napier  v.  Elam,  6  Terger^t  Tenn,  Pep. 
108.    Hunt  V.  Sanford,  ibid.  887. 

^  8  BarMD,  A  CfresB.  466.  See,  also,  to  the  same  pointy  Beckwith  y.  Corrall,  2 
Carr,  dc  Payne,  261.  Snow  v.  Peacock,  8  Bingham,  406.  Strange  v.  Wigney,  6 
ibid,  677.  Slater  v.  West,  1  Dawton  ds  Uoyd,  15.  Easley  v.  Crockford,  10  Bing- 
ham, 248.  Nicholson  v.  Patton,  18  Louieiana  Rep,  218.  216.  In  this  last  case 
the  court  said  they  took  the  case  of  Oill  v.  Cubitt  for  their  guide. 


(1)  In  MatU&ewB  r.  Poythnis,  4  Geo.  R,  2ST,  it  was  held,  that  nothing  short  of  malajtdet,  or 
such  gross  negligence,  or  other  act  as  might  be  considered  proof  of  It,  wonld  be  sofflclent  to  de- 
feat the  rights  of  the  holder. 

Bat  drcumstances  In  bat  a  dlght  d^ree  saspldooa,  will  shift  vpon  him  the  borden  of  prorlsg 
himself  a  bonajlde  holder  for  valoe.    Snyder  v.  fiUey,  6  Barr'i  S,  164. 
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of  the  principle,  and  held,  that  if  an  endorsee  takes  a  bill 
heedlessly,  and  without  dae  caution,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  ought  to  have  excited  the  suspicions  *of  a  ^"82 
prudent  and  careful  man,  the  maker  or  acceptor  may 
be  let  in  to  his  defence.  It  was  deemed  material  for  the  in- 
terests of  trade,  that  a  person  should  be  deemed  to  take  ne- 
gotiable paper  at  his  peril,  if  he  takes  it  from  a  stranger  with- 
out due  inquiry  how  he  came  by  the  bill.  He  is  bound  to 
exercise  a  reasonable  caution,  which  prudence  would  dictate 
in  such  a  case ;  and  it  is  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury,  whether 
the  owner  of  the  lost  or  stolen  bill  had  used  due  diligence  in 
apprising  the  public  of  the  loss,  and  whether  the  purchaser  of 
the  paper  had,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  exercised 
a  reasonable  discretion,  and  acted  with  good  fSuth  and  suffi- 
cient caution  in  the  receipt  of  the  bill.  The  doctrine  of  Lord 
Eenyon,  in  La/voson  v.  Weaton^^  that  the  hona  fde  purchaser 
of  a  lost  bill  was  at  all  events  to  recover,  is  expressly  over- 
ruled.  This  new  doctrine,  imposing  upon  the  owner  due  dili- 
gence  in  giving  to  the  public  notice  of  the  loss,  and  upon  the 
purchaser  of  the  bill  due  caution  and  inquiry,  is  supposed  to 
be  calculated  to  increase  the  circulation  and  security  of  nego- 
tiable paper,  and  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  thieves  and 
robbers  to  pass  it  off.*>  (1) 


•  4  Enp,  N,  p.  66. 

b  In  Backhoose  v.  HarrisoD,  8  NevUle  Jb  Manninff,  188,  the  case  required  the 
eodorser,  who  lost  his  bill  by  aocideDt,  to  show  in  bis  defence  grou  negligence,  im- 
patable  to  the  holder  08  evidence  of  maiafidei,  in  order  to  impeach  his  title.  The 
same  principle  'was  followed  in  Crook  t.  Jadis,  3  Neville  d:  Manning,  267.  2  Mglne 
^  Keene,  688.  Goodman  y.  Harvey,  6  Neville  A  Manning,  872 ;  so  that  the  case 
of  Gill  ▼.  Cubitt  seems  to  be  somewhat  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  as  an  authoritj. 
Mr.  Justice  Story  {Story  on  Bille,  216)  considers  the  doctrine  in  Gill  y.  Oubitt  as 
absolutely  oyerruled  aud  abandoned,  and  he  cites,  in  support  of  his  conclusion, 


(1)  The  Engllah  mle  as  to  lost  bills,  as  setUed  by  caaes,  la  this :  **  If  a  negotiable  bin  or  note, 
that  Is,  a  bill  payable  In  Its  original  state  to  bearer  or  order,  be  lost  at  the  time  a  party  Is  called 
on  to  pay.  the  Ion  oonstitntes  a  good  defence ;  otherwise,  if  it  be  not  In  its  original  state  a  ne- 
gotiable bill  or  note,  as  where  it  is  payable  to  the  payee  only.**  Clay  y.  Crowe,  18  Hng,  L,dbS. 
JL  514  The  American  nile  varies.  In  some  states,  a  statate  provides  for  an  indemnity  to  the 
party  called  on  to  pay,  and  allows  a  recovery  against  him.  In  other  states,  the  eourto^  wtthoat 
statate.  require  the  indemnity.  In  others,  the  English  role  prevails.  2  Xew  Torh  B,  &  406- 
Garke  v.  Bead,  12  &<S)M.  054.  Fales  v.  Bossell,  16  FieJb.  R,  816.  Meaker  v.  Jackson,  8 
TeateifB.  442.  Swift  v.  Stevens,  8  Conn.  B,  481.  Bogers  v.  Miller,  4  Soammon  B,  884  See  a 
note  by  the  editors  of  Eng,  L,dkE.R,  vol.  xviiL  p.  619,  where  the  American  cases  are  C(^eotedt 
and  from  which  note  the  eases  last  cited  are  taken. 
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(4.)  Of  the  acoeptcmce  of  the  hiU. 

There  is  no  preciBe  time  fixed  by  law  in  which  bills  paya- 
ble at  Bight,  or  a  certain  nnmber  of  days  after  sight,  must  be 
presented  to  the  drawee  for  acceptance,  though  there  must 
not  be  any  unreasonable  delay,  for  that  might  discharge  the 
drawer  and  endorser.^  A  bill  payable  on  a  day  certain  after 
date,  or  on  demand,  need  not  be  presented  for  acceptance  be- 
fore the  day  of  payment  or  demand ;  and  if  not  presented 
previously  for  acceptance,  the  right  to  require  acceptance  be- 
comes merged  in,  or,  as  Pardessus  says,  confounded  with  the 
right  to  demand  payment ;  but  if  presented  before  it  becomes 
due,  and  acceptance  be  refused,  it  is  dishonoured,  and  notice 
must  then  be  given  forthwith  to  the  parties  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  charge.^  There  is  a  distinction  made  in  the  cases 
between  the  owner  of  the  bill  and  his  agent  on  this  point. 
Though  the  owner  is  not  bound  to  present  the  bill  payable  at 
a  day  certain,  for  acceptance  before  the  day,  the  agent  em- 
ployed to  collect  the  bill,  or  to  get  it  accepted  and  paid,  or 
accepted,  must  act  with  due  diligence  to  have  the  bill  ac- 
cepted as  well  as  paid.  He  has  not  the  discretion  and  latitude 
of  time  given  to  the  owner,  and  for  any  unreasonable  delay 
on  his  part,  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  all  damages 


Qoodman  v.  Harvey,  tib,  tup,    Uther  ▼.  Rich,  10  Adolph,  <b  Ellis,  784.    Stephens 
▼.  Foater,  1  Cromp,  Mtet,  d  Rost^  849.  (1) 

If  a  check  be  bo  filled  up,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness)  as  to  enable  the 
holder  convenientlj  to  insert  three  hundred  before  fifty,  and  the  banker  is  thereby 
misled  to  pay  the  inserted  sum,  the  loss  must  fall  on  the  dra-wer  of  it^  and  not  on 
the  banker.  Pothier,  TVaiti  du  Con.  de  Change,  part  1.  c  4.  sec.  99.  Young  y. 
Grote,  4  Bingham,  263.  With  respect  to  bank  bills  absolutely  destroyed  by  acci- 
dent, the  banker,  on  due  proof  thereof,  must  pay  the  owner  who  held  them  when 
destroyed.  But  if  only  lost,  by  theft,  <&c,  and  are  in  existence,  the  bank  must  pay 
the  bona  fide  holder.    Shaw,  Ch.  J,  in  Whiton  v.  Old  Colony  Ins.  Qo,  2  Metcdlf,  6. 

*  It  is  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  payee  or 
endorsee  of  a  bill  of  exchange  may  maintain  an  action  of  debt  against  the  acceptor, 
if  the  bill  be  expressed  for  value  received.     Kaborg  v.  Peyton,  2  Wheaton,  S85. 

*  Bank  of  Washbgton  v.  Triplett,  1  Peteri  U.  8.  Rep,  26.  Townaley  v.  Sum- 
rail,  2  iUd,  170.  Pardessus,  Cours  de  Droit  Com.  tome  ii.  sees.  868,  869.  Wal- 
worth, Ok,  in  Allen  y.  Suydam,  20  Wendell,  828,  824.    Stnry  on  Bills,  262. 


(1>  Bee  Pringle  v.  Phillips,  6  8cm^,  AaS.  167,  where  Doer,  J.,  in  an  dabonte  opinion,  dis- 
seats  from  tbe  case  of  Goodman  v.  Harvej,  eqyeeisDj  as  applicable  to  ILe  sales  of  merohan- 
dlsep 
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which  the  owner  may  have  Bnstained  by  reason  thereo£A 
A  bill  payable  at  sight,  or  so  many  days  after  sight,  *as    *83 
well  as  a  bill  payable  on  demand,  most  be  presented  in 
a  reasonable  time,  or  the  holder  will  have  to  bear  the  loss 
proceeding  from  his  default.  ^ 
The  acceptance  may  be  by  parol  or  in  writing,  and  is 


«  AlleQ  y.  Suydam,  17   Wmdeli,  868.  S.  0.    20    ibicL  821.    Van  Wart  v. 
Wooley,  5  Dowi.  A  Ryl  874.    8  Bamvo,  &  GreM,  489.     Chitiy  on  BilU,  800- 
Pothier,  Traiti  du  Control  de  Change,  No.  128.    The  Baok  of  Scotland  ▼.  Hamil 
ton,  BeiFs  Com,  vol  l  409,  note. 

^  Marius  on  BUU^  19.  Smith  t.  WiUon,  Andrews'  Rep,  147.  Ohamberlyn  t. 
Delaiive,  2  WiU  Rep,  868.  Huilman  y.  FEugino,  2  K  Blaeka,  Rep.  566.  Aymar 
y.  Beers,  7  C<neen*8  Rep.  705.  If  the  holder  of  a  draft  or  bill  omits  due  diligence, 
without  just  cause,  in  obtainiDg  payment,  or  in  giving  notice  of  non-payment,  he 
makes  the  bill  his  own.  Tobey  y.  Barber,  5  JohneorC*  R,  68.  Jones  y.  Savage,  6 
WendeiFe  R.  668.  Dayton  v.  Trull,  28  ib,  846.  Fry  v.  HiU,  7  Taunton,  897. 
Wallace  v.  Agry,  4  Maton,  886.  In  this  last  case^  the  bill  was  drawn  in  Havana, 
upon  London,  at  sixty  days'  sight,  and  it  was  held  that  it  might  be  sent  for  sale  to 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  course  of  trade,  and  need  not  be  sent  from 
Cuba  directly  to  London.  But  in  Camidge  v.  AUenby,  6  Bamui.  ds  Cre$8,  878,  the 
vendee  paid  vendor  of  goods  in  notes  of  a  country  bank,  payable  on  demand  to 
bearer.  The  bank,  at  the  time,  had  stopped  payment*  but  the  fact  was  unknown 
to  both  parties.  The  vendor  had  kept  the  notes  for  a  week,  without  drculatioD  or 
demand  of  payment,  and  it  was  held  that  he  made  the  notes  his  own  by  this  negli- 
gence. The  French  Commercial  Code  requires  a  bill  drawn  from  the  continent  or 
isles  of  Europe,  and  payable  within  the  European  possessions  of  France,  to  be  pre- 
sented within  BIZ  months  from  the  date,  and  in  de&ult*  the  holder  loses  all  recourse 
over.  Code  de  Com.  Hv.  1.  tit  8.  sec  11.  There  is  no  such  fixed  rule  in  the 
English  law.  In  Mellish  v.  Bawdon,  9  Bingham,  416,  it  was  held,  that  there  must 
be  no  unreasonable  delay  in  forwarding  for  acceptance  a  bill  drawn  on  a  person 
abroad,' and  payable  at  so  many  days  sight  What  would  amount  to  an  unrea- 
sonable delay,  so  as  to  cast  upon  the  holder  the  loss  ariong  from  the  failure  of  the 
drawee  before  acceptance,  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
was  a  question  of  iact  for  a  jury.  See,  also.  Story  on  Bille,  pp.  247.  266.  662. 
The  rule  is,  that  an  inland  bill  or  check,  payable  on  demand,  held  by  the  payee, 
need  not  be  presented  for  payment  on  the  day  he  receives  it  The  usual  business 
hours*  or  seasonable  time  of  the  next  day  of  business,  is  sufficient.  Ckitty  on  BilU, 
pp.  414.  421.  Story  on  Bille,  pp.  562,  568.  668.  If  the  bill  or  check  has  been 
put  in  circubitifott,  each  party  may  perhaps  be  allowed  a  day  as  between  him  and 
the  party  from  whom  he  receives  the  check.  But  see  Story  on  Bille,  pp.  666 — 
678,  as  to  the  difficult  point  as  to  what  is  reasonable  time  to  present  the  bill  or 
check,  when  it  passes  through  several  hands.  It  cannot  with  safety  be  kept  by  a 
succession  of  persons  long  in  circulation.  The  general  rule  is,  that  the  drawee  has 
twenty-four  hours  to  consider  whether  he  will  accept  the  biU  or  not  (Mty  on 
BUU,Q.1. 
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general  or  special.^  (1)  Though  a  bill  comes  into  the  hands 
of  a  person  with  parol  acceptance,  and  he  takes  it  in  igno- 
rance of  such  an  acceptance,  he  may  avail  himself  of  it  after- 
wards. If  the  acceptance  be  special,  it  binds  the  acceptor 
8ieh  modoy  and  according  to  the  acceptance.  But  any  accept- 
ance varying  the  absolute  terms  of  the  bill,  either  in  the 

snm,  the  time,  the  place  or  the  mode  of  payment,  is  a 
*84    *conditional  acceptance,  which  the  holder  is  not  bonnd 

to  receive ;  and  if  he  does  receive  it,  the  acceptor  is  not 
liable  for  more  than  he  has  undertaken.  (2)  The  doctrine  of 
qualified  acceptances  as  to  part  of  the  money,  is  spoken  of  in 
Marins  and  MoUoy  ;b  and  in  the  case  of  JSowe  v.  Yowng^  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  established  to  be  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  contract,  and  the  true  rule  of  the  law-mer- 
chant, that  if  a  bill  be  accepted,  payable  at  a  particular  place, 
the  holder  is  bound  to  make  the  demand  at  that  place.<»  The 
rule  is  also  settled,  that  a  promise  to  accept,  made  before  the 
acceptance  of  the  bill,  will  amount  to  an  acceptance  in  favour 

/      of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  communicated,  and 
/ 


»  LQmI«y  T.  Pidmer,  Btr,  R,  1000.  PoweU  ▼.  Moimier,  1  Atk.  R,  618.  WaUcer  t. 
Lid^  1  Rickardttmt  8. 0.  Rep,  240.  Fisher  t.  Beekwith,  10  Vt  R.  81.  B^atatota  1 
and  2  Geo.  IV.  a  78,  no  acceptance  of  any  inland  bill  of  exchange  ib  sufficient  to 
duuge  any  person,  unless  such  acceptance  be  in  writing  on  the  bill,  and  this  is  the 
statute  law  in  Qeoigia,  HotehkUi  Code,  So,  by  the  N.  7,  R.  8.  vol.  i  768,  sec  6. 
0,  Dopenon  within  the  state  is  chargeable  as  an  acceptor  on  a  bill  of  exchange, 
unless  his  acceptance  be  m  writing,  signed  by  himself  or  his  lawful  agent ;  and  the 
holder  may  require  the  acceptance  to  be  upon  the  bill,  and  a  refusal  to  comply  will 
be  la  reftisal  to  accept  An  acceptance  in  writing,  if  not  on  the  bill,  does  not  bind, 
except  it  be  in  fitvour  of  the  person  who,  on  the  faith  of  it,  receiyed  the  bill.  {Ibid. 
sec.  7.)  So,  an  unconditional  promise  in  writing  to  accept  the  bill,  before  it  be 
drawn,  is  an  acceptance  in  fitvoar  of  the  person  who  receives  the  biU  on  the  fidth  of 
it»  for  a  Taluable  considemtioa  (Ibid,  sec.  8,)  and  every  drawee  who  refuses  to 
retom  a  bill,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  holder,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ac- 
cepted it  (Ibid,  sec  11.)  See,  also.  Bank  of  Michigan  v.  Ely,  17  Wendell,  608. 
^e  statute  law  of  Missouri  has  followed  the  provisions  in  the  K.  Y.  stetnto  as  to 
acceptance.    Revised  8tatuU9  of  Miuouri,  1886,  p.  97. 

k  Mariiu,  17.  21.    Mdloy,  h,  2.  c.  10.  sec  21.  **^ 

•  ^Brod,  A  Ring,  166. 


(1)  A  but  sddreised  to  «  penon  bj  name,  maj  be  accepted  by  his  wife  in  her  name,  sod  the 
acceptance  will  bind  the  hosband  if  he  admit  hia  liability.  The  acceptance  tatiaflee  the  statates 
1  and  d  Geo.  IV.  c  78,  which  require  acceptances  to  be  in  writing.  Lindna  v.  Bradwell,  6  JT. 
G,A8ea»9n,fX», 

(^  Bot  see  Olarke  v.  Getdon,  8  RUh,  B,  811. 
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who  took  the  bill  on  the  credit  of  it.*  In  GodUdge  v.  Pay- 
9on^^  all  the  cases  were  reviewed,  and  it  was  held  that  a  let- 
ter, written  within  a  reasonable  time  before  or  after  the  date 
of  the  bill,  describing  it,  and  promising  to  accept  of  it,  is,  if 
shown  to  the  person  who  afterwards  takes  the  bill  upon  the 
credit  of  that  letter,  a  virtual  acceptance,  and  binding  upon 
the  person  who  makes  the  promise.  The  same  doctrine  was 
also  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New-Tork,  in  OoodrichY. 
Oordon  ;^  and  it  was  there  decided,  that  if  a  person,  in  wri- 
ting, authorizes  another  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  stipu- 
lates to  honour  the  bill,  and  the  bill  be  afterwards  drawn, 
and  taken  by  a  third  party,  on  the  credit  of  that  letter,  it  is 
tantamount  to  an  acceptance  of  the  bill,  llie  doctrine  rests 
upon  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  PUUma  wnd  Base  v. 
Van  Mierop  and  Hophma^  and  in  Pieraon  Dunlapy^  where 
he  laid  down  the  broad  principle,  that  a  promise  to  ac- 
cept, previous  to  the  existence  of  the  ^bill,  amounted  to  *85 
an  acceptance.  It  is  giving  credit  to  the  bill,  and  which 
may  be  done  as  entirely  by  a  letter  written  before,  as  by  one 
written  after  the  date  of  the  bill.  A  parol  promise  to  accept 
a  bill  ab-eady  drawn,  or  thereafter  to  be  drawn,  is  binding,  if 
the  bill  be  purchased  in  consideration  of  the  promise.  It  is 
an  original  promise,  not  coming  within  the  objects  or  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  statute  of  frauds ;  but  whether  such  a  valid 
parol  promise  to  accept  a  non-existing  bill  would,  in  the  view 


•  Miln  ▼.  Prest^  4  Campb.  Rep.  898.  So,  a  letter  of  credit,  addressed  to  any  per- 
son who  sboold  make  the  advance  upon  the  fisitth  of  the  letter,  is  an  avaUaUe 
promise  in  favour  of  the  person  making  the  advance ;  and  it  is  considered  as  avail- 
able if  it  be  a  general  letter  of  credit  in  fiivour  of  any  person  who  makes  the  ad- 
vance on  the  faith  of  it  These  letters  of  credit  are  treated  as  in  the  nature  of 
negotiable  instruments,  and  the  party  giving  such  a  letter  holds  himself  out  to  all 
persons  who  should  advance  money  on  bills  drawn  on  the  same,  and  upon  the  faith 
thereof  as  contracting  with  them  an  obligation  to  accept  and  pay  the  bilU.  Law- 
imson  T.  Mason,  8  Graneh,  402.  Boyce  v.  Edwards,  4  Peters,  121.  Adams  t 
Jooes,  12  itL  207.  Oamejie  t.  Morrison,  2  Metealf,  881.  Story  on  Bilh,  688  to 
665.    1  BelFe  Com.  871. 

^  2  Wluat.  Rep.  66.  See,  also,  to  S.  P.  1  Pet«r$*  U.  8.  Rep.  246.  284,  and  4 
t5tdL  111.  121.    2  ChUiwi,  288.    Bayard  y.  Lathy,  2  M*Le<m,  462. 

•  16  Johm.  Rep.  6.  a  P.  P.  in  Paricer  y.  Greele,  2  Wendell^  646.  Eendrick 
T.  Campbell,  1  Baileys  B.  C.  Rep.  622.  Camejie  r.  Morrison,  2  Metcalfe  R.  881. 
Bead  v.  Marsh,  6  B.  Monroe,  10. 

•  9Burr.Rep.U6Z.    (7o«p.  J2.67L 
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of  the  law-merchant,  amount  to  an  acceptance  of  the  bill 
when  drawn,  is  a  question  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
validity  of  the  promise.* 

Every  act  giving  credit  to  the  bill  amounts  to  an  accept- 
ance.^ There  is  no  doubt  that  an  acceptance,  once  fairly  and 
fully  made  and  consummated,  cannot  be  revoked ;  (1)  but  to 
render  it  binding,  the  acceptance  must  be  a  complete  act,  and 
an  absolute  assent  of  the  mind;  for  though  the  drawee  writes 
his  name  on  the  bill,  yet,  if  before  he  has  parted  with  the 
bill,  or  communicated  the  fact,  he  changes  his  mind,  and 
erases  his  acceptance,  he  is  not  bound.^^  The  acceptance  may 
be  impliedly  as  well  as  expressly  given.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  the  act  of  the  drawee,  in  keeping  the  bill  a  great  length 
of  time,  contrary  to  his  usual  mode  of  dealing ;  for  this  is 
giving  credit  to  the  bill,  and  inducing  the  holder  to  consider 

it  accepted.^  (2)    If  the  bill  be  accepted  in  a  qualified 
*86    degree  only,  *and  not  absolutely,  according  to  the  tenor 

of  it,  the  holder  may  assent  to  it,  and  it  will  be  a  good 


»  TowDslej  T.  Samrall,  2  Ptteri  U,  5.  Rep,  170.  The  former  Engliah  antbori- 
ties  on  this  point  are  overruled ;  and  Id  the  Baok  of  Ireland  ▼.  Archer,  11  Meeaon 
d  Weltby^  888,  the  judgment  was,  that  a  promise  to  accept  a  bill  not  yet  drawn 
was  not  an  acceptance,  even  though  the  bill  be  discounted  for  the  drawer,  on  the 
faith  of  such  promise.  The  settled  American  rule  is  the  former  one,  declared  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  Russell  y.  Wiggins,  2 
Stofy  R.  218.  Judge  Story  is  of  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  Coolidge  v.  Payson,  only  applies  to  bills  of  exchange  pay- 
able on  demand,  or  at  a  fixed  time  after  date,  and  does  not  apply  to  a  bill  drawn 
payable  at  or  after  sight,  for  in  the  latter  case  a  presentment  is  indispensable,  since 
the  time  the  bill  has  to  run  cannot  otherwise  be  ascertained.  Story  on  Sill*,  p. 
276. 

^  Powell  ▼.  Monnier,  1  Atk,  611.  Wynne  y.  Raikes,  5  SosCm  Rep,  514.  Fairlee 
y.  Herring,  8  Bingham,  626. 

*  Cox  y,  Troy,  6  Bamw.  dt  Aid,  474.  Fmerigon,  tome  i.  46,  cites  Dupuy  de  la 
Berra,  art  de$  Zetlre*  d$  Change,  a  1 0,  as  laying  down  the  maxim,  that  while  the  ac- 
ceptor is  master  of  his  signature,  and  before  he  has  parted  with  the  bill,  he  can 
cancel  his  acceptance.  This  doctrine  of  La  Serra  is  cited  with  particular  approba- 
tion by  Pothier,  TVaitS  du  Con,  de  Change,  n.  44,  and  his  opinion  was  mentioned 
with  great  respect  by  the  E.  B.  in  the  case  last  referred  to,  and  there  is  now  entire 
harmony  on  the  point  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  two  nations. 

'  Haryey  y.  Martin,  1  Camph,  425,  note.    Siory  on  Biile,  p.  278. 


(1)  The  acceptance  by  one  of  a  bill  drawn  on  seTeral,  binds  bim.   Owen  t.  Tan  Ulster,  1 
Eng,  Law  db  Eq,  B,  8M. 
(S)  Bee  1  ir.  r.  £eo./fik  p.  769,  i  It 
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acceptancey^>n>  taivto  /  or  he  may  insist  upon  an  absolute  ac- 
ceptance, and  for  the  want  of  it  protest  the  bill.  It  is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  holder  whether  or  no  he  will  take  any  ac- 
ceptance  varying  from  the  terms  of  the  bill.  This  doctrine 
was  settled  in  England  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and  in  op- 
position to  the  distinguished  argument  of  Sir  John  Strange, 
and  it  has  continued  unshaken  to  this  day.« 

The  acceptor  of  a  bill  is  the  principal  debtor,  and  the 
drawer  the  surety,  and  nothing  will  discharge  the  acceptor 
but  payment  or  a  release.  He  is  bound  to  an  innocent 
endorsee,  though  he  accepted  without  consideration,  and  for 
the  sole  acconunodation  of  the  drawer.^    Accommodation 


>  Wegerdofe  t.  Eeeoe,  1  8tr,  Hep,  214    Smith  y.  Abbott,  2  ibid.  1162. 

^  A  plea  that  the  acceptance  was  without  coosideratioii,  held  bad  on  demurrer. 
Lowe  T.  Chifne^,  1  Bing,  N,  C,  267.  An  accommodation  bill  or  note  U  a  mer- 
cantile term,  and  means  a  bill  on  which  the  drawer  has  no  right  to  sae  the  acceptor 
of  such  a  bill  It  is  a  note  without  consideration,  and  for  which  the  payee  is  to  pro- 
Tide  when  due^  and  not  to  call  on  the  noaker  for  payment  King  y.  Phillips,  1 2  Mee- 
ion  ds  Weltby,  706.  Thompson  y.  Clubley,  1  Meeton  d  Wehhy,  212.  The  accep- 
tor of  a  forged  bill  is  bound  by  his  acceptance,  for  that  act  precludes  him  from  af- 
terwards disputing  the  bill,  as  he  is  bound  to  know,  and  is  presumed  to  know,  his 
drawer^s  hand.  PHceT.Nea],8j9ttiT.  1864.  Buller,J.,l  7<frm,666.  Leyyy.Bank 
U.  S.,  1  Binney,  27.  Canal  Bank  y.  Bank  of  Albany,  1  EilV$  R.  287.  Robinson 
y.  Beynolds,  2  Adol,  dt  Ellis,  N.  S.  196.  So,  if  a  bank  pay  a  foiled  check,  the 
holder  being  innocent^  the  bank  must  bear  the  loss,  on  the  principle  that  the  bank 
is  bound  to  know  the  hand  of  its  own  customers,  and  a  want  of  due  diligence  and 
caution  exista  (1)  Leyy  y.  Bank  U.  S.  1  Binney,  27.  Smith  y.  Mercer,  6  Taunton, 
78.  Bank  of  St  Albans  y.  F.  <b  M.  Bank,  1  Shows  Vermont  Hep.  N.  S.  141.  The 
courts  consider  the  case  of  Price  y.  Neal  as  decisiye.  So,  payment  to  a  bank  in- 
nocently in  its  own  forged  paper,  bmds  the  bank.  It  is  bound  to  know  its  own 
paper.  U.  S.  Bank  y.  Bank  of  Geoigia,  10  Wheatoti,  883.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
general  rule  is,  that  payment  of  a  debt  in  a.  forged  note,  both  parties  being  inno- 
cent, is  no  payment^  and  the  same  rule  applies  if  a  forged  note  be  discounted 
Harkle  y.  Hatfield,  2  Johns.  Rep.  466.  Young  y.  Adams,  6  Jfass.  Rep,  182.  Eagle 
Bank  y.  Smith,  6  Conn.  Rep.  71.  Jones  y.  Byde,  6  Taunton,  488.  United  States 
Bank  y.  Bank  of  Georgia,  10  Wheatan,  888.  Canal  Bank  y.  Bank  of  Albany,  1 
BilTs  N,  Y,  Rep,  287.  In  this  last  case  the  plaintifiB  paid  a  draft,  when  the  name 
of  the  payee  or  first  endorser  was  forged,  and  the  defendants  were  held  bound  to 
refund,  as  they  had  no  title  to  the  instrument  or  money  obtained  under  it  None 
bat  the  payee  can  assert  any  title  to  a  negotiable  Inll  or  note,  without  his  endorse- 
ment hut  the  loser  cannot  recoyer  back,  unless  he  uses  diligence  to  detect  the  for- 
gery, and  give  notice,  and  there  be  no  unreasonable  delay  after  the  discoyery  of 
the  forgery.    Gloucester  Bank  y.  Salem  Bank,  17  Mass,  Rep.  88.    Pope  <b  Hick- 

0)  Ooddard  y.  Merobsnts*  Bank,  4  CtmsL  B,  147.       • 
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paper  is  now  governed  by  the  same  rules  ^  as  other  paper. 
This  is  the  latest  and  the  best  doctrine,  both  in  England  and 


man  v.  Nance,  1  Minot^s  Ala,  Rep,  299.  Canal  Bank  t.  Bank  of  Albany,  nfjx(l) 
Nor  can  he  reooyer,  if  be  agrees  at  the  time  of  the  bargain  and  sale  to  receive  cer- 
tain notes  drawn  and  endorsed  by  third  persons  in  payment,  for  be  took  the  risk* 
Ellis  V.  Wild,  6  Mass,  Rep.  821 .  It  is  held  m  one  case,  (Ontario  Bank  v.  Lightbody, 
18  Wenddrs  Rep,  101,)  that  payment  of  a  debt  in  bUIs  of  an  insolvent  bank,  both 
parties  being  ignorant  of  the  fact,  is  no  payment  See,  also,  Wainwright  v.  Webster, 
11  Vermmit  R,  676.  Gihnan  y.  Peck,  ibid,  616.  Fogg  y.  Sawyer,  9  N,  H,  R,  866. 
Frontier  Bank  v.  Morse,  22  Maine  R.  86,  to  S.  P.  (2)  But  there  are  decisions  m 
other  cases  (Lowrey  y.  Murrell,  2  Porter's  Ala,  Rep.  280 ;  Scruggs  y.  Gass,  8  Ter- 
ger,  176)  directly  to  the  contrary,  and  the  point  remains  unsettled  in  our  American 
law.  In  Bayard  y.  Shunk,  1  Watts  A  Berg,  92,  the  decision  agrees  with  those  in 
the  two  last  cases;  and  Ch.  J.  Gibson  gives  a  strong  and  vigorous  opinion,  that  a 
payment  (not  in  foiged  notes,  but  in  current  bank  notes)  discharges  the  debt; 
though  the  notes  were  of  no  value,  as  the  bank  had  previously  failed,  of  which 
both  parties  were  ignorant  Mr.  Justice  Story  (Story  on  Bills,  p.  248.  Story  on 
Promissory  Notes,  477,)  says,  that  this  disputed  point  resolves  itself  more  into  a 
question  of  intent  than  of  law,  and  that  is  whether,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
together,  the  bill  was  taken  as  absolute  payment  by  the  holder,  at  his  own  risk,  or 
only  as  conditional  (8)  payment,  he  using  due  diligence  to  demand  and  collect  it 
And  he  concludes  that  the  weight  of  reasoning  and  authority  are  in  favour  of  the 
payment  in  such  cases  being  considered  as  null.  Story  an  Promissory  Notes,  12& 
477.  641. 


(1)  See  Hortsman  v.  Henshaw,  11  Bow.  U,  &  R,  1T7,  where,  under  ipoclal  clrcomstanoef, 
the  drawee  conld  not  reeover  back  money  paid  on  a  bin,  on  which  payee's  endOTaement  was 
forged. 

(8)  Tlmmls  V.  Qibblns,14i»i^.  iL  <ft  JK  i?.  64. 

(8)  The  effect  of  reoelTlng  a  promlsBoiy  note  ibr  a  pre-existing  debt,  by  the  law  of  England,  Is 
thoa  stated  in  Smithes  Mercantile  Law,  (by  H.  &  O.)  682 :  It  is,  in  general,  no  satisfaction  of 
the  demand,  bnt  only  prima  fade  eyldence  of  payment,  rendering  it  necessaiy  that  the  creditor 
should  account  ton  it  before  he  can  recover  the  consideration.  Tet  it  will  operate  as  a  satlsfke* 
tion,  if  the  debtor's  liability  upon  it  be  discharged  by  its  lots,  or  by  the  hokiei^  laches ;  or  if  the 
creditor  agree  to  reoeive  it  as  ca^;  or  if  lt.be  transferred  to  him  by  way  of  sale  wilhont  tand; 
or  if  the  creditor  negotiates  for  value  without  making  liimself  Uable. 

It  is  held,  generally,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  that  the  giving  of  a  negotiable  promis- 
sory note  is  not  payment,  unless  it  Is  so  expressly  agreed ;  and  such,  it  Is  said,  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  civil  law.  See  ChUty  on  Contracts,  6  Am.  ed.  p.  767,  note  by  the  learned  editor.  But  see 
8  Qrseedee{fs  Eo,  %  680. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  dedalons  have  not  been  onilbnn.   Ibid, 

In  New-Tork,  the  giving  of  a  note  Is  payment  of  a  debt : 

1.  Where  the  note  of  a  third  person  Is  transferred  by  a  debtor,  and  taken  by  a  ereditor,  and 
credit  Is  glvoi  Ibr  it  as  a  payment.  If  the  note  be  endorsed  by  the  debtor,  he  must  be  chaiged 
as  an  endorser.  Frisble  v.  Lamed,  81  Wend,  R,4B/^  Bt  J(^n  v.  Pordy,  1  JSancff,  Law  R,  8. 
Hawley  v.  Foote,  19  Wend  R.  616.    Sackett  v.  Saekett,  1  mu  Sep,  516. 

8.  Where  a  par^  gives  his  own  note  for  his  own  debt,  for  which  a  receipt  Is  given  in  AU1,  on 
deflralt  of  payment  the  creditor  may  go  back  to  the  original  cause  of  action,  on  surrendering  (he 
note  to  be  canceDed.    Frisble  v.  Lamed,  Ac,  supra.    Waydell  v.  Loer,  6  JTUPs  S,  448. 

Whether  the  note  given  be  the  debtor*s  own  note  or  the  note  of  a  third  person,  it  will  ope- 
rate as  an  absolute  eatlsfeotion,  if  it  be  actually  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt  Waydell  v. 
Laer,8i?wi<o*sJiL410;  bnt  not  otherwise.   Tan  Sps  v.  Dillage,  6  iterd.  &  CRep.  844.868. 
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in  this  conntay.^  These  are  the  strict  obligations  of  the  ac- 
ceptor in  relation  to  the  other  parties  to  the  bill :  (1)  and  they 
do  not  apply  in  all  their  extent  as  between  the  drawer  and 
the  party  who  endorses  or  lends  his  name  to  the  bill  as  surety 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  drawer.  In  snch  a  case,  the 
party  who  endorses  is  not  entitled  to  damages  from  the 
drawer  beyond  what  he  has  actually  sustained.  ^  If  the  ac- 
ceptor alters  the  bill  on  acceptance,  he  vacates  it  as  against 
the  drawer  and  endorsers ;  but  if  the  holder  acquiesces  in 
such  alteration  and  acceptance,  it  is  a  good  bill  as  between 
the  holder  and  acceptor.^' 

A  third  person,  after  protest  for  non-acceptance  by 
the  *drawee,  may  intervene,  and  become  a  party  to  the    *87 
biU,  in  a  collateral  way,  by  accepting  and  paying  the 


*  Pentom  y.  Pooock,  5  TaunioHf  192.  The  Ooyemor  and  OompaDj  of  the  BaDk 
of  Ireland  v,  Beresford,  6  Dow^i  Pari,  Cat.  2S4  Bank  of  Montgomery  County  t. 
Walker,  9  8erg,  A  i^otf^  229.  Murray  t.  Judah,  6  C<wen^  484.  Clopper  v.  The 
Union  Bank  of  Maryland,  7  Harr.  ds  Johni.  92.  Church  v.  Barlow,  9  Pick.  547. 
Grant  y.  Elllcott,  7  Wendell,  227.  Marr  y.  Johnson,  9  Yerger,  1.  Wilde,  J.,  in 
Comm.  Bank  y.  Cunningham,  24  Pick,  274.  IndorserB  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  maker  of  a  note  do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  oo-eureties  to  each  other,  so  as 
to  create  between  them  a  liability  to  oootribution,  though  they  may  engage  be- 
tween themseWes  for  contributioa  Aiken  y.  Barkley,  2  Speer^e  8.  C,  Rep,  747. 
It  is  also  settled  that  the  drawer  is  not  entitled  to  notice  of  non-payment  by  the 
acceptor,  if  the  biU  was  accepted  merely  for  his  aocommodataon.  Story  on  BillMf 
pp,  810, 811,  812.  But  as  the  making  of  oecwimodaHon  endonemenU  u  out  of 
the  scope  of  the  partnership  business  in  a  mercantile  house,  they  are  not  binding 
upon  it^  unless  done  with  the  express  or  implied  assent  of  all  the  members  of  the 
firm,  except  where  the  paper  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  bonajide  holder.  Austin 
y.  Yandermart^  4  miVs  N,  Y,  Hep,  269. 

^  Dorsey  y.  His  Creditors,  19  Martin* 8  Lovis,  Rep,  498. 

•  Paton  y.  Winter,  1  Taunton,  420. 


Parol  proof  U  not  admiaslble  to  explain  a  writing,  acknowledging  receipt  of  a  note  in  paymenti 
it  betng  in  the  natnre  of  a  contntct  OraTes  t.  Friend,  6  «8!i>n4^.i9.6lJ?.  668.  Oonkling  t.  King, 
\\Barb,R,9n, 

(1)  Though  the  aooeptor  admits  that  Ihe  name  of  the  drawer  is  not  forged,  he  does  not  admit 
^ttt  the  body  of  the  bill  Is  not  fiirged.  Bank  of  Oommeroe  y.  Union  Bank,  8  Comet,  Rep,  280. 
sntiee  Hall  r.  FoUer,  6  A  eft  (7.  IM.    PatMer,  Oontrat  du  Change,  part  1,  c  4,  $  M. 

The  acceptor  alflo  admits  the  oapadty  of  the  endorser,  before  acceptance,  to  endorse.  Smith 
y.  Ifarsaek,  6  Man,  Oran,  <ft  SoeU,  486k  In  this  ease,  the  endorser  was  a  married  woman,  and  by 
reason  of  her  incapacity  to  pass  her  hosband's  property  in  the  blB,  the  aceeptor  might  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  amount  twice. 

There  Is,  In  Pewneyioania,  a  statote  proTision  for  the  noturerj  of  money  erToneooslypaidby 
reason  of  the  forgery  of  the  name  of  a  drawer,  aceeptor  or  endorser.  Lawe  ^  Penn,  1849,  aot 
9a810,S10. 
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bill  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer,  or  of  a  particular  endorser. 
His  acceptance  is  termed  an  a(5ceptance  Bujpra  protest^  and 
he  subjects  himself  to  the  same  obligations  as  if  the  bill 
had  been  directed  to  him ;  but  the  bill  must  be  duly  pre- 
sented to  the  drawee  at  maturity,  and  if  not  paid,  it  must  be 
duly  protested  for  non-payment,  and  due  notice  given  to  the 
acceptor  sttpra protest^  to  make  his  liabilities  as  such  acceptor 
absolute.  He  has  his  remedy  against  the  person  for  whose 
honour  he  accepted,  and  against  all  the  parties  who  stand 
prior  to  that  person,  on  giving  due  notice  of  the  dishonour  of 
the  bill.  K  he  takes  up  the  bill  for  the  honour  of  the  endorser, 
he  stands  in  the  light  of  an  endorsee  paying  full  value  for  the 
bill,  and  has  the  same  remedies  to  which  an  endorsee  would 
be  entitled  against  all  prior  parties,  and  he  can  of  course,  sue 
the  drawer  and  endorser.^  The  acceptance  supra  protest  is 
good,  though  it  be  done  at  the  request  and  under  the  gua- 
ranty of  the  drawee,  after  his  refusal,  and  the  party  for  whose 
honour  it  is  paid  is  equally  liable.^  The  policy  of  the  rule 
granting  these  privileges  to  the  acceptor  supra  protest^  is  to 
induce  the  &iends  of  the  drawer  or  endorser  to  render  them 
this  service,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  the  credit  of  the 
trader,  and  a  third  person  interposes  only  when  the  drawee 
will  not  accept.  There  can  be  no  other  acceptor  after  a  gene- 
ral acceptance  by  the  drawee.  A  third  person  may  become 
liable  on  his  collateral  undertaking,  as  guarantying  the  credit 
of  the  drawee,  but  he  will  not  be  liable  in  the  character  of 


*  Mulford  T.  Walootl^  1  Lord  Raym,  674.  Mertens  t.  WiniuDgtoD,  1  Esp.  iV.  P, 
Rep,  112.  Bayley  on  BilU,  209.  Story  on  BilU,  134, 186,  136.  629.  Goodall  v. 
Felhill,  1  Manning,  Granger  dt  Scott,  288.  The  righto  aod  renledies  growing  out 
of  acceptances  supra  protest,  are  equaUj  recognised  in  the  foreign  oommcrdal  lav 
of  Europe;  and  the  authoritiea  for  that  purpose,  such  as  Stracca,  Heineccius,  Po- 
thier,  Pardessus  and  the  French  Ordinances^  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  Justice  Story's 
thorough  treatise.  The  person  who  pays  a  protested  bill  tupra  protest,  for  the 
honour  of  the  endorser,  has  no  remedy  against  the  endorser,  if  the  latter  was 
already  discharged  by  reason  of  the  want  of  notice  of  the  non-acceptance.  ChUty 
on  Bills,  218.  4.  284.  267.  880.  Higgins  y.  Morrison,  4  Dana's  Ken,  Rep.  10% 
The  payer  supra  protest  must  giYe  reasonable  notice  to  the  party  that  he  has  made 
such  payment  for  his  credit,  otherwise  that  party  will  not  be  obliged  to  refund* 
Wood  Y.  Pugh  and  others,  7  Ohio  Rep,  part  2. 164.  He  cannot  sue  the  drawer 
without  proving  demand  on  the  drawee,  and  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  by 
him,  and  notice  to  the  drawer.    Baring  y.  Clark,  19  Pick.  R.  220. 

^  Eonig  y.  Bayard,  1  Peters'  U.  S,  Rep.  260. 
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acceptor.  It  is  said,  howeyer,  that  when  the  bill  has  been 
accepted  av^a  protest^  for  the  honour  of  one  party  to  the  biU, 
it  may,  by  another  individual,  be  accepted  supra  protest^  for 
the  honour  of  another.^  The  holder  is  not  bound  to  take  an 
acceptance  supra  protestj^  but  he  would  be  bound  to 
accept  an  oflfer  to  pay,  supra  protest  *The  protest  is  *88 
necessary,  and  should  precede  the  collateral  acceptance 
or  payment  ;<^  and  if  the  bill,  on  its  face,  directs  a  resort  to  a 
third  person,  in  case  of  a  refusal  by  the  drawee,  such  direc- 
tion becomes  part  of  the  contract.^ 

As  between  the  holder  of  a  check  and  the  endorser,  it 
ought  to  be  presented  for  acceptance  with  due  diligence ;« 
but  as  between  the  holder  and  the  drawer,  a  demand  at  any 
time  before  suit  brought  will  be  sufficient,  unless  it  appears 
that  the  drawee  has  failed,  or  the  drawer  has,  in  some  other 
manner,  sustained  injury  by  the  delay/    The  drawee  ought 


*  Beaweif  tit  BilU  of  Exehanffe,  pi  42.    Jackaon  v.  Hudson,  2  Oampb,  447. 
^  Mitford  ▼.  Walcot,  12  Mod,  Rep,  410. 

«  Pothier,  h.  t  pi.  ITO. 

*  Pothier,  h.  t.  pi.  137.  Holland  t.  Pierce,  14  Martin* s  Louis,  Rep,  449.  An 
aeceptiince  for  hononr  is  not  on  aboolnte  but  conditional  acceptance,  and  an  aver^ 
ment  of  preflentment  to  the  drawee  for  payment  is  necessary.  Williams  y.  Gtor- 
maine,  7  Bamto,  dt  Oreu.  468.  This  acceptance  9upra  proUsi,  does  not  apply  by 
the  commercial  law  to  promissory  notes.    Story  on  Promiuory  Notes,  557. 

*  Rickford  ▼.  Ridge,  2  Camph,  687.  Beecbiog  v.  Oower,  1  Holt,  813,  note  of 
the  reporter.  Olark  y.  Stackhouse,  2  Martin's  Louis,  Rep,  827.  Mohawk  Bank  ▼. 
Broderick,  10  Wendell,  804.  Mohawk  Bank  ▼.  Broderick,  18  Wendell,  138.  Parke, 
B.,  9  Meeson  ds  Co,  18.  Where  the  parties  reside  in  the  same  place,  six  days*  delay 
was  held  to  dischaige  the  endorser.  Oough  y.  Staats,  ibid,  549.  In  Bodington  y. 
Schlencher,  1  NeviUe  d:  Manning,  640.  S.  0.  4t  B,  d:  Aid,  762,  it  was  held,  that 
the  holder  was  bound  to  present  it  for  payment  on  the  day  following  that  on  which 
he  receives  it.  Moule  y.  Brown,  2  Bingham,  N.  0.  266.  Smith  y.  Janes,  20  Wen- 
dell,  192.  S.  P.  If  a  check  be  received,  say  on  Monday,  the  holder  may  present  it 
at  any  time  during  banking  hours  on  Tuesday.  But  if  he  pays  it  to  his  own  banker 
on  Tuesday,  that  banker,  as  his  agent,  must  present  it  to  the  drawee  on  Tuesday, 
and  has  not  til!  Wednesday  to  present  it.  That  would  be  good  as  to  notice  of  dis- 
hononr,  but  not  as  to  presentment,  and  as  the  drawee  failed  on  Wednesday,  the 
holder  was  in  default  Alexander  y.  Burchfield,  1  Carr,  ds  Marshman,  75.  S.  0. 
7  M,  df  Granger,  1061.  The  holder  of  a  check  is  not  entitled,  because  he  passes 
it  through  his  banker,  to  one  day  more  for  presenting  it.  The  time  is  the  same 
whether  the  presentment  be  made  by  himself  or  through  his  banker,  t.  e,,  the  day 
following  that  in  which  he  receives  it    • 

'  Cruger  y.  Armstrong,  8  Johns^  Cos.  6.  Conroy  y.  Warren,  ibid.  259.  Boths- 
diild  y.  Coney,  9  Bamw,  ds  Cress,  888.     Sutherland,  J.,  in  Murray  y.  Judah,  6 
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to  accept  or  refuse  acceptance,  as  soon  as  he  has  had  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  inform  his  judgment.  If  he  cannot  be 
found  at  the  proper  place,  the  holder  may  cause  the  bill  to 
be  protested ;  and  if  the  drawee  be  dead,  the  bill  may  be 
presented  to  his  executor  or  administrator. « 

(5.)  Of  the  endorsement. 

A  valid  transfer  may  be  made  by  the  payee,  or  his  agent, 
and  the  endorsement  is  an  implied  contract  that  the  endorser 
has  a  good  title,  and  that  the  antecedent  names  are  genuine, 
that  the  bill  or  note  shall  be  duly  honoured  or  paid,  and  if 
not,  that  he  will,  on  due  protest  and  notice,  take  it  up.*»  In 
the  case  of  a  bill  made  or  endorsed  to  a  feme  covert^  or  to  a 
feme  sole^  who  afterwards  marries,  the  right  to  endorse  it  be- 
longs to  the  husband.  So,  the  assignee  of  an  insolvent  payee, 
or  the  executor  or  admim'strator  of  a  deceased  payee,  are  en- 
titled to  endorse  the  paper. <:  And  if  a  bill  be  made 
*89  payable  to  a  mercantile  *house  consisting  of  several 
partners,  an  endorsement  by  any  one  of  the  partners  is 
deemed  the  act  of  the  firm.  If  the  bill  be  made  payable  to 
A.,  for  the  use  of  B.,  the  legal  title  is  in  A.,  and  he  must  endorse 
it  So  an  infant  payee  or  endorsee  may,  by  his  endorsement, 
transfer  the  interest  in  the  bill  to  any  subsequent  holder, 
against  all  the  parties  to  the  bill  except  himself;  and  if  a 
third  person  other  than  the  payee  guaranties,  by  endorsement. 


Chwen,  490,  and  Savage,  Ch.  J.,  ia  Mohawk  Bank  y.  Broderick,  10  WendeU^ 
806. 

»  Molloy^  b.  2.  c.  10.  sec.  84.    Bayley  on  BiUs^  128. 

^  Ogden  y.  SauDdera^  12  Wheaton,  218.  841.  Pardeuut,  Droit  Com,  2.  art  847. 
Story  on  Promutory  Notes,  146. 

«  Parker,  Ch.  J^  in  P.  Wins,  256.  Conner  y.  Martin,  cited  in  8  WiU,  Rep.  5. 
Rawlinson  y.  Stone,  ibid.  1.  In  Harper  y.  Butler,  Peter i  IT.  8.  Rep.  239,  it  waa 
admitted,  that  an  endorsement  of  a  negotiable  note  by  the  executor  of  the  payee i 
and  good  in  the  state  where  he  was  appointed  and  endorsed  it,  will  enable  the 
endorsee  to  sue  in  his  own  name  in  any  other  state.  But  a  contrary  doctrine  was 
held  in  Stearns  y.  Bumham,  6  Oreenleafy  261,  and  Thompson  y.  Wilson,  2  N.  H. 
Rep.  291.  These  last  decisions  are  questioned  in  the  case  of  Rand  y.  Hubbard,  4 
Melcdlf^s  R.  259,  and  the  doctrine  in  the  other  cases  sustained ;  and  I  think  the 
better  opinion  to  be,  that  if  the  holder  o(  the  note  dies  before  the  note  becomes 
due,  his  executor  or  his  administrator,  if  one  be  appointed,  may  make  the  demand, 
and  giye  notice  so  as  to  fix  the  prior  parties. 
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previous  to  delivery  to  the  payee,  the  payment  of  the  note, 
he  is  held  to  be  an  endorser,  under  the  Kew-York  statute.  ^^  (1) 

The  bill  cannot  be  endorsed  for  a  part  only  of  its  contents, 
unless  the  residue  has  been  extinguished ;  for  a  personal  con- 
tract cannot  be  apportioned,  |ind  the  acceptor  made  liable  to 
separate  actions  by  di£ferent  persons.  (2) 

Blank  endorsements  are  common,  and  they  may  be  filled 
up  at  any  time  by  the  holder,  even  down  to  the  moment  of 
trial  in  a  suit  to  be  brought  by  him  as  endorsee ;  but  no  other 
tise  caa  be  made  of  a  blank  endorsement  in  filling  it  up,  than 
to  point  out  the  person  to  whom  the  bill  or  note  is  to  be  paid. 
A  note  endorsed  in  blank  is  like  one  payable  to  bearer,  and 
passes  by  delivery,  and  the  holder  may  constitute  himself,  or 
any  other  person,  assignee  of  the  bill.  The  courts  never  in- 
quire whether  he  sues  for  himself,  or  as  trustee  for  some  other 
person. i>  Even  a  bond  made  payable  to  bearer,  has  been  held 
to  pass  by  delivery,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bank  note  pay- 
able to  bearer,  or  a  bill  of  exchange  endorsed  in  blank,  c 
The  holder  may  strike  out  the  endorsement  to  him,  though 


*  Proflser  t.  Luqaeer,  4  Hiirs  R.  420.  Ad  eDdoreement  bj  the  cashier  of  a  bank 
for  the  baok,  paases  the  title.    Story  oh  Promi»$ory  Sotes^  p.  182. 

^  Peacock  ▼.  Rhodes,  Doug,  Rep,  688.  Fraode  v,  Mott,  cited  in  ibid,  684. 
Bull^  y,  P,  276.  LiFingstoD  t.  Clintoo,  and  Cooper  y.  Kerr,  dted  in  8  John$. 
Oaa.  264  Lovell  v.  EyertsoD,  1 1  Johnt,  Rep,  62.  Duncan,  J.,  in  18  Serg,  d:  Rawie, 
816.  Eiersted  y.  Rogers  <b  Garland,  6  Harr,  dt  Johna,  282.  Evans  y.  Gee,  11 
Peteti^  SO.  In  Sprigg  y.  Gany*8  Heirs,  19  Martin* a  Lovit,  Rep,  268,  it  was  held, 
that  the  holder  of  a  negotiable  note,  endorsed  in  blank,  might  sue  on  it,  without 
filling  it  up  to  himself.  Under  the  French  law,  an  endorsement^  in  blank,  of  a 
promissory  note,  is  not  yalid.  Code  d$  Comm.  art  1 87,  188.  The  law  is  the  same 
in  Germany.  Heinee,  de  Campb.  c  2.  sec.  10, 11.  Nor  can  the  holder  of  a  bill 
drawn  and  endorsed  in  France,  in  blank,  recover  against  the  acceptor  in  the  English 
courts,  for  such  an  endorsement  was  not  a  valid  contract  by  the  lex  loci  contractus, 
Trimbey  y.  Vignier,  1  Bing,  N,  C,  161. 

•  Gorgier  y.  Mieville,  8  Barnw,  A  Cret$.  46. 


(1)  In  a  ease  where  a  person  deoeated  had  written  hit  name  apon  a  bill  payable  to  order,  and 
after  his  death  the  executor  merely  delivered  the  bill  lo  the  plaintiff,  It  was  held,  he  aoquired  no 
title.  It  would  seem  that  an  endonement  of  a  bill  payable  to  order,  wlthoat  delivery,  or  a  de- 
livery wlthoat  endorwment,  la  Insofflolent  to  paai  the  legal  title.  Clarke  r.  SIgoomey,  IT  Cbnn, 
B,  611.    Smith  V.  Wyckofl^  8  Sanaf,  Ch.  B,  7T. 

(S)  A  note  given  to  two  or  more  payees,  who  are  not  in  partnerablp,  most  be  endorsed  by  oil, 
to  enable  the  endoner  to  soe  on  the  note.  Dwight  v.  Pease,  8  McLean  S.  94.  Bat  where  a 
penon,  whose  name  was  on  the  note,  reftised  to  be  a  payee,  and  it  was  endoned  by  the  other, 
and  the  name  of  the  person  refusing  was  left  In  by  mistake,  It  was  held  the  endorsee  might 
reoover.    Pease  v.  Dwight,  6  JTotMrtf,  190. 
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full,  and  all  prior  endorsements  in  blank,  except  the  first,  and 
charge  the  payee  or  maker.»  When  the  endorser  takes  up 
the  note,  he  becomes  the  holder  as  entirely  as  though  he  had 
never  parted  with  it.*»  (1)  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  nego- 
tiable words  in  the  endorsement  An  endorsement  to  A.  B., 
without  adding  "  or  order,"  is  a  good  general  endorsement® 
But  to  give  effect  to  an  endoraement,  there  must  be  deliv- 
ery.^ (2)  A  bill  originally  negotiable,  continues  so  in  the 
hands  of  the  endorsee,  unless  the  general  negotiability  be  re- 
strained by  a  special  endorsement  by  the  payee.  He  may 
stop  its  negotiability  by  a  special  endorsement,  but  no  subse- 
quent endorsee  can  restrain  the  negotiable  quality  of  the 
bill.«  The  first  endorser  is  liable  to  every  subsequent  bona 
fide  holder,  even  though  the  bill  or  note  be  forged,  or  fraudu- 
lently circulated/     K  a  blank  note  or  check  be  endorsed,  it 


»  DoUfua  Y.  Froscfa,  1  Benio^  867. 

^  Smith  V.  Clarke,  Peak^z  N,  P.  Rep.  226.  United  States  y.  Barker,  1  Poind  % 
Rep,  156.  ATDoDald  y.  M^Gruder,  8  PHer^  Rep,  474.  Oonant  y.  Willis,  1 
M'Lean's  Rep,  427.    Leidy  y.  Tammany,  9  Waiiif  R,  859.  ' 

*  Bayley  on  BilUy  128.    Story  on  Promueory  Notes,  150. 
'  Marston  y.  Allen,  8  Meeson  A  Weltby^  494. 

•  Edle  y.  East  India  Company,  2  Burr.  Rep,  1216.  Ancher  y.  The  Bank  of 
England,  Doug,  Rep  637.  Smith  y.  Clarke,  1  Etp,  Rep.  180.  Story  on 
Promiuory  NoteSy  p.  186.  n.  2.  Restrictiye  endorsements  are  also  allowed  in 
France  and  Germany.  Pothier,  de  Change^  pp.  28. 42.  89.  Meineeeiui,  de  Carh, 
c  2.  sec.  10. 

'  Lambert  y.  Peck,  1  SUUk,  Rep,  127.  Putnam  y.  Sulliyan,  4  Mtut,  Rep,  45. 
Oodwise  y.  Gleason,  8  Day's  Rep,  12.  Herbert  y.  Huie,  1  Ala.  R.  N.  S.  18. 
Where  seyeral  successiye  endorsees  haye  adyanced  money  on  the  drafts  the  first 
endorsement  being  a  forgery,  each  may  recoyer  from  his  immediate  endorser. 
Canal  Bank  y.  Bank  of  Albany,  1  BilTs  Rep.  287.  The  endorsement  of  a  bill  im- 
plies an  undertaking  that  all  the  antecedent  parties  upon  the  bill  are  persons  com- 
petent to  draw  and  endorse  the  same,  and  that  the  endorser  has^  in  yirtue  thereof, 
a  good  title  to  the  bill,  and  to  conyey  the  same  by  endorsement.    Story  on  Bill*, 


(1)  The  eodoner  of  a  negotiable  note  cannot  recover  tgainat  the  maker,  bo  long  as  the  en- 
donee  hu  a  right  to  demand  payment  of  the  maker ;  not  eren  if  the  endorBee  has  reooTered 
Jodgment  against  the  endcMraer,  and  collected  a  part  of  iL  Little  t.  Ingalls,  18  Jf.  Som^  A  44. 
Where  the  payee  of  a  note,  which  he  had  transferred,  paid  and  took  ap  the  notfc,  the  statttto  of 
limitationB  was  held  to  be  a  defence  of  the  maker,  at  the  expiration  of  six  yean  from  the  time  the 
note  was  payable,  la  like  manner  as  If  it  had  nerer  been  transtSurred  by  payee.  Woodruff 
y.  Moore,  8  Barb,  H,  171. 

(2)  The  drawer  of  an  accepted  bill  of  exchange  wrote  his  name  aoroas  the  back,  and  ddiyersd 
It  to  A.  to  get  it  discounted ;  who,  instead  thereof  deposited  it  with  B.  as  security  for  money  ad* 
yanced  by  B.  wlthont  ftmad ;  held,  that  this  was  a  yalid  endorMment  to  B.  Palmer  y.  Sichards, 
1  JBng.  ZawdSj,  X,  629. 
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will  bind  the  endorser  to  any  sum,  or  time  of  payment,  whicli 
the  person  to  whom  he  intrusts  the  paper  chooses  to  insert  in 
it.«  (1)  This  only  applies  to  the  case  in  which  the  body  of 
the  instniment  is  left  blank.  K  negotiable  paper,  regularly 
filled  up,  be  endorsed  in  blank,  the  endorser  is  holden  only 
in  the  character  of  endorser,  and  according  to  the  terms  and 
legal  operation  of  the  instrument.^  (2) 


122. 125.  An  endorser  of  a  promiBsory  note  does  not  stand  in  the  situation  of  a 
maker  of  it,  'whether  he  be  the  payee,  or  endorsee,  or  a  third  person.  But 
]lr.  Jostice  Story  considers  him  to  stand  in  the  same  situation  as  the  drawer  or 
endorser  of  a  bill,  and  a  collateral  liability  is  aeated.  8ioty  on  Promiuory 
NoU9,  184, 185. 

*  Russell  T.  Langstaife,  Doug.  Rep,  514.  Violett  y.  Patton,  5  Craneh,  142. 
Johnson  ▼.  Blasdale,  1  Smedei  A  Marshall  Mts9.  R,  1.  Tlie  doctrine  in  sereral 
cases  now  is,  that  a  deed  ezecated  in  blank,  with  parol  authority  to  a  third  person 
to  fill  it  up  afterwards*  will  be  binding.  Tezira  t.  Efani^  cited  by  Wilsoi^ 
J.,  in  1  And.  Rep.  529.  Wiley  t.  Moor,  17  Serff.  d  Rawle,  438.  Woolley  ▼. 
Constant,  4  Johns.  Rep.  60.  Ex  parte  Kerwin,  8  Cowetif  118.  Hie  ancient  cases 
were  otherwise,  and  so  are  some  of  the  modem  American  cases,  as,  see  1  Yergei'e 
Rep.  69. 149.  2  Dev.  N.  C.  Rep.  879.  881.  8  Bibb.  861.  1  Waekingtorie  Rep. 
78.  1  HUVe  S.  C.  Rep.  267.  United  States  t.  Nelson  and  Myers^  2  Broek.  Rep, 
64.  Williams  t.  Crutcher,  5  Howard e  M.  Rep,  71.  In  Indiana  the  endorser  of  a 
note  is  understood  to  warrant  two  things: — 1.  That  the  note  is  yalid,  and  the 
maker  liable  to  pay  it  2.  That  the  maker  is  solvent^  and  able  to  pay  it  Howell 
T.  Wilson,  2  Black/.  Ind.  Rep.  418. 

^  See  Jackson  t.  Richards,  2  Cainei  Rep.  343.  In  Beckwith  r.  Angell,  6  Conn. 
Rep.  815,  it  was  held,  that  if  a  promissory  note  be  endorsed  in  blank,  under  a 
parol  promise  to  guaranty  the  payment,  the  holder  may  fill  up  the  blank,  pursuant 
to  the  special  agreement*  and  prove  that  agreement  by  parol  The  endorser  will 
be  liable,  under  such  circumstances,  without  proof  of  the  demand  and  notice  requi- 
site  in  other  cases.  There  have  been  decisions  to  the  same  effect  in  Josselyn  v. 
Ames,  8  Maes.  Rep,  274  Ulen  t.  Eittredge,  7  ibid.  283.  Moies  y.  Bird,  11  ibid. 
486.  XJpham  y.  Prince,  12  id.  14.  See,  also,  Story  on  Billt,  238.  n.  2.  Nelson  y. 
Duboys,  18  Johneon,  175.  Campbell  y.  Butler,  14  ibid,  849.  But  the  endorser  of 
a  negotiable  note  cannot  be  treated  as  a  guarantor,  provided  he  could,  by  the  holder. 


(1)  Torrej  t.  Fiik,  10  iS  <ft  JT.  B,  590.  And  see  Smith  r.  Wyokoff.  8  Sand.  Ch.  B.  T7.  But  If 
a  penoQ  aign  a  note  on  oondltton  that  aoother  shall  Join  with  Mm,  and  the  note  Is  negotiated 
withoat  the  othei^  Joining,  the  algnek*  is  not  liable  on  the  note.  Ande  t.  Dixon,  5  Etig.  L.  S 
jfi  R,  608. 

(S)  In  Hew*Tork,  when  a  third  penon  endorses  his  name  on  a  note  prerloos  to  its  being  en- 
doned  by  the  xwyee,  though  the  party  reeeiving  the  note  takes  it  on  the  eraditof  his  name,  snoh 
person  is  liable  only  as  a  second  endoreer.  Baker  ▼.  Hartln,  8  BaHt,  &  C  R.  684.  EUis  r. 
Brown,  6  id,  289.  The  able  dissenting  opinion  of  Pratt,  P.  J.,  in  the  latter  ease,  shows,  in  a 
foroible  manner,  the  iqjostlee  which  may  result,  in  many  oases,  tnm  the  appUoatlon  of  the  abore 
doolrlne.  It  Is  held.  In  two  cases,  that  if  aperson,  belbre  the  note  is  endorsed  by  the  payee,  en- 
done  a  note  in  blaak,  he  is  liable  as  an  original  promltsor.  Irish  t.  Cntter,  81  Maine  B,  686. 
Bryant  y.  Eastman,  T  Cueh,  B,  111.  See,  also^  Oiriok  y.  Oolstoo,  7  Oratt,  B.  189.  Oamll  y. 
Weld,18iftiZ:668. 
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In  the  case  of  blank  endorsements,  possession  is  evidence 
of  title  ;  but  if  the  endorsements  be  all  filled  np,  the  first  en- 
dorsee cannot  sue  without  showing  that  he  had  taken  up  the 
bill  or  note.»  The  acceptor  or  maker  is  liable  only  to  the 
last  endorsee.  The  prior  endorsers  have  parted  with  their 
interest  in  the  paper,  and  are  presumed  to  have  received  a 
valuable  consideration  for  it.  But  if  the  last  endorsee  protests 
the  bill  for  non-payment,  and  it  be  paid  by  a  prior  en- 
*91  dorser,  the  ^latter  acquires,  by  such  payment,  a  new 
title  to  the  instrument.  ^ 

Though  the  holder  of  paper  fairly  negotiated  be  entitled  to 
recover,  and  to  shut  out  almost  every  equitable  defence,  yet 
the  rule  applies  only  to  the  case  of  negotiable  paper  taken 
hmafde  in  the  course  of  business  before  it  falls  due.  (1)  If 
taken  after  it  is  due  and  payable,  the  presumption  is  against 
the  validity  of  the  demand,  and  the  purchaser  takes  it  as  a 
dishonoured  bill,  at  his  peril,  and  subject  to  every  defence 
existing  against  it  before  it  was  negotiated. <^    But  it  has  been 


hare  been  charged  as  endorser.  The  prior  cases  in  Johnson  are  considered  as  erro- 
neous on  this  point  Seaboiy  y.  Hungerford,  2  Hiir%  R,  84.  Hall  y.  Newoomb,  8 
id,  238.  In  Parker  v.  Riddle,  11  StantofCt  Ohio  R,  102,  it  was  held,  that  if  a 
note  not  negotiable  be  endorsed,  it  is  a  collateral  andertaking,  and  payment  must 
be  demanded,  and  notice  given  to  the  endorser,  as  upon  negotiable  paper.  (2) 

*  The  rule  now  is,  that  the  holder  of  a  negotiable  note  by  a  blank  endorser,  may 
sue  upon  it  without  filling  up  the  blank.  Chitty  on  Bills,  ed.  1839,  255.  2  Mil- 
M$  Louu  R,  192.  Chewning  y.  Gatewood,  6  Hotoarcta  Mist.  R.  652.  The  pre- 
sumption of  title  in  the  holder  is  good  until  the  contrary  be  established. 

^ ,  Mendez  ▼.  Carreroon,  1  Lord  Raym,  742.  Gorgerat  v.  M'Carty,  2  D<dlai  Rep, 
144. 

•  Brown  y.  DaYies,  8  Term  Rep.  80.  Lee  y.  Zagury,  8  Taunt  1 14.  Unson  t. 
Francis,  1  Campb.  Rep.  19.  Sargent  y.  Southgate,  5  Pick.  312.  817.  319.  An- 
drews y.  Pond,  18  Peteri  R.  65.  A  stricter  course  is  observed  in  ihe  case  of  bills 
and  notes  than  in  that  of  checks ;  and  a  party  taking  a  check  overdue,  does  not 
necessarily  take  it  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  the  previous  title,  provided  he 
exercises  a  reasonable  caution  iu  taking  it ;  and  that  is  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury. 


(1)  Theendonee  <tf  a  note  overdae,  does  not  take  it  safaiieot  to  all  oqulttes  between  the  origi- 
nal iMurtiee,  bat  Botjeet  to  those  only  which  arose  out  of  the  note  itielf,  or  the  transaction  In  which 
the  note  originated.  Metcalf  v.  Pllcher,  6  B.  Mon.  629.  Hnghee  ▼.  Large,  2  Barr  R.  108. 
Tinslie  v.  Beall,  9  KeiOeye  B.  184.  McAlplne  v.  Wlngard,  S  Rich.  547.  And  the  note,  if  taken 
befbre  It  beoomes  dne,  though  not  for  a  valoable  oonaidenUon,  Is  sabjeet  to  existing  eqoitiea  only, 
and  not  to  those  which  labseqnently  arise.  Fumlss  v .  Gilchrist,  1  Stmdf.  S.C  S.SS,  If  the  Im- 
mediate endorse  has  parted  with  the  bill  to  plaintiff,  in  violation  of  good  fklth,  the  onus  is  on 
the  plaintiff  to  prove  oonnideratlon.    Smith  v.  Braine,  8  Xtg.  L.^X.R,  879. 

(9)  He  is  said  to  be  liable  as  goarantor,  in  Qriswold  v.  Slocom,  10  Barb*  R,  40S. 
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a  question,  when  a  note,  payable  upon  demand,  is  to  be 
deemed  a  note  out  of  time,  so  as  to  subject  the  endorsee,  upon 
a  subsequent  negotiation  of  it,  to  the  operation  of  the  rule. 
When  the  facts  and  circumstances  are  ascertained,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  time  is  a  matter  of  law,  and  every  case  will 
depend  upon  its  special  circumstances.  Eighteen  months, 
eight  months,  seven  months,  five  months,  even  two  months 
and  a  half,  have  been  held,  when  unexplained  by  circum- 
stances, an  unreasonable  delay ;  and  if  the  demand  be  not 
made  in  a  reasonable  time  by  the  holder,  the  endorser  is  dis- 
charged.* On  the  other  hand,  in  Thurston  v.  M^Kown^  a 
note  payable  on  demand,  and  endorsed  within  seven  days 
after  it  was  made,  was  held  to  be  endorsed  in  season  to 
close  all  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  *note.  And  when  *92 
a  note  is  negotiated  in  season,  it  may  afterwards  pass 
from  one  endorsee  to  another,  aflier  it  is  due,  and  the  holder 
will  be  equally  with  the  first  endorsee  protected  in  his  title.« 
There  is  no  certain  time  in  which  a  bill  or  note,  payable  at 
sight,  or  a  given  time  thereafter,  or  on  demand,  must  be 
presented  for  acceptance.  It  must  not  be  locked  up  for 
any  considerable  time ;  it  must  be  presented  for  payment 


RoUuchild  V.  Gorne^,  1  Dayton  A  Lloyd,  826.  Mohawk  Bank  y.  Broderick,  18 
Wendell,  183.  A  bOI  may  be  endorsed  after  it  is  due,  for  it  continues  negotiable  ad 
inJinUum  until  paid  or  discharged,  provided  the  subsequent  circulation  does  not  pre- 
judice any  of  the  endorsers.  Bayley  on  BUh,  6th  ed.  166. 168.  Hubbard  t.  JadcBon, 
4  Bingham,  899.  Callow  y.  Lawrence,  3  Maule  ds  Selw,  96.  In  Burropgh  y.  Moes, 
10  Bamw.  d:  Creu,  668,  and  in  Hughes  y.  Large,  2  Barr  Penn,  R,  108,  the  rule 
in  the  text  was  restricted  to  all  equities  arising  out  of  the  note  transaction  itself; 
and  it  was  held  not  to  extend  to  protect  a  set-ofi^  in  respect  of  a  debt  due  from  the 
endorser  to  the  maker,  arising  out  of  collateral  matters.  It  extends  only  tomatten 
of  setoff  existing  at  the  time  of  the  endorsement    Baxter  y.  little,  6  Metealf,  Y. 

•  Furman  y.  Haskin,  2  Gained  Rep,  369.  Losee  y.  Dunkin,  *l  Johnt,  Rep.  70. 
Field  y.  Nickerson,  13  Ma*9.  Rep,  181.  Sice  v.  Cunningham,  1  Cowen*9  Rep,  897. 
Martin  y.  Winslow,  2  Mason* e  Rep,  241.  In  Brooks  y.  Mitchell,  9  Meeion  ds  WeUhy, 
15,  a  note  payable  on  demand,  with  interest,  and  endorsed  a  number  of  years  after 
its  date,  was  held,  under  circumstances,  not  to  be  oyerdue,  so  as  to  affect  the 
endorsee  with  the  equities ;  the  court  say  it  is  intended  to  be  a  continuing  security. 
This  appears  to  be  rather  an  extrayagant  indulgence  of  delay.  But  in  Wethey 
y.  Andrews,  8  Hill,  682,  it  was  held,  that  a  note  payable  on  demand,  wUh  intereai, 
was  not  out  of  time  four  or  fi^e  weeks  after  its  date,  but  would  haye  been  if  not 
on  interest. 

^  6  Maee.  Rep.  428. 

*  Chalmers  y.  Lanion,  1  Campb,  Rep,  888. 
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within  a  reasonable  time ;  but  if  put  into  circulation,  the 
courts  are  very  cautious  in  laying  down  any  rule  as  to  the 
time  in  which  it  must  be  presented ;  and,  in  one  case,  it  was 
allowed  to  be  kept  in  circulation,  without  acceptance,  so  long 
as  the  convenience  of  the  successive  holders  might  require,* 
That  was  the  case  of  a  foreign  biU ;  and  an  inland  bill  may 
also  be  put  in  circulation  before  acceptance,  and  it  may  be 
kept  a  reasonable  time  before  acceptance ;  but  what  would 
be  a  reasonable  time  cannot  be  precisely  defined,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case.^  If  a 
bill  or  note  be  absolutely  assigned,  so  as  to  pass  the  whole  in- 
strument to  the  endorsee,  its  negotiable  quality  would  pass 
with  it ;  and  the  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be,  that  its  ne- 
gotiability could  not  be  impeded  by  any  restriction  contained' 
in  the  endorsement.®  But  where  the  endorsement  is  a  mere 
authority  to  receive  the  money  for  the  use,  or  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  endorser,  it  would  be  evidence  that  the 
endorsee  did  not  give  a  valuable  consideration,  and  was  not 
the  absolute  owner.^  A  negotiable  instrument  may  be  en- 
dorsed with  a  restriction,  qualification  or  condition.  It  may 
be  endorsed  so  as  to  exempt  the  endorser  from  liability,  as  if 
the  endorser  should  add,  at  hie  ovm  risk^  or  without  recourse. 

In  that  case,  the  maker  or  acceptor,  and  prior  endorsers, 
*93    and  subsequent  endorsers,  would  *be  holden,  according 

to  the  rules  and  usages  of  commercial  paper,  but  the 
immediate  endorser  would  be  exempted  from  responsibility 
by  the  special  contract^ 

If  the  bill  or  note  be  negotiated  after  it  is  due,  (1)  and  be 
thereby  opened  to  every  equitable  defence,  yet  a  demand 


•  Gonpj  T.  Harden,  7  Tauni,  Rep,  169. 

i»  F17  T.  Hm,  4  Tcemi.  Rep,  896.    Muilman  y.  D'Eguioo,  2  H.  Blaeki,  Rep,  565. 

•  PanoDs,  Ch.  J.,  8  Jfa$$,  Rep,  228. 

i  Sigouniej  T.  Uoyd,  8  Bamw,  S  Orest,  622.  1  Dawton  d:  Lioyd^  182.  S.  G. 
1  Ath,  249.    2  Burr,  1229.  S.  P. 

•  Dallas,  J.,  in  Ooupj  t.  Harden,  7  Taunt,  Rep.  168.  Eice  y.  Steams,  8  J/om. 
Rep,  225.  Weldi  t.  lindo,  7  CraneKs  Rep,  1 59.  Ersk,  Inst,  of  the  Scotch  Law, 
Tol.  u.  468.  BeiVi  C<m,  on  the  Scotch  Law,  toI.  i.  402.  Story  on  Bills,  pp.  287, 
288, 289. 


(1)  The  endonement  of  a  negotiable  note  after  H  Is  dae  aud  dithonoiirod.  Is  a  new  and  Inde- 
pendent oontiaet  between  the  immediate  parties,  and  negotiable  or  otherwiae  according  to  Its 
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most  be  made  upon  the  drawee  or  maker  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  notice  given  to  the  endorser,  in  order  to  charge 
him,  equally  as  if  it  had  been  a  paper  payable  at  sight,  or 
negotiated  before  it  was  due.^ 

(6.)  Of  the  demand  and  protest. 

The  demand  of  acceptance  of  a  foreign  bill  is  usually  made 
by  a  notary,  and  in  case  of  non-acceptance  he  protests  it,  and 
this  notarial  protest  receives  credit  in  all  courts  and  places 
by  the  law  and  usage  of  merchants,  without  any  auxiliary 
evidence ;  and  it  is  a  requisite  step,  by  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants, in  the  case  of  the  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  of 
a  foreign  bill,  and  must  be  made  promptly  upon  refusal*  It 
must  be  made  at  the  time,  in  the  manner  and  by  the  persons 
prescribed,  in  the  place  where  the  bill  was  payable.^  It  is 
sufficient,  however,  to  note  the  protest  on  the  dayof  the  de- 
mand, and  it  may  be  drawn  up  in  form  at  a  future  period. 
The  protest  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  prosecution,  and  it 
must  be  stated  and  proved  in  a  suit  on  the  bilL^'    On  inland 


*  ITEiDiMy  V.  Crawford,  8  8erp,  d  Rawle,  861.  Beny  t.  RobinsoD,  9  Johns. 
Rep.  121.  j^bop  Y.  Dexter,  2  Conn,  Rep,  419.  Dwight  t.  Emerson,  2  Ni  H. 
Rep,  169.  Rugelj  y.  Davidson,  8  B,  C,  OomL  Rep.  88.  Allwood  v.  Haseldon,  8 
Bailexfe  8.  C.  Rep.  467. 

^  Oale  y.  Wal^  6  Term,  289.  ^ory  on  BUle,  196.  299.  It  is  held  that  a 
notarial  certificate  is  good  witbout  a  seal,  tbongh  it  be  tbe  nraal  practice  to  affix 
one.  Lambeth  y.  Caldwell,  1  Robineon^s  Louis.  i2.  61.  In  Kentucky,  by  statute, 
in  1798,  protested  foreign  bills  are  accounted,  after  the  death  of  the  drawer  or 
endorser,  of  equal  dignity  with  a  judgment;  and  executors  and  administrators  of 
eyery  such  drawer  or  endorser,  are  compelled  to  suffer  judgment  to  pass  against 
them,  before  any  bond,  bill  or  other  debt  of  equal  or  inferior  dignity.  In  France, 
a  protest,  though  usual,  is  not  necessary  to  enable  the  holder  of  a  noie  to  sue  the 
maker.  The  law  was  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  so  by  proof,  in  Trimbey  y.  Vig- 
nier,  6  Garr.  dk  Payne^  26.  The  duty  of  the  notary  in  making  the  demand  for 
acceptance  or  payment  is  personal,  and  cannot  be  performed  by  his  clerk  or  a  tiurd 
person,  and  his  notarial  certificate  must  show  it  Onondaga  Oonntj  Bank  y.  Batee^ 
8  HiU,  69.    ChUiy  on  Bills,  8th  edit.  217. 498. 

•  Tassel  y.  Lewis,  1  Lord  Raym.  748.  Rogers  y.  Steyens,  2  Term  Rep.  718. 
BnUer,  J.,  4  Term  Rep.  176.    Oale  y.  Walsh,  6  Term  Rep.  289.    Chaters  y.  Bell, 


tennai  In  sabsUnoe  it  Is  a  bill  by  the  endoner  upon  the  maker  of  the  note.  But  the  genertl 
rale  that  the  negotiability  of  a  bill  as  respeots  prl<M'  parties  is  not  destroyed  by  a  restrictiTe  en- 
donement,  does  not  apply  when  ineh  endorsement  la  made  after  the  maturity  or  dishonour  of 
the  bill;  and  an  endonee,  holding  the  bill  by  soeh  an  endoiienient,eaiinoC sue  the  prior  parties 
in  his  own  name.   LeaTttt  y.  Putnam,  1  <8iifi4^.  i&  C.jB.  199. 
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bills  no  protest  was  required  by  the  common  law,  and  it  was 
only  made  necessary  in  England,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  sta- 


4  JS^.  Rep,  48.  Towzulej  v.  Sumrell,  2  Peler9*  IT.  S,  Rep,  170.  Chilly  on  Bills, 
h,  t  BiydeD  t.  Taylor,  2  Earr,  ds  Johns,  896.  The  certificate  of  a  foreign  notary, 
under  hia  hand  and  seal  of  office,  of  the  presentment  by  him  of  a  bill  or  note  for 
acceptance  or  payment^  and  of  his  protest  thereof  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
ment>  is  receiyed  in  all  courts  by  the  usage  and  under  the  courtesy  of  nations,  as 
presumptiye  eyidence  of  the  facts.  Chitty  on  Bills,  edit  1886,  642.  Halliday  y. 
M'Dou^all,  20  Wenddl,  85.  In  New-York,  Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  a  similar 
certificate  of  havmg  giyen  the  requisite  notice  of  such  presentment,  demand  and 
default^  to  fiie  parties  to  be  charged,  is  also  made,  by  statute,  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  fact  ZaiM  N,  Y,  sess.  66.  c  271.  sec  8.  Laos  of  Mississippi,  1888,  c  70. 
Statute  of  Kentucky  of  1887.  If  the  notary  omits  to  give  the  requisite  notice,  the 
bank  who  employed  him  is  not  responsible  for  hb  negligence ;  for  their  agency  in 
the  case  of  notes  deposited  with  them  for  collection  merely  is  gratuitous.  Bellemire 
y.  Bank  U.  a  4  Wharton,  106.  East  Haddam  Bank  y.  Scovil,  12  Conn,  Rep.  808. 
Hyde  <b  Goodrich  y.  Planters'  Bank,  17  Louisl  R.  660.  So,  in  Fabens  v.  The  Mer- 
cantile Bank,  28  Pick.  R  880,  if  a  note  be  deposited  in  a  bank  for  collection,  and 
the  drawer  resides  in  another  place,  and  no  agreement  is  made  as  to  compensa- 
tion for  collecting,  and  the  bank  seasonably  transmits  the  note  to  a  suitable  bank 
in  such  other  place  for  collection,  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  misfeasance  or  negli- 
gence of  the  bank  in  such  other  place.  The  owner  has,  however,  his  remedy 
against  the  guilty  bank.  But  in  the  New- York  Court  of  Errors,  in  December, 
1889,  in  the  case  of  Allen  y.  The  Merchants'  Bank  of  New-York,  22  Wendell,  216, 
it  was  decided  differently.  In^that  case,  a  bill  drawn  by  a  New- York  merchant 
upon  a  Philadelphia  house,  was  deposited  with  the  defendants  for  collection,  who 
transmitted  it  to  their  correspondent  bank  in  Philadelphia,  and,  acceptance  being 
refused,  the  notary  of  the  Philadelphia  bank  neglected  to  give  notice  to  the  holder 
and  ^dorser  at  New- York,  in  consequence  of  which  payment  was  lost  The  court 
held,  that  the  defendants  were  liable  for  the  loss  or  damage  arising  from  the  default 
of  their  Philadelphia  agents  and  that  there  was  an  implied  undertaking  by  a  bank 
or  banker,  receiving  negotiable  paper  deposited  for  collection,  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  charge  the  drawer,  maker  or  other  proper  parties,  upon  the  de&ult 
or  refusal  to  accept  or  pay.  This  was  so  decided  in  Smedes  v.  Bank  of  Utica,  20 
Johnson,  872.  M'Einstre  y.  The  Same,  9  Wendell,  46.  1 1  Rnd.  478.  So,  in  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  Orleans  y.  Smith,  8  HUFs  N.  7.  Rep.  660,  it  was  held,  that  if  a 
note  be  deposited  with  a  bank  for  collection,  and  the  latter  transmit  it  to  another 
bank  for  the  same  purpose,  both  are  to  be  regarded  as  agents  of  the  holder, 
and  liable  for  negligence.  The  use  of  the  funds,  thus  temporarily  obtained,  formed 
a  yaluable  consideration  for  the  undertaking.  The  court  declared,  that  whether 
the  note  or  bill  was  received  for  collection  in  the  same  or  a  distant  place,  the  bonk 
was  liable  for  neglect,  omission  or  misconduct  of  the  bank  or  agent  it  employed  in 
the  collection,  unless  there  was  some  express  or  implied  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  decision  was  against  the  opinion  of  the 
chancellor  and  a  considerable  minority  of  the  senate,  and  that  it  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  city  of  New- York. 
Tlus  does  not  destroy  the  authority,  while  it  lessens  the  weight  and  yalue  of  the 
decision.    In  South  Carolina  the  rule  of  law  is  in  conformity  with  that  declared  in 
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tntes  of  9  and  10  Wm.  m.,  *and  3  and  4  Anne ;»  and  *94 
it  has  long  been  the  settled  rule  and  practice  not  to  con- 
sider the  protest  of  an  inland  biU  or  promissory  note  by  a 
notary  as  necessary  or  material.  *»  Nor  is  a  protest  of  an  in- 
land bill  or  promissory  note  generally  deemed  necessary  in 
this  country  y  though  the  practice  is  to  have  bills  drawn  in  one 


New- York,  and  a  bank  which  receives  a  note  for  coUection,  is  liable  for  aoy  neglect 
by  which  the  endorsers  are  discharged.  The  use  of  the  moneys  collected  is  deemed 
a  Boffident  consideration  for  the  undertaking.  The  bank  must,  therefore,  see  to  the 
demand  of  payment  of  the  maker,  and  to  the  giving  due  notice  of  non-payment  to  the 
endoraera  If  the  note  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  notaiy,  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  agent  of  the  bank,  and  for  whose  neglects  and  mistakes  the  bank  is  liable. 
Thompson  y.  The  Bank  gf  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  8  HUtt  S.  O,  Rep,  11,  If 
a  bank,  having  a  note  for  collection,  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a  notary,  who  is  neg- 
ligent»  the  bank  has  in  Mississippi  been  held  not  liable  for  his  negligence  as  sub- 
agent»  if  the  bank  has  used  reasonable  diligence  and  skill  in  the  seleiction  of  the 
notary.     A.  Bank  ▼.  0.  Bank,  1  Smedea  A  M,  592.  (I) 

*  By  the  statute  of  Wm.  II L  no  inland  bill  can  be  protested  until  the  expiration 
of  the  days  of  grace,  and,  therefore,  not  until  the  day  after  the  bill  falls  due,  and 
then  the  protest,  with  notice,  is  to  be  forwarded  within  fourteen  days  after  it  is 
made,  to  the  proper  parties.  Without  protest  of  an  inland  bill,  the  holder  is  enti- 
tled to  his  principal  and  interest,  and  only  loses  his  costs  and  damages  on  the  bill. 
Brough  Y.  Parkins,  2  Lord  Rai^m.  992.  8.  0.  6  Mod,  80.  Wendle  v.  Andrews,  2 
B,  d:  Aid.  696. 

^  Bayley  on  BWa,  167.  edit  Boston,  1826.  Wendle  r.  Andrews,  2  Bamw,  dt 
Aid.  696.  Rice  y.  Hogan,  8  Dana^  185.  By  the  general  law-merchant,  a  protest 
is  ezdusively  confined  to  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Barke  v.  M'£[ay,  2  Howard 
U.  S,  Rep,  66.  Toung  y.  Bryan,  6  Wheaton'a  R,  146.  Union  Bank  y.  Hyde,  tdL 
572.  The  sUtute  law  of  New- York  {N,  Y,  R,  StaUUet,  yol  it  288,)  provides  that 
notaiiee  public  may  demand  acceptance  of  foreign  and  iuland  bills,  and  payment  of 
them  and  promissory  notes,  but  the  notarial  protest  in  the  case  of  inland  bilU  and 
prominory  notes  shall  not  be  evidence  of  the  fact^  unless  the  personal  attendance 
in  oonrt  of  the  notary  cannot  be  procured.  ELaskaskia  Bridge  y.  Shannon,  1  CHI" 
TMuCa  111,  R,  15.  S.  P,  In  Louisiana,  a  notarial  demand  and  protest  in  the  case  of 
promissory  notes,  seem  to  be  in  use,  if  not  required  by  statute.  Bvllard  ds  Cwrr^a 
IHge$t,  yoL  i  40.  In  Georgia,  the  notarial  protest  of  inland  bills  for  non-acceptance 
or  non-payment  is  required,  if  the  amount  of  the  bill  be  £20  sterling,  or  upwards. 
HoUKkUif  Code  of  Statute  Law,  pp.  487,  488. 


(1)  There  are  sUil  later  decisions  on  this  nnaetUed  qnesUon,  from  which  tt  seems  that  if  the 
banir  act  or  assames  to  act  directly  (hroogh  its  own  aQenia^  the  common  rules  of  agency  apply. 
Merch^  Bank  of  Baltimore  r.  Merch*s  Bank  of  Boston,  6  Met  B.  18.  Dorchester  Bank  t.  New- 
England  Bank,  1  Oiuh,  R,  1T7.  Bank  of  Washington  y.  Trtplett,  1  Pet,  JSup,  a  B,  25.  The 
ease  In  1  Cfueh,  177,  declares,  that  when  the  act  is  to  be  performed  at  a  distant  place,  the  assent 
of  the  principal  to  employ  a  sub-agent  will  be  inferred.  And  such  is  the  mle  in  Louieiana. 
Baldwin  y.  The  Bank  of  La.  1  Zo.  Ann,  B,  18. 

In  the  case  last  cited,  and  \n%  SLAM,  092,  dted  eupra,  the  act  was  to  be  done  in  the  eame 
place  whtfe  the  bank  was  dtnaled. 
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state  on  persons  in  another,  protested  by  a  notary,  and  the 
act  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  of  1798,  c.  57,  seemed  to  require 
it.«  It  is  also  necessary  in  Virginia,  and  the  omission  to  giye 
notice  of  the  protest  of  an  inland  bill  causes  the  loss  of  inter- 
est and  damages.^  After  the  protest  for  non-acceptai^e,  im- 
mediate notice  must  be  given  to  the  drawer  and  endorser,  in 
order  to  fix  them,  and  the  omission  would  not  be  cured  by  the 
bill  being  presented  for  payment,  and  subsequent  notice  of 
the  non-payment  as  well  as  non-acceptance.^  The  drawer  or 
endorser  may  be  sued  forthwith  upon  the  protest  for  non- 
acceptance,  without  waiting  until  the  bill  is  also  pre- 
*95    sented  *for  payment,  and  refused,  and  the  holder  will 


•  TowDBley  t.  Sumrall,  2  PHeri  U.  S,  Rep.  170.  Nicholls  t.  Webb,  8  WheaUm, 
826.  But  m  Rice  v.  Hogao,  6  Dana,  136,  it  was  held,  that  a  protest  was  not 
Decessary,  even  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill,  as  between  the  drawer  and  acceptor, 
under  the  act  of  Kentucky,  of  1837.  Miller  \r.  Hackley,  6  John*.  Rep.  876.  In 
this  last  case,  it  was  said  that  a  bill  drawn  in  New- York  on  Charleston,  or  any 
other  place  within  the  United  States,  was  an  inland  bilL  A  protest  is  not  neoea- 
sary  in  Connecticut,  in  the  case  of  a  bill  drawn  in  one  state  and  payable  in  another. 
Bay  Y.  Church,  16  Conn,  J?.  16;  nor  in  New- Jersey  on  inland  bills.  Sussex  Bank 
T.  Baldwin,  2  Ifarr,  487.  But  in  South  Carolina  and  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bill  drawn 
in  one  state,  upon  a  person  residing  in  another,  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
foreign  bill,  requiring  a  protest  (Duncan  v.  Course,  1  8.  G,  Const.  Rep,  100.  Cape 
Fear  Bank  t.  Stinemetz,  1  Hill,  44.  Lonsdale  y.  Brown,  4  Wa$h.  dr.  Rep,  148.) 
The  opinion  in  New- York  was  not  given  on  the  point  on  which  the  decision  rested ; 
and  it  was  rather  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Van  Ness,  than  that  of  the  court ;  but 
he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Tucker,  (see  7\teker'9  Blaekttone^  vol.  il  467.  note  22,) 
and  also  by  Afariua  on  BUls,  2,  who  held  that  bills  between  England  and  Scotland 
were  inland  bills.  The  decision  in  South  Carolina  was  a  solemn  adjudication, 
after' argument^  on  the  very  question;  and  the  weight  of  American  authority  is, 
therefore,  on  that  ude.  In  Buckner  y.  Finley  d^  Van  Lear,  2  Petert*  U.  8.  Rep, 
686,  it  was  decided,  that  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  one  state,  on  persons  living  in 
another,  were  to  be  treated  as  foreign  Ulls;  and  this  decision,  I  apprehend,  puts 
the  point  at  rest  See,  also,  Fhcenix  Bank  v.  Hussey,  12  Pick.  488.  Brown  v. 
Feiiguson,  4  Leigh*9  Rep,  37.  Dickens  v.  Beal,  10  Peleri'  U,  8.  Rep.  678.  Bank 
of  U.  S.  V.  Daniel,  12  Peiert^  Rep.  64.  Rice  v.  Hogan,  8  Dana,  134.  HaUiday  v. 
M'Dougall,  20  Wendell,  81.  Carter  v.  Buriey,  9.  N.  H,  Rep,  j>68.  This  is  also  the 
rule  as  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  England  and  Ireland.  Mahoney  v. 
Ashlin,  2  B,ds  Adolp.  478.  Every  bill,  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  {Com,  on  BilU  of 
ExeKange,  28,)  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  foreign  bill,  which  is  drawn  in  one  country 
upon  another  country,  not  governed  throughout  by  the  same  homogenous  or  muni- 
dpal  laws. 

^  Willcck  V.  Riddle,  6  Call,  868. 

•  Roscow  V.  Hardy,  3  Campb,  Rep,  468.    United  States  v.  Barker,  4  Wath, 
dr.  Rep.  464.    Thompson  t.  Cumming,  2  Leigh*$  Rep,  321. 
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be  entitled  to  his  interests  and  costs,  and  like  damages 
as  in  case  of  non-payment.*  The  English  law  requiring  pro- 
test and  notice  of  non-acceptance  of  foreign  bills  has  been 
adopted  and  followed  as  the  true  rale  of  mercantile  law  in 
the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Kew-York,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.^  But 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  mJBroion  t.  Barry^ 
and  in  Glark^  v.  Rusael^^  held,  that  in  an  action  on  a  protest 
for  non-payment  on  a  foreign  bill,  protest  for  non-acceptance, 
or  a  notice  of  the  non-acceptance,  need  not  be  shown,  inas- 
much as  they  were  not  required  by  the  customs  of  merchants 
in  this  country,  and  those  decisions  have  been  followed  in 
Pennsylvania ;  protest  for  non-payment  is  sufficient.®  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  little  difficult  to  know  what  is  the  true 
rule  of  the  law-merchant  of  the  United  States  on  this  point, 
after  such  contradictory  decisions.   The  Scotch  law  is  the  same 


»  Mxlford  V.  Mayor,  D<mg.  Rep,  66.  Ballingalls  y.  Gloster,  8  Ew^s  Rep,  481. 
Wdlace  T.  Agry,  4  Matan,  886.  Evans  t.  Gee,  11  Feten^  Rep.  80.  EvaiiB  t. 
Bridge^  4  Farter't  Ala.  Rep.  848.  Whitehead  y.  Walker,  9  Mee$on  <t  Welsby, 
606.  MaaoD  y.  Frankliii,  6  Johruon'e  R,  202.  Story  <m  BilU,  367,  868.  In 
Hisaiseippi,  by  statute,  no  suit  lies  on  protest  for  non-acceptance  merely,  before  the 
maturity  of  the  bill  Sadler  y.  Mumdi,  8  Howard^  196.  So,  by  the  French  lav, 
the  holder  of  a  bill  is  bound  to  present  it  for  payment  at  its  maturity,  though  al- 
ready protested  for  non-aoceptance.  The  protest  for  non-acceptance  only  obliges 
the  drawer  and  endorsers,  on  due  notice,  to  give  security  for  payment  of  the  bill 
-when  due,  if  not  then  paid.  Code  de  Com,  art  120.  PothieTf  de  Changty  n.  188. 
But  if  a  bill  be  drawn  on  France  and  endorsed  in  New-York,  the  endorser  is  liable 
forthwith  on  protest  for  non-aoceptance,  though  neyer  presented  for  payment  in 
France.  The  law  of  the  place  of  the  endorsement  goyems  the  liability  of  the  en- 
dorser. Aymar  y.  Sheldon,  12  WendelVe  R,  489.  Fardeuus,  Droit  Com,  tome  y. 
art  1488—1499.  ChUiy  on  Billi,  606,  606.  Story  on  FromxMory  Notes,  404 — 
408.  This  is  the  true  rule,  though  the  case  of  Rothschild  y.  Ourrie,  1  Adolph,  S 
JBllUj  N.  S.  48,  is  to  the  contrary. 

•  Watson  y.  Loring,  8  JfaMe,  Rep,  667.  Sterry  y.  Robinson,  1  Dajfs  Rep.  11. 
Mason  y,  Franklin,  8  Johns,  Rep,  202.  Weldon  y.  Buck,  4  ilnd,  144.  Winthrop  y. 
Pepoon,  1  Barfs  Rep,  468.  Philips  y.MOurdy,  1  ffarr,  d:  Johns,  187.  Thompson 
y.  Gumming,  2  LeigKs  Rep,  821.  1  Hatoik,  Rep,  196.  The  French  and  German 
law  is  the  same.    Heineocina  and  Pardessos,  dted  in  Story  on  Bills,  800. 

•  8  DalUU  Rep,  866. 

'  Cited  in  6  Serg,  d:  Rawte,  868. 

•  Read  y.  Adams,  6  Serg,  d:  Rawle,  866.  Mr.  Justice  Story  {Story  on  Bills,  299) 
says  that  the  early  dedaions  of  the  Supreme  Court  if  now  held  to  be  law,  would 
be  80  held  only  on  the  ground  of  the  local  law  of  Pennsylyania,  aa  to  bills  drawn 
or  payable  there. 
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as  the  English ;»  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  English  rule  is 
the  better  doctrine,  and  the  most  consistent  with  commercial 
policy. 

If  the  bill  has  been  accepted,  demand  of  payment  must  be 
made  on  the  day  when  the  bill  falls  due ;  and  it  must  be 
made  by  the  holder  or  his  agent  upon  the  acceptor,  at  the 
place  appointed  for  payment,  or  at  his  house  or  residence,  or 
regular  known  place  of  his  moneyed  business,  or  upon  him 
personally  if  no  particular  place  bo  appointed,  and  it  cannot 
be  made  by  letter  through  the  post  office.  ^  (1)  In  default  of 
payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  protest  must  be  forthwith  made, 
by  a  notary  at  the  place  of  payment,  and  under  the  formali- 
ties prescribed  at  that  place,  as  in  the  case  of  protest  for  non- 
acceptance,  and  it  must  be  made  on  the  last  day  of 
*96  grace.®  But  there  is  a  great  deal  *of  perplexity  and 
confusion  in  the  cases  on  this  subject,  arising  from  re- 
fined distinctions  and  discordant  opinions;  and  it  becomes 
very  difficult  to  know  what  is  precisely  the  law  of  the  land 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  demand  upon  the  maker  of  llie 
note,  or  the  acceptor  of  the  bill.  If  there  be  no  particular 
and  certain  place  identified  and  appointed,  other  than  the 
city  at  large,  and  the  party  has  no  residence  there,  the  bill 
may  be  protested  in  the  city  on  the  day  without  inquiry,  for 


•  1  BelFs  Com,  408. 

^  Saimdersou  y.  Judge,  2  K  Blackt.  Rep,  609.  Stedman  v.  Gooch,  1  Etp,  N, 
P,  Rep,  8.  Berkshire  Bank  y.  Jones,  6  Mass.  Rep,  624.  State  Bank  y.  Hurd,  12 
ibid,  172.  liaaon  y.  Franklio,  8  Johtis,  Rep,  202.  WhitUer  y.  Grafihm,  3  Green- 
leaf  ^  82.  Stuckert  y.  Anderson,  S  Wharton^  116.  Lenox  y.  Roberts,  2  Wheaton^ 
878.  Mills  y.  Bank  IT.  S.  11  id.  4S1.  Chitty  on  Bills,  402.  Code  de  Com,  art 
161.  Sussex  Bank  y.  Baldwin,  2  Harrison's  N,  J,  Rep,  487.  The  rule  in  general 
is,  unless  otherwise  required  by  statute,  that  the  place  of  payment  need  not  be  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  bill ;  and  it  will  be  implied  in  the  absence  of  all  controlling 
circumstances^  to  be  by  law  the  place  of  residence  of  the  drawee,  or  where  his  ad- 
dress is  on  the  fiice  of  the  bill  Story  on  Bills,  62.  He  says,  again,  at  p.  269,  the 
general  rule  is^  HiAt  presentment  of  a  bill  must  be  made  at  the  place  of  the  domidl 
of  the  drawee^  without  any  regard  to  its  being  drawn  payable  generaUy,  or  pay- 
able at  a  partieid€tr  place  specified, 

•  Union  Bank  y.  Hyde,  6  Wheaton,  672.  Bank  of  Rochester  y.  Gray,  2  HiU, 
297.    1  Beirs  Com.  416.    Story  on  BUls,  447,  448. 


(1)  A  letter  fh>m  maker,  before  th&note  is  dae,  staUng  inabfll^  to  pay,  and  asking  eztenai(Ni 
of  time  of  payment,  will  not  ezcose  the  want  of  demaiuL   Pierce  v.  Whitney,  29  Maine  R,  188. 
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that  wotdd  be  an  idle  attempt.*  The  general  principle  is, 
that  due  diligence  must  be  used  to  find  out  the  party,  and 
make  the  demand ;  and  the  inquiry  will  always  be,  whether, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  due  diligence  has  been 
used.  The  agent  of  the  holder  in  one  case  used  the  utmost 
diligence  for  several  weeks,  to  find  the  residence  of  the  endor- 
ser, in  order  to  give  him  notice  of  the  dishonour  of  the  bill, 
and  then  took  a  day  to  consult  his  principal  before  he  gave 
the  notice,  and  it  was  held  suflScient.'*  K  the  party  has  ab- 
sconded, that  will,  as  a  general  rule,  excuse  the  demand.<^  K 
he  has  changed  his  residence  to  some  other  place,  within  the 
same  state  or  jurisdiction,  the  holder  must  make  endeavours 
to  find  it,  and  make  the  demand  there ;  though  if  he  has 
removed  out  of  the  state,  subsequent  to  the  making  of  the 
note  or  accepting  the  bill,  it  is  sufficient  to  present  the  same 
at  his  former  place  of  residence. <*  (1)  If  there  be  no  other 
evidence  of  the  maker's  residence  than  the  date  of  the  paper, 
the  holder  must  make  inquiry  at  the  place  of  the  date ;®  and 
the  presumption  is,  that  the  maker  resides  where  the  note  is 
dated,  and  that  he  contemplated  payment  at  that  place.^ 


t 


»  Boot  V.  FnuikliD,  8  Johm,  Hep,  207. 

^  Firth  T.  Thrush,  8  Bamv.  <b  Oreu,  887.  Delay  in  presentment  or  giving  no- 
tice will  be  excused,  if  produced  bj  ineyitable  accident  or  obstruction.  Story  <m 
BUU,  266. 268. 

•  1  ZdL  Haym.  Anon.  748.  Putnam  t.  Sullivan,  4  JfaM.  Rep,  45.  4  8erg.  S 
Rawle,  480.    Leghman  y.  Jones,  1  Waits  ds  Serg,  129. 

•  Anderson  v.  Drake,  14  John$,  Rep,  114.    M'Gruder  ▼.  Bank  of  Washington,  9 
VHitat,  Rep,  698.    Bayley  an  Bills,  edit  Boston,  126.    Gillespie  v.  Hannahan,  4 
M'Cord,  608.    Beid  ▼.  Morrison,  2  Watts  d:  Serg.  401.    Story  on  Bills,  408. 412. 
Wheeler  y.  Field,  6  Meteal/y  290. 

•  Fisher  y.  Evans,  6  Binney,  641.  Lowcry  y.  Scott,  24  Wendell,  868.  And  if 
the  domidl  of  the  maker  be  in  one  state,  and  he  dates  and  makes  the  note  in  an- 
other, payment  may  be  demanded  at  the  place  of  date,  if  the  maker  has  no  known 
place  of  busmess  in  the  state.  Story  on  Promissory  Notes,  282.  sec.  236.  Taylor 
y.  Snyder,  8  Denio's  R,  146. 

'  Stewart  y.  Eden,  2  Caines^  Rep.  127.  Duncan  v.  M'CuUough,  4  Serg,  ds  Rawle, 
480.    Lowery  y.  Scott,  24  Wendell,  86a 


(1)  Whera  a  note  speeUying  no  plsoe  of  payment  was  made,  and  endorsed  In  the  state  ofNew- 
York,  when  it  bore  date,  by  penons  whose  place  of  residence  in  Meaeioo  was  known  at  the  time, 
sad  continued  to  be  known  to  the  holder  and  payee,  It  was  held,  that  a  demand  of  payment  of 
the  maker,  and  notice  to  the  endorser,  were  neoeisary  to  charge  the  endorser.  Spies  v.  Olhnore, 
lSarb.&aB,lBS,4rdonAp,   lCoMsLB,2ltL   Taylor  v.  Snyder, 8 2>0fiiO'tJSi  146. 
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*97  But  it  is  presumption  *only ;  and  if  the  maker  resides 
elsewhere  within  the  state  when  the  note  falls  due,  and 
that  be  known  to  the  holder,  demand  must  be  made  at  the 
maker's  place  of  residence.* 

The  rule  in  the  English  law  is,  that  if  a  bill  or  promissory 
note  be  made  payable  at  a  particular  place,  the  demand  must 
be  made  at  the  place,  because  the  place  is  made  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  contract,^  If,  however,  the  place  appointed  be 
deserted  or  shut  up,  it  amounts  to  a  refusal  to  pay,  and  a  de* 
mand  would  be  inaudible  and  useless  ;<^  or  if  the  demand  be 
made  upon  the  maker  elsewhere,  and  no  objection  be  made 
at  the  time,  it  will  be  deemed  a  waiver  of  any  future  de- 
mand.^ (1) 

In  Kew-York  it  has  been  decided,  that  though  a  bill  or  note 
be  made  payable  at  a  particular  place,  it  is  not  requisite  for 
the  holder  to  aver  or  prove  a  demand  of  payment  aJb  the 
placed  (2)    This  would  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  rule  as 


»  Anderson  y.  Drake,  14  Jokiu.  Rep,  114.  Oalpin  t.  Hard,  8  M'Cord,  894.  In 
North  Carolma,  endorsers  of  promissory  notes  are  held  liable  as  sureties,  and  no  pre- 
Tioas  demand  on  the  maker  is  requisite.  But  this  proTision  does  not  apply  to 
inland  or  foreign  bills  of  exchange.    lUvued  Statutet  of  N,  C,  1887,  yoL  i.  96. 

^  Saunderson  y.  Judge,  2  H.  Blacks,  Rep,  509.  Sanderson  y.  Bowes,  14  EatiCe 
Rep,  600.  Dickinson  y.  Bowes,  16  tbid.  110.  Butterworth  y.  Le  Despenser,  4 
Matde  d:  Selio,  160.  Gibb  y.  Mather,  8  Bingham,  214.  Hart  y.  Long,  1  Robinwrit 
L<m%.  Rep,  88.  S.  P.   Id.  811.  I 

«  Howe  Y.  Bowea^  16  Eat^B  Rep,  112.    • 

'  Herring  y.  Sanger,  8  Johns,  Cat,  *ll,  Maaon  y.  Franklin,  8  Johnson's  R,  202. 
Boot  Y.  Franklin,  id,  208. 

'  •  Walcott  Y.  Van  SantYOord,  17  Johns,  Rep,  248.  Caldwell  y.  Oaasidy,  8  Cow- 
en's  Rep,  271.  Haxtum  y.  Bishop,  8  Wendell,  1.  But  if  the  maker  was  ready  to 
pay  at  the  time  and  place  specified,  that  would  be  matter  of  defence.  The  same 
doctrine  is  held  in  Oarley  y.  Vance,  17  Mass.  889.  Bacon  y.  Dyer,  8  Fairfield,  19. 
Bemick  y.  (7 Elye,  ihid.  840.  Weed  y.  Van  Houten,  4  ffalsled,  189.  Conn  y.  Ga- 
no,  1  Ohio  Rep.  488.  ITNairy  y.  Bell,  1  Yerger,  602.  Mulherrian  y.  Hannum,  2 
ihid  81.  IrYine  y.  Withers,  1  Stewirfs  Ala.  Rep,  284,  and  in  Wallace  y.  M*ConneIl 
18  Peter  if  R,  186.  And  it  is  so  declared  by  statute  in  Indiana,  in  1886.  But  in 
Louisiana,  alter  a  full  discussion,  the  English  rule  mentioned  in  the  text  has  been 
adopted  as  most  couYenient  and  moat  agreeable  to  the  contract    Mellon  y.  Gro- 


(1)  De  Wolf  ▼.  Murray,  S  Band^f.  {Law)  B.  166. 

(9)  In  a  late  case  in  England,  it  was  held,  (hat  debt  could  not  be  maintained  by  tbe  payee 
agabut  the  maker  of  a  note,  made  and  payable  In  New-York,  wlthoat  aTening  demand  at  that 
place.    Bands  r.  Clarke,  Law  Journal  Rep,  C.  P.  Apr.  18S0,  p.  84. 

It  aeems  not  to  haTe  occurred  to  the  oonnael  or  the  court  in  this  case,  to  inquire  what  was  the 
U»  loci  eontraehts,  which  was  certainly  the  oontrolllng  law. 
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now  nnderstood  and  established  in  the  English  law ;  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Errors  of  New-York,  in  the  case  of  Wood/worth  v.  The  Barik^ 
of  America^^  where  the  rule  of  the  English  law  was  recog- 
nised, that  if  the  place  of  payment  be  designated  in  the  note, 
demand  must  be  made  there.  (1)  But  if  the  person  at 
whose  *place  or  house  the  note  or  bill  is  made  payable,  *98 
be  the  holder  of  the  paper,  in  that  case  it  has  been  held 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  ^  to  be  suflScient 
for  the  holder  to  examine  the  accounts,  and  ascertain  that  the 
party  who  is  to  pay  there  has  no  funds  deposited.  The  maker 
or  acceptor  is  in  defeult  by  not  appearing  and  paying,  and  no 
formal  demand  is  necessary.  The  cases  of  Saunderaon  y. 
Judge^  and  Berkshire  Bomk  v.  Janes^^  were  deemed  to  be 
controlling  authorities  on  the  point  If  the  defendant  was 
ready  to  pay  at  the  time  and  place  designated  in  the  note  for 
payment,  it  is  a  matter  of  defence,  and  will  go  to  discharge 
him  from  interest  and  costs.  <*  The  case  of  Caldwell  v.  Cos- 
%idy^^  adopted  a  further  distinction  on  this  already  subtle  and 
embarrassing  point,  and  held,  that  though,  in  the  case  of  a 


gfaan,  15  Mariin,  428.  12  Lauiriana  Rep,  465.  Oarillo  y.  Bank  U.  S.  10  Robin- 
9fm*M  R.  588.  See,  alao,  in  the  caae  of  the  Bank  of  Wilmington  y.  Cooper,  in  Dela- 
ware, the  English  rale  was  foUowed.  1  Harringtofi*9  Rep,  10.  Mr.  Justice  M'Leao, 
in  Thompeon  y.  Cook,  2  M'Lean'M  Rep,  1 25,  considered  the  law  to  be  now  well  settled, 
that  where  a  note  was  payable  at  a  particular  place,  it  was  not  necessary  to  ayer, 
in  the  declaration,  or  proye  at  the  trial,  a  demand  of  payment  at  the  place. 

•  19  Johiu,  Rep,  891. 

^  United  States  Bank  y.  Smith,  11  Wheat.  Rep,  111,  United  SUtes  Bank  y. 
Oameal,  2  Peteri  U,  8,  Rep,  548. 

•  2  H,  Blacke.  Rep,  509.  6  MoiM,  Rep,  524.  Rahm  y.  Philadelphia  Bank,  1 
RanHe,  835.  S.  P.  The  note  itself  must  be  present,  ready  for  surrender,  when  the 
demand  for  payment  is  made,  and  in  default  of  it  the  demand  will  be  insufficient 
to  fix  the  endorser.    Eastman  y.  Potter,  4  VermoM  i2.  818. 

'  Haztun  y.  Bishop,  8  Wendell,  1.  So,  if  the  holder  was  ready  at  the  place  to 
receiye  payment^  no  further  demand  is  necessary  to  charge  the  endorser.  Jenks  y. 
Doylestown  Bank,  4  WaU$  di  8erg,  505. 

•  8  Cowen,  271. 


(1)  By  aUtnte  In  Virginia,  if  a  bill  of  exchuige,  payable  at  a  partionlar  place,  be  accepted,  with 
no  words  of  limitation,  it  Is  a  general  aoeeptence.    Befo,  SLofVa,  1849,  tlL  48,  ch.  144,  { 1. 

lo  P0t¥n9ylnania,  no  defence  can  be  made  for  want  of  proper  demand,  or  ibr  want  of  proper 
pioteatand  notice  of  non-aoceptance  or  non-payment,  nnleaa  the  place  of  sach  demand  or  no- 
tice is  diattnctty  aet  fbrth  on  the  note  or  bin.   Lowe  of  Fenn,  1849,  Ka  810,  |  7. 
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note  payable  at  a pxHicalar  place^  demand  at  that  place  need 
not  be  averred,  yet  if  the  note  be  made  payable  on  demcmd 
at  a  particular  place^  a  demand  must  be  made  at  the  place 
before  suit  brought.  With  respect  to  the  addition  of  memo- 
randa to  a  bill  or  note,  designating  the  place  of  payment, 
there  have  been  much  litigation  and  difficulty  in  the  cases. 
It  is  stated  as  a  general  rule,^  that  a  memorandum  upon  a 
note,  as  to  where  it  should  be  payable,  was  not  a  part  of  it ; 
and  in  Eeon  v.  HusaeUy^  such  a  memorandum  at  the  bottom 
of  the  note  was  held  to  be  no  part  of  it.  (1)  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Cowie  y.  HdUaU^^  after  a  bill  has  been  accepted 
generally,  the  drawer,  without  the  consent  of  the  acceptor, 

added  a  place  of  payment ;  and  it  was  held,  that  the 
*99    condition  *wa8  a  material  variation,  and  discharged  the 

acceptor.  In  the  case  of  TJie  Bank  of  America  v. 
Woodworth^^  a  note  was  endorsed  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  maker,  and  returned  to  him  to  be  negotiated.  It  had  no 
place  of  payment,  and  before  the  maker  had  parted  with  it, 
he  added  in  the  margin  a  place  of  payment,  and  negotiated 
it,  and  the  hona  fide  holder  made  the  demand  there.  The 
Supreme  Court  held,  that  the  memorandum  was  no  part  of 
the  contract,  but  merely  an  intimation  to  the  holder  where  to 
look  for  the  maker  and  his  funds.  But  the  Court  of  Errors 
decided  otherwise,  and  overturned  this  very  reasonable,  and 
established  the  very  rigorous  doctrine,  that  the  memorandum 
was,  in  that  case,  a  material  alteration  of  the  contract,  which 
discharged  the  endorser.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New- York 
have  since  decided,©  that  where  the  endorser  commits  a  nego- 
tiable note  to  the  maker,  with  a  blank  for  the  date,  or  sum, 
or  time  of  payment,  there  is  an  implied  agency  given  by  the 
endorser  to  the  maker  to  fill  up  the  blanks.    The  principle  of 


•  Bayley  an  BiiU,  26, 

^  Maule  d:  Selw,  605.    Williams  v.  Wariog,  10  Bamto.  A  Cresf,  2.  S.  P. 
«  4  BamtB,  (b  Aid,  197.     Desbrowe  t.  Wetherlj,  1  Moody  ds  Rotnnton^  488. 
8.  P.    Nazro  v.  Fuller,  24.  Wendell,  874.  S.  P. 
d  18  JoknB,  Rep.  316.    S.  0.  19  John9,  Rep,  890. 

•  Mitchell  y.  Culver,  7  CoioetCB  Rep,  886.     Mechanics*  and  Farmers'  Bank  y. 
Schuyler,  ibid.  887,  note. 

(1)  BowliDg  T.  Harrison,  6  Roward't  S.  259. 
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the  decisions  in  Massachusetts  is,  that  if  the  endorsement  be 
made  at  the  time  of  making  the  note,  the  endorser  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  original  promissor,  because  he  is  supposed  to 
participate  in  the  consideration.^ 

K  a  bill  of  exchange,  though  drawn  generally,  be  accepted, 
payable  at  a  particular  place,  it  is  a  special  or  qualified  accept- 
ance, which  the  holder  is  not  bound  to  take ;  but  if  he  does 
take  it,  the  demand  must  be  made  at  the  place  appointed, 
and  not  elsewhere,  in  order  to  charge  the  drawer  or  endorser. 
This  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  contract,  and  the  words  accepted 
payable  at  a  given  plxice^  are  equivalent  to  an  exclusion  of 
a  demand  elsewhere.^ 


•  Porker,  CL  J,  in  Tenney  v.  Prioce,  4  Pick,  886.  (1) 

^  Mullen  T.  Croghan,  16  Mariin'9  R,  424.  Gale  v.  Kemper,  10  Lcuxm.  H,  208. 
Warren  y.  Alnntt,  12  id,  464.  But  see  ntprOf  97,  and  infra,  101,  where  the  weight 
of  American  decisions  is  otherwise.  If,  however,  a  demand  be  made  of  payment 
at  the  place  designated  in  the  bill  or  note,  and  refused,  it  is  sufficient  Story  an 
BUU,  419,  420.  This  point  has  been  the  subject  of  great  litigation  and  discussion 
in  the  English  courts,  and  judges  of  high  professional  character,  and  of  great  pro- 
fessional learning,  have  entertained  directly  opposite  opinions  on  the  question.  In 
Ambrose  v.  Ho])wood,  2  Taunt,  Rep.  61,  the  G.  B.  held,  that  the  bill  must  be  pre- 
sented at  the  place  specified  in  the  acceptance,  and  not  elsewhere.  This  was  in 
1809.  In  Gallaghan  v.  Aylett,  3  Taunt.  Rep.  897,  in  1811,  the  same  court  followed 
the  same  doctrine,  and,  after  more  discussion,  declared  that  where  the  bill  was  ac- 
cepted, payable  at  a  particular  place,  it  was  a  qualified  acceptance,  and  the  pre- 
sentment must  be  averred  and  proved  to  have  been  made  there.  There  may,  in  the 
act  of  acceptance,  be  a  qualification  of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  time  of  acceptance. 
In  Fenton  v.  Goundry,  18  Eatft  Rep.469,  in  1811,  the  same  question  arose  in  the 
E.  B.,  and  was  decided  differently ;  and  it  was  held,  that  though  the  bill  was  ac- 
cepted payable  at  a  place  certain,  it  waa  still  to  be  taken  to  be  payable  generally 
and  universally,  and  wherever  demanded.  Afterwards,  in  Gammon  v.  Schmoll,  6 
Taunt.  Rep,  844,  the  Gourt  of  G.  B.,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  K.  B.,  ad- 
hered, with  determined  purpose,  to  their  former  doctrine;  and  in  Bowes  v.  Howe, 
on  error  from  the  E.  B.,  into  the  Exchequer  Ghamber,  6  Taunt,  Rep.  80,  the  doctrine  , 
of  the  G.  B.  was  established.  It  being  of  great  importance  to  the  mercantile  world 
that  the  law  on  this  subject  should  be  fixed  and  known,  the  same  point  was  brought 
into  review  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1820,  in  the  case  of  Rowe  v.  Younge, 
2  Bro.  dt  Ring.  Rep,  166,  and  the  opinions  of  the  twelve  judges  were  taken  for 
the  information  of  the  lords.  The  point  was  elaborately  discussed  in  the  separate 
opinions  of  the  judges,  which  displayed  all  the  learning  and  acuteness  of  investi- 
gation of  which  such  a  narrow  and  dry  question  was  susceptible.  A  majority  of 
the  judges  were  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  the  K.  B.,  and  they  held,  that  such  a 
spedal  acceptance  need  not  be  averred  and  proved  in  the  first  instance,  and  that 


CI)  MUer^  in  Kew-Tork,  Seabuiy  v.  Huigerford,  2  mu,  84 
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*100        ^Three  days  of  grace  apply  equally,  according  to  the 
custom  of  merchants,  to  foreign  and  inland  bills  and 


the  DOD-preseotment  at  the  place  was  matter  of  defeooe,  and  to  be  taken  adyantag« 
of  ID  pleading.  But  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Redesdale,  and  four  out  of  the  tweWa 
oommoD  law  judges,  were  of  opioioD,  that  such  a  qualified  acceptance  must  be 
averred,  and  presentment  according  to  it  proved,  and  that  opinion  prevailed.  The 
House  of  Lords  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  K.  B.,  and  overthrew  their  doctrinei 
and  established  the  rule,  that  if  a  bill  of  exchange  be  accepted,  payable  at  a  par- 
ticular place,  it  was  necessary  to  aver  and  prove  presentment  of  the  bill  at  that 
place,  and  the  party  so  accepting  is  not  liable  to  pay  on  a  demand  made  elsewhere. 
The  defendant  was  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  pleading  a  tender, 
and  bringing  the  money  into  court  Lord  £ldon*s  opinion,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
distinguished  for  being  clear,  nervous,  pertinent^  logical  and  conclusive;  and  he  very 
well  observed,  that  he  could  not  understand  the  good  sense  of  the  distinction  of 
the  E.  B.,  that  if  a  promissory  note  be  payable  at  a  particular  place,  the  demand 
must  be  made  there,  because  the  place,  being  in  the  note,  is  a  part  of  the  contract ; 
but  if  a  bill  be  accepted,  payable  at  a  particular  place,  it  is  not  part  of  the  ac- 
ceptance, and  the  presentment  need  not  be  made  there.  Soon  after  this  decision 
was  made,  the  statute  of  1  and  2  George  IV.  c.  77,  was  passed,  declaring  that  an 
acceptance,  payable  at  a  particular  place,  had  the  effect  of  a  general  acceptance, 
and  the  holder  was  not  bound  to  present  the  bill  at  any  particular  place,  and  the 
acceptor  might  be  called  on  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  the  place  indicated.  So  far 
the  rule  was  thrown  back  by  statute  into  the  situation  in  which  it  was  placed  by 
the  K.  B.;  but  the  statute  further  provided,  that  if  the  bill  was  accepted,  payable 
at  a  specified  place  ordi/f  and  not  elsewhere,  it  was  then  to  be  considered  a  qualified 
acceptance,  and  demand  must  be  made  at  the  specified  place.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  U.  S.  Bank  v.  Smith,  11  Wheat,  Rep.  171,  were  in- 
clined to  think  that,  as  against  the  acceptor  of  a  bill,  or  nuiker  of  a  note,  no  aver- 
ment or  proof  of  demand  of  payment  at  the  place  designated  in  the  instrument 
was  necessary.  They  withheld  a  decided  opinion  on  the  point  But  as  against  the 
endorser,  such  demand  and  proof  were  held  to  be  indispensable.  Afterwards,  in 
Wallace  v.  M'Connell,  18  Peters,  136,  the  Supreme  Court  discussed  the  pobt  upon 
a  full  examination  of  the  American  as  well  as  English  authorities,  and  settled  the 
question.  They  held,  that  where  a  bill  or  note  was  made  payable  at  a  specified 
time  and  place,  it  was  not  necessary  to  aver  in  the  declaration,  or  prove  at  the  trial, 
that  a  demand  for  payment  was  made  at  tlie  time  and  place.  If  the  maker  or  ac- 
ceptor was  ready  at  the  time  and  place  to  pay,  that  was  matter  of  defence.  This 
may  now  be  considered  as  the  law  on  the  subject  throughout  the  United  States^ 
(see  supra,  97,  and  note  a,  and  also  Eldred  v.  Hawes,  4  Conn,  K  466.  Payson 
V.  Whitcomb,  15  Pick.  212.  Waite,  J.,  in  Jackson  v.  Packer,  18  Conn.  R,  868. 
Sumner  v.  Ford,  8  Arkansas  R.  889,)  (Green  v.  Going,  7  Barb,  8.  C.  652,)  though 
Mr.  Justice  Story  {Story  ofi  Bills,  416,)  thinks,  that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  upon  principle ;  and  in  his  Commentaries  on  Promissory  Notes,  p.  274,  he 
says,  that  as  a  judge  he  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  18 
Peters,  186.  In  Fayle  v.  Bird,  2  Carr.  <b  Payne,  803,  it  was  held,  that  on  a  bill 
drawn,  payable  in  London,  presentment  must  be  made  at  some  place  there ;  but  it 
is  stated  in  Selby  v.  Eden,  11  Moore,  that  presentment  need  not  be  averred  in  the 
^declaration.    In  Indiana  they  follow  the  rale,  that  if  a  promlaaory  note  be  payable 
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piomissorj  notes,  and  as  between  the  endorser  and 
endorsee  of  a  negotiable  *note;*  and  the  acceptor  or    *101 


at  a  partiealar  place,  a  demand  of  payment  at  that  place  must  be  averred  and 
proTed.  1  Blaekford^B  Rep.  828.  As  eyidence  of  the  endless  refinements  and  dis- 
tinctions on  this  subject^  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Mitchell  y.  Baring,  (4  Carr,  ds 
Fayne,  86.  10  Bamw,  d:  0re9i,  4.  S.  0.)  where  it  was  held,  that  if  a  biU,  payable 
in  London,  be  accepted  for  honour,  to  be  paid  if  protested  and  refused  when  due, 
it  must  be  protested  at  Idvtrpool,  where  the  drawee  resided.  This  decision  led  to 
the  statute  of  2  and  8  Wm.  IV.  c.  98,  by  which  protest  for  non-acceptance  of  bills 
payable  at  any  place  other  than  the  place  herein  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the 
drawee,  may,  without  further  presentment  to  the  drawee,  be  protested  for  non-pay- 
ment in  the  place  expressed  by  the  drawer  to  be  payable.  In  Picquet  y.  Curtis,  1 
Sumner,  478,  Mr.  Justice  Story  considered  the  principle  settled  by  the  decision  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Rowe  v.  Young,  as  irresbtible,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  foreign  or  inland  biila^  made  payable  at  a  particular  place,  the  demand  and 
the  dishonour  must  be  there.  But  the  decision  in  18  Peieri,  aboye  cited,  settled 
the  question  the  other  way,  and  the  whole  current  of  American  authorities,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  that  decision,  are  on  the  same  side.  In  Folger  y.  Chase,  18  Pick.  68,  it 
was  held,  that  if  a  note  be  payable  on  demand  at  a  specified  bank,  no  demand  need 
be  made  at  any  other  place ;  and  if  left  at  the  bank  for  collection,  no  specific  d^ 
mand  is  necessary.  Id.  Bank  U.  S.  y.  Corneal,  2  Peters,  698.  State  Bank  y.  Napier, 
6  Humphrey  Tenn,  R.  270.  No  demand  need  be  made  eyen  at  the  place,  to  chaige 
the  maker  of  a  note  payable  at  a  particular  place,  according  to  the  law  as  declared 
in  Arkansas.    M'Eeil  y.  Real  Estate  Bank,  4  Pike,  692 . 

•  Brown  y.  Harraden,  4  Term  Rep.  148.  Bussard  y.  Leyermg,  6  Wheat.  Rep, 
102.  Lindenberger  y.  Beall,  t6tdL  104.  Crenshaw  y.  M'Eiernan,  1  Minet'e  Ala, 
Rep.  296.  Fleming  y.  Fulton,  6  Howarde  Mies,  R.  478.  The  period  of  grace 
yariee  in  different  countries.  In  France,  by  the  ordinance  of  1678,  tit  6,  art  4,  it 
was  ten  days;  but  by  the  new  code,  art  186,  all  days  of  grace  are  abolished.  In 
Massachusetts,  a  promissory  note  was  held  not  entitled  to  grace,  unless  it  be  an 
express  part  of  the  contract  Jones  y.  Fales,  4  Mass,  Rep.  246.  But  in  1824,  by 
statute,  the  days  of  grace  were  giyen  on  all  biUs  of  exchange  payable  at  sight,  or 
on  a  future  day  certain,  within  the  state,  and  on  promissory  negotiable  notes,  orders 
and  drafts,  payable  at  a  future  day  certain,  within  the  state,  in  like  manner  as  on 
foreign  ImIIs,  by  the  custom  of  merchants.  The  proyision  does  not  extend  to  biUs, 
notes  or  drafts  payable  on  demand.  The  law  was  re-enacted  in  the  reyised  statutes 
of  1836.  See,  also,  Perkins  y.  Franklin  Bank,  21  Pick.  488.  In  the  state  of 
Maine,  by  statute  of  1824,  c  272,  the  drawer  of  inland  bills  of  exchange,  and  the 
endorser  of  a  promissory  note,  as  well  as  the  acceptor  and  maker,  are  entitled  to 
three  days  of  grace,  if  the  bill  or  note  be  discounted  by  a  bank,  or  left  there  for 
collectioa  Foreign  bills  are  goyemed  by  the  usage  of  merchants,  and  the  acceptor 
has  th«  three  days  of  grace  without  any  statute  proyision.  In  Vermont,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  days  of  grace  were  taken  away,  by  statute,  in  1888.  In  New- 
Hampshire,  the  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  to  the  maker  of  a  negotiable  note. 
Dennie  y.  Walker,  7  2^.  H,  Rep,  In  Broddie  y.  Searcy,  PeeVs  Tenn.  Rep.  188, 
the  law-merchant  and  the  three  days  of  grace  were  considered  applicable  to 
negotiable  promissory  notes,  and  applied  with  as  much  accuracy  and  strictness 
as  in  the  most  commercial  states.    The  period  of  the  days  of  grace  is  determined 
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maker  has,  within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  end  of  bna- 
ness  or  bank  honrs  of  the  third  day  of  grace,  (being 
*102  the  third  day  after  the  paper  falls  dne,)  *to  pay. 
It  has  been  said,^  that  the  acceptor  was  bound  to  pay 
the  bill  on  demand,  or  any  part  of  the  third  day  of  grace, 
provided  the  demand  be  made  within  reasonable  houra. 
Lord  Kenyon  thought  otherwise.  The  question  will  be 
governed,  in  a  degree,  by  the  custom  of  the  place ;  and  if,  in 
a  commercial  city,  payments  are  made  at  banks,  they  must 
be  made  within  bank  hours.  The  maker  or  acceptor  is  enti- 
tled to  the  uttermost  convenient  time  allowed  by  the  custom 
of  business  of  that  kind,  in  the  place  where  the  bill  is  pre- 
sented, and  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  farther  time.^  If  the 
third  day  of  grace  &lls  on  Sunday,  or  a  great  holiday,  as  the 
fourth  of  July,  or  a  day  of  public  rest,  the  demand  must  be 
made  on  the  day  preceding.®  (1)    The  three  days  of  grace 


bj  the  usage  of  the  place  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  where  paymeot  is  to  be 
made.  Story  on  BUU,  19e.  888.  1  BelFs  Com,  411.  And  it  maj  be  coDsidered 
as  the  oommoD  law-merebant  throughout  the  United  States,  in  the  absence  of  any 
particular  or  special  usage  to  the  oontraiy,  that  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  on 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  This  was  so  declared  in  Wood  t.  Gorl, 
4  MeiealfM  JL  208. 

*  Buller,  J„  4  Term  Rep,  1*14,  The  opinion  of  Buller,  J.,  has  been  adopted  in 
Greely  t.  Thurston,  4  Oreenleaft  479.  See,  also,  Siory  on  BilU,  ppi  261.  876, 877. 
Parker  v.  Gordon,  7  JSatt,  885.  Elford  y.  Teek,  I  M,<b  Sdw.  2&  Chitty  on  BiU*, 
421. 

b  It  was  held,  in  Osbom  t.  Moncure,  8  Wendell,  170,  that  the  maker  had  the 
whole  of  the  third  day  of  grace  to  make  payment,  if  he  thinks  proper  to  seek  the 
holder.  So,  if  a  presentment  of  a  bill  for  payment  be  to  a  prirate  individual,  and 
not  to  a  bank  or  banker,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  demand  in  the  erening  of  the 
day  of  payment  Triggs  ▼.  Newnham,  10  Moore,  249.  Cayuga  County  Bank  v. 
Hunt,  8  BilF$  R,  635.  Story  on  BUU,  406.  It  is  settled  in  Massachusetts,  after  a 
iuU  discussion,  that  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note  is  bound  to  pay  it^  upon  demand 
made  at  any  seasonable  or  reasonable  hour  of  the  last  day  of  grace,  and  may  be 
sued  on  that  day  if  he  £ul  to  pay  on  such  demand.  The  courts  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  authorities,  say,  that  the  weight  of  them  is  in  favour  of  this  oonduaioa 
Staples  y.  Franklin  Bank,  1  Metealf^e  R,  48.  This  is  also  the  settied  rule  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  South  Carolina.  This  is  equally  the  case  as  to  inland  bills. 
ChiUy  on  Bills,  c.  9.  p.  482.  £x  parte  Moline,  19  Veeey,  216.  Burbiidge  y.  Man- 
ners, 8  Camph.  198. 

•  Tassel  y.  Lewis,  1  Lord  Raym,  748.  Jackson  y.  Richards,  2  Cainei  Rep.  848. 
Lewis  y.  Burr,  2  Cainei  Cae,  in  Error,  195.    Bussard  y.  Iieyeting,6  WheaL  Rep, 

(1)  In  HOljer  y.  SngUsh,  in  (he  Oourt  of  Errors  of  Bontli  Carolina,  lo  1848,  it  was  decided  that 
theverdlotof  a  Jmy  might  be  reoelTed  and  pabUahed  after  midnijshton  Satniday,  and  beAve 
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applj  equally  to  bills  payable  at  sight,  (1)  or  at  a  certain 
time ;«  but  a  bill,  note  or  check  payable  on  demand, 
*or  where  no  time  of  payment  is  expressed,  is  payable    *103 
immediately  on  presentment,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the 


102.  Fleming  t.  Falton,  6  JSotoarcTi  MUm.  R,  478.  Stotute  of  MasaacfaoMtts, 
1838,  e.  182.  Act  of  Louisiaoa,  1838,  No.  62.  The  usage  is  settled  m  commer- 
cial matters,  that  if  the  daj  of  payment  fifills  on  Sunday,  payment  is  to  be  made  on 
Saturday ;  and  in  Eilgour  y.  Miles,  6  QUI  ^  Johnton,  268,  it  was  held  that  the  same 
rule  applied  to  all  other  contracts.  But  the  weight  of  authority  is  the  other  way, 
and  in  all  contracts^  except  where  the  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  by  the  cub-* 
torn  of  merchants,  if  the  day  of  performance  lalls  on  Sunday,  the  p^ormance 
may  be  on  Monday.  Avery  v.  Stewart,  2  Conn.  Rep,  69.  Salter  y.  Burt,  20  Wm- 
dellf  206.  By  statute  in  Vermont^  1837,  if  a  contract  fidls  due  on  Sunday,  it  is 
payable  on  Monday ;  and  though  a  paper  be  not  entitled  to  grace,  and  fidls  due  on 
Sunday,  yet  if  by  tuage  of  the  place  such  a  note  becomes  payable  on  the  preced- 
ing Saturday,  that  usage  prevails  and  gorems.  Osborne  v.  Smith,  jV.  T,  Superior 
Ccmrt,  December,  1886.  Eilgore  v.  Bulkley,  14  Conn,  R.  862.  Though  the  days 
of  grace  may  be  shortened  by  the  falling  of  the  last  day  of  grace  on  Sunday  or 
other  holiday,  they  are  never  protracted  by  the  intervention  of  sucfa  days.  Story 
onBilli,  898.(2) 

*  Coleman  y.  Sayer,  1  BamarcCe  K.  B.  808.  Bayley  on  BUU^  161.  (Mtiy  on 
BUUf  844,  846.  Dehers  y.  Harriot,  1  Show,  160.  L' Anson  T.  Thomas,  cited  in 
Chitty  on  BiUs,  346.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  weight  of  authority  would 
seem  greatly  to  preponderate  in  &your  of  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  tezt^  yet  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  pobt  not  entirely  settled,  and  a  different  rule  is  laid  down 


dajUght  OD  Smiday.  The  opinion  of  Wardlaw,  J.,  is  slngolailj  leamed  and  interesting.  He  is 
of  the  opinion,  that  although  Sunday  when  mentioned  in  a  statute,  begins  and  ends  as  other  civil 
days,  yet  as  a  (XHumon  law  flaetiTal  and  as  a  holiday,  the  oommoa  law  proldbiUons  extend  only 
fhxn  sunrise  to  sunset.  This  opinion  Is  a  remarkable  example  of  historical  and  legal  emditioii. 

(1)  In  a  late  case  in  Lovdiiana,  the  question  arose,  and  it  became  neoesiaiy  to  deten&ina 
whether  sight  blUs  are  entitled  to  grace  In  New-York.  Upon  a  oommisston  iasoed,  several  of  tha 
prineipal  lawyers,  brokers  and  notaries  of  New-York  were  examined,  and  the  court  deoided* 
upon  a  vast  preponderance  of  CTidenoe,  that  they  are  not  Nimick  v.  Martin,  Wettem  Lam 
Jvunud,  May,  1860,  p.  880.    XT,  8,  Law  Mag,  voL  L  No.  1.  Jan.  I860. 

In  Savrih  OaroUna^  all  MUs  of  exchange  payable  at  sight,  are  allowed  days  of  grace.  Jtak  ef 
&  a  Na  8047. 1840.  In  Indiana^  grace  is  allowed  equally  on  all  eight  amd  time  bQIs  payable 
In  the  state.  Aettqflnd^  ch.  17, 1849.  In  Leiawarey  grace  is  allowed  on  all  notes  and  bOlB 
payable  without  time  or  at  sight  Liw9  cf  DeL^  1849,  ch.  898.  In  2forih  CktroUna,  bills  of  ex- 
change, payable  at  sight  or  on  a  day  certain,  but  not  those  payable  on  dema^  are  entiOed  to 
grace.    iMtM  of  IT,  0, 1849,  ch.  0. 

In  Trask  v.  Martin,  1JE.D,  AmtOCB  Beportef  606,  it  was  held  that  a  bm  of  exchange,  payable 
at  sight,  was  due  on  presentment  Woodruff;  Justice,  in  a  leamed  opinion,  oonsidenB  the  role 
to  be,  that  days  of  grace  are  computed  when  time  of  payment  is,  in  the  terms  of  the  bUl,  givea 
to  the  drawee,  as  after  sight  or  after  date ;  but  that  where  the  terms  of  the  blU  import  immsdi- 
ato  payment,  days  of  grace  are  not  allowed. 

This  case  is  taken  froih.  the  first  volume  of  reports  that  has  ever  appeared  of  the  decisions  of 
(he  ancient  and  useftil  court  of  the  dty  of  New-York,  the  Court  of  Ck>mmon  Fleas.  The  interest 
of  the  volume  is  inoeesed  by  a  prefkratory  history  of  the  ooort,  from  its  origin  in  early  eQlonlal 
limes,  written  by  one  of  lis  accomplished  members,  Mr.  Justice  Daly. 

(8)  Btf-Laue  (^JTeuh  Tort,  1849,  p.  898.  The  1st  of  January,  4th  of  July,  Christmas,  and  ftst 
or  thanksgiving  days  appeinted  by  the  Oovemor  or  President,  are  to  be  treated  like  Sunday,  in 
reiatton  to  the  protest  of  bills  snd  notes. 
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days  of  grace.^  A  bill  payable  at  so  many  days'  sight  means 
so  many  days  after  legal  sight,  or  acceptance  ;^  and  when  the 
time  is  to  be  computed  by  days,  as  so  many  days  after  date, 
or  after  sight,  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  instrument  is,  by 
the  modem  practice,  excluded  £rom  the  computation.<^ 

It  is  equally  unseasonable  to  demand  payment  before  the 
expiration  of  the  third  day  of  grace,  as  after  the  d&jA  The 
demand  must  be  made  on  the  third  day  of  grace,  (1)  or  on  the 
second,  if  the  third  day  be  a  day  of  public  rest ;  and  in  de- 
fault of  such  demand,  the  drawer  of  the  bill  and  the  endorser 
of  the  note  are  discharged.®  If,  however,  a  note  be  made  for 
negotiation  at  a  bank  whose  custom  is  to  demand  payment. 


in  Beawed  X.  Jtfl  pi.  266,  and  in  Kyd  on  BUU,  10.  In  France,  while  days  of  grace 
were  allowed  under  the  ordinance  of  1678,  Pothier  agreed  with  M.  Jouase,  io  hia 
commentary,  that  a  Ull  payable  at  sight  had  no  days  of  grace ;  and  he  jostly  ob- 
served, that  it  would  be  unreasonable  and  inconvenient  for  a  person  who  takes  a 
draft»  for  his  accommodation  on  a  journey,  payable  at  sights  to  be  obliged  to  wait 
the  days  of  grace  for  his  money.    TrmU  du  Con,  de  Change,  art  172. 

•  Canmier  t.  Harrison,  2  JITOorcPs  Rep.  246.  Bayley  on  Bille,  141.  Chilty  on 
BilU,  5th  edit  8S6.  846.  Somerville  y.  Williams,  1  Stewarfe  Ala,  Rep,  484.  So 
if  a  note  be  payable  on  1st  lAajJixedt  it  means  that  no  days  of  grace  are  intended, 
and  there  are  none  allowed.    Dumford  y.  Patterson,  7  Martin's  LouU,  Rep,  460. 

^  Mitchell  y.  Be  Grand,  1  Mason^s  Rep,  176.  If  a  bill  payable  at  so  many,  say 
sixty  days*  sights  be  aeeepted^  payable  on  a  given  day,  say  November  Zd,  in  which 
the  three  days  of  grace  were  in  fact  included,  though  the  day  of  acceptance  did 
not  appear  on  the  bill,  the  demand  is  to  be  made  on  the  day  spedfied  in  the  ac- 
ceptance. The  acceptor  is  bound  to  that  day,  and  it  being,  in  point  of  fact,  the  true 
day,  the  drawer  and  endorsers  would  also  be  bound,  on  protest  and  due  notice  of 
defiiult  of  payment  on  that  day.  Eenner  and  others  v.  Their  Creditors,  20  MartiiCs 
Louis,  Rep.  86.    1  Miller's  Louis.  Rep,  280.  S.  C. 

•  Bayley  on  Bills,  165.  Chitty  on  Bills,  406.  412.  Story  on  Bills,  878.  891. 
A  note  payable  by  instalments  is  a  good  negotiable  note,  and  the  maker  is  entitled 
to  the  days  of  grace  upon  the  falling  due  of  each  instalment  Bridge  y.  Sherborne, 
11  Meeson  dH  Welsby,  874. 

'  No  usage  or  agreement,  tadt  or  express,  of  the  parties  to  a  note,  will  aooele- 
caU  the  time  of  payment,  and  bind  the  maker  to  pay  it  at  an  earlier  day  than  that 
fixed  by  law.    Medianics'  Bank  y.  Merchants'  Bank,  6  Metcalf,  13.(2) 

*«  Coleman  y.  Sayer,  Str,  Rep,  829.  Wiffen  v.  Roberts,  1  Esp,  N,  P.  Rep,  261. 
Leayitt  y.  Simes,  8  N,  H.  Rep.  14.  Mills  y.  United  States  Bank,  11  Wheaton,  481. 
A  bill  payable  at  so  many  days  after  date,  must  be  presented  by  the  period  of  its 
maturity.    If  payable  on  demand,  or  at  sight,  or  at  so  many  days  after  aig^t,  it 


.  (1)  And  Dottoe  to  the  endoner  may  be  given  on  the  same  day,  after  tonsineM  boon.  Coleman 
V.  Carpenter,  9  Sarr*s  R.  178.  Bnt  an  action  commenced  on  the  thhrd  day  of  grace,  has  been 
bald  prematore.    Wriggle  v.  Thomaaon,  \%&SM,  Rep,  462. 

(S)  The  deeialon  of  this  case  was  govened  by  the  provUona  of  the  A  &  <^Mats.  eb.  8S. 
■efl.6b 
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and  to  giye  notice  on  the  fourth  daj,  that  cnstom  forms  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  contract,  and  the  parties  are  presumed 
to  agree  to  be  governed,  in  that  case,  by  the  usage.* 
The  ^same  rule  applies  when  a  bank,  bj  usage,  treats  ^104 
a  particular  day  as  a  holiday,  though  not  legally 
known  as  such,  and  made  demands,  and  gave  notice,  on  the 
day  preceding ;  the  parties  to  a  note  discounted  there,  and 
conusant  to  usage,  are  bound' by  it.^  Though  a  bill,  payable 
at  a  given  time,  has  never  been  presented  to  the  drawee  for 
acceptance,  the  demand  upon  the  drawee  for  payment  is  to 
be  made  on  the  third  day  of  grace ;  for,  by  the  usage  of  the 
commercial  world,  which  now  enters  into  every  bill  and  note 
of  a  mercantile  character,  except  where  it  is  positively  ex- 
cluded, a  bill  does  not  become  due  on  the  day  mentioned  on 
its  fiEice,  but  on  the  last  day  of  grace.*' 

(7.)  Of  the  steps  requisite  to  fan  the  d/rawer  cmd  endorsers* 
There  is  no  part  of  the  learning  relating  to  negotiable 
paper  that  has  been  more  critically  discussed,  or  in  wliich  the 
rZ  are  laid  dowa  with  more  precision,  thaa  float  which  con- 
cems  the  acts  requisite  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  the  drawer 
and  endorsers,  and  the  acts  and  omissions  which  wiU  ope- 
rate to  discharge  them.  True  policy  consists  in  establishing 
some  broad,  plain  rules,  easy  to  be  imderstood,  and  steady  in 
their  obligation. 
The  holder  must  not  only  show  a  demand,  or  due  diligence 


mutt  b«  preseoted  in  a  reaaonable  time,  under  the  circam8tanoe8.(l)  Story,  J.,  4 
Miuon^  845.  8iory  <m  BUh,  878.  In  Grant  r.  Long,  12  LouU,  Rep.  402,  it  was 
held,  that  a  bill  of  ezcfaange,  payable  ninety  days  after  date,  most  be  presented  for 
payment  the  day  it  became  due,  or  the  drawer  would  be  dischaiged.  Hie  oourt 
held  to  the  rule  so  strictly  as  not  eyen  to  admit  any  excuse,  even  of  two  days  from 
the  last  day  of  grace,  derived  from  Ihe  irregularities  of  the  mail.    See  typrOy  p.  82 . 

"  Renner  t.  Bank  of  Columbia,  9  Whsat.  Rep,  681.  MUls  t.  United  States 
Bank,  11  ibid,  431.  Bank  of  Washington  y.  Triplett,  1  Peteri  U,  8,  Rep,  26. 
Bank  of  Columbia  y.  Pltshugh,  1  Harr,  dk  Gill,  289.  Planters'  Bank  y.  Markham, 
6  JSbwanf s  JftM.  iZ.  897.  S.  P.  6  JSofY.  cfr/.  180.  14JfaM.808.  17  id:  462.  8 
Cbf»fi.  R.  489. 

^  City  Bank  y.  Cutter,  8  Pick.  Rep.  414. 

«  Bank  of  Washington  y.  Triplett,  1  Peter^  U,  8,  Rep,  26. 

(1)  But  if  a  note  pajat>le  on  demand  proTldes  for  the  payment  of  Interest,  this  win  be  regarded 
as  eTldenoe  that  tt  waa  intended  that  the  maker  ehoold  hare  an  extended  oedlt,  and  an  endorser 
ergoaranlor  win  be  lieldliaUe  accordingly.   LodEwood  t.  Orawford,  18  Cbmi.  JS;  8C1. 
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to  get  the  money  of  the  acceptor  of  the  bill  or  cheeky  (1)  and 
of  the  maker  of  the  note,  but  he  must  give  reasonable  notice 
of  their  default  to  the  drawer  and  endorsers,  or  to  their  regu- 
larly authorized  agent,  to  entitle  himself  to  a  suit 
*105    against  them.*    The  endorser,  to  whom  notice  *i8 


*  Hejlyn  y.  AcUudbod,  2  Burr,  Rep,  669.  Rushton  y.  AspiDwall,  Doug.  Rep, 
6*70.  Williams  y.  United  States  Bank,  2  Peteri  U,  S,  Rep,  96.  The  demaDd  and 
notice  to  the  endorser  are  eqoally  requisite,  though  he  endorse  the  note  after  it  is 
dae.  Stockman  y.  Riley,  2  M'Cw^t  Rep,  898.  Poole  y.  Tolleson,  1  ibid,  199. 
Notice  to  an  agent  haying  general  power  to  transact  the  bosiness  of  his  principal  is 
good,  if  the  principal  be  abroad,  but  not  if  the  agent  has  only  certain  special  powers. 
1)6  Lizard!  y.  Pouyerin,  4  Roh.  Lout,  R,  894.  NoUce  to  the  legal  represefitative  is 
good,  if  the  party  be  dead,  and  the  notary  does  not  know  who  is  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator. Pillow  y.  Hardeman,  8  Hump,  Tmn,  R,  588.  Notice  is  not  good  unless 
a  protest  of  the  bill  or  note  precede  the  notice.  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana  y.  Fonte- 
neau,  12  Rob,  R,120,  Li  Barker  y.  Anderson,  2 1  Wendell,  872,  Mr.  Justice  Gowen 
concludes,  upon  a  critical  examination  of  the  cases,  that  a  check  is,  to  all  essential 
purposes^  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  that  the  holder  must  use  due  diligence  to  present 
it  to  the  drawee  for  payment,  before  he  can  chaise  either  the  drawer  or  endorser, 
both  of  whom  stand  in  the  light  of  sureties ;  that  nothing  would  excuse  the  want 
of  this  diligent  presentment  but  the  absence  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  drawee 
when  the  check  was  drawn,  or  fraud  m  the  drawer  in  subtracting  the  funds.  The 
oourt  itself  gaye  no  opinion  on  the  point  But  I  apprehend  that  this  doctrine  as  to 
checks  may  be  questioned.  A  check  differs  from  a  bUl  of  exchange  in  seyeral 
particulars.  It  has  no  days  of  grace,  and  requires  no  acceptance  distinct  from 
prompt  payment  The  drawer  of  a  check  b  not  a  surety,  but  the  principal  debtor, 
as  much  as  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note.  It  is  an  absolute  appropriation  of  so 
much  money  in  the  hands  of  the  banker  to  the  holder  of  the  check,  and  there  it 
oiqght  to  remain  until  called  for,  and  the  drawer  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  delay, 
unless  upon  the  intermediate  failure  of  his  banker.  By  unreasonable  delay  in  such 
a  case,  the  holder  takes  the  risk  of  the  failure  of  the  person  or  bank  on  which  the 
check  is  drawn.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  strict  rule  of  diligence  applicable 
to  a  surefy,  in  which  light  stands  the  endorser.  See  Siorg  on  Promiuory  Note*, 
620,  621.  631,  632.  684,  to  the  same  point  It  is  true,  howeyer,  that  there  is  so 
much  analogy  between  checks  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  negotiable  notes,  that 
they  are  frequently  spoken  of  without  discrimination,  as  see  ante,  76.  77, 78. 104. 
Since  the  aboye  case  in  21  Wendell^  the  distinetion  between  checks  and  notes  haa 
been  judicially  settied  in  Little  y.  Phoenix  Bank,  2  JBiir»  N,  Y,  Rep,  425,  and  held, 
that  as  between  drawer  and  holder  of  a  check,  delay  in  presenting  it  did  not 
diaehaige  the  maker,  unless  loss  be  shown ;  but  that  between  the  holder  and 
endorser  of  a  cheek,  the  usual  diligence  was  requisite.  The  case  of  Eemble  y. 
Hills,  1  Manning  ds  Grainger,  *Ib1,  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  that  want  of  notice  of 
the  dishonour  of  a  check  is  excused,  if  the  maker  had  no  right  to  draw,  or  the 

(1)  The  dnwer  of  a  cheek  will  not  be  discharged  by  delay  in  demanding  |>ayment,  unlets  he 
hss  suffered  iois  by  saeh  delay.  Bobinaon  r,  Hankaford,  9  Ad.  ASLIf,8. 52.  Pack  y.  Thomaai 
V^  8,  S  M,  lt.\\»  The  authority  of  an  agent  to  endorse  notes  does  not  embrace  the  power  to 
reeeiye  notloe  of  the  dishonour  ef  the  note.   Talk  t.  Galllaid,  4  Strobh,  99. 
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duly  given,  is  Kable,  although  notice  be  not  given  by  the 
holder  to  the  drawer,  or  a  prior  endorser,  and  this  is  the  case 
equally  as  to  foreign  and  inland  bills  and  checks.  The  en- 
dorsement is  equivalent  to  making  a  new  bill,  and  the  holder 
may  resort  to  him,  without  calling  on  any  of  the  other 
parties ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  endorser,  on  receiving 
notice,  to  give  like  notice  to  the  drawer,  and  all  persons  to 
whom  he  means  to  resort*  The  object  of  the  notice  is  to  af- 
ford an  opportunity  to  the  drawer  and  endorsers  to  obtain  se- 
curity from  those  persons  to  whom  they  are  entitled  to  resort 
for  indemnity.  Notice  to  one  of  several  partners,  or  to  one 
of  several  joint  drawers  or  endorsers,  is  notice  to  them  all.^  (1) 
What  is  reasonable  notice  to  the  drawer  or  endorser,  is  some- 
times said  to  be  a  question  of  law,  and  at  other  times  to  be  a 
question  of  fact.    The  question  of  reasonable  notice  is  usually 


hoUer  had  received  no  damage  from  toant  of  notice,    S.  P.  Robinson  t.  Hawksford, 
9  Adolp,  d:  m.  R,  62.  (2) 

•  Bomley  t.  Frazier,  8tr.  441.    Heylyn  y.  Adamson,  2  Burr.  669.    Rickford  t. 
Ridge,  2  Oampb,  689.    Chitty  on  Bills,  c.  10.  680. 

^  PorthoQse  t.  Parker,  1  Oampb,  Rep,  82.  Harris  t.  Olark,  10  Ohio  Rep,  6. 
Jadge  Story,  in  his  Treatise  on  Bills,  846.  426.  466,  says,  that  notice  to  each  joint 
drawer  or  endorser,  if  they  be  not  partners^  is  requisite  to  bind  them,  and  that 
notice  to  one  is  not  sufficient  for  aU.  The  case  before  Lord  EUenborough  is  one 
where  the  bill  was  accepted  by  one  of  three  defendants,  who  do  not  appear  by  the 
case  to  be  mercantile  partners^  and  the  dishonour  of  it  was  of  coarse  known  to  him, 
and  the  Ch.  J.  said,  that  the  knowledge  of  one  was  the  knowledge  of  all.  The  case 
is  very  brief  and  loose ;  but  the  decision  in  Ohio  was  to  the  very  point,  and  on  due 
consideration,  the  court  said,  that  the  three  joint  and  several  promissors  were  in 
the  light  of  partners  in  that  particular  transaction.  But  still  I  think  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  better  doctrine  be  not  in  favour  of  notice  to  each  joint 
maker  or  drawer,  when  they  are  not  regular  partners.  (8)  That  is  the  judgment^ 
after  an  elaborate  discussion,  in  Shepard  v.  Hawley,  1  Oonn.  R,  868 ;  and  see,  also, 
Bank  of  Chenango  v.  Root,  4  Oovten,  126.  Willis  v.  Green,  6  mCs  y,  T,  R,  282. 
Union  Bank  v.  Willis,  8  Meic  604.  Dabney  v.  Stidger,  4  Smedis  d:  Marshall,  749, 
to  the  S.  P.  8lory  en  Promissory  Notes,  p.  800.  The  holder  of  the  bill  or  note  is 
not  bound  to  give  notice  of  non-payment  to  any  of  the  endorsers,  except  those  he 
intends  to  charge,  and  the  endorser  who  has  notice  must  give  his  prior  endorsers 
notice,  if  he  intends  to  look  to  them  for  indemnity.  Bayley  on  Bills,  228.  Yalk 
V.  Bank  of  the  State,  1  ITMuUeris  S,  O,  R,  414.  Garter  v.  Bradley,  19  JIfaine  R, 
62.  Mr.  Justice  Story  {Story  on  Bills,  298,)  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  a 
qualified  or  conditional  acceptance,  a  due  protest  and  notice  to  the  antecedent 

(1>  Cooke  ▼.  Bank  of  Tenn.  6  Humph.  B.  61. 

(2)  Mere  priority  in  the  drawing  of  a  check  apon  a  bank,  does  not  give  to  the  holder  a  right 
of  preference  of  payment  orer  the  holders  of  checks  Babseqoently  drawn.  Dyken  v.  The 
Leather  H.  Bank,  11  Paige  B.  612. 

(8)  It  was  so  held  in  State  Bank  V.  Slaughter,  7  i>M/* -B.  188. 
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compounded  of  law  and  fact,  and  is  a  matter  dependent  upon 
the  circnmstances  of  each  particular  case,  and  proper  for  the 
decision  of  a  jtny,  nnder  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  conrt ; 
and  the  mixed  question  requires  the  application  of  the  powers 
of  the  court  and  jury.*  The  elder  cases  did  not  define  what 
amounted  to  due  diligence  in  giviug  notice  of  the  dishonour 
of  a  bill,  with  that  exactness  and  certainty  which  practical 
men  and  the  business  of  life  required.  (1)  According  to  the 
modem  doctrine,  the  notice  must  be  given  by  the  first  direct 
and  regular  coAveyance ;  and  if  to  the  drawer,  it  must  be  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  bill  was  drawn,  and 
if  to  the  endorsers,  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  respective  endorsements  were  made.^    This  means,  the 


ptrties  18  still  requisite  in  order  to  bind  them,  though  the  conditions  be  complied 
with  before  the  bill  becomes  payable.  For  this  he  cites  Pothier,  (Dtf  CJumgtj  d. 
4*7,  48,)  in  opposition  to  Bayley  and  Chitty  on  Bills. 

■  Tindal  t.  Brown,  1  Term  Rep.  167.  Darbishire  t.  Parker,  6  £atf«  Rep,  S. 
Hilton  y.  Shepherd,  6  Eatf*  Rep,  14.  in  notis,  Bateman  y.  Joseph,  12  Ea9l^9  Rep, 
488.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.  y.  Stark,  6  Cranch's  Rep,  278.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  y.  Rudeo, 
ibid,  888.  Taylor  y.  Brigden,  8  Johns.  Rep,  178.  Story  on  BiUt,  818.  In  Brahao 
y.  Ragland,  1  Minor's  Ala,  Rep,  86,  what  is  reasonable  notice  to  an  endorser  was 
held  to  be  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury.  In  Aymar  y.  Beers,  7  Cowen^s  Rep,  706, 
the  Bank  of  Columbia  y.  Lawrence,  1  Peter^  U.  8,  Rep,  678,  and  Remer  y.  Downer, 
28  WendelFs  R,  620,  it  was  held,  that  the  reasonableness  of  notice,  or  demand,  or 
due  diligence,  when  the  facts  were  settled,  was  a  question  of  law  for  the  court»  and 
not  a  question  of  fiict  for  a  jury.  But  the  question  is  so  mixed  up  with  circum- 
stances, and  is  so  compounded  of  the  ingredients  of  law  and  fact^  that  it  will  be 
found,  in  practice,  yery  difficult  to  retain  on  the  bench  the  ezdusiye  jurisdiction  of 
the  questioa  In  Ohio,  by  act  of  1820,  bonds,  bills  and  notes  for  money,  and  paya- 
ble to  order,  or  bearer,  or  assigns,  are  declared  to  be  negotiable  by  endorsement 
thereon,  so  as  to  enable  the  assignee  to  sue  in  his  own  name ;  and  if  demand  be 
made  at  the  time  the  same  becomes  due,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  it 
shall  be  adjudged  due  diligence,  sufficient  to  charge  the  endorser.  Statutes  of  Ohio, 
1881.     Chase's  Statutes  of  Ohio,  yoL  il  1187. 

**  Story  on  Bills,  362.  Until  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  since  1828,  in  Louisiana^ 
the  pdst-office  was  not»  in  that  state,  a  proper  place  of  deposit  for  notice  to  endor- 
sers. 19  Martin,  491.  It  is  not  now,  in  those  post-towns  where  the  endorser  lives 
within  three  miles  of  the  post-office,  and  there  is  no  penny-post  establishment. 
Lomsiana  SUte  Bank  y.  Howell,  1 8  ilnd  606.  Clay  y.  Oakley,  17  ibid.  187.  This 
is  also  the  rule  in  Tennessee,  and  notice  through  the  post-office  is  not  sufficient 
nnder  like  circumstances.  Bank  y.  Bennett,  1  Yerger,  166.  In  Louisiana,  if  the 
residence  of  the  party  to  be  charged  cannot  be  found,  after  due  inquiry,  notice 


(1)  One  who  takes  a  note  in  payment  wbidi  he  U  unable  to  collect,  Is  not  bound  to  give  notioe 
with  the  isme  promptness  sa  an  ordinary  endorser.  He  has  a  reaeonabie  time.  Sobson  y. 
OUrer,  10  Ad,  4  JR.  IT.  8. 704. 
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first  *mail  that  goes  after  the  day  next  to  the  third  ^106 
day  of  grace ;  so  that  if  the  third  day  of  grace  be  on 
Thursday,  and  the  drawer  or  endorser  reside  out  of  town,  the 
notice  may^  indeed,  be  sent  on  Thursday,  but  must  be  put 
into  the  post-oflBce,  or  mailed  on  Friday,  so  as  to  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter;  and  if  the  parties  live  in  the 
same  town,  the  rule  is  the  same,  and  the  notice  must  be  sent 
by  the  penny-post,  or  placed  in  the  oflBce  on  Friday.*  The 
law  does  not  require  excessive  diligence,  or  that  the  holder 
should  watch  the  post-oflBice  constantly,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving and  transmitting  notices.  Beasonable  diligence  and 
attention  is  all  that  the  law  exacts  ;^  and  it  seems  to  be  now 
settled,  that  each  party  successively,  into  whose  hands  a  dis- 
honoured bill  may  pass,  shall  be  allowed  one  entire  day  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  notice.®  (1)    If  the  demand  be  made  on 


lodged  at  the  nearest  post-office,  addressed  to  tbe  party  at  the  place  where  the  ood- 
tract  was  made,  is  snfficieot    Preston  y.  Daysson,  7  Xout't.  Rep.  7. 

*  Qorp  y.  M'Comb,  1  John$,  Cat,  828.  Bussard  y.  Leyering,  6  Wheat<m,  102. 
104.  Johnson  y.  Harth,  1  Baile^i  8,  C,  Rep.  482.  Shed  y.  Brett^  1  Pick,  Rep, 
401.  Osbora  y.  Moncure,  8  Wendell,  170.  1  Minw's  Ala.  Rep.  295.  Talbot  y. 
Clark,  8  Pick,  64.  Bizlej  y.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  ibid.  86.  United  States  y.  Barker, 
4  Wash,  dr.  Rep.  464.  Townsley  y.  Springer,  1  Miller's  Louis.  Rep.  122.  616. 
WiUiams  y.  Snuth,  2  Bamto,  d:  Aid,  496.  Farmers'  Bank  of  M.  y.  Duyal,  7  Oill 
d:  Johns,  78.  Sussex  Bank  y.  Baldwin,  2  Harrisons  If.  J.  Rep.  487.  Carter  y. 
Borlej,  9  iV.  H.  Rep.  668. 

^  In  North  Carolina  the  mle  respecting  notice  is  made  to  yary  with  the  pursuits 
of  the  parties,  and  the  same  strictness  is  not  required  between  farmers  in  the  coun- 
try, as  between  merchants  in  town.  The  reasonableness  of  notice,  or  due  diligence, 
is  to  be  left  to  the  jniy,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  Brown  y.  Johnson,  1 
JDevereauXj  298. 

•  Bray  y.  Hadwen,  6  MauU  d:  8elw.  68.  Flack  y.  Green,  8  Oill  ds  Johns.  474. 
Browny.  Feiguson,  4i>^A,87.  Williams  y.  Smith,  2  ^.  <^  ^/d  600,  601.  Lang- 
dale  y.  Trimmer,  16  East,  291.  Farmer  y.  Rand,  16  Mains  R.  468.  Carter  y. 
Bradley,  19  Maine  R.  62.  Carter  y.  Burley,  9  N.  B.  Rep,  668.  Johnson  y.  Harth, 
1  Bailey's  8.  C.  Rep.  482.  G.  Gulf  R.  R  <b  Banking  Company  y.  Barnes,  12  Rob. 
Lo.  R.  127.  In  this  last  case  it  is  adjudged  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  holder  to 
giye  notice  to  his  immediate  endorser,  or  the  one  whom  he  intends  to  hold  liable, 
leaying  it  to  the  latter  to  notify  the  next  endorser,  and  so  on  to  the  drawer,  one 
day  being  allowed  to  each  party  to  notify  his  immediate  endorser  or  the  drawer. 
Tbe  same  rule  exists  if  the  bill  or  note  be  sent  by  the  holder  to  his  agent  for  col- 
lection, and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  latter  gives  timely  notice  of  its  dishonour  to  his 


(1)  Lockwood  y.  Crawford,  18  down,  R,  861.  Bot  the  bolder  of  a  bill,  to  sTall  himself  of 
Boliee  to  a  remote  eadoner,  most  give  it  within  (he  time  in  which  he  would  hare  been  leqnired 
to  give  nottoe  to  his  immediate  endorBer.    Bowe  ▼.  Tipper,  20  Eng,  L,  A  E.  B,  280. 
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Saturday,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  notice  to  the  drawer  or  endorser 
on  Monday  ;^  and  putting  the  notice  bj  letter  into  the 

*107  post-office  is  sufficient,  though  the  letter  *should  happen 
to  miscarry.    If  the  holder  uses  the  ordinary  mode  of 


priocipal,  and  a  notioe  from  the  priadpal,  aeaaonablj  sent^  will  be  Bnffident  to 
charge  any  prior  endorser. 

*  Jackson  y.  Richards^  2  Oainet,  848.  Lord  AWanley,  in  Haynes  t.  Birks,  8 
Bot,  <t  PtUL  601.  Notice  may  be  giren  on  Sunday,  bat  tiie  endorser  is  not  bomid 
to  open  the  letter  or  act  on  it  until  the  next  day.  Bayley  <m  BilUt  edit  1 886,  266, 
266.  In  Hawkes  v.  Salter,  4  Bingham,  716,  and  Bray  y.  Hadwen,  5  MauU  is  Sdw, 
69,  and  Geill  y.  Jeremy,  1  Moody  <b  Malkin^  61,  it  was  held,  that  the  holder  had, 
in  sach  a  case,  tht  whole  of  Monday  to  write  the  notice,  and  that  a  letter  by  the 
Tuesday  morning  post  was  sufficient  This  is  now  the  English  rale,  and  it  appears 
to  be  a  more  definite  construction,  or  else  a  relaxation  of  the  strictness  required  by 
the  former  rale.  See  Haynes  y.  Birks,  8  Bo»,  db  PvlU  599.  Jackson  y.  Swinton, 
2  Taunton^  224.  See^  also,  tiuprcit  P-  88,  a  c.  Smithes  Compendium  of  MereantiU 
Law,  147.  The  latter  says,  that  if  A.  draws  a  bill  in  fayour  of  E,  who  endorses  to 
C,  and  demand  and  refusal  be  made  on  Monday,  C.  has  all  Tuesday  to  giye  notice 
to  B. ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  prior  endorser,  B.  has  all  Wednesday  to  giye  notice 
to  him,  and  Sunday  is  not  included  in  any  of  the  computationa.  In  Lenox  y. 
Roberts,  2  Wheaion,  873,  the  rale  was  laid  down  too  strictly,  when  it  stated  that 
the  demand  of  payment  should  be  made  upon  the  last  day  of  grace,  and  notice  of 
the  default  be  put  into  the  post-office  early  enough  to  be  tent  by  the  mail  of  the 
succeeding  day.  This  rale  is  mentioned,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with  approbation 
by  the  courts  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Alexandria  y.  Swann,  9  Peters'  U.  8,  Rep, 
88 ;  but  the  decision  only  is,  that  notice  need  not  be  put  in  the  post-office  on  the 
day  of  default,  and  it  is  suffident  to  send  it  by  the  mail  on  the  next  day.  Thia 
leayes  the  point  to  rest  on  the  former  deciuon ;  and  yet  the  principle  declared  is, 
that  ordinary  reasonable  diligence  is  sufficient,  and  the  law  does  not  regard  the 
fractions  of  the  day  in  sending  notice.  This  prindple  will  sustain  the  rale  as  it  is 
now  generally  and  best  understood  in  England  and  in  the  commercial  part  of  the 
United  States,  that  notice  put  into  the  post-office  on  the  next  day,  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  bo  as  to  be  ready  for  the  first  mail  that  goes  thereafter,  is  due  notice,  though 
it  may  not  be  muled  in  season  to  go  by  the  mail  of  the  day  afler  the  defaulL  So, 
in  Firth  y.  Thrush,  8  Bamw,  dt  Cress,  887,  an  attoraey  was  employed  to  gi?e  notice. 
He  was  not  informed  of  the  endorser's  residence  for  seyeral  weeks  after  the  bill 
was  dishonoured,  though  he  had  used  due  diligence.  He  then  took  a  day  to  con- 
sult the  holder  before  he  sent  the  notice,  and  it  was  held  to  be  a  yalid  notice.  lo 
Bownes  y.  PUnters*  Bank,  1  Smedes  dt  Jfarehall,  Miss.  R,  261,  the  strict  rule  is 
dedai'ed  to  be,  that  if  notice  is  to  be  sent  by  the  mail,  it  must  be  put  into  the  post- 
office  in  time  to  go  by  the  mail  the  day  next  succeeding  the  protest  if  a  mail  goes 
on  that  day,  unless  it  leayes  the  place  at  an  unreasonable  early  hour,  and  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  cases  aboye  cited  in  this  note  support  that  rule.  According 
to  this  decision,  and  for  which  I  feel  great  respect,  I  haye  perhaps  given  too  much 
latitude  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  note  to  some  of  the  cases.  Wemple  y.  Dan- 
gerfield,  2  ib,  445.  S.  P.  See,  also,  Beckwith  y.  Smith,  22  Maine  R.  126  to  a  P. 
This  last  case  required  that  the  notice  of  the  dishonour  of  a  bill  should  be  placed 
in  the  post-office  in  season  to  be  carried  by  the  mail  of  the  next  day  after  the  bill 
was  diflboDotired.    See,  also,  Darbiahire  y.  Parker,  6  EasCs  R.  8—10.    This  ypzed 
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conveyance,  he  is  not  required  to  see  that  the  notice  is  brought 
home  to  the  party.  ^  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  send  by  the  pub- 
lic mail.  The  notice  may  be  sent  by  a  private  conveyance, 
or  special  messenger;  audit  would  be  good  notice,  though  it 
should  happen  to  arrive  on  the  same  day,  a  little  behind  the 
mail.^  TVliere  the  parties  live  in  the  same  town,  and  within 
the  district  of  the  letter  carrier,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  notice 
by  letter  through  the  post-office.  (1)  K  there  be  no  penny- 
post  that  goes  to  the  quarter  where  the  drawer  lives,  the  no- 
tice must  be  personal,  or  by  a  special  messenger  sent  to  his 
dwelling-house  or  place  of  business,  and  the  duty  of  the  holder 
does  not  require  him  to  give  the  drawer  notice  at  any  other 
place.<^  (2)    The  notice,  in  all  cases,  is  good,  if  left  at  the 


questioD,  as  to  the  reasoDableDeas  of  notice,  was  largely  diBctused  in  Chick  ▼.  Pills- 
buy,  24  Maifu  R,  468,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  law  allowed  a  eonvenient  time 
ttfter  buiinet*  Hours  of  the  day  next  tueeeeding  that  of  the  dishonour  of  the  bOL 
Mr.  Justice  Shepley  made  an  elaborate  and  able  argument  against  this  relaxation 
of  the  rule,  and  he  supported  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  BayUy  en  BUh,  S  Am.  edit- 
Z^%  and  in  ChiUy  on  Bilh,  8th  Am.  ed.  514,  in  iayour  of  the  rule  that  notice 
most  be  giyen  by  the  expiration  of  the  day  following  that  of  the  refusal  or  dishonour 
of  the  bill,  whether  the  post  sets  off  early  or  late,  and  that  the  entire  day,  without 
rogard  to  the  departure  of  the  mail,  is  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  rule.  If 
the  party  resides  in  the  same  place,  the  notice  must  be  giyen  at  the  proper  hour 
of  that  day,  and  if  in  another  place,  then  by  the  pott  of  that  day.  He  says  that  the 
opinion  of  Ch.  J.  Best^  in  4  BingK  715,  is  the  only  one  that  sustains  the  rule  I  have 
suggested  in  this  note,  and  that  the  observations  of  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy  were  too 
latitndinary  in  allowing  the  entire  whole  day  next  after  the  dishonour.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  time  of  giving  the  notice  is  not  more  uniformly,  certainly  and 
definitively  defined.  I  apprehend  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the 
view  of  the  rule  as  taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Shepley. 

»  Dickins  v.  Beal,  10  Petert^  IT,  S.  Rep,  578. 

^  Story  on  Promiuory  Notes,  402. 410, 411.  Where  the  usual  communication 
from  one  place  to  another  is  by  post  or  mail  by  land,  that  mode  of  notice  cannot 
safely  be  omitted  by  the  holder,  unless  under  special  circumstances.  See  Chitty  on 
BUU,  c.  10.  BayUy  on  BiUe,  c.  7,  see.  2.  Btory  on  BiUt,  814.  828.  Story  on 
Promieeory  Notee,  410.  Thompson  on  Bills,  475—477,  which  is  cited  by  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  and  oontuns  the  condensed  law  on  the  subject 

•  Ireland  v.  Kip,  10  Jt^mson,  490.    Ransom  v.  Mack,  2  HUFs  N.  K  Rep,  587- 

(1)  The  rale  may  probably  be  now  considered  aa  efltabllshed,  (bat  wben  the  parties  lire  in  the 
nine  town  or  dty,  the  notloe  moat  be  pefeonal,  or  be  left  at  the  partiea^  residence  or  place  of  bad- 
neas ;  and  that  notice  throogh  the  maU,  nnleas  promptly  reoetved,  wHl  not  be  sofflcient  Bowl- 
ing r.  Harrfaon,  0  Howards  R.  248.  Hyalop  v.  Jonea,  8  JTLean^s  B.  96.  Foater  ▼.  Slneath,  9 
BleK.  B.  888.  Notice  left  in  the  poat-ofllce  of  Oongreaa,  for  a  member,  even  while  Congreaa  ia 
in  aeasion,  ia  not  sofflcient  to  charge  him  aa  endoraer,  wtthoat  proof  of  ita  aetnal  reception.  Hill 
V.  Vorveil,  8  Jf  *i«zi»*a  Jtq^  688. 

(9)  In  the  qyplicaflon  of  the  role  which  onder  certain  oiremnatsncea  pennita  the  notice  to  be 
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dwelling-house  of  the  party,  in  a  way  reasonably  calculated 
to  bring  the  knowledge  of  it  home  to  him ;  and  if  the  house 
be  shut  up  by  a  temporary  absence,  still  the  notice  may  be 
left  there.  (1)  If  the  parties  live  in  different  towns  or  states, 
the  letter  must  be  forwarded  to  the  post-o£Sce  nearest  to  the 
domicil  of  the  party,  though  under  certain  circumstances  a 
more  distant  post-office  may  do ;  but  the  cases  have  not  de- 
fined the  precise  distance  from  a  post-office  at  which  the  party 
must  reside,  to  render  the  service  of  notice  through  the  post- 
office  good.»  The  law  does  not  presume  that  the  holder  of  the 


Pierce  y.  Pendar,  6  MeUdlf  JL  866,  Shaw,  Ch.  J.  Sheldon  v.  Benham,  4  J7t2f< 
N,  T,  Rep,  129.  183.  The  hut  case  states  that  the  postroffice  is  not  a  pUoe  of 
deposit  for  noticefl^  where  the  parties  live  in  the  same  Tillage,  and  the  notice  does 
not  go  bj  mail  to  another  office.  But  the  penny-post  establishment  must  qualify 
this  rule  as  in  the  text  In  Alabama,  the  rule  is,  that  if  the  holder  of  the  paper 
and  the  party  sought  to  be  chaiged,  reside  in  the  same  place,  the  notice  must  be 
given  personally.  Foster  t.  McDonald,  8  Ala,  E,^  N.  S.  84.  The  English  rule  is, 
that  if  there  be  a  penny -post  establishment  in  the  city,  notice  through  the  post- 
office  in  the  same  city  or  town  is  sufficient  ChUiy  on  BiUi^  604.  And  this  is  the 
convenient  and  the  reasonable  rule. 

*  Grose,  J.,  and  Lawrence,  J.,  in  Darbishire  t.  Parker,  6  Eom^b  Rep,  10.  Scott  y. 
lifford,  9  ihid.  847.  Smith  t.  Mullett,  2  Campb,  208.  Hilton  v.  Fairdough,  ihid, 
688.  Williams  y.  Smith,  2  Bamw,  di  Aid,  496.  Bancroft  y.  Hall,  1  HoUt  N.  P, 
4*76.  Bray  y.  Hadwen,  6  Maule  <t  Selto,  68.  Jaduon  y.  Richards,  2  Coined  Rep, 
843.  Stewart  y.  Eden,  ibid,  121.  Corp  y.  M'Comb,  1  John*.  Com,  828.  Ireland  Y. 
Kip,  10  Johne,  Rep,  490,  and  11  ibid,  231.  Lenox  y.  Roberts,  2  Wheat,  Rep  878. 
Bussard  y.  Levering,  6  ibid.  102.  Undenberger  y.Beall,»6ul  104.  Shed  v.  Brett, 
1  Pick,  Rep.  401.  Mead  v.  Eogs,  6  Coioen**  Rep,  808.  Whittier  v.  GraflEan,  8 
GreenUaf'%  Rep,  82.  Bank  of  Columbia  v.  Lawrence,  1  Peteri  U,  8.  Rep,  678. 
Williams  y.  ITnited  States  Bank,  2  Peter^  IT,  8.  Rep,  96.  United  States  Bank  y. 
Cameal,  ibid,  648.  Gallagher  v.  Roberts,  2  Wa»h.  Oir,  Rep,  191.  Davis  v.  Wil- 
liams, PecJI^9  Tenn.  Rep,  191.  Remer  v.  Downer,  28  Wendell,  620.  Story  on  BilU, 
812  to  822.  When  it  is  ssid  that  notice  must  be  sent  by  the  mail  to  the  post- 
office  nearett  to  the  party  to  be  chaiged,  as  was  declared  in  Ireland  v.  Eip^  1 1  John- 
§on*8  R,  281,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  only  stated  as  a  general  rule,  and  does  not  ex- 
dude  modifications  of  it  Spencer,  Ch.  J.,  in  Reid  y.  Payne,  16  Johneon,  218.(2) 
It  is  not  the  universal  rule ;  and  if  the  party  be  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters 


sent  by  mat],  and  under  ofhen  reqnlrei  it  to  be  pononsl,  the  question  has  srlaen,  who  Is  the 
kelderj  for  the  porpoM  of  giving  nolloe ;  the  owner  of  the  note,  or  the  bank  or  notary,  who,  as 
agents  of  the  owner,  may  have  poiaeaaion  of  it  It  has  been  held  by  the  highest  anthorlty,  that 
it  Is  the  latter.    Bowling  v.  Hairison,  6  Boward^t  B.  948. 

(1)  Bo,  in  general,  a  personal  notice  is  good  if  given  anywhere.  Hydop  v.  Jones,  8  JPLean^e 
B.  96.  T^ere  may  be  an  ezeeption  in  eases  where  the  reo^tion  of  a  notice  is  an  offleial  aot* 
Beneca  Bank  v.  Neaas,  6  I>etUc^t  B.  829. 

(9)  Hence,  notice  may  be  sent  to  the  poet-offlce  of  the  makei^  residenoe,  though  he  reoeire  his 
mail  at  a  nearer  oflloe  in  another  town.   Seneca  Bank  v.  Neaas,  6  DenMs  B,  880. 
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paper  is  acquainted  with  the  residence  of  the  endorsers ;  and 
if  the  holder  or  notary,  after  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  resi- 


through  a  post-office  more  distaot  from  his  residence,  and  that  be  known  to  the 
holder,  notice  sent  there  is  good.  (1)    Thompson,  J.,  in  Bank  of  Columbia  ▼.  Law- 
rence, 1  Peteri  U.  8.  Rep.  078.    Btwy  <m  Bills,  sec.  29'7.  p.  8S2.    Southerland, 
J.,  in  4  Wendell,  881.    Reid  t.  Payne,  tup,    Cuyler  y.  Nellis,  4  WendeU,  898. 
Weakly  y.  Bell,  9  Watts,  278.    Bank  of  U.  S.  r.  Corneal,  2  Pelert^  JR.  648.    Ran- 
som T.  liack,  2  ffilfs  N.  K  Rep.  687.    F.  <b  M.  Bank  y.  Baffle  A  Massey,  4  Humph. 
Ihin,  R.  86.    If  the  party  be  accustomed  to  receive  his  letters  and  papers  at  two 
seyeral  post-offices,  even  if  they  be  in  different  towns,  and  not  equi-distant  from 
the  residence  of  the  party,  notice  directed  to  either  office  is  good.    Story  on  BilU, 
tup,    Sntherland,  J.,  st^a.     Bank  of  Oeneva  y.  Howlett^  4  Wendell  R.  828. 
Stoiy,  J.,  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  United  States  y.  Corneal,  sup.  (2)    It  would 
not  comport  with  practical  oonyenience,  as  Judge  Thompson  obseryed,  to  ^  any 
precise  distance  from  the  poet-office,  within  which  the  party  must  reside,  to  make  the 
notice  good.    Judge  Stoiy  observed  in  one  of  tbe  above  cases,  (2  Peters,  648,)  that 
the  difference  of  a  mile  between  the  two  post-offices  and  the  residence  of  the  party, 
was  too  trifling  to  afford  any  just  ground  of  preference.     In  the  case  from  4 
Wendell,  828,  a  difference  of  two  miles  was  adjudged  to  make  no  difference;  and 
in  the  case  in  Watts,  a  difference  of  eight  miles,  in  that  case,  made  no  alteration ; 
and  notice  directed  to  the  most  distant  post^yffice  was  held  good.    The  general 
rule  is  under  the  control  of  dreumstances^  and  the  policy  and  reason  of  the  rule  are, 
to  bring  home  the  notice  to  the  party  with  reasonable  diligence,  and  such  is  the 
language  and  authority  of  the  cases.    A  literal  adherence  to  the  admeasiu-ement 
of  distances  in  sustaining  the  general  rule,  would  produce  the  utmost  uncertainty 
and  injustice ;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  with  great  respect^  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana,  in  Mechanics'  and  Traders*  Bank  of  N.  O.  y.  Compton,  and  in  Nichol- 
son y.  Blanders^  8  RobtnsonU  La.  R.  4. 242,  laid  down  the  general  rule  with  fiir  too 
much  severity,  and  contrary  to  all  the  authorities,  "when  they  required  notice  to 
be  sent  to  the  nearest  poet-office,  though  the  party  received  his  letters  and  papers  at 
each  of  two  offices,  and  had  a  letter-box  in  the  most  distant  office ;  and  when  wit- 
nesses differed  in  one  of  the  cases  as  to  the  fact  which  office  was  nearest    See  Sto- 
ry on  Promissory  Notes,  412—418,  for  a  collection  of  the  general  roles  on  the  sub- 
ject   In  the  case  of  New-Orleans  and  C.  R  R.  Comp.  y. Robert,  9  Robinson  Low. 
R.  130,  the  trae  role  was  restored  and  declared ;  and  in  Jones  y.  Lewis,  8  Waits  dt  S. 
14,  notice  in  the  post-office  where  the  party  receives  his  letters  and  papers  is  good, 
unless  the  party  lives  in  the  post-town.    The  N.  T.  Revised  Statutes,  vol L  769, 770, 
sec  12 — 17,  make  provision  for  presentments  and  notices  on  negotiable  paper,  in 
special  cases,  as  when  part  of  the  dty  of  New-Tork  is  the  seat  of  an  infectious 
disease,  and  the  residence  of  parties  becomes  disturbed.    By  act  of  N.  T.,  April 


a)  Walker  v.  The  Bank  of  Angoita,  8  XeOe^s  B.  486.  Sherman  v.  CSark,  8  M'Lean*s  B. 
91.  If  the  endoner  has  changed  his  plaee  of  reddenoe  without  the  knowledge  of  the  partj 
giving  notice,  notice  at  the  Conner  residenoe  will  be  soffloient.  Union  Bank  of  Tenn.  v.  Goran, 
10  &  ^  M,  888.  Hunt  v.  Nugent,  id.  641.  Hont  v.  Fish,  4  Barb.  B.  824b  If  endomr  has 
aiBxed  name  of  plaee  opposite  his  name,  notice  may  be  aent  there,  though  It  be  neilher  his  resi- 
denoe nor  plaee  of  bulneai.  Morria  v.  Hoaaon,  4  3an^.  3,CB.9S,  Bormeater  v.  iarran,  t 
Bnff.L.JbB.B.4lOi. 

(2)  Bee  BeU  V.  Hagentown  Bank,7  OiU,  B.  216. 
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dence  of  the  endorser,  cannot  ascertain  it,  or  niistakes  it,  and 
gives  the  notice  a  wrong  direction,  the  remedy  against  the  en- 
dorser is  not  lost.* 
*108  *rhe  notice  must  specify  that  the  bill  is  dishon- 
oured ;  and  the  design  of  it  is,  that  the  drawer  may  be 
enabled  to  secure  his  claim  against  the  acceptor,  and  the  en- 
dorser against  the  maker,  and  the  notice  may  come  from  any 
person  who  is  a  party  to  the  bill ;  and  it  will  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  every  other  party,  and  operate  as  a  notice  from 
each  endorser,  b  So,  any  agent,  having  possession  of  the  bill, 
may  give  the  notice,  and  it  need  not  state  at  whose  request  it 
was  given,  nor  who  was  the  owner  of  the  bill.®    There  is  no 


28d,  1886,  c.  141,  notice  of  DOD-acoeptaDce  of  a  bill,  or  of  non-payment  of  a  biU, 
note  or  other  negotiable  instrument,  may  be  directed  to  the  city  or  town  where  the 
person  resided  at  the  time  of  drawing,  making  or  endorsing  tiie  same,  milesa  the 
person,  at  the  time  of  his  signature,  specify  the  post-office  to  which  notice  is  to  be 
addressed. 

•  Chapman  ▼.  Lipscombe,  1  Johruon't  Rep,  294.  Barr  ▼.  Marsh,  9  Teryer,  268. 
Diligent  inquiry  is  requisite  as  to  the  residence  of  the  party  to  be  charged,  even 
though  the  note  be  dated  at  a  particular  place ;  (1)  and  if  the  holder  of  the  bill 
knows  the  residence  of  the  drawer,  a  mistake  of  the  notary  or  derk  who  gives  the 
notice  of  the  dishonour,  of  the  drawer's  place  of  residence  through  ignorance  of  it, 
will  not  excuse  the  holder,  who  ought  to  hare  informed  his  agent  of  the  place  of 
residence.  Fitler  ▼.  Morris^  6  Wharton,  406.  Where  the  endorser's  domidlwasat 
Boston,  and  he  had  an  agent  there  who  had  ehaige  of  his  business  in  his  absence,  and 
the  note  was  made  and  payable  at  New- York,  notice  of  default  to  the  endorser  by 
mail,  at  Washington,  where  he  was  residing  as  a  member  of  congress,  then  in  ses- 
sion, was  held  sufficient.    Chorestare  v.  Webster,  6  Metealf,  1. 

^  Jameson  y.  Swinton,  2  Campb.  Rep.ZlZ.  Solarte  ▼.  Palmer,  7  Bingham,  680. 
Ohanoine  v.  Fowler,  8  Wendell,  178.  Bayley  on  BilU,  pp.  254 — 266.  Story  on 
Promiuory  Notes,  860.  Chapman  y.  Keane,  4  Neville  d:  Manning,  607.  8  Adol- 
phrn  ds  Ellis,  198.  S.  C;  and  it  oyerrules  Tindall  y.  Brown,  in  1  Term,  on  the 
point  as  to  the  person  giving  the  notice.  Maro  y.  Johnson,  9  Terger,  6.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Cowen,  in  Halliday  y.  MDougall,  20  Wendell,  86,  considers  it  to  be  ^e  duty 
of  the  notary  to  give  the  notice.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  notary  to  give  no- 
tice of  a  protest  Bank  of  Rochester  y.  Gray,  2  HUts  N  7.  R.  227.  See  Story 
on  Bills,  840.  842.  Though  it  is  usual  for  a  notary  public  to  demand  payment  of 
a  promissory  note,  and  to  give  notice  of  the  default,  this  is  a  matter  of  oonyenience, 
and  not  an  official  duty  required  by  kw.  Burke  y.  M'Kay,  2  Howard  U,  8.  Rep, 
66.    Story  on  Promissory  Notes,  pp.  847 — 849. 

*  The  decision  in  Chapman  y.  iTea^itf,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  establishes 
the  doctrine,  that  the  party  entitled  as  holder  to  sue,  may  avail  himself  of  notice 
given  in  due  time  by  any  other  party  to  the  bill,  against  any  other  person  on  the 

(1)  So  held  in  Osnrol  v.  Upton,  8  OomifL  S,  STB. 
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precise  form  of  the  notice.  (1)  It  is  sufficient  that  it  state  the 
fact  of  non-payment  and  dishonour  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  not 
necessaiy  for  flie  holder  to  state  expressly,  when  it  may  be 
nstly  implied,  that  the  holder  looks  to  the  endorser.^  It  is 
sufficient  for  an  agent  to  give  notice  to  his  principal  of  the 
dishonour  of  a  bill,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  give  notice  to  all 
the  prior  parties;  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  for  the  prin- 
cipal to  give  the  requisite  notice,  with  due  diligence,  to  the 
parties  to  be  fixed.^    The  party  receiving  notice  is  bound 

to  give  notice  likewise  to  those  who  stand  behind  him,  and  to 

* 

bill,  who  would  be  liable  to  the  holder  if  he  had  giyen  the  notice.  The  notice 
enures  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  other  parties  to  the  bill,  whether  antecedent  or  sub- 
ieqnent  to  the  party  giving  the  notice.  Story  en  Bills,  842,  note.  But  notice 
given  by  a  third  person,  or  by  a  mere  stranger,  not  a  party  to  the  bill,  and  not 
authorized,  amounts  to  a  mere  nullity.  Ghanoine  ▼.  Fowler,  8  Wendell,  178.  Story 
on  Prcmieoory  Notee,  846.    Hartley  ▼.  Case,  4  Bamto.  <£r  Cress.  889. 

•  Shed  ▼.  Brett,  1  Pick.  Rep.  401.  Mills  t.  United  States  Bank,  11  Wheat,  Rep. 
481.  United  States  Bank  y.  Corneal,  2  Peter^  U.  S.  Rep.  648.  Cook  ▼.  French, 
10  Adolph.  dt  Ellis,  181.  Gilbert  y.  Dennis,  8  Metealf,  496.  Soharte  y.  Palmer,  7 
Bing.  680.  682.  Strange  y.  Price,  10  Adolph.  tt  EUis,  126.  Furze  y.  Sherwood,  2 
Adolph.  ds  Ellis,  N.  S.  888.  King  y.  Bickley,  t6.  419.  In  the  case  of  Furze  y. 
Sherwood,  Lord  Ch.  J.  Denman  went  fully  and  clearly  through  all  the  cases,  and 
exposed  their  unsteady  and  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  rule  of  notice  relative 
to  the  statement  of  dishonour,  and  that  the  holder  looked  to  the  party  for  pay- 
ment It  appears  to  me,  that  the  law  in  the  text  is  according  to  the  latest  rule 
adopted  in  the  English  and  American  cases,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Story.  Story  on  Promissory  Notes,  482—486.  The  three  facts  requisite 
to  due  notice  of  the  dishonour  of  a  bill  are— 1.  That  the  biU  was  presented  when 
due.  2.  That  it  was  dishonoured.  8.  That  the  party  to  whom  the  notice  is  ad- 
dressed is  to  be  held  liable  for  the  payment  of  it;  and  if  all  these  facts  appear  in 
the  notice,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  or  reasonable  implication  or  intend- 
ment, it  is  good  notice.  Hedger  y.  Steyenson,  2  Meeson  d:  Wels.  799.  Lewis  y. 
Gknnperts,  6  id.  899. 

^  Haynes  y.  Birks,  8  Bos.  di  Pull.  699.  Bank  U.  S.  y.  Qoddard,  6  Mason,  866. 
Fhippa  y.  Milbury  Bank,  8  MeteaJf,  79.  Tunno  y.  Lague,  2  Johns.  Cos,  1.  Colt 
y.  Noble,  6  Mass,  Rep.  167.  Firth  y.  Thrush,  8  Bamw.  d:  Cress.  887.  An  agent 
of  the  holder  is  allowed  one  day  to  give  notice  to  his  principal  of  a  default,  and  the 
principal  one  day  thereafter  to  giye  notice  to  the  drawer  or  prior  endorser.    Ibid, 

(1)  Notice  of  the  non-payment  of  a  note  to  duuige  an  eadoner,  most  tinow  that  the  present- 
ment was  made  at  the  proper  time.  Wynn  v.  Alden,  4  Denlc^t  R.  168.  But  it  need  not  state  who 
Is  the  owner,  or  at  whoso  reqnest  protest  was  made.    Bradley  t.  Darls,  96  Maine  R,  4B. 

It  most  state  in  express  terms,  or  by  necessary  implication,  that  the  note  has  been  dishonoured. 
Bailey  t.  Porter,  1AM.AW.4A.  Dole  ▼.  Gold,  6  Barh.JS.  O.  Rep.  490.  Piatt  ▼.  Drake,  1  Doug. 
( JAdk.)  R,  296.  Beals  t.  Peck,  18  Barb.  R.  246.  MiUersh  ▼.  Bippen,  11  Bng.  L.  S  K  R.  699. 
And  the  identity  of  the  note  most  be  established  with  s  like  certahity.  Oaynga  Bank  ▼.  Warden, 
1  OMnsC  R.  418. 

A  noOoe  stating  a  demand  and  reAisal  on  the  seooiME  day  of  grace,  will  not  bind  the  endorser. 
Etting  ▼.  Bchaylkm  Bank,  S  JSorr's  iK.  866. 
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whom  he  means  to  resort  for  indemniiy ;  and  if  a  second  en- 
dorser, on  receiving  notice  of  the  dishonour  of  the  bill, 
*109  should  *neglect  to  give  the  like  notice,  with  due  dili- 
gence to  the  first  endorser,  the  latter  would  not  be 
liable  to  him.^  It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  case  of  notice  of 
the  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  of  a  bill,  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  and  protest  should  accompany  the  notice.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  notice  of  the  fact.^  'K  several  parts,  as  is 
usual,  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  be  drawn,  they  aU  contain  a 
condition  to  be  paid,  provided  the  otl^ers  remain  unpaid,  and 
they  collectively  amount  to  one  bill,  and  a  payment  to 
the  holder  of  either  is  good,  and  a  payment  of  one  of 
a  set  is  payment  of  the  whole.  The  drawer  or  endorser,  to 
be  charged  on  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  is  entitled,  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  bill,  to  call  for  the  protest,  and  the  iden- 
tical bill,  or  number  of  the  set  protested,  before  he  is  bound 
to  pay ;  and  it  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  it  at  the  trial, 
or  account  for  its  absence.<^  His  rights  attach  to  the  bill  that 
has  been  dishonoured,  and  he  is  entitled  to  call  for  it.  He 
may  want  it  for  his  own  indemnity,  and  without  it  he  might 
be  exposed  to  claims  from  some  lona  fide  holder  or  person, 
who  had  paid  it  ^ujgra  jgrote^t^  for  his  honour.  He  is  not 
bound  to  produce  the  other  parts  of  the  set,  or  to  account  for 
their  non-production.^ 


•  Morgan  ▼.  Woodworth,  8  /oAfu.  (7at.  89.  PathUrf  IVaiU  du  Con.  de  Change^ 
No.  163.  Bat  if  tbe  first  endorser  has,  in  point  of  fact»  had  dne  notice  from  any 
eubeequent  holder,  it  is  sufficient  Stafford  ▼.  Yates,  18  Johmon^  82'7.  Stanton  t. 
Blossom,  14  MaM,  Rep,  116.  Bayley  on  Bills,  4th  edit  168.  Each  succesaiye  en- 
dorser, who  receiyes  notice  of  the  dishononr,  is  entitled  to  the  whole  day  on  which 
he  receives  notice,  and  need  not  give  notice  to  the  antecedent  endorsers,  until  tbe 
next  daj  after  receiTing  notice,  even  if  they  liye  in  the  same  city  or  town ;  and  if 
they  live  in  different  places,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  he  sends  notice  by  the  post  of 
the  next  day  after  the  notice.    Story  on  PromUwry  Notei,  891.  898.  896. 

^  Cromwell  ▼.  Hynson,  2  Etp.  N,  P.  Pep.  611.  Cbaters  y.  Bell,  4  ibid.  4S. 
Bobins  y.  Gibson,  1  Jfaule  d:  Selw,  289.  Lenox  y.  Leyerett,  10  JioMS.  Rep,  1. 
WaUace  y.  Agry,  4  Maeon,  886.  Goodman  y.  Haryey,  6  Neville  d  Manninff,  872. 
S.  0.  Adolph.  dt  JEllie,  870.  The  notarial  protest  of  a  foreign  bill  must  set  forth, 
specifically,  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  exhibited  to  the  acceptor  when  payment  waa 
demanded.    Musson  y.  Luke,  4  Howard  R,  262. 

•  Powell  y.  Roach,  6  Ssp,  N.  P,  Rep,  76.  Reaves,  420. 424  sec  74.  Eenwor- 
thy  y.  Hopkins,  1  Johns,  Cos,  107.    Wells  y.  Whitehead,  16  Wendell,  627. 

<  Downes  y.  Church,  IS  Petert^  Rep,  206.  See  Slory  on  Bills,  461 — 169,  where 
the  cases  and  the  rules  as  to  notice  are  diligently  and  fully  noted. 
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There  are  many  cases  in  whicli  notice  is  not  requisite,  or 
the  want  of  it  waived.  (1) 

If  the  party  be  absent,  or  has  absconded,  (2)  or  his  place  of 
residence  be  unknown,  and  due  and  diligent  inquiry  be  made, 
or  he  have  no  residence,  or  giving  notice  be  physically  or 
morally  impossible,  as  by  the  operation  of  the  vis  majoTy  the 
want  of  notice  will  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  must  be  given  as 
soon  as  the  impediment  is  removed. »  If  the  drawee  refuses 
to  accept,  because  he  has  no  effects  of  the  drawer  in  hand, 
and  the  drawer  had  no  right  to  draw,  and  no  right  to  expect 
his  bill  would  be  paid,  protest  and  notice  to  the  drawer  are 
not  necessaiy.b  This  exception  to  the  general  rule  proceeds 
on  the  ground  of  fraud  in  the  drawer,  or  that  notice 
to  him  would  be  useless  ;  *but  the  courts  have  regret-  *110 
ted  the  existence  of  the  exception,  and  they  confine  it 
strictly  to  the  case  of  want  of  effects,  and  where  the  drawee 


»  Chitty  on  BHl%,  c.  8.  860,  a  9.  889.  422,  c.  la  486—488.  Tunno  t.  Lague,  2 
Johnaon't  Gates,  1.  Hopkirk  t.  Page,  2  Brock,  R,  20.  Tunstall  y.  Walker,  2 
SmedtB  dt  Marthall  Mu$.  R,  fiZS.  Story  on  Bills,  847—861.  Story  on  Protnis- 
sory  Notes,  803—808.  Pardessus,  Droit  Com.  tome  ii  art  426.  484  Between 
the  immediate  parties  who  have  tranaferred  and  receiyed  the  note,  if  receiving  the 
note  80  near  the  time  of  its  matarity  renders  it  impracticable  to  present  it  in  due 
season,  it  forms  a  valid  excuse  for  non-presentment  in  proper  time.  But  this  does 
not  apply  to  other  parties  who  are  held  to  a  strict  compliance,  and  numerous  ex- 
ceptions are  collected  and  stated.    Story  on  Promissory  Notes,  pp.  808,  809 — 81*7. 

^  Bickerdike  v.  BoUman,  1  Term  Rep,  406.  French  y.  Bank  of  Columbia,  4 
Cranch,  168. 164.  Dickins  y.  Beal,  10  Petert^  U.  S.  Rep,  672.  Eemble  y.  Mills, 
2  SeoU*s  N,  R.  121.  Williams  y.  Brashear,  19  Louis,  R,  870.  In  Alabama  the 
rule  is  declared  to  be,  that  if  the  drawee  had  no  effects  of  the  drawer  in  hand,  from 
the  time  the  bill  was  drawn  up  to  the  time  of  its  maturity,  presentment  and  notice 
need  not  be  proved,  notwithstanding  the  bill  may  be  drawn  in  good  faith,  and  if 
duly  presented  would  have  been  honoured,  Foard  y.  Womack,  2  Ala,  R,  N.  S.  868. 
This  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  rule. 


(1)  The  endorser  of  a  bill  may  wslve  presentment  and  notice,  and  saeh  an  afpreement  is  valid 
and  binding  withoat  any  oonslderatlon.  Coddfngton  v.  Davis,  8  Demio^s  R,  16.  Affirmed  on  ap- 
peal 1  Comet,  B,  186.  The  waiver  in  this  ease  was  a  waiver  of  protest  merely,  bat  it  was 
held  tliat  thlsjMr  m  was  a  waiver  of  demand  and  notice,  1  Comet,  189,  IM.  The  protest  is  the 
best  evidence  of  demand  and  notice.  Per  Gardiner,  J.  In  Loniaiana,  it  has  been  held  that  saoh 
a  waiver  is  not  a  waiver  of  notice  thongh  it  was  of  demand.  Wall  v.  Bry,  1  La,  Ann,  J?.  818. 
▲n  aoknowledgment  of  liability,  or  a  promise  to  pay  after  the  note  becomes  due,  Is pr ima  foMie 
evidenee  both  of  presentment  and  notice.    90  FL  i?.  606. 

(2)  Where  the  party  called  at  the  coanting-hoose  of  the  drawer  to  give  notice,  and  finding  the 
door  locked,  was  unable  to  obtain  admittance,  and  came  away  without  leaving  notice,  held,  the 
flusiB  were  proof  of  a  dlq>ensation  of  notice,  bat  woald  not  sapp<Mrt  an  allegatioa  of  doe  'nolioe 
AUen  V.  Edmondaoa,  9  WeU,  H,  A  Oordon^s  B,  719. 
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is  not  indebted  to  the  drawer,  and  to  other  cases  in  which  the 
drawer  had  no  right  to  expect  that  his  bill  would  be  honoured, 
and  in  fact  when  the  drawing  of  the  bill  amounted  to  frand.>- 
Notice  is  requisite,  if  the  want  of  it  would  produce  detriment ; 
as  if,  in  case  notice  had  been  given,  and  the  bill  taken  up,  the 
drawer  would  have  had  his  remedy  over  against  some  third 
person ;  or  if  it  was  drawn  with  a  bona  fde  expectation  of 
assets  in  the  hands  of  the  drawee,  as  upon  the  faith  of  con- 
signment not  come  to  hand,  or  upon  the  ground  of  some 
mercantile  agreement.^  The  exception  applies  only  to  the 
drawer,  and  not  to  the  endorser  of  a  bill  drawn  without  fimds, 
for  he  is  presumed  to  know  nothing  of  the  arrangements 
between  the  drawer  and  drawee  ;<^  and  it  is  now  settled  in 
England,  in  France  and  in  this  country,  that  neither  the  death 
nor  the  insolvency  of  the  drawer  or  drawee,  or  acceptor,  nor 
the  fact  that  the  drawee  had  absconded,  does  away  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  demand  of  payment,  and  notice  to  the  drawer  oi* 
endorser ;  (1)  nor  does  knowledge  in  the  endorser,  when  he 
endorsed  the  paper,  of  the  insolvency  of  the  maker  of  the  note, 
or  drawee  of  the  bill,  do  away  the  necessity  of  "notice  in 
*111    order  to  charge  him.^    It  was  left  undecided  in  *  Rhode 


*  The  English  judges  baye  expressed  strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  doctrine  that 
exemplB  the  holder  from  giring  notice  on  any  pretence  whatever.  This  was  the 
case  with  Lord  Oh.  J.  Eyre,  \B,&  Ptdler,  654.  Lord  Alvanley,  8  id,  241.  Lord 
EUenborougb,  in  1  Ecat^  859.  Ch.  J.  Abbott,  in  8  ^.  <^  Aid.  628.  Ch.  Justice 
Tindal,  in  6  Bingfugm,  628,  and  they  resist  the  extension  of  the  principle. 

^  Rogers  ▼.  Stephens,  2  Term  Rep,  718.  Comey  v.  Da  Costa^  1  Eip,  K,  P. 
Rep,Z(i%  Staples  y.  Okmes,  ihid,  882.  Clegg  y.  Cotton,  8  Bot.  tk  Full  289. 
Brown  y.  Maffey,  16  Ea8t*9  Rep,  216.  Rucker  y.  Hiller,  16  f6tdL  48.  Coiy  y. 
Scott,  8  Bamw.  A  Aid  619.  French  y.  Bank  of  Columbia,  4  CnmcKt  Rep,  141. 
Oathell  y.  Goodwin,  1  Earr.  dt  GUl^  468.  Eichelberger  y.  Unley,  *l  Harr,  d 
Johns.  881.  Farmers'  Bank  v.  Yanmeter,  4  Randolph,  658.  Norton  y.  Pickering, 
8  Bamto.  ds  Creu,  610.  Lafitte  y.  Slatter,  6  Bingham,  628.  Dickins  y.  Beal,  10 
PeUri  U,  8,  Rep,  672. 

•  Wilkes  y.  Jacks,  Peake't  N,  P,  Cat,  202.  Leach  y.  Hewett,  4  IhunUm^  780. 
Ramdnlollday  y.  Darieax,  4  Wash,  Oir.  Rep,  61.    Story  on  BilU,  857. 

«  Nicholson  y.  Gouthit^  2  H.Blmckt.  Rep,  609.  Eedaile  y.  Sowerby,  11  Saatt 
Rep,  114.  Howe  y.  Bowes,  6  Taunt,  Rep,  SO.  Rhode  y.  Proctor,  4  Bamw,  db 
Creu,  617.  Jackson  y.  Richards,  2  Caines*  Rep.  848.  French  y.  Bank  of  Colum- 
bia, 4  Oraneh,  141.    Sandford  y.  DiUaway,  10  Mast,  Rep.  62.    Buck  y.  Cotton,  2 

(1)  Soioflezlbteli  this  role,  ilial  it  was  dedand  In  a  lata  ease,  that  demand  mast  benaada, 
thou^  <t«0CMMr<aln  payment  would  be  raloied.   Qrajr.  Bell,  9  Bioh,  B,  6?. 
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Y.  Proctar^^  whether  in  the  case  of  the  bankraptey  of  the 
parly  entitled  to  notice,  the  holder  was  bound  to  give  notice  to 
the  assignees ;  though  the  intimation  in  that  and  other  cases 
is,  and  it  is  clearly  the  better  opinion,  that  the  notice  to  the 
assignees  would  be  proper,  if  assignees  had  been  chosen  when 
notice  was  to  be  giren.^  If  a  bank  check  be  taken  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  it  is  not  an  absolute  payment, 
but  only  the  means  to  procure  the  money,  and  the  holder  is 
bound  to  present  it  for  payment  with  ordinary  diligence,  and 
the  next  day  will  be  in  season.  But  if  the  bank  be  totally 
prohibited,  by  process  of  law,  firom  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions, before  the  check  can,  with  due  diligence,  be  presented, 
no  demand  need  be  made  or  notice  given ;  and  the  holder 
may  waive  the  check  altogether,  and  resort  to  his  original 
demand.*^  So,  if  the  maker  of  the  check  has  no  funds  in  the 
bank  at  the  date  of  the  check,  it  need  not  be  presented  for 
payment  previous  to  a  suit  upon  it^  (1) 
Giving  time  by  the  holder  to  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  or  maker 


Cbjifb  Rep.  126.  JoDiata  Bank  y.  Hall,  Id  8«rg.  db  RomU,  187.  Groton  y.  Dall- 
heim,  5  OreenUaf,  476.  HiU  y.  Martio,  12  MartitCt  LouU  Rep,  177.  Jewey  T. 
Wilbur,  1  BaUej^s  8.  O.  Rep,  468.  Hightower  y.  lyy,  2  Partef'*  Ala.  Rep.  808 
Denny  y.  Palmer,  6  Iredell  N.  O.  R.  628.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  ComnufUariee,  yoL  L 
418,  meotioDs  a  Dumber  of  Scotch  decistoDs  to  the  eame  effect  See,  also,  PordM- 
■hm,  tome  il  art  424.  part  6.  tit  8.  o.  8.  sec.  4,  and  Siory  on  BUU,  805.  861.  874. 
Code  de  Com,  art  168,  to  the  same  point. 

*  6  Bamw,  ds  Cresi.  417. 

^  See  ex  parte  Moliae,  19  Vetetfe  Rep.  216,  and  Thmnpeon  on  BUU,  686,  as 
cited  to  that  point  by  Mr.  Justioe  Bayley,  in  Rhode  y.  Proctor.  See,  also,  B^e 
Com.  yol  i.  421.  (2) 

*  Cromwell  A  Wing  y.  Loyett  1  ffalTe  K,  T,  Rep,  66.  A  promissory  note, 
taken  for  a  prior  debt,  may  operate  as  a  payment  of  it^  bat  it  is  a  conditional  pay- 
ment only,  if  not  intended  for  an  absolute  payment,  and  the  intention  one  way  or 
the  other  is  matter  of  presumption  and  proof.  Story  on  PromUaory  Ifotei,  689« 
and  see  the  numerous  cases  there  collected. 

'  Franklin  <fc  Smith  y.  Yanderpool,  1  Hall,  78. 


(1)  So  whm  a  note  keld  by  a  bank  b  payable  at  (he  Bank,  if  the  maker  hare  no  ftmds  there  at 
ill  matority,  no  formal  demand  upon  him  Is  neeesBary.  Bowrinf  y.  Andrews,  8  JPLean^e  R, 
676.  OQlett  ▼.  AyerUl,  6  Benio^a  S,  86.  But  the  tame  mle  does  not  apply  to  the  endonei^  and 
ha  wm  be  discharged  unlets  he  hare  notice.    Garter  t.  Fowler,  16  Jf.  d  W,  B,  748. 

Where  a  note  is  made  payable  at  a  bank,  it  most  appear  from  the  notice  of  presentmenti  noC 
only  that  demand  was  made  of  the  proper  officer,  bat  of  him  at  (Ke  lank,  Seneoa  Bank  y« 
NeaM,6/lsnlc^ti2.889. 

(9)  It  is  deelared  wtfhont  qudUloatton  by  Mr.  Jostlee  Stosy,  that  bankmptey  wianot  exeose 
demand.   8toryo»Batej%W0,SM, 
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of  a  note,  will  discharge  the  other  parties ;  but  the  agreement 
for  delay  mnst  be  one  having  a  sufficient  consideration,  and 
binding  in  law  npon  the  parties ;  mere  indulgence  will  work 
no  prejudice.^     If  the  holder  gives  time  to  the  endorser, 

knowing  that  the  note  was  made  for  his  accommoda- 
*H2    tion,  he  does  not  thereby  discharge  *the  drawer> 

Simply  forbearing  to  sue  the  acceptor,  or  taking  collat- 
eral security  from  him,  is  no  discharge ;  but  giving  him  new 
credit  and  time,  or  accepting  a  composition  in  discharge  of 
the  acceptor,  will  produce  that  result.  The  principle  is,  that 
the  drawer  and  endorser  are  in  the  light  of  sureties  for  the 
acceptor  ;(1)  and  the  holder  must  do  nothing  to  impair  the 
right  whidi  they  have  to  resort  by  suit  to  the  acceptor  for 
indemnity,  or  which  would  amount  to  a  breach  of  faith  in 
him  towards  the  acceptor.^  If  the  liability  of  the  surety  be 
varied,  it  discharges  him  ;  or  if  he  can  sue  the  acceptor,  in 
consequence  of  the  resort  over  to  him  by  the  holder,  notwith- 
standing the  time  given  to  or  the  composition  made  with  the 
acceptor,  by  the  holder,  the  latter  is  enabled  indirectly  to 
violate  his  contract  with  the  acceptor.*'    But  receiving  part 


•  ITLemore  y.  Powell,  16  WktaL  Rep.  554.  Planters*  Bank  t.  Sellman,  2  GUI 
S  Johfu,  280.  Bank  y.  Ujen,  1  Bailees  8,  C.  Rep.  412.  Greely  ▼.  Dow,  2  Met- 
e0lf$  R.  lis.  Glirke  t.  Henly,  8  Tounffe  (b  Collyer,  187.  Story  an  BUls,  608. 
Fnuder  v.  Dick,  5  Rob.  ZouU.  R.  249.  Giving  indulgence  to  the  acceptor,  after 
jadgmeDt  against  the  drawer,  does  not  discharge  him.  Pole  t.  Ford,  2  ChiUt/'s 
Rep,  26.    Huie  v.  Bailey,  16  Zouii,  R,21B. 

^  Walker  y.  Baok  of  Montgomery  Counly,  12  Serff.  Jt  Raiufle,  882.  S.  0. 9  ibid. 
229. 

•  Phflpot  y.  Briant^  4  Bingham,  111.  Planters'  Bank  y.  Sellaum,  2&  OUl  A 
Jokm.  280.  Nolte  y.  His  Creditors,  19  Martinis  Louis,  Rep.  9.  Same  law  in 
respect  to  the  endorser  of  a  note.  Couch  y.  Waring,  9  Conn.  Rep.  261.  Mere 
delay  by  the  payee  of  a  note  due,  in  enforcing  payment  against  the  principal,  does 
not  diadiarge  the  surety.    Freeman's  Bank  v.  Rollins,  18  Maine  Rep,  202. 

'  JBx  parte  Smith,  8  Bro,  1.    Walwyo  v.  St  Quintin,  1  Boi.  d:  PtdL  662.    Eng- 


(1)  In  Ourter  t.  Ftower,  l9Jf.db  W.  Rep.  T51,  (he  drawer  and  endorser  are  declared  to  sa»- 
talik  Ihe  rslattoD  of  sureties.  But  rach  langnage  to  not  to  be  taken  withoat  qoalUlcatlon.  For 
though  a  surety  Is  dtochsrsed  If  the  part  j  for  whom  he  to  bound  discharges  securities,  the  same 
role  does  not  apply  to  an  endorwr.  He  will  not  be  dtocharged  though  the  endMser  takes  secu- 
rity of  the  maker,  and  afterwards  dtocharges  It  without  hto  consent.  Pitto  t.  Googdon,  S  ComMU  B. 
852.    BurdT.  Little,  12  ifaM.J2. 608. 

If  anend<M«er  add  the  word  eurety  or  eeeurUy  to  their  names,  the  only  eflTeet  of  these  words 
to  to  glTethem  the  priTileges  of  safeties  in  addition  to  their  righto  as  endorsers.  As  endorsers, 
they  esnnol  be  made  liable  without  demand  and  nodee.  Bradford  ▼.  Correy,5  Airft.  &  C.  B, 
4KL 
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of  the  debt  from  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  or  maker  of  note, 
works  no  prejudice  to  the  holder's  right  against  the  drawer 
or  endorsers,  for  it  is  in  aid  of  all  parties  who  are  eventually 
liable. »    All  that  the  rule  requires  is,  that  the  holder  shall 
not  so  deal  with  the  acceptor  of  the  bill  or  maker  of  the  note, 
hj  giving  time,  or  compounding,  or  giving  credit,  as  to  pre- 
judice the  right  of  the  other  parties  to  the  bill,  without  their 
assent,  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  of  recourse  against  the 
maker  or  acceptor.    The  holder  may  give  time  to  an  imme- 
diate endorser,  and  proceed  against  the  parties  behind  him. 
A  prior  party  to  a  bill  is  not  discharged  by  a  release  of  a  sub- 
sequent party.    But  the  holder  cannot  reverse  this  order,  and 
compound  with  prior  parties  without  the  consent  of  subsequent 
ones,  for  it  varies  the  rights  of  the  subsequent  parties,  and 
^discharges  them.    The  release  or  discharge  of  a  prior    *118 
endorser,  discharges  all  subsequent  endorsers.    The 
parties  to  a  bill  are  chargeable  in  different  order.    The  accep- 
tor is  first  liable,  and  the  endorsers  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  on  the  bill ;  and  taking  new  security,  or  giving  time,  or 
dischargingorcomponndingwith  a  snbsequent endorser,  can- 
not  prejudice  a  prior  endorser,  because  he  has  no  rights  against 
a  subsequent  endorsee.^    The  acceptor,  whether  for  accom- 
modation or  for  value,  is  not  discharged  by  time  given  to  or 
security  taken  from  other  parties  to  the  bill.^ 

K  due  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  be  not 
given,  or  a  demand  on  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note  be  not 
made,  yet  a  subsequent  promise  to  pay,  by  the  party  entitled 
to  notice,  be  he  either  drawer  or  endorser,  will  amount  to  a 
waiver  of  the  want  of  demand  or  notice,  provided  the  prom- 
ise was  made  clearly  and  unequivocally,  and  even  under  a 
mistake  of  the  law,  if  it  was  with  full  Imowledge  of  the  fact 


Ush  T.  Darley,  2  t6id  61.  Clark  t.  Devlin,  8  t6td  86.  iSr  poret  Wilaon,  11  Fm. 
Rep.  410.  Gould  v.  Robson,  8  Ea$f$  Eep,  Sit.  Pring  r.  OlarkaoD,  1  Bamw,  dt 
Or$M,  14. 

*  Lyncfa  y.  Rejmolck,  16  Jckiu,  Eep,  41. 

^  Eogliah  ▼.  Darley,  8  £ip.  If,  P.  Rep,  49.  8. 0. 3  Bo:  A  PnlL  61.  Smith  t. 
Enoz,  8  Eip,  If,  P„Rep.  46.  Suveant  y.  Appleton,  6  Mat$,  Rep,  85.  Clopper  y. 
Union  Bank  of  Maryland,  T  Marr,  ds  Johne,  100.  Hawkraa  y.  Tbomptoo^  2 
M'LMiC%Rep.  111. 

•  Story  on  BUU,  295.  Chilly  on  BUle,  e.  7.  9.  WaUiM  y.  McOome]],  18 
PeUn,  186. 
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of  a  want  of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  holder.*^  The 
weight  of  authority  is,  that  this  knowledge  maj  be  inferred 
as  a  &ct  from  the  promise,  under  the  attending  circumstances, 
without  requiring  clear  and  affirmative  proof  of  the  know- 
)edge>  So,  if  the  endorser,  before  or  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bill,  has  protected  himself  from  loss  by  taking  sufficient  col- 
lateral security  of  the  maker  of  tlie  note,  or  an  assignment  of 
his  property,  it  is  a  waiver  of  his  legal  right  to  require  proof 
of  demand  and  notice.  <^ 


■  CMtty  <m  Bitti,  c.  10.  638—686.  Goodall  t.  Dollej,  1  Term  Rep,  71 2.  Hope 
T.  Alder,  6  iSui^f  Rep,  16,  in  natii.  Borradaile  t.  Lowe»  4  Taunt  Rep.  98. 
SteyeDS  y.  Lynch,  2  Campb.  y,  P,  882.  12  East,  88.  S.  0.  Miller  y.  Hacklej,  6 
Johfu.  Rep.  876.  Martin  y.  Winslow,  2  Matcn*e  Rep,  241 .  Fotheriogham  y.  Price, 
1  Baife  Rep.  291.  TbomtoD  y.  Wjnn,  12  Wheat  Rep.  188.  Plate  y.  M'CIare,  4 
Randolph,  164.  Otis  y.  Hoisey,  8  J^.  H.  Rep.  846.  Reynolds  y.  Douglas,  12 
Peiere,  497.  Farrington  y.^Brown,  7  If.  H.  Rep.  271.  Story  on  Bilh,  868.  SnaBez 
Bank  y.  Baldwb,  2  Harr.  N.  J.  Rep.  487.  Bobbins  y.  Pinckard,  6  Smedee  4s  Mar 
$hall,  61.  Brooklyn  Bank  y.  Waring,  2  Sand/ord  Ch.  R.  1.  Moore  y.  Tucker,  8 
hedeU  N,  C.  Rep.  847.  Mr.  Justice  Story  questions  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine, 
holding  a  promise  to  pay  under  a  knowledge  of  facte  and  mistake  of  law  bindmg, 
though  he  considers  it  as  now  established  both  in  England  and  America.  Story  on 
Promiuory  Nbtee,  pp.  818.  446.  The  Irish  court  of  exchequer,  in  Donnelly  y. 
Howie^  Hayes  A  Jones  R.  p.  486,  plainly  and  forcibly  denies  the  yalidity  of  the 
nde,  and  holds  that  a  new  promise  to  pay,  after  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facto, 
but  without  any  new  consideration  to  support  it,  was  a  rudum  paetumy  and  not 
binding.  I  think  it  is  too  late  to  call  in  question  the  yalidity  of  the  promise 
founded  on  a  waiyer  of  a  technical  rule  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  endorser. 
Hie  original  consideration  remains  after  the  waiyer  to  sustain  the  promise,  and  it 
is  a  great  and  uniyersal  principle  of  jurisprudence,  that  eyery  man  is  bound  to  know 
the  law.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  endorser  does  waiye  the  want  of  notice 
and  pays^  he  cannot  affect  the  rights  of  antecedent  endorsers,  and  he  cannot  reooyer 
of  them  if  he  does  pay.    Chitty  on  Bills,  468.    Story  on  Promissory  Notes,  472. 

k  Lundie  y.  Bobertson,  7  Rast,  281.  Piersons  y.  Hooker,  8  Johns,  Rep.  68. 
HopUns  y.  Liswell,  12  Mass.  Rep.  62.  Breed  y.  Hillhouse,  7  Conn.  Rep.  628. 
Williams  y.  Bobinson,  18  Louisiana  Rep.  421.  Tebbetto  y.  Dowd,  28  Wendell, 
879.  In  this  last  case  Mr.  Justice  Oowen  learnedly  reyiewed  the  whole  series  of 
dedstons  on  the  subject  Ch.  J.  Sharkey,  in  6  Smedes  db  M.  72,  says  that  the 
question  was  examined  by  Mr.  Justice  Oowen  "with  an  ability  and  research 
unsurpassed." 

*  Mead  y.  Small,  2  Oreendeafs  Rep.  207.  Bond  y.Famham,  6  Mass.  Rep.  170. 
Prentisa  y.  Danielson,  6  Conn.  Rep.  176.  Duyall  y.  Farmers'  Bank,  9  Oill  dt 
Johnson,  47.  Oomey  y.  Da  Costa,  1  Esp.  R.  802.  Peny  y.  Qreen,  4  Harrison's 
If.  J.  Rep.  t\.  Story  on  Bills  of  JBxehanffe,  4AS.  Mechanics' Bank  y.Griswold,  7 
WendMs  R.  166.  In  Kramer  y.  Sandford,  4  Watts  ds  Serg.  828,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  PeoDsylyuiia  held,  on  a  review  of  the  American  autiiorities,  and  in  quali- 
fication of  the  doctrine  m  the  text,  that  the  endorser  was  not  exempted  from  the 
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*If  the  endorser  comes  again  into  possession  of  the  *114 
bill,  he  is  to  be  re^rA^d.  prima  fade  as  the  owner,  and 
maj  sue  and  recover  as  against  prior  parties,  though  there  be 
on  it  subsequent  endorsements,  and  no  receipt  or  endorsement 
back  to  him,  and  he  may  strike  out  the  subsequent  names.^  (1) 
To  maintain  a  suit  against  the  endorser,  the  holder  must  show, 
as  we  have  seen,  due  demand  of  the  maker  or  acceptor,  or  a 
presentment  for  acceptance,  and  due  notice  to  him  of  the  de- 
fault ;  and  he  need  not  prove  anj  prior  endorsement,  nor  the 
hand  of  the  drawer.  An  endorsement  of  a  note  impliedly 
admits  the  signatures  of  the  antecedent  endorsers  to  be  genu- 
inely   But  in  the  suit  against  the  acceptor,  the  holder  need 


obligBtioD  of  g^Tiog  notaee  by  taking  BMoritj  or  inddmiiitj,  where  the  obligation 
of  takiag  op  the  note  remained  with  the  maker,  and  was  not  awumed  by  the 
endorser.  Ch.  J.  Gibson  observed  further^  that  the  doctrine  of  waiver,  in  oonsidera- 
ttoD  of  a  secority,  had  no  footing  in  Westminster  HalL  And  in  Denny  y.  Palmer, 
b  IredOl  K  C.  JL  610,  Oh.  J.  Roffin  learnedly  discussed  the  authorities,  and  his 
oondusion  is  strict  in  faroor  of  notice  to  the  endorser,  unU$8  the  endorser  has  be- 
come bound  to  take  up  the  note  by  an  agreement  with  the  maker  for  that  purpose^ 
or  by  receiving  in  hand  effects  to  meet  the  note,  or  by  takiqg  a  general  assignment 
of  the  drawees  estate  and  effects.  Hie  learned  American  author  of  the  ieUeium 
af  hading  eases  vpofi  eommercUU  law,  p.  827,  considers  that  Oh.  J.  Gibson  has  laid 
down  the  true  principle  in  those  cases.  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  though  with  great 
respect,  that  the  Oh.  J.  pushes  his  objection  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and  that 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  endorser  has  protected  himself  by  sufficient  collateral 
security,  he  has  no  reason  or  justice  in  setting  up  the  objection  of  want  of  notice, 
and  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  rid  himself  of  his  obligation  to  pay  the  note^ 
by  the  interposition  of  the  technical  rule. 

*  Dugan  T.  United  States,  3  WheaL  Rep,  173.  Korris  r.  Badger,  6  OowetCt  Rep. 
499.    Huie  v.  Bailey,  16  Louinana  R,  218. 

^  Oritchlow  V.  Parry,  2  Oampb.  N,  P.  Rep.  182.  Story  on  Prxmiuory  N6le$, 
466,  and  cases  there  cited.  By  the  law  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nots,  the  holder  of  a  promissory  note  must  make  every  reasonable  effort  and  due 
and  legal  diligence  to  recover  of  the  drawer,  before  be  can  sue  the  endorser,  on  the 
ground  of  non-payment  and  notice.  Demand  on  drawer,  and  due  notice  to  endor- 
ser, is  not  sufficient  The  legal  means  against  drawer  must  first  be  resorted  to.  In 
Oeoigia  the  endorser  is  held  bound  as  a  surety  without  any  {vevious  denumd  and 
notice,  though  this  departure  from  commercial  usage  is  not  to  apply  to  notes  nego- 
tiated at  any  incorporated  bank,  or  deposited  there  for  collection.  The  endorser  is 
likewise  discharged,  i(  after  a  request  upon  the  bolder  for  that  purpose,  he  does 
no^  within  three  months,  proceed  to  collect  the  debt    Statute  of  Oecrgia^  Decern- 


(1)  An  endofser,  upon  psjlng  or  teadertng  (o  pay  a  promtMOiy  note,  hss  a  right  to  InsM  on 
the  notloe  being  dellverad  to  him,  ss  a  ooodltton  of  psjment  WUder  v.  BeelTs^  8  AirA. 
ie.406. 
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not  show  notice  to  any  other  person.  The  acceptor  is  liable 
at  all  events.  Beceiving  part  from  the  drawer  or  endorser  is 
no  discharge  of  the  acceptor.  Giving  time  to  the  drawer  will 
not  discharge  the  acceptor  of  an  accommodation  bill.  Noth- 
ing short  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  payment,  or  a  release, 
or  an  express  declaration  of  the  holder,  will  discharge  the 
acceptor.  He  is  bound,  like  the  maker  of  a  note,  as  a  princi- 
pal debtor.  His  acceptance  is  evidence  that  the  value  of  the 
bill  was  in  his  hands,  or  had  been  received  by  him  from  the 
drawer.  He  is  liable  to  the  payee,  to  the  drawer,  and  to  every 
endorser.^  He  is  the  first  person,  and  the  last  person  liable, 
and  there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  an  accept- 
ance given  for  accommodation,  and  one  given  for  value.  (1) 
He  is  liable  to  an  innocent  holder,  though  the  drawer's  hand 
be  forged ;  and  in  the  suit  against  him  it  is  not  necessary  to 

prove  any  hand  but  that  of  the  first  endorser. •»  Though 
*115    a  bill  payable  to  a  fictitious  *payee  be  strictly  void,  yet, 

if  the  fact  was  known  to  the  acceptor,  he  may  be  sued 
by  an  innocent  endorsee,  equally  as  upon  a  note  payable  to 
bearer.  <^  And  if  the  holder  of  a  bank  bill  cuts  it  into  two 
parts,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  transmitting  it  by  mail  with 
greater  safety,  this  does  not  affect  his  rights  upon  the  bill. 


ber  26, 1826.  2  Peterf  U.  8,  JRep,  888,  Dote.  Jhid,  846.  See,  also,  to  tbe  eame 
point,  United  States  Bank  y.  Tyler,  4  ibid,  866.  Johnson  y.  Lewis,  1  Dttna't  Ken, 
Rep,  182.    Saunders  y.  O'Briant,  2  8cammon*9  R.  869. 

*  The  acceptor  cannot  set  up  as  a  defence,  that  when  he  accepted  the  Ull  the 
drawer  was  an  uncertificated  bankrupt^  and  that  all  his  property  had  passed  to  his 
assig^nees.    Pitt  y.  Chappelow,  8  Meet,  Jt  WeU,  661. 

^  Simmonds  y.  Parminter,  1  TFt/t.  Rep,  186.  Dingwall  y.  Dunster,  D<mg,  Rep, 
247.  Smith  y.  Chester,  1  Term  Rep,  664.  Pentum  y.  Pocock,  6  Taunt,  Rep,  192. 
Farquhar  y.  Southey,  2  Carr,  Jt  Payne's  N,  P,  Rep,  497.  Lambert  y.  Sandford,  2 
Btaekf,  Ind.  Rep,  187. 

•  Gibson  y.  Minet»  1  H.  Blaeki,  Rep,  669.    S.  G.  8  Term  Rep,  481. 


(1)  The  msker  of  an  aooommodtttan  note  Is  genersDy  liable  to  a  bolder  to  tbe  same  extent  as 
any  other  maker.  Haosbroogb  r.  Gray,  8  €fraU.  R,  866.  But  tt  seems  that  tbe  role  in  LoqU- 
ans  is,  that  If  known  to  be  racb  by  tbe  bolder  at  tbe  time  of  taking  tbe  note,  be  is  liable  only  ss 
surety.   Adle  t.  Metoyer,  1  La,  Ann.  R,  86i. 

If  tbe  drawer  proTlde  tbe  acceptor  of  a  bill  fi>r  bis  aooommodation  with  fbnds  to  meet  pay- 
ment, be  cannot  revoke  sncb  designation  of  tbe  ftmds.  Teles  r.  Hoppe,  Law  Journal  Rep, 
6  P.  p.  180,  Jnly,  1860.  Tbe  honajlde  bolder  of  a  bill  cannot  be  pr^odioed  in  bis  rights,  ao> 
eording  to  tbe  tenns  of  tbe  instrument,  by  tbe  knowledge  tbat  tbe  acceptor  or  maker  ii  surety, 
wltbont  a  ipeeiflo  agreement  to  treat  tbe  aooeptor  or  maker  as  surety.  Manly  r.  Boyeot,  18 
Eng,L,SX»R,9B!L 
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and  he  may  recover  upon  the  production  of  only  one  of  the 
parts,  provided  he  shows  that  he  is  owner  of  the  whole,  and 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  the  other  part.  The  parts  of  a 
divided  bank  bill  are  not  separately  negotiable.^ 

(8.)  Of  the  measure  of  damages. 

The  engagement  of  ♦the  drawer  and  endorser  of  every  bill 
is,  that  it  shall  be  paid  at  the  proper  time  and  place  ;  and  if 
it  be  not,  the  holder  is  entitled  to  indemnity  for  the  loss  ari- 
sing from  this  breach  of  contract.  The  general  law-merchant 
of  Europe  authorizes  the  holder  of  a  protested  bill  immediately 
to  redraw  from  the  place  where  the  bill  was  payable,  and  in 
the  same  direct  or  circuitous  way,  as  the  case  may  be  or  re- 


»  Patton  y.  Bank  of  S.  0.  2  Noii  ds  dfCord,  464.  Martan  y.  Uoited  States 
Bank,  4  Wath.  Cir.  Rep,  263.  United  SUtes  Bank  y.  SUI,  5  Conn,  Rep,  106.  Far  - 
merB*  Bank  y.  Reynold*^  4  Randolph,  1 86.  Bullet  y.  Bank  of  Pennsylyania,  2  Watk. 
dr.  Rep,  172.  Hinsdale  y.  Bank  of  Orange,  6  Wendell,  878.  Contra,  Mayor  y. 
Johnson,  8  Campb,  R,  824.  The  owner  of  the  two  parts  of  a  note  cat  in  two  for 
transmission,  was  allowed  to  recover  in  equity  the  whole  anoount,  upon  producing 
one  half  part,  and  showing  the  other  lost,  and  offering  an  indemnity.  Wycoff  y. 
SUte  Bank,  1  Dev,  d:  B,  Eq.  Cae,  1.  See  Story  on  Prcmutory  Notee,  114, 115, 
where  the  conflicting  authorities  on  this  point  are  noted.  In  Scotland,  a  yery  sum- 
mary remedy  is  given  to  the  holder  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  pro- 
tested for  non-payment,  by  allowing  the  protest  to  be  recorded  under  an  implied 
consent  of  the  debtor.  This  authorizes  a  decree  by  consent,  called  a  decree  of  regis- 
tration, and  a  summary  execution.  1  Belts  Com,  4.  887.  If  a  negotiable  bill  be 
lost,  the  acceptor  or  endorser  is  not  bound  at  law  to  pay  without  the  production  of 
the  bill,  even  though  an  indemnity  be  offered  He  is  entitled  to  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  bill  for  his  own  security.  (I)  This  rule  applies  equally  to  the  case  of 
promissory  notes.  But  the  tender  of  a  sufficient  indemnity  would  enable  the  holder 
to  recover  m  equity.  Hansard  y.  Robinson,  ^  B.  A  Creeew,  90.  Macartney  v* 
Oraham,  2  Sim.  R,  285.  Davis  y.  Dodd,  4  Tauni<m,  602.  4  Price  ExcK  R.  176. 
Smith  y.  Rockwell,  2  SUTe  i^.  T.  R,  482.  Smith  v.  Walker,  1  Smedea  A  Marehall 
Miee,  Ch,  R.  482.  Story  on  BiUe,  622.  Story  on  Promiuory  Notee,  112.  644 
—648.  The  same  necessity  of  indenmity  is  required  by  the  French  law,  in  the 
ease  of  a  lost  or  missing  bilL  Code  d$  Com,  art  151,  162.  Mr.  Justice  Story 
•hows  the  diversity  of  oimiion  in  the  United  States,  in  the  courts  of  law,  as  to  the 
remedy  at  law  on  a  lost  note,  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  fiivoor  of  the  exelu- 
sive  remedy  in  equity. 


(1)  It  wss  held,  in  a  late  EogliBh  case,  fhtt  a  payee  coold  not  maintain  an  action  against  the 
seeeptor  where  the  bUl  was  lost,  thoagh  It  was  not  transferable  by  delivery,  and  had  not  been 
endorsed.  Bsmns  v.  Orowe,  lUMieqr,  B.  167.  By  giving  an  Indemnity,  saeh  recovery  may 
be  had  In  JTom.  Fales  v.  Boaael,  16  JPiek,  B,  816.  And  in  OonneeUeut,  Swift  v.  Stephens, 
8  Omm.  B.  481.  And  in  Kmo-Yorh,  by  statate,  9  Bee,  8L  p.  406.  sees.  76,  76.  So  In  OMo, 
Tayer  v.  King,  16  OMo  B,  24S. 
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quire,  on  the  drawer  or  endorser,  in  order  to  reimburse  him- 
self for  the  principal  of  the  bill  protested,  the  contingent 
expenses  attending  it,  and  the  new  exchange  which  he  pays. 
His  indemnity  requires  him  to  draw  for  such  an  amount  as 
will  make  good  the  face  of  the  bill,  together  with  interest 
from  the  time  it  ought  to  have  been  paid,  and  the  necessary 
charges  of  protest,  postage  and  broker's  commission,  and  the 

current  rate  of  exchange  at  the  place  where  the  bill  was 
*116    to  be  demanded  or  *payable,  on  the  place  where  it  was 

drawn  or  negotiated.  The  law  does  not  insist  upon  an 
actual  redrawing,  but  it  enables  the  holder  to  recover  what 
would  be  the  price  of  another  new  bill,  at  the  place  where 
the  bill  was  dishonoured,  or  the  loss  on  the  re-exchange ;  and 
this  it  does  by  giving  him  the  face  of  the  protested  bill,  with 
interest  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  bill  was 
drawn,  and  the  necessary  expenses,  including  the  amount  or 
price  of  the  re-exchange,*  But  the  endorser  of  a  bill  is  not 
entitled  to  recover  of  the  drawer  the  damages  incurred  by  the 
non-acceptance  of  the  bill,  unless  he  has  paid  them,  or  is  liable 
to  pay  them.^  "Not  is  the  acceptor  liable  in  ordinary  cases 
for  the  extra  charges  on  the  re-exchange.  He  is  only  charge- 
able for  the  sum  specified  in  the  bill,  with  interest  according 
to  the  rate  established  at  the  place  of  payment.  The  claim 
for  the  re-exchange  is  against  the  drawer,  who  undertakes  to 
indemnify  the  holder  if  the  bill  be  not  paid,  and  the  re-ex. 
change  is  the  purchase  of  a  new  bill  on  the  country  where 
the  drawer  of  the  protested  bill  lives.® 


*  Meluh  y.  Simeoo,  2  H,  Blaeki,  Rep,  878.  De  Tastet  y.  Baring,  11  Saae^  Rip. 
266.  Paraons,  Ch.  J^  Id  Qrimshaw  y.  Bender,  6  Man.  Rep,  167.  Code  de  Com' 
merce^  b.  1.  tit  8.  art  177.  186.  FardeBSue,  Droit  Com.  t  u.  art  487.  Van 
LeeweefCe  Commentariee^  440.  Story  on  BUU,  470-^78.  The  price  of  re-^z- 
change  by  the  purchase  of  a  new  bill  would  sometimes  render  the  damages  enor- 
mous, as  fifty  per  cent  or  two  hundred  per  cent  2 IL  Blacks,  878.  Z  B.d 
Puller,  886. 

^  Kingston  y.  Wilson,  4  Waeh.  Cir,  Rep,  8ia  Taney,  Gh.  J^  in  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  y.  The  United  States,  2  Houtardte  U,  8,  R,  764,  766. 
767.  S.  P. 

•  WooUey  y.  Orawford,  2  Camph,  446.  Napier  y.  Schneider,  12  Ratt^  420. 
Sibeley  y.  Tutt,  M*Mullan*M  S.  C,  Rep.  820.  In  France,  the  claim  for  the  re-ez^ 
change  is  deemed  good  against  the  acceptor.  Fothier,  JVaiU  du  Con.  de  Change, 
Na  117.  See  Story  on  Bille,  465.  n.  Each  successiye  party  to  a  bill  is  liable  for 
damages  on  its  dishonouri  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  his  contract  was 
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In  this  coTiiitry  a  different  practice  from  that  of  re-exchange 
was  introduced  while  we  were  English  colonies,  and  it  has 
continued  to  this  day.  Our  usages  on  this  subject  form  an 
exception  to  the  commercial  law  of  Europe,  and  the  estab- 
lished rates  of  damages  fixed  by  usage  or  by  statute  in  lieu 
of  re-exchange,  prevent  the  necessity  and  difficulty  of  prov- 
ing the  price  of  re-exchange.  They  avoid  the  fluctuations  of 
exchange,  and  the  occasional  rigour  of  the  law-merchant. 

In  New-York,  the  rule  had  imiformly  been,  to  allow  twenty 
per  cent  damages  on  the  return  of  foreign  bills  protested  for 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment ;  and  the  damages  were  com- 
puted on  the  principal  sum,  with  interest  on  the  aggregate 
amoimt  of  the  bill  and  damages,  from  the  time  that  notice  of 
the  protest  was  duly  given  to  the  drawer  or  endorser.  The 
mercantile  usage  was,  to  consider  the  twenty  per  cent,  an 
indemnity  for  consequential  damages,  and  to  require 
the  bill  *to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  time  *117 
of  return,  or  a  new  bill  to  be  furnished  upon  the  same 
principles.  But  the  Supreme  Court*  considered  the  twenty 
per  cent,  to  be  in  lieu  of  damages  in  case  of  re-exchange,  and 
the  demand,  with  that  allowance,  was  to  be  settled  at  the  par 
of  exchange.  This  doctrine  was  overturned  by  the  Court  of 
Errors,^  and  the  holder  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  recover,  not 
only  the  twenty  per  cent,  damages,  together  with  interest  and 
charges,  but  also  the  amount  of  the  bill  liquidated  by  the 
rate  of  exchange,  or  price  of  bills  on  England,  or  other  place 
of  demand  in  Europe,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  dishon- 
oured bill,  and  notice  to  the  party  to  be  charged ;  and  this 
rule  was  subsequently  followed  in  the  courts  of  law.<^ 


made.  Hie  drawer,  aooording  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  drew  the  bill,  and 
each  endorser,  aooording  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  their  respectiTe  endorsements, 
»  a  new  contract    Story  on  Billtf  172. 

*  Hendricks  t.  Franklin,  4  Johns,  Rep,  119.    Welden  T.  Bnck,  ibid,  144. 
^  Orayes  r.  Dash,  12  Johnt,  Rep.  17. 

•  Denston  t.  Henderson,  18  Johm,  Rep,  822.  The  general  rule,  independent  of 
the  statute,  is,  that  damages  on  protested  bills  are  goyemed  by  the  lex  loei  eorUraettu, 
and  consequently  the  drawer  is  responsible  for  damages  accordiDg  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  the  endorsers  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  their  respeetire  endorsements  were  made.  See  infia,  vol.  il  460.  The  pro- 
per rule,  in  cases  of  debts  payable  in  a  foreign  country — ^b  England,  for  instance, 
and  soed  in  the  United  States— is  to  allow  that  sum  in  the  currency  of  the  country 
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The  rate  of  damages  on  bills  drawn  and  payable  within  the 
United  States,  or  other  parts  of  North  America,  was,  in  1819, 
regulated  in  ^New-York  by  statute,^  and  the  damages  fixed  at 


which  approzunates  most  nearly  to  the  amonot  to  which  the  party  is  entitled  m  the 
country  where  the  debt  is  payable,  and  calculated  by  the  real  or  established,  and 
not  by  the  nominal  par  of  exchange.  Mr.  Justice  Story  (Siory  on  BUU,  168)  says 
that  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes,  the  par  of  exchange  between  England  and 
America  is  to  estimate  the  pound  sterling  at  four  dollars  and  forty -four  cents.  This 
is  the  legaf  role ;  but  for  reyenue  purposes,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  27, 
]  842,  c.  66,  it  was  declared,  that  in  all  payments  by  or  to  the  treasury,  whether 
made  in  the  United  States  or  in  foreign  countries^  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
compute  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  it  should  be  deemed  equal  to  four  dollars 
and  eighty-four  centa ;  and  that  the  same  rule  should  be  applied  in  appraising  mer- 
chandise imported,  where  the  ralue  is  by  iuYotce  in  pounds  sterling.  The  creditor 
IS  entitled  to  hare  an  amount  equal  to  what  he  must  pay,  in  order  to  rtmii  the  debt 
to  the  place  where  it  was  payable.  He  ought  to  have  just  as  much  allowed  him 
where  he  sues,  as  he  could  have  had  if  the  contract  had  been  duly  performed.  He 
ought  to  have  the  rate  of  exchange  allowed,  if  the  exchange  be  above  par,  and  a 
proportionate  deduction  made  if  the  exchange  be  below  par,  in  order  to  have  his 
money  replaced,  in  England,  at  exactly  the  same  amount  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive  in  a  suit  there.  This  is  the  manifest  equity  and  the  better 
law  of  the  case.  All  advances  of  money  or  property,  and  sales  of  goodi^  are  to  be 
accounted  for,  if  there  be  no  agreement  to  the  contrary,  at  the  place  where  they  are 
made,  or  authorized  to  be  made.  Scott  v.  Sevan,  2  Bamv!.  db  Adolph,  78.  Lord 
Eldon,  in  Carl  v.  Kennion,  11  Veaey,  816.  Story  on  the  Ccnjlict  of  Lam^  256— 
260.  Smith  v.  Shaw,  2  Waih,  Cir,  lUp.  167.  Grant  v.  Healey,  U,  8.  Cir.  O.  Mau. 
May,  1889.  8  Stimner'M  JR.  528.  Consequa  v.  Fanning,  8  John9on*9  Ch,  E,  587. 
610.  B,0,11  JohnionJi,6n.  Weed  v.  Miller,  1  J/ 'i>an<i2«p.  428.  Story  on 
BUlty  1 69, 170.  Story  on  Promiuory  Notei,  495.  Hie  cases  of  Martin  v.  Franklin, 
4  JohM,  Rep.  124,  Scofield  v.  Day,  20  ihid.  102,  Adams  r.  Cordis,  8  Pick.  Rep. 
260,  declared  a  contrary  rule,  and  that  a  debt  payable  in  England,  and  recovered  in 
the  courts  of  this  country,  was  to  be  paid  at  the  par,  and  not  at  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. But  the  weight  of  authority,  if  we  connect  the  English  and  American 
cases  together,  as  well  as  the  justice  of  the  point,  is,  however,  in  favour  of  the  claim 
of  a  foreign  creditor  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  exchange.  See  siipra,  Smith  v. 
Shaw,  2  Wa%k,  0.  O.  Rep.  and  Grant  t.  Healey,  8  Sumner,  and  the  other  cases. 
Upon  this  rule  only  can  the  creditor  be  put  in  the  same  situation  as  if  the  debtor 
had  punctually  complied  with  his  contract^  and  paid  at  the  place  where  he  had  con- 
tracted to  pay.  The  par  of  exchange  between  two  countries  is  the  equivalency  of 
a  certain  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  one  in  the  currency  of  the  other,  supposing  the 
currency  of  both  to  be  of  the  precise  weight  and  purify  fixed  bj  their  respeciiye 
mints.  M*Oulloeh*s  Com.  IHetionary,  tit  Par  of  Sxehange.  If  not,  it  is  the 
amount  which  the  standard  coin  of  either  country  would  produce  when  coined  at 
the  mint  of  the  other.  By  this  rule,  the  par  of  exchange  between  England  and  the 
United  States^  taking  the  English  sovereign  of  1889  as  a  standard,  is  $4  86.01,  be- 
cause it  will  produce  that  amount  at  the  mint 
*  Law  ofNewTork^  seei.  42.  c.  84. 
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five,  or  seven  and  a  half,  or  ten  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
distance  or  situation  of  the  place  on  which  the  bill  was  drawn. 
Bat  by  the  new  Revised  Statutes,  which  went  into  operation 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1830,  the  damages  on  bills,  foreign 
and  inland,  were  made  the  subject  of  a  more  extensive  regu- 
lation. They  provide,^  that  upon  bills  drawn  or  negotiated 
within  the  state,  upon  any  person,  at  any  place  within  the 
six  states  east  of  New- York,  or  in  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  damages  to  be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  usual 
protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  to  the  holder  of 
the  bill,  a  purchaser  thereof,  or  of  some  interest  therein 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  shall  be  *three  per  cent.  *118 
upon  the  principal  sum  specified  in  the  bill ;  and  upon 
any  person  at  any  place  within  the  states  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Greorgia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  five  per 
cent ;  and  upon  any  person  in  any  other  state  or  territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  at  any  other  place  on  or  adjacent  to 
this  continent,  and  north  of  the  equator,  or  in  any  British  or 
foreign  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Western  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  Europe,  ten  per  cent.  The  dam- 
ages are  to  be  in  lieu  of  interest,  charges  of  protest,  and  all 
other  charges  incurred  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  giving 
notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment.  But  the  holder 
will  be  entitled  to  demand  and  recover  interest  upon  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  principal  sum  specified  in  die  bill,  and 
the  damages,  from  the  time  of  notice  of  the  protest  for  non- 
acceptance,  or  notice  of  a  demand  and  protest  for  non-pay- 
ment. If  the  contents  of  the  bill  be  expressed  in  the  money 
of  account  of  the  United  States,  the  amount  due  thereon,  and 
the  damages  allowed  for  the  non-payment,  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined,  without  reference  to  the  rate  of  ex- 
change existing  between  New- York  and  the  place  on  which 
the  bill  is  drawn.  But  if  the  contents  of  the  bill  be  expressed 
in  the  money  of  account  or  currency  of  any  foreign  country, 
then  the  amount  due,  exclusive  of  the  damages,  is  to  be  as- 
certained and  'determined  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  or  the 
value  of  such  foreign  currency,  at  the  time  of  the  demand  of 
payment 

>  Jiew-Tork Sevued SiatuUi,  toL  i  770,  771. 
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The  laws  and  usages  of  the  other  states  vary  essentiallj  on 
the  subject  of  damages  on  protested  bills.*^  In  some  cases, 
the  regulations  of  states  approximate  to  each  other,  while  in 
others  they  are  widely  different.  In  some  cases  the  law  or 
rule  is  unlike,  but  the  result  is  nearly  similar ;  while  between 
other  states  the  result  varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  fifteen 
per  cent 

In  Massachusetts^  the  usage  was  to  recover  the  amount  of 
the  protested  bill,  at  the  par  of  exchange  and  interest,  as  in 
England,  from  the  time  payment  of  the  dishonoured  bill  was 
demanded  of  the  drawee,  and  the  charges  of  the  pro* 
*119  test,  and  ten  per  cent,  damages  in  *lieu  of  the  price  of 
exchange.^  But  this  rule  was  changed,  by  statute,  in 
1826,  and  now,  by  the  revised  code  of  1835  and  1837 ;  and 
bills  drawn  or  endorsed  in  that  state,  and  payable  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  duly  protested  for  non-ac- 
ceptance or  non-payment,  are  now  settled  at  the  current  rate 
of  exchange  and  interest,  and  five  percent,  damages;  and  if 
the  bill  be  drawn  upon  any  place  beyond  the  Cape  of  Gtood 
Hope,  twenty  per  cent,  damages.  The  rate  of  damages  in 
Massachusetts,  on  inland  bills,  payable  out  of  the  state,  and 
drawn  or  endorsed  within  the  state,  and  duly  protested  for 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  is. two  per  cent,  in  addition 
to  the  contents  of  the  bill,  with  interest  and  costs,  if  payable 
in  any  other  New-England  state  or  New-York;  and  three 
per  cent  if  payable  in  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  Maryland ;  and  four  per  cent,  if  payable  in  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  or 
Georgia ;  and  five  per  cent,  if  payable  in  any  other  of  the 
United  States  or  the  territories  thereof. 

In  Rhode  Isl/mdy  the  rule  formerly  was,  according  to  the 
revised  code  in  1776,  on  bills  returned  from  beyond  sea,  pro- 


*  The  geDeral  rule  is,  that  tbe  drawer  of  a  bill  is  liable  to  the  damages  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  the  couotry  in  which  it  is  drawn,  and  to  no  other.  Astor  y. 
BeDO,  8tuart*9  Lower  Canada  Rep.  69.  But  this  most  be  taken  witii  some 
ezplaoatioo ;  for  tbe  holder  of  a  foreign  bill,  protested  for  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment, is  entitled  by  the  law-merdiant  to  the  settled  rule  of  damages,  (when 
none  other  is  agreed  to,)  on  re-exchange  at  the  place  where  the  bill  was  dis- 
honoured. Vide  $upra,  116,  116,  and  Bank  of  U.  S.  y.  Daniel,  12  Peter^  8,  C, 
JUp,  33.  54. 

^  Grimshaw  y.  Bender,  6  J/ast.  Hep,  167. 
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tested  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  ten  per  cent. 
damages,  besides  interest  and  costs. 

The  rule  of  damages  in  Connecticut^  on  bills  returned  pro- 
tested, and  drawn  on  any  person  in  New-York,  is  two  per 
cent  upon  the  principal  sum  specified  in  the  bill ;  on  New- 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New- York,  (city  of  New- York  excepted,)  New-Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  or  territory  of  Co- 
lumbia, three  per  cent. ;  on  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Ohio  or  Georgia,  five  per  cent. ;  on  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  eight  per  cent,  upon  such  principal  sum,  and 
to  be  in  lieu  of  interest  and  all  other  charges,  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  rate  of  exchange.* 

In  Pennsylvania^  the  rule,  for  a  century  past,  was  twenty 
per  cent  damages  in  lieu  of  re-exchange ;  but  by  statute,  in 
1821,  five  per  cent,  damages  were  allowed  upon  bills  drawn 
upon  any  person  in  any  other  of  the  United  States,  except 
Louisiana;  if  on  Louisiana,  or  any  other  part  of  North 
America,  except  the  Northwest  Coast  and  Mexico,  ten  per 
cent ;  if  on  Mexico,  the  Spanish  Main,  or  the  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  fifteen  per  cent. ;  and  twenty  per  cent,  upon 
protested  bills  on  Europe,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon 
other  foreign  bills,  in  lieu  of  all  charges,  except  the  protest, 
and  the  amount  of  the  bill  is  to  be  ascertained  and  determined 
at  the  rate  of  exchange. 

In  Maryland^  the  rule  by  statute  in  1785,  is  fifteen  per 
cent  damages,  and  the  amount  of  the  bill  ascertained  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange,  or  the  rate  requisite  to  purchase  a 
good  bill  of  the  same  time  of  payment  upon  the  same  place. 

In  Virginia  and  South  Carolina^  the  damages,  by  statute, 
are  fifteen  per  cent^ 

In  Niyrth  Garolvna^  by  statute,  in  1828,  and  revised  in 
1837,  damages  on  protested  bills,  drawn  or  endorsed  in  that 
state,  and  payable  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept Louisiana,  are  six  per  cent ;  payable  in  any  other  part 
of  North  America,  except  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  or 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  ten  per  cent. ;  payable  in  South 


»  8UUuie$  of  Connecticut,  1838,  47*7. 

k  lUviied  StcUuta  of  Virginia,  edit.  1814,  rol.  L  168. 
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America,  the  African  islands  or  Europe,  fifteen  per  cent. ; 
and  payable  elsewhere,  twenty  per  cent. 

The  damages  in  Georgiajhj  statute,  in  1827,  on  bills  drawn 
on  a  person  in  another  state,  and  protested  for  non-payment, 
are  five  per  cent. ;  and  on  foreign  bills  protested  for  non-pay- 
ment, are  ten  per  cent.,  together  with  the  usual  expenses  and 
interest,  and  the  principal  is  to  be  settled  at  the  current  rate 
of  exchange.* 

The  damages  on  bills  drawn  in  the  state  of  Alabama^  on 
any  person  resident  within  the  state,  are  ten  per  cent. ;  and 
on  any  person  out  of  it,  and  within  the  United  States,  are  fif- 
teen per  cent. ;  and  on  persons  out  of  the  United  States, 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  sum  drawn  for,  together  with  inci- 
dental charges  and  interest.^ 

In  Zouisianaj  in  1838,  the  rate  of  damages  upon  the  pro- 
test for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  of  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  on  and  payable  in  foreign  countries,  was  declared  by 
statute  to  be  ten  per  cent. ;  and  in  any  other  state  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  five  per  cent.,  together  with  interest  on  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  principal  and  damages.  On  protested  bills, 
drawn  and  payable  within  the  United  States,  the  damages 
include  all  charges,  such  as  premiums  and  expenses,  and  in- 
terest on  those  damages,  but  nothing  for  the  difference  in 
exchange.^: 

The  damages  in  Termesseey  by  statute,  in  1827,  on  pro- 
tested bills,  over  and  above  the  principal  sum,  and  charges 
of  protest,  and  interest  on  the  principal  sum,  damages  and 
charge  of  protest  from  the  time  of  notice,  are  three  per  cent 
on  the  principal  sum,  if  the  bill  be  drawn  upon  any  person 
in  the  United  States ;  and  fifteen  per  cent,  if  upon  any  person 
in  any  other  place  or  state  in  North  America  bordering  on 


*  See  Oriffilh't  Law  Reguter,  panim^  aoder  the  head  of  **  billB  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes.**  ReoUed  Lav>9  of  lUinoit^  1838.  Prinee^t  Dig,  of  Staitdet  of 
Georgia,  1837,  2d.  edit  454.  462.  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,  1838.  And  see 
Report  of  Mr,  Verplanck,  from  the  select  committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  bills,  made 
March  22d,  1824.  American  Jurist,  No.  4,  898.  Jbid,  Ko.  6,  898.  Merchant^ 
Magazine,  New- York,  September,  1841,  265. 

^  Aikin's  Alabama  Dig.  2d  edit  828. 

*  Robert  t.  Oomm.  Bank,  18  Louis,  Rep.  628. 
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the  Golf  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  twenty 
per  cent.  *^if  upon  a  person  in  any  other  part  of  the    *120 
world.    These  damages  are  in  lieu  of  interest,  and  all 
other  charges,  except  the  charges  of  protest,  to  the  time  of 
notice  of  the  protest  and  demand  of  payment. 

In  Kenimky^  the  damages  on  foreign  bills  protested  for 
non*acceptance  or  non-payment  are  ten  per  cent» 

In  Missiasippij  the  damages  on  inland  bills  within  the 
state  protested  for  non-payment,  are  five  per  cent ;  if  drawn 
on  any  person  resident  out  of  the  United  States,  ten  per 
cent ;  no  damages  on  protested  bills  drawn  on  a  sister  state.** 

In  MUsouri^  the  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  drawn  or 
negotiated  within  the  state,  and  protested  for  non-acceptance 
or  non-payment,  as  against  the  drawer  and  endorser,  are  four 
per  cent,  on  the  principal  sum ;  if  drawn  on  any  person  out  of 
the  state,  bnt  within  the  United  States,  t^i  per  cent* ;  if  ont 
of  the  United  States,  twenty  per  cent ;  the  same  rate  of  dam- 
ages as  against  the  acceptor  on  non-payment.<> 

The  damages  in  IndAoma  and  IUvnai$  on  foreign  bills  are 
ten  per  cent ;  and  on  bills  drawn  on  any  person  out  of  the 
state,  and  within  the  United  States,  are  five  per  cent,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  and  charges. 

In  OMoy  the  damages  on  protested  bills  drawn  on  persons 
residing  within  the  United  States,  but  not  in  Ohio,  are  six 
per  cent ;  and  if  ont  of  the  United  States,  twelve  per  cent 
over  and  above  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  hillA 

The  inconvenience  of  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  rule  of 
damages  in  the  laws  of  the  several  states  is  very  great,  and 
has  been  strongly  felt  The  mischiefe  to  commerce,  and  per- 
plexity to  our  merchants,  resulting  from  such  discordant  and 
shifting  regulations,  have  been  ably,  justly  and  frequently 
urged  upon  the  consideration  of  congress ;  and  the  right  of 


*  There  hare  been  oonflictiog  deadoos  in  Kentackj,  under  their  act  of  1798,  as 
to  the  character  of  the  bills  to  which  the  ten  per  cent  damage  applied;  and  the 
Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States^  in  the  esse  of  the  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  r. 
Dflfuel,  12  PeUrtf  Rep,  88.  58,  felt  itB«df  boond  reluctantly  to  foUow  the  narrowest 
ofthededsbns. 

^  Dig€$t  of  the  Lowe  of  MieeieHj^pi,  edit  1887,  884.  Sadler  r.  Mnrrah,  I 
toward;  195.    Act  of  Miteieeippi,  IBZI. 

*  Remaed  BiatuU*  ofMieeouri,  1885,  98. 

*  Statutee  of  Ohio,  1881. 

Vol,  rCL  11 
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congress  to  regulate,  by  some  uniform  role,  the  rate  and  rule 
of  recovery  of  damages  upon  protested  foreign  bills,  or  bills 
drawn  in  one  state  upon  another,  under  the  power  in  the  con- 
stitution ^^  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states ;"  and  the  expediency  of  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right  have  been  well,  and,  I  think,  conclusively 
shown,  in  the  official  documents  which  have  been  prepared  on 
that  subject* 

*121  *(9.)  OfTnerccmtiU  guaranties. 

A  guaranty,  in  its  enlarged  sense,  is  a  promise  to 
answer  for  the  payment  of  some  debt,  or  the  performance  of 
some  duty,  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  another  person,  who, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  liable.  As  this  engagement  is  a  com- 
mon one  in  mercantile  transactions,  and  analogous,  in  many 
respects,  to  that  of  endorser  of  negotiable  paper,  a  few  re- 
marks concerning  its  creation  and  validity  will  not  be  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  the  subject.^ 

In  PHlans  V.  Van  Mierop^^  it  was  held,  that  a  note  of 
guaranty,  being  in  writing,  and  in  a  mercantile  case,  came 
within  the  reason  of  a  bill  or  note,  and  did  not  require  a  con- 
sideration to  appear  upon  the  face  of  it.  But  there  was  a 
sufficient  apparent  consideration  in  that  case,  and  the  dicta  of 
the  judges  were  afterwards  considered  as  erroneous,  in  Sann 
V.  Hughes^  before  the  House  of  Lords.**  The  doctrine  in  the 
latter  case  was,  that  aU  contracts,  if  merely  in  writing,  and 
not  specialties,  were  to  be  considered  as  parol  contracts,  and 
a  consideration  must  be  proved. 


*  See  the  Repvri  of  Mr,  Verplanek^  from  the  select  committee  already  referred 
to,  and  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New-Yorky  in 
Febmary,  1828.  In  that  last  document,  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce approve  of  the  principle  of  damages  on  foreign  bilb  returned  under  protest, 
and  they  state  that  the  practice  of  re-exchanges,  which  are  so  easily  made  between 
the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  does  not  exist  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States ;  nor  do  our  business  operations  require  them ;  and,  until  some  safe  and 
satisfiictory  substitute  is  established,  the  usage,  in  this  country,  of  allowing  damages 
on  protested  bills,  ought  to  be  continued 

^  The  character  of  letters  of  guarantee  as  commercial  mstruments,  and  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  courts,  are  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  Lawrence  y.  McCalmont,  2  ffowarcTs  R.  426. 

*  8  ^iirr^f  Rep,  1668. 

*  1  BrouftCB  P.  a  660. 
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The  English  statute  of  frauds,^  which  has  been  adopted 
throughont  this  conntry,  requires,  that,  ^^  upon  any  special 
promise  to  answer  for  tlie  debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of  an- 
other person,  the  agreement,  or  some  memorandum  or  note 
thereof,  must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him 
lawfully  authorized."  An  agreement  to  become  a  guarantor 
or  surety,  for  another's  engagement,  is  within  the  statute ; 
and  if  it  be  a  guaranty  for  the  subsisting  debt  or  engagement 
of  another  person,  not  only  the  engagement,  but  the  consid- 
eration for  it,  must  appear  in  the  writing.  The  word  agree- 
ment^ in  the  statute,  includes  the  consideration  for  the  pro- 
mise, as  well  as  the  promise  itself,  for  without  a  con- 
sideration *there  is  no  valid  agreement.  This  was  the  *122 
decision  in  the  case  of  Warn  y.  Wc^Uere  ;^  and  though 
that  decision  has  been  frequently  questioned,^  it  has  since  re- 
ceived the  decided  approbation  of  the  courts  of  law  ;^  and  the 
Ch.  J.  of  the  C.  B.  observed,  that  he  should  have  so  decided 
if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  case  of  Warn  v.  WarUera^  The 
English  construction  of  the  statute  of  frauds  has  been  adopted 
in  New-York  and  South  Carolina,  and  rejected  in  several 
otlier  states.®  The  decisions  have  all  turned  upon  the  face  of 
the  "word  agreement ;  and  where,  by  statute,  the  word  j?rt>97me 
has  been  introduced,  by  requiring  tJie  promise  or  agreement 
to  be  in  writing,  as  in  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi, 


•  29  Charles  II,  c  8.  MC  4 
k  6  jS(ur<  Rep,  10. 

•  See  ex  parte  Minet^  14  Vei,  Hep,  190.    Ex  parte  Gardom,  15  ibid.  286. 

'  Saunden  y.  Wakefield,  4  Barwo.  A  Aid,  696.  JenkiDa  r.  BeynoldB,  8  Brod. 
A  Bing,  14.  Morley  r.  Boothb/,  8  Bing,  Rep.  107.  Newboiy  t.  Animtroog^  8 
Bing,  201. 

•  Sean  y.  Brink,  8  Johm,  Rep,  210.  Leonard  y.  Yredenbnrgfa,  8  ibid  29. 
2  Nait  S  WCord,  872.  note.  Packard  y.  Richardaon,  1*7  Mom,  Rep,  122.  Leyy 
y.  Merrill,  4  OreenUa/'e  Rep.  180.  S.  P.  ibid  887.  Sage  y.  Wilooz,  6  Qmn, 
Rep,  81.  Miller  y.  Inrine,  1  J>ev,  N".  O,  Rep,  108.  The  point  was  eztenaiyely  dia- 
ciined  in  this  last  case;  and  the  majority  of  the  court,  under  the  act  of  1819 
which  followed  the  Englbh  statute  of  fraads,  held,  that  it  was  not  requisite  under 
that  statute  that  the  consideration  of  the  contract  should  be  set  forth  in  the  writ- 
ten memorandum  of  it,  and  that  the  consideration  might  be  shown  by  parol  prooC 
Hie  y,  T,  Revised  Stahties^  yoL  iL  186,  require  the  special  pronuse  to  answer  lor 
the  debt^  defi&ult  or  miscarriage  of  another  person,  to  be  in  writing,  and  the  eon- 
riderationt  as  well  as  the  agreement,  to  be  expressed. 
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the  constraction  has  not  been  so  strict,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  promise  need  not  be  in  writing.^ 

Where  the  guaranty  or  promise,  though  collateral  to  the 
principal  contract,  is  made  at  the  same  time  with  the  princi- 
pal contract,  and  becomes  an  essential  ground  of  the  credit 
given  to  the  principal  debtor,  the  whole  is  one  original  and 
entire  transaction,  and  the  consideration  extends  to  and  sus- 
tains the  promise  of  the  principal  debtor,  and  also  of  the 
guarantor.(l)    No  other  consideration  need  be  shown  liian 


•  HanhaU,  Ch.  J,  6  OrmnefC^  Rep.  161, 162.  Taylor  y.  Bon,  8  Terger,  830. 
Wren  y.  Pearce,  4  8medei  ds  Marshall,  91.  The  dedeioDs  in  South  Carolina  have 
changed,  and  the  latest  doctrine  oyerrules  the  case  of  Wain  y.  Warlters,  and  the 
written  agreement  need  not  contain  the  consideration,  (Foler  y.  Oiyens,  8  Hilf$  £, 
Rep,  48,)  and  if  it  was  required,  the  words  vo/im  r eonoec?  were  hdd  to  imply  it  suffi- 
ciently. Woodward  y.  Pickett^  1  JOudU^*  Law  and  Equiiy  R^forts,  80.  So  it 
ie  now  held  in  New-York,  that  in  a  promise  to  pay  for  the  debt,  de&ult  or  mis- 
carriage of  another,  the  words  valtie  received  is  a  sufficient  ezpression  of  the  con- 
sideration. Douglass  y.Howland,  24  WendelVe  R,  85.  Watson  y.  H'Lareo,  19 
ilnd,  667.  The  principle  is^  that  the  consideration  must  clearly  appear  upon  the 
guaranty  itseli^  either  by  eacpreas  statement,  or  by  necessary  implication,  or  just  in- 
ference from  the  laoiguage  used.  The  English  courts  haye  latterly  yeiy  much 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  case  of  Wain  y.  Warlters,  and  they  haye  been  dis- 
inclined to  take  the  mle  yery  strictly,  and  haye  considered  many  loose  expressions, 
as  implying  a  consideration  on  the  fiice  of  the  instrument  Newbuiy  y.  Arm- 
strong; 9¥pra.  Dayies  y.  Wilkinson,  1  Juritt,  872.  The  weight  of  American 
authority  doea  not  ooindde  with  the  rule.  See  How  y.  Kcmball,  2  Ji*LeaH*t 
Rep,  108. 


(1)  Hcnoe,  where  A  by  alelter  of  credit,  igreed  to  accept  and  pay  the  dfafts  oTB.  aad  Q,  a 
the  same  time  wrote  at  the  Ibot  of  the  letter,  **  I  agree  to  goannty  a  doe  aceeptanoe  and  pay* 
ment,"  ^to.,  held,  that  the  letter  and  gnanii^  might  be  read  b^gelher,  and  that  thecooiideratloii 
sallloleDtly  appeared  to  eattaiy  the  etatnte  of  ftanda.   Uoion  Bank  r.  Coster,  8  CbmeL  B.  208. 
Btaato  y.  Howlit,  4  DenUfe  R,  6Gft. 

Where  the  tenns  of  (he  goannty  may  ezpras  either  a  past  or  concnnrent  JnrfsdlctkMi,  as  the 
foimer  eonstrQctkn  would  render  It  yoid  uderthe  statote  of  flraads,  the  latter  will  be  adopted. 
Steele  y.  Hoe,  Law  Journal  Rep,  p.  69,  April,  I860.  Edwards  y.  Jeyons,  Law  Journal  Sep. 
p.60.1fBrdhl8B0. 

When  A  took  aphis  note  which  B.  held,  aad  transfeired  to  B.  the  note  of  a  third  penon, 

and  goanntied  Its  payment,  It  was  hdd  that  the  agreement,  thongh  in  form  a  promiie  to  pay 

.the  debt  of  another,  was  in  evSbekmee  a  eontraettopay  thegnarantoi^otofi  <l«W,ioa  jHirMoMZar 

way,  not  wlfhln  the  statate  of  fraodi,  and  Tslld  wtfhmit  any  consideration  exprcased.   Brown  y. 

Oiirllis,2Cb«MlA.2S8.   eiDighan  y.  Boardmaa,  80  JfoliM  £.  79. 

Twoothsr  eases  upon  this  already  perplexed  snfeilect  of  gnaranties,  as  afliscled  bytheilatDte  of 
fjrands,  have  been  recenfly  mndi  dlaenaaed  in  the  ooorts  of  New-York,  and  a  rery  remarkable 
eontrariety  of  opinion  was  Iboad  to  exist 

In  the  eaitter  of  these  cBses,  (Manrowy.  Ihnham,8  iRS  jB.  684^  apre-exisUngnotawastrana- 
lHred  by  the  payee  Ibr  ayalnable  consideration,  on  which,  eontemporsaeoaaly  with  the  trsnate, 
the  payee  and  another  endofied  the  following  gnarantee:  **we  gnsranty  the  payment  of  the 
wllhlnaolei*  The  ma|orityofthe8apreme0oiut  held  the  gosRuity  to  be  in  eflbot  a  promissory 
note^  Importing  a  eonstderatlon,  and  not  within  the  rtatate  of  frauds.'  Themlnofityoftheemirt 
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that  for  the  original  agreement,  upon  which  the  whole  debt 
rested,  and  that  may  be  shown  by  parol  proof,  as  not  being 
within  the  statute.^  K,  however,  the  guaranty  be  of  a 
previously  existing  *debt  of  another,  a  consideration  is  *123 
necessary  to  be  shown,  and  that  must  appear  in  wri- 
ting, as  part  of  the  collateral  undertaking ;  for  the  considera- 
tion for  the  original  debt  will  not  attach  to  this  subsequent 
promise ;  and  to  such  a  case  the  doclrine  in  Warn  v.  WwtUe/n 
applies.^  But  if  the  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  arises 
out  of  some  new  and  original  consideration  of  benefit  or  harm 
moving  between  the  newly  contracted  parties,  it  is  then  not  a 
case  within  the  statute.<^ 

There  are  no  such  words  in  the  statute  of  frauds  as  original 
and  collateral.    The  promise  referred  to  is  to  answer  for  the 


»  Leonard  r.  Yredenboigh,  8  JoknM.  Bep,  29.  FWoIf  t.  Uabaad,  1  PiUrtf 
Rep.  476.  The  doctnDe  in  8  /oAfM.  Rep.  is  oonfirmed  in  11  ibid.  821,  and  18 
ibid.  175 ;  and  in  Feter^  Rep,  the  dodzioe  is  aaid  to  be  foimded  in  good  sense  and 
oonrenienee. 

^  Maorow  t.  Doxliam,  8  SUl,  584.  The  words  value  received  hare  been  held  to 
be  a  suffideot  expression  of  consideration  in  a  goaranfy.  Watson  t.  M'Laren,  10 
Wendeil,  557.  Bat  this  appears  to  reduce  the  statute  requisition  of  the  setting 
forth  a  consideration  to  a  mere  formality.  (1) 

*  Leonard  t.  Yredenbnigfa,  8  Johne,  Rep.  29.  Bailey  r.  Freeman,  11  ibid  221. 
Hont  T.  Adams,  5  Maee.  Rep.  858.  Williams  r.  Leper,  8  Burr.  Rq>,  1888.  At- 
kinson T.  Carter,  2  Ohitti^a  Rep.  40Z.     Clark  t.  Small,  6  Terge/fe  Tmai.  Rep,  418. 


Miuld«red  the  gnanuity  a  ooOstenl  nndertaUxig,  snd  Tdd  within  the  statute  of  frsnds,  ftv  the 
want  of  B  eonddenlloii  In  mrttbig. 

In  the  other  ease,  (Hall  t.  Finner,  5  Jk^nio^e  B.  46ik,)perhape  the  same  point  was  involfed. 
(Seetheoplnlonof  theoudorityof  the  ooart,BaMM<.A.56T.)  A  note  was  made  1)T  debton 
payable  to  the  order  of  a  third  penon,  to  be  tnnafemd  in  {Myment  of  a  pve-eilatlDg  dab^  and, 
at  the  time  of  the  making  and  traaate,  the  third  penon  to  whose  order  the  note  was  made  paya- 
ble, endoned  vpon  It,  ^  we  goannty  the  paymnt  of  the  wtthia."  The  Bapreme  Goort  were 
nnanlmoQB  In  the  oplnkn  that  the  nadertaUng  of  the  gaaranlon  In  fhla  ease  waseoBatsfalsnd 
Told  within  the  atatnts^  beoanae  the  oonaldeHtkm  was  notexpieaied  In  writing. 

When  the  Jbnner  of  thaae  oaaes  came  bdbie  the  Ooart  of  Ajqpeali^  (2  (]bfMt  &  688,}  the  eooft 
wen  nearly  eqnally  dMded,  and  there  beiqg  ne  legal  malorlliy  fcr  a  leTennl,  the  deoUon  ef  the 
Bi^veme  Ooort  was  afflnned.  Snbfleqnent|y,iheothereaaeeamebelbtetheOoaftof  Appeali,(8 

OwM^L  J2. 668J  and  Ibr  flie  like  lessens  the  deeision  ef  fbe  Soprame  Ooart  in  that  eaM  atao  was 
aflBrmed. 

Unless,  thereAne,  the  deoMon  in  the  sun  later  eaaeef  the  UalOBBaDkT.  Oot/leK^eiipfa,  maj 
be  oonatdered  aa  a  final  determination  of  thia  oontrovened  qnesdon,  the  law  ef  Hew-Teik  on 
thiaanfajeet  cannot  be  eonaideredaa  settled.  SeeWeedT.0iaike,4ANK^  A  aJS^SUadoptlng 
the  opinion  ofthemSncrl^  of  the  ooort  in  ICanrowT.Xhnhaak  Thegoanatywisenadlslinet 
paperfrom  the  promiaMry  note.  Brewater  t.  Silenoe,  11  Air&.  A.  141. 

(1)  If  gaaranty  be  under  aeal,  and  ezprcaaed  to  be  in  conSMeraticn  of  ene  dollar  paid,  It  la  good, 
thoagh  the  doflarwaa  not  biflMt  paid.  OhildST.Bsnnm,ll  Am^.  A.IA  Bo,  If  the  eonalder- 
atlon  appear  taioneof  (woeontemporaneoaainstnuaeotsraiatingtetlieiaine  sal^feo^theymsy 
be  lead  together.   HaafljrdT.Bogwa,ll  Air&.ie.l8. 
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debt  or  default  of  another.  The  term  dM  implies'  that  the 
liability  of  the  principal  had  been  precedently  incurred ;  but 
a  defoAiU  may  arise  upon  an  executory  contract,  and  a  pro- 
mise to  pay  for  goods  to  be  furnished  to  another,  is  a  collate- 
ral promise  to  pay  on  the  other's  default,  provided  the  credit 
was  in  the  first  instance  given  solely  to  the  other.  If  the 
whole  credit  be  not  given  to  the  person  who  comes  in  to  an- 
swer for  another,  his  undertaking  is  collateral,  and  must  be  in 
writing.*  If  the  original  debt  remains  a  subsisting  debt,  a 
promise  by  a  third  person  to  pay  it,  in  consideration  of  for- 
bearance, is  a  collateral  promise.^ 

After  a  valid  guaranty  has  been  made,  the  rights  of  the 
parties,  in  the  relative  character  of  principal  and  surely,  afford 
an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  (1)  and  the  doctrine  in  the 
case  of  negotiable  paper,  as  to  demand  and  notice,  has  only  a 
qualified  application  to  the  guarantor.  Thus  it  has  been  held, 
that  the  guarantor  of  a  note  could  be  discharged  by  the  laches 
of  the  holder,  as  by  neglect  to  make  demand  of  payment  of 
the  maker,  and  to  give  notice  of  non-payment  to  the  guaran- 
tor, provided  the  maher  was  solvent  when  the  note  fell  dice^ 

and  became  insolvent  afterwards.    The  rule  is  not 
^124    *so  strict  as  in  the  case  of  mere  negotiable  paper,  and 

the  neglect  to  give  notice  must  have  produced  some 
loss  or  prejudice  to  the  guarantor.^    The  endorser  of  nego- 


»  Leland  t.  Creyon,  1  APCord,  100. 
^  WatBOD  Y.  Randall,  20  Wendell,  201. 

■  A  oommercial  guaraofy  ia  not  a  n«gotiabld  paper.    See  wpra,  vol  ii.  640. 
Birekhead  t.  Brown,  6  Mill,  684. 


(1)  In  JTeW'  Tort,  if  •  third  penon,  at  fhe  time  of  a  transfer  of  a  note,  write  hii  name  npon  the 
beok,  he  can  be  held  liable  aa  an  endaner  only.  Spies  r.  Ollmore,  1  Cbmst  B*  881.  Ellis  r. 
Browni  6  Barb.  &  C,  S,  882.  Bat  if  nnder  similar  elrcomstances  a  third  person  fftiaranUei  the 
payment  of  a  note»  he  Is  not  Uable  as  an  eadoner,  but,  U  eeeme^  as  goarantor  only,  though  the  de- 
datons  are  oonflieting.  BrownT.CortlaiyS  Cbms£.J2.S86,896.  In  the  first  case  abore  mentioned, 
the  person  slgnbagwoQld,  in  rermofU;  be  a/oiN<flnalw.  8ytTeaterT.I>owner,S0FI.(5Tr«uM.) 
22.806,  and  in  ImMana,  a  turety,  MoOnire  t.  Bosworth,  1  La,  Ant^  R,  96L  Penny  t.  Par- 
ham,  id,  274.  So,  alao^  In  Georgia,  by  statute  of  1896,  he  woold  be  liable  as  eurefy,  Collins  r. 
Everett,  4  Geo,  S,  866.  In  Ohio,  If  the  endorsement  waa  eotemporaneoos  with  the  making  of 
the  note,  iooh  endorser  will  be  liable  as  maker.  Boblnson  t.  Obeli,  17  OMo  B.  86.  80,  also,  in 
JOtsotiri,  Ooode  t.  Jones,  9  MU»  S.  876.  80,  also,  In  MaeMohueettt,  Samson  t.  Thornton,  8 
JMLJKL875w  Wilson  T.  Foot,  11  id.  886.  In  .^2<i6rtma  he  would  be  liable  only  as  sorety.  The 
Brudh  Bank  t.  James,  9  JJa,  B,  W9. 

The  gnarantor  of  the  payment  of  a  note  Is  liable  for  Interest  flrom  the  time  of  the  defknlt  of  the 
maker  or  aooeplor.  AekennanT.Shrensperger,16  JT.dft  IT.  J?.  W.  Atleaatif  hehasreeelTed 
notleeof  •oehdeftntk   WaahingtonBankT.8hnrttel!^4Jrs&  JS.  80. 
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tiable  paper  is  entitled  to  strict  notice,  bnt  the  guarantor  is 
only  entitled  to  notice  when  he  may  be  prejudiced  by  the 
want  of  it.^    And  in  the  case  of  the  absolute  guaranty  of  the 


*  Oxford  Bank  t.  Haynes,  8  Pick,  423.  Talbot  7.  Oaj^  18  Pick,  584.  The 
opinion  of  Dimcan,  J.,  in  Cannon  y.  Gibbs,  9  8erg,  ds  Raale^  202,  is  to  the  same 
point  See,  also,  Phillips  y.  Aatling,  2  Taunion,  206.  Warrington  t.  Furbor,  8 
Bait,U%  Ruffin,  J,  in  Grice  T.  Ricks,  8  DiW.  i\r.  a  ^«p.  66.  Wildes  v.  Sarage, 
1  Stort^M  Jtep,  26.  A  guarantor  not  being  a  party  to  a  promissory  note,  and  viho 
guaranties  its  payment  if  not  paid  at  maturity,  is  not  entitled  to  demand  or  notice 
of  its  dishonour.  Walton  y.  Mascall,  18  Meeton  db  WeUfnf,  72. 462.  Cooper  t. 
Page,  24  Maine  H,  78.  The  cases  are  somewhat  contradictory  on  this  point ;  bnt 
in  Levis  t.  Brewster,  2  M'LeanU  Rep.  21,  and  in  Foote  A  Bowler  t.  Brown,  i6. 
869,  the  cases  were  reviewed  by  Judge  McLean ;  the  rule  was  considered  as  settled, 
that  the  guarantor  of  a  promissory  note  was  entitled  to  notice  of  non-payment  by 
the  drawer,  unless  the  drawer  was  insolvent  at  the  time  the  note  became  due,  and 
the  declaration  must  aver  it  It  was  held,  in  Bklmonston  y.  Drake,  6  Peieri  U,  8, 
Rep,  624 ;  Douglass  y.  Reynolds,  7  Peter^  U,  S.  Rep.  118 ;  Cunningham  y.  Jones, 
12  Peiere,  207 ;  Craft  y.  Isham,  18  Conn.  R,  28 ;  Mussey  y.  Raynor,  22  Pick,  R. 
228;  Lawson  y.  Townes,  2  Ala,  Rep,  K  S.  878 ;  Oaks  y.  Weller,  18  Vermont  R. 
106,  and  in  Sollee  &  Warley  y.  Mengy,  1  Baileifa  8.  G.  Rep.  620,  that  the  party 
giving  a  letter  of  guaranty  has  a  right  to  know,  by  notice  in  a  reasonable  time, 
whether  it  is  accepted  or  acted  upon,  and  the  amount  of  goods  or  credit  given  on 
the  fiuth  of  it>  and  more  especially  if  it  be  a  continuing  guaranty.  Upon  a  guar- 
anty for  future  advances,  the  party  making  the  advances  is  bound  to  give  notice 
to  the  guarantor  of  his  acceptance  thereof,  unless  the  agreement  to  accept  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  guaranty.  Wildes  v.  Savage,  1  8tory*9  R.  26.  Lane  v. 
Levillian,  4  Arkaneae  R.  76.  Howe  v.  Nickels,  22  Maine  R,  175.  In  the  case  of 
a  guaranty  limited  to  a  single  transaction,  the  guarantor  is  entiUed  to  notice  of  the 
advance  or  credit  given  under  it,  within  a  reasonable  time ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
a  continuing  guaranty,  in  which  a  series  of  transactions  is  in  contemplation,  it  will 
be  sufiident  to  give  notice  of  the  amount  for  which  the  guarantor  is  responsible, 
witiun  a  reasonable  time  after  the  transactions  are  closed,  and  notice  of  each  succes- 
sive transaction  as  it  arises  need  not  be  given.  (1)  Reasonable  diligence  to  make 
demand,  and,  in  case  of  non-payment^  to  give  notice  of  non-payment,  is  required^ 
in  the  case  of  the  guaranty  of  a  debt,  or  the  guarantor  will  be  dischai^ed  to  the 
amount  only  of  the  loss  or  damage  he  may  have  sustained  from  the  want  of  such 
demand  and  notice.  Douglass  v.  Reynolds,  supra.  Bradley  v.  Carey,  8  Qtemdeaf^ 
284.  S.  P.  Adcock  y.  Fleming,  2  Dev,  dt  Battle,  226.  16  Lwie,  R,  648.  S.  P.  (2) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stirety  in  a  bond  for  the  fidelity  of  a  party  for  an  indefinite 
period,  cannot  determine  his  liability  at  pleasure  by  giving  notice,  and  this  is  the 
English  rule  both  at  law  and  in  equity.  Calv^  v.  Gordon,  8  Manning  dt  Ryl, 
Rep.  124.    2  Simmon^  Rep.  268.    4  Rt^stel,  681. 


(1)  A  general  letter  of  credit  snthorizeB  any  penon  to  whom  it  may  bo  presented,  to  act  upon 
the  propoflition  therein  contained ;  and  the  author  of  each  letter  will  be  liable  to  any  penoa  who 
makes  advances  upon  it,  thoogh  he  has  no  notice  of  sach  adTftocea  Union  Bank  v.  Ooster 
eupra,   Lowry  v.  Adams,  22  Vermt,  B.  160. 

(^  Looif  viUe  IL  Go.  V.  Welch,  10  Uiw,  R,  461. 
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act  of  another,  as  of  Iiis  promise  to  pay  a  debt,  or  peiform  a 
special  agreement,  the  doctrine  of  notice  applicable  to  nego- 
tiable paper  does  not  apply.  The  guarantor  must  inquire  of 
his  principal,  or  take  notice  of  his  default  at  his  peril,  nnless 
notice  be  required  by  the  contract  of  guaranty,  (1)  or  there  has 
been  a  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  holder,  and  the  guarantor 
has  sustained  damage  to  himself.  ^(2)    But  when  the  contract 


*  Somemll  t«  Baroaby,  Oro.  J.  28*7.  Brookbank  y.  Taybr,  tft.  685.  %ks  t. 
Trippet»  1  SaufuL  B,  82.  Allen  y.  Rightmere,  20  Johiutm'a  B,  866.  Donglan  t. 
Howland,  24  WetuUU,  85.  Whitney  y.  Groot,  tft.  82.  Breed  y.  HiUhonae,  7  Conn, 
R,  528.  Tbiaaher  y.  iSy,  2  Smidf  <fr  Manhall  Hits.  M.  189.  A  guaranty  is  not 
separately  negotiable.  It  is  a  special  oontract^  wbicfa  can  be  enforced  only  by  a 
pwty  to  it  Gibson,  Oh.  J.,  in  M'Doal  y.  Teomans»  8  Watt^  R  861.  Watson  y. 
M'Laren,  19  Wtnddl,  667.  8.  C.  26  Wendell,  425.  The  goarsnty  is  not  negotiable 
so  as  to  entitle  an  assignee  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  unless  it  be  written  upon  the 
note,  or  be  on  a  separate  paper  attached  to  it  As  to  a  guaranty  on  the  face  of  a 
bUl  of  exchange,  not  limited  to  any  particular  perscMi,  but  to  the  payee  or  his 
order,  or  to  bearer,  Mr.  Justice  Story  {Story  <m  BilU,  686)  thinks  the  better  doc- 
trine to  be,  that  it  is,  upon  general  principles^  as  well  as  upon  the  usage  of  the 
oommerdal  world,  a  complete  guaranty  to  eyeiy  successaYe  person  who  shall  be- 
come the  holder  of  the  biU.  Many  of  the  authorities  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
the  same  doctrine  applies  to  sudi  a  guaranty  upon  a  separate  paper.  Adams  y* 
Jones,  12  Piter^  B.  207.  Walton  y.  Dodson,  8  Carr.  ds  Payne,  168.  Bradley  y. 
Oarey,  8  Oreenieaf,  288.  Yerplanck,  Senator,  in  M'Laren  y.  Watson,  26  WefuUll, 
425.  (8)  A  surety,  after  being  sued,  and  before  payment,  may  briiig  a  suit  for 
indemnity.  So  he  may,  if  the  debtor  is  in  a  stato  pf  insohen^,  or  if  the  debt  has 
become  due  and  remains  unpaid.  These  are  statute  and  just  proYisions  in  the 
LouUiana  (Hfnl  Code,  art  8086.  See,  also,  Webb  y.  Lansing,  19  Wenddl,  428. 
S.  P. ;  and  by  statute,  in  1821,  in  Alabama,  the  surety  may  require  the  creditor  to 
put  his  bond  in  suit  forthwith,  and  proceed  therein  with  due  diligence,  and  in  de- 
fault thereof  the  surety  will  be  discharged.  So  in  Arkansas^  by  statute,  the 
creditor  must  sue  the  principal  debtor  within  thirty  days  after  notice^  or  the  surety 
will  be  exonerated.  This  is  an  alteration  of  the  general  rule,  that  a  surety  cannot 
require  the  creditor  to  sue  the  principal  debtor  before  resorting  to  him  for  payment 
His  remedy  is  to  pay  the  debt^.and  take  the  creditor's  rights  against  the  debtor  fay 
subrogation.  Griffins  y.  Oaldwell,  1  RobineofCe  Louie.  R,  15.  This  is  the  settled 
English  equity  doctrine,  and  the  cases  of  Pain  y.  Packard,  18  Johnaan,  174,  King 
Y.  Baldwin,  17  tft.  884,  were  cYidently  a  departure  from  it  and  they  haYe  been 
Moyrtd  by  some  other  of  the  American  cases. 


(1)  Bnmn  t.  Cortbi,  9  OomeL  J2. 995.  Bat  If  (he  gaaiantj  be  that  the  note  Is  eeUeotdbtet 
legil  proceeding!  must  bo  resorted  to  agidnst  both  maker  and  endorBen,befi)ra  the  guarantor  it 
llaUe.  LoTelandT.Bhepard,SiRa>«j;.189.  Yanderreer Y.Wright, 6  Jlorft. iS. i&  C 647.  Set^ 
alto,  Blanohard  t.  Wood,  26  Maine  J2. 868. 

(S)  Union  Bank  t.  Ckitter,  8  OmeL  J2. 968. 

(8)  In  Vermont,  it  teemafliat  a  gnannty  la  negotiable  egoaOy  with  the  note  epon  whieh  It  It 
endoned.  Patrldge  t.  Bavlt,  9  FIL  (5  Wath.  a)  Jt,  499.  See,  howeYer,  TntOe  Y.  BartholoDWir, 
S8JML461   TytorY.BlB]iej,7Jra«t.479. 
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of  a  gaarantor  or  surety  is  duly  ascertamed  and  understood, 
by  a  &ir  and  liberal  constmction  of  the  instrument,  the  prin- 
ciple is  well  setded  that  the  case  mnst  be  brought  strictly 
within  the  terms  of  the  guaranty,  (1)  and  the  liability  of  the 
surety  cannot  be  extended  by  implication.^  The  claim  against 
a  surety  is  atricHesimi  juris  /  and  it  is  a  well  settled  princi- 
ple, that  a  surety  who  pays  the  debt  of  his  principal,  will,  in  a 
clear  case  in  equity,  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  creditor 
to  all  liens  held  by  him  to  secure  the  payment  of  his  debt, 
and  the  creditor  is  bound  to  preserve  them  unimpaired  when 
he  intends  to  look  to  the  sure^  for  payment  ^  (2)  But  a  farther 


•  Id  BirkheadT.  Brown,  5  SUF*  Ni  r.ie0p.685,  it  waaheld^thatUkere  mast  not 
be  any  departure  whatever  from  the  strict  tenuB  of  the  contract^  as  regards  a  surety 
or  guarantor,  and  if  he  agreed  to  sustain  drafts  at  siztj  days'  sight,  he  is  not  bound 
bj  drafts  at  ninety  days*  sight ;  and  if  the  creditor  by  any  valid  agreement  disables 
himself  from  suing  the  debtor,  even  lor  a  single  day,  the  surety  is  released.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  creditor  is  not  bound  to  adaye  dOigenoe  to  preserve  his  iig^t& 
He  may  merely  remain  passive.  Theobald  on  Principal  and  Buirety,  80.  King  v. 
Baldwb,  2  John9on*8  Oh.  Rep.  559.  Johnson  v.  The  Planters'  Bank,  4  Smidei  dt 
Marshall,  166.  This  is  the  true  principle  to  be  extracted  from  all  the  cases.  8 
MwivaU,  272—279.  8  Bingham,  156.  17  Wendell,  179.  6  Tatmton,  852.  But 
for  the  better  protectioD  of  the  surety,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  there  can  be  no  re- 
eovery  against  him,  where  his  character  appears  on  the  face  of  the  instrumoat^ 
without  declaring  q>ecially  on  the  contract  Bronson,  Oh.  J^  1  Denio,  106.  It  was 
adjudged  in  the  above  case  of  Johnson  v.  The  Flanterfl^  Bank,  that  the  surety  waa 
not  discharged  by  a  ikilure  of  the  creditor  to  present  his  daim  to  the  administrator 
of  the  principal  in  due  season. 

^  Bacon  v.  Chesney,  1  Btark.  N.  P.  Rep.  192.  Hyers  v.  Edge^  7  Term,  254. 
Gombe  v.  Woolfe,  8  Bingham,  156.  Walsh  v.  Butie,  10  Johne.  Rep.  180.  La- 
nuse  V.  Barker,  ibid  827, 828.  Dobbin  v.  Bradley,  17  Wendell,  422.  Gheesebrough 
V.  MnUurd,  1  Johne.  C^  /2. 409.  418.  Goswiler's  Estate,  8  Penn.  R.  208.  Here- 
ford V.  Chase,  1  Rob.  Zoui.  R.  212.  Wade  v.  Green,  8  Sumph.  Tenn.  R.  547. 
See,  also,  infra,  vol  iv.  877.  BelTe  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  77.  But 
the  substitution  or  subrogation  exists^  not  in  favour  of  all  who  pay  a  debt^but  only 
of  these  who,  being  bound  for  it^  dischaige  it  Harrison  v.  Bialand,  5  Rob.  Loui. 
R204. 

There  seems  to  be  some  oonfiision  in  the  cases  as  to  the  construction  and  effect 
of  the  -word  guaranty.  It  may  be  considered,  as  Mr.  Justice  Story  observed,  a 
clear  prindple,  that  the  contract  of  guaranfy  is  not  an  absolute  but  a  conditional 
contract^  and  this  strict  construction  is  not  to  be  departed  from  unless  the  contract 


(1)  H  psTment  lij  a  Tendee  be  gaanntled,  on  oonditleii  fhstttie  Tendee  will  gire  credit  ontU 
aspeeUled  time,  the  gnerantor  win  not  be  llsble  if  •  ihorter  oredit  be  giren,  though  the  rendor 
did  not  raqaire  payment  until  the  ipecUIed  time.    Walrayi  r.  Thompeoa,  2  OomeL  E.  18S. 

(t)  Goodyear  t.  Watson,  14  Bor^.  ifc  48L  La  Farge  t.  Herter,  U  Barb.  R.  109.  Wataon  v. 
Aleoek,  19  Av.  X.  4ft  J:  iS.  »9. 
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pnrsnit  of  this  subject  of  guaranty  would  not  strictly  apper- 
tain to  the  doctrine  of  negotiable  paper ;»  and  I  shall  con- 
clude the  present  general  outline  of  that  subject,  with  some 
notice  of  the  principal  publications  on  bills  and  notes. 

(10.)  Of  th^jmneipal  treatises  on  InUs  cmd  notes. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  enter  into  greater  detail 
of  the  distinctions  and  minute  provisions  which  apply  to  ne- 
gotiable paper,  without  giving  undue  proportion  to  this  branch 
of  these  elementary  disquisitions.  The  treatises  and  lead- 
*125  ing  ^cases  must  be  thoroughly  understood  before  the 
student  can  expect  to  be  master  of  this  very  technical 
branch  of  commercial  law ;  and  a  brief  notice  of  the  best 
works  on  the  subject  will  serve  to  direct  his  inquiries. 

The  earliest  English  work  on  bills  is  in  Malynes^  Zex  Mer- 
catoria.  The  author  was  a  merchant,  and  the  work  was  com- 
piled in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  and  dedicated  to  the 
king.  That  part  relating  to  bills  of  exchange  is  brief,  loose 
and  scanty,  but  it  contains  the  rules  and  mercantile  usages 
then  prevailing  in  England  and  other  commercial  countries. 
It  was  required,  at  that  early  day,  that  the  bill  should  be  pre- 
sented for  acceptance,  and  again  for  payment,  with  diligence, 
and  at  seasonable  hours,  and  on  proper  days ;  and  the  default 
in  each  case  was  to  be  noted  by  a  notary,  and  information  of 


requires  it,  and  the  guarantor  is  entitled  to  demand  and  notice  within  a  reasonable 
time,  as  in  common  cases  of  goarantj.  See  Story  en  Promuiory  NoUi,  pp.  678 
— 689,  where  the  modem  American  cases  are  criticised  and  examined.  And  on 
this  subject  of  surety  it  is  adjudged,  that  a  judgment  obtained  against  him  does 
not  change  the  diaracter  of  his  debt,  nor  his  relation  to  his  principal  debtor,  and 
delay  granted  to  the  latter  will  release  the  former,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no 
judgment  had  been  obtained.  Gurtine  y.  Union  Bank,  10  Robif%ionU  Lorn,  R, 
412.  But  though  the  principal  debtor  be  discharged  from  his  obligation  by  some 
personal  disability,  as  coverture,  in&ncy,  the  surety  will  be  held  bound.  KimbaU 
y.  Newell,  1  HitC$  N.  T.  R,  116.  This  was  also  the  conclusion  of  the  drU  law. 
Domaif  b.  8.  tome  It.  sec  1.  art.  10. 

*  The  student  will  find  the  law  conceniing  mercantile  guaranties,  and  of  principal 
and  surety,  fully  examined,  and  the  substance  of  the  numerous  cases  well  digested, 
in  Feir$  IVeaiiMt  an  Mercantile  Ouaranliee,  and  in  Theobalds  X^eatite  on  the  Law 
of  Principal  and  Surety,  published  at  London,  m  1882,  and  at  PhUaddphia,  in  jl 

1888.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  his  Treaiiee  on  the  Meantre  of  Damagee,  deyotes  a  whole 
chapter  (ch.  11)  to  the  rule  of  damages  growing  out  of  the  contract  of  principal 
and  surety,  and  the  numerous  cases  are  fully  and  critically  examined,  with  his 
usual  acuteness  and  candour.  ] 


I 
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it  sent  to  the  drawer  with  all  expedition,  to  enable  him  to 
secxire  himself.  K  the  drawee  wonld  not  accept,  any  other 
person  was  allowed  to  accept  for  the  honour  of  the  bill. 
Maljnes  takes  no  notice  of  promissory  notes  or  checks,  and 
he  even  laments  that  negotiable  notes  were  nnknown  to  the 
law  of  England. 

The  next  English  treatise  on  the  subject  was  that  by  Marins, 
published  in  the  year  1651,  and  that  treatise  has  been  referred 
to  by  Lord  Holt  and  Lord  Kenyon,  as  a  very  respectable 
work.  *Marius  followed  the  business  of  a  notary  public  *126 
at  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  in  Lo Adon,for  twenty-four  years, 
and  he  had,  of  course,  perfect  experience  in  all  the  mercantile 
usages  of  the  times.  His  work  is  far  more  particular,  formal 
and  exact  than  that  of  Malynes.  The  three  days  of  grace 
were  then  in  use ;  and  Marius  decides  the  very  point  which 
has  been  again  and  again  decided,  and  even  in  our  own  courts, 
that  if  the  third  day  of  grace  falls  on  Simday,  or  a  holiday, 
or  on  no  day  of  business,  the  money  must  be  demanded  on 
the  second  day,  and  he  lays  down  the  rule  of  diligence  in 
giving  notice  with  more  severity  than  is  consistent  with  the 
modern  practice  ;•  for  he  stated,  that  the  notice  of  the  default 
of  payment  must  be  sent  off  by  the  very  first  post  after  the 
bill  falls  due.  He  says,  likewise,  that  verbal  acceptances 
were  good,  and  that  you  may  accept  for  part,  and  have  the 
bill  protested  foi;  the  residue.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  perceive 
that  many  of  the  points  which  have  been  litigated,  or  stated 
in  our  courts,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  are  to  be  found  in 
Marius ;  so  true  it  is,  that  case  after  case,  and  point  after 
point,  on  all  the  branches  of  the  law,  are  constantly  arising 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  discussed  as  doubtful  or  new 
points,  merely  because  those  who  raise  them  are  not  thorough 
masters  of  their  profession.^  The  next  writer  who  treats  on 
the  subject  of  bills  is  MoUoy.  He  was  a  barrister  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  H. ;  and  in  his  extensive  compilation,  dejure 
jtf<m^i97a^,  which  was  first  published  in  1676,  he  cast  a  rapid 
glance  over  the  law  concerning  bills  of  exchange ;  but  that 
part  of  his  work  is  far  inferior  to  the  treatise  of  Marius. 


*  SeeafUtf,  106. 

^  Multa  ignoramuM^  quo  ncibU  nan  IcUerent  n  veterwn  lectio  nobis  eMtetfamUia- 
rii.    2  Imt,  106. 
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Betkwee^^  Zex  Mercataria  Sedimva  is  a  much  superior  work 
to  that  of  Malynes,  and  it  appears,  by  its  veiy  title,  to  haye 
been  intended  as  a  snbstitnte.  It  contains  a  fhll  and  very 
yalnable  collection  of  the  mles  and  nsages  of  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bills  of  exchange.  Promissory  notes  were  then  taken 
notice  of,  though  they  had  not  been  so  much  as  alluded  to  in 
the  formal  and  didactic  treatise  of  Marius.  They  were  not 
introduced  into  general  use  untQ  near  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  11.,  and  for  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Lord 

Holt  in  BuUer  y.  C!rwrjp.»  Beawes  is  frequently  cited 
*137    in  our  *books  as  an  authority  on  mercantile  customs ; 

and  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  work  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Ghitty,  in  1818.  The  next  work  on  the  subject 
of  bills  and  notes  was  by  Ouxmingham,  and  it  was  publidied 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
a  compilation  of  adjudged  cases,  without  much  method  and 
observation.  It  was  mentioned  by  the  English  judges  as  a 
Tery  good  book ;  but  it  fell  into  perfect  oblivion  as  soon  as 
£yd's  treatise  on  bills  and  notes  appeared,  in  the  year  1790. 
lir.  Kyd  made  free  use  of  Marius  and  Beawes,  and  he  ingraft- 
ed into  his  work  the  substance  of  all  the  judicial  decisions 
down  to  that  time.  His  work  became,  therefore,  a  very  val- 
uable digest  to  the  practising  lawyer,  and  particularly  as  dtur- 
ing  the  times  of  Lord  Holt  and  Lord  Mansfield,  the  law  con- 
cerning negotiable  paper  was  extensively  discussed  and  vastly 
improved.  Mr.  Bayley,  afterwards  a  j  udge  of  the  K  B.,  pub- 
lished in  1789,  a  little  before  the  work  of  Kyd,  a  small  manual 
or  digest  of  the  principles  which  govern  tie  negotiability  of 
bills  and  notes.  As  a  collection  of  rules,  expressed  with  sen- 
tentious brevity  and  perfect  precision,  it  is  admirable.  In  a 
subsequent  edition,  he  stated  also  the  cases  from  which  his 
principles  were  deduced.  A  work  of  more  fall  detail  and  of 
a  more  scientific  cast,  seemed  to  be  still  wanting  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  was  weU  supplied  by  Mr.  Ghitty's  treatise  on 
bills,  notes  and  checks,  first  published  in  1799.  He  had  re- 
course, though  in  a  sparing  degree,  to  the  treatise  of  Pothier, 
for  illustration  of  the  rules  of  this  part  of  the  general  law- 
merchant^    It  is  obvious  that  a  more  free  and  liberal  spirit 

•  6  Mod.  Rip.  29. 

^  The  TnaHM  on  BilU  9f  Egehtmge,  hj  Mr.  Jutioe  Story,  which  appatnd 
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cf  inqxiiry  distingniahes  the  professional  treatiseB  of  the  pre- 
sent age  from  those  of  former  periods.  The  works  of  Parke 
and  Marshall  on  Insurance,  and  Abbott  on  Shipping,  and 
Ohitty  and  Story  on  Bills,  and  Jones  and  Story  on  Bailment, 
have  all  been  enriched  by  the  profound  and  classical  prodnc* 
lions  of  continental  Europe  on  commercial  jurisprudence. 

The  treatise  of  Pothier  on  bills  is  finished  with  the  same 
order  and  justness  of  proportion,  the  same  comprehensive- 
ness of  plan  and  clearness  of  analysis,  which  distinguish 
his  other  ^treatises  on  contracts.  His  work  is  essentially  *128 
a  commentary  upon  the  French  ordinance  of  1673 ;  and 
he  had  ample  materials  in  the  commentary  of  M.  Jousse,  and 
in  the  treatises  on  the  same  subject  by  Dupuy  de  la  Serra, 
and  by  Savary,  to  which  he  frequently  refers.  He  also  cites 
two  foreign  works  of  learning,  on  the  doctrine  of  negotiable 
paper,  and  those  are  Scaoohcda  de  Commerom  et  CwmbiOj  and 
Heineccius'  treatise,  entitled,  JElemerUa  J'wria  CambiaUd. 
The  latter  work  contains  very  full  and  satis&ctory  evidence 
of  the  professional  erudition  of  the  Germans  on  subjects  of 
maritime  law.^  Heineccius  refers  to  the  ordinances  of  va* 
nous  German  states,  and  of  several  of  the  Hanse  towns,  re- 
lating to  commercial  paper,  and  he  cites  eight  or  ten  professed 
German  treatises  on  bills  of  exchange.^ 

It  has  been  a  frequent  practice  on  the  European  continent, 
to  reduce  the  law  concerning  bills,  as  well  as  concerning  other 
maritime  subjects,  into  system,  by  ordinance.  The  commer- 
cial ordinance  of  France,  in  1673,  digested  the  law  of  bills  of 
exchange,  and  it  was,  with  some  alterations  and  amendments, 
incorporated  into  the  commercial  code  of  1807.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  new  code,  M.  Pardessus  has  written  a  valu- 
able commentary  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  code. 
He  writes  without  any  parade  of  learning,  and  with  the  clear- 


ance the  fourth  editioD  of  this  work,  has  cojAed  largelj  fipom  ObHtj,  and  it  la  laU 
and  methodical,  and  ezecoted  with  his  masterly  ability. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Story,  m  his  Treatiu  ofi  BilU  of  Exchange  and  Promitaory  NoUi, 
has  enriched  his  work  with  ooinous  citations  and  iUostrations  drawn  from  Heinec- 
das»  as  well  as  from  other  continental  drilians;  and  they  are  undoabtedly  the 
most  elaborate  and  complete  tteatises  extant  on  the  elementr  ry  princti^ee  of  th« 
ealject. 

^  See  Enntceii,  Opera^  tome  vi.  injine. 
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ness,  order  and  severe  simplicity  of  Pothier.  There  is  also 
a  clear  and  concise  snmmaiy  of  the  law  concerning  negotia- 
ble paper  in  M.  MerlvrCa  Repertovre  de  Jurisprudence^  nnder 
the  title  of  Lettre  et  Billet  de  Chomge.  Thompson's  treatise 
on  the  law  of  bills  and  notes  in  Scotland,  combines  the  Scotch 
and  English  law  npon  the  subject,  and  is  spoken  of  in  very 
high  terms  by  persons  entirely  competent  to  judge  of  its  value. 
The  law  concerning  negotiable  paper  has  at  length  become  a 
science,  which  can  be  studied  with  infinite  advantage  in  the 
various  codes,  treatises  and  judicial  decisions;  for,  in  them, 
every  possible  view  of  the  doctrine,  in  all  its  branches,  has 
been  considered,  its  rules  established,  and  its  limitations  ac- 
curately defined. 


LECTURE  XLV. 

OF  THE  TTTLE  TO  MEBCHAKT  VESSELS. 

The  ntilitjof  an  ontline  of  the  code  of  maritime  law  mnst 
consist  essentially  in  the  precision,  as  well  as  in  the  perspi- 
cuity, with  which  its  principles  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
positive  rules.  Every  work  on  this  subject  will  unavoidably 
become,  in  a  degree,  dry  and  minute  in  the  detail ;  but  it 
.  would  be  destitute  of  real  value,  unless  it  were  practical  in  its 
design  and  application.  The  law  concerning  shipping  and 
seamen,  negotiable  paper  and  marine  insurance,  controls  the 
most  enterprising  and  the  most  busy  concerns  of  mankind ; 
and  it  consists  of  a  system  of  principles  and  facts,  in  the  shape 
of  usages,  regulations  and  precedents,  which  are  assimilated 
in  the  codes  of  all  commercial  nations,  and  are  as  distinguished 
for  simplicity  of  design  and  equity  of  purpose,  as  they  are 
for  the  variety  and  minuteness  of  their  provisions.  I  have 
wished  (and  I  hope  not  entirely  without  success)  to  be  able  to 
give  to  the  student  a  faithful  summary  of  the  doctrines  of 
commercial  jurisprudence,  and  to  awaken  in  his  breast  a 
generous  zeal  to  become  familiar  with  the  leading  judicial 
decisions,  and  especially  with  the  writings  of  those  great 
masters  in  the  science  of  maritime  law,  whose  talents  and 
learning  have  enabled  them  to  digest  and  adorn  it. 

The  law  of  shipping  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
the  following  general  heads :  1.  Of  the  title  to  vessels.  2.  Of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  navigation  of  merchant  ships. 
8.  Of  the  contract  of  affreightment.  This  arrangement  is 
very  nearly  the  same  with  that  pursued  by  Lord  Ten- 
terden,  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  which,  *after  *180 
comparing  it  with  the  method  in  which  these  various 
topics  have  been  discussed  by  other  writers,  I  do  not  think 
can  be  essentially  improved.  It  has  been  substantially  adopted 
by  Mr.  Holt,  in  his  "  System  of  the  Shipping  and  Navigation 
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Laws  of  Great  Britain;"  and  still  more  closely  followed  by 
M.  Jacobsen,  the  Danish  civilian,  in  his  treatise  on  the  ^^  Laws 
of  the  Sea."  The  law  of  shipping,  as  thns  arranged  and  di- 
vided, will  form  llie  snbject  of  this,  and  of  the  two  succeeding 
lectures. 

(1.)  Requisites  to  a  valid  tide  to  vessels. 

The  title  to  a  ship,  acqnire^l^j  purchase,  (for  title  by  cap- 
tare  has  been  already  considen^d,*)  passes  by  writing.  A 
bill  of  sale  is  the  true  and  proper  muniment  of  title  to  a  ship, 
and  one  which  the  maritime  courts  df  all  nations  will  look  for, 
and,  in  their  ordinary  practice,  requflre.^  In  Scotland,  a  writ- 
ten conveyance  of  property  in  ships,  mas,  by  custom,  became 
essential ;  and,  in  England,  it  is  made  absolutely  necessary 
by  statute,  willi  regard  to  British  subjectB.<^  Possession  of  a 
ship,  and  acts  of  ownership,  will,  in  tkis,  as  in  other  cases  of 
property,  be  presumptive  evidence  of  title,  without  the  aid  of 
documentary  proof,  and  will  stand  go|>d  until  that  presump- 
tion be  destroyed  by  contrary  proof  J^  and  a  sale  and  de- 
livery of  a  ship,  without  any  bill  of  nil^,  writing  or  instru- 
ment, will  be  good  at  law,  as  between  tthe  parties.^  (1)    But 


156.    Stoty,  J,  1  Mamri% 
Ohl  T.  Bagle  InsuzBiioe 

id  4  WlDiam  IV.  c.  55.  mc 
The  8iBtera»  5  Rcb,  Adm, 
ToL  L  152.    By  the  act 


•  Vol  L  101—104. 
^  Lord  Stowell,  in  The  Siaten*  6  Hob.  Adm, 

Eep.n^.    Weston  Y.Peomiiuui.t^idL  805.    2  ibid.  4 
Company,  4  ibid.  890.    Code  de  Commerce^  art  196. 

•  Statute  84  George  UL  c  68,  and  re-enacted  8 
81.    See,  aleo,  Camden  y.  Anderson,  6  Term  Jiep.l09 
Bep.  155.    BdVa  Conumniarie*  on  the  Laws  of  Seotl 

of  Congress  of  December,  1792,  c  146,  an  instrument  in  writipg  ia  necessary  to 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  a  new  register. 

'  Bobert8onT.French,4.^Mff  i^^.  180.  Sutton  v.  Buck,  2  TSnmt  802.  Upcn 
in^Uctment  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  U.  S.  of  seame  \  for  a  revolt^  it  was  held, 
that  the  ownerehip  of  the  yessel  determined  her  natioi  il  character,  and  that  the 
ownership  might  be  proved  m  the  same  manner  as  that  )f  any  other  chattel  The 
yessel  was  registered  as  an  American  vessel,  and  was  oil  a  whaling  voyage  without 
a  license,  and  the  register  was  held  to  be  tuffident  evidence  of  tide  to  sustain  the 
indictment    United  States  v.  Jenkins,  U.  8.  dr.  a  for  Nem-Ywrh,  August,  188& 

•  Taggard  v.  Loring,  16  Mao.  Rep.  886.  Wendover  A  Hinton  v.  Hogeboom,  7 
/oAfU.  Rep.  808.    Bixby  v.  Whitney,  8  Pick.  86.    The  prindi^e  is,  that  property 


G)  Badger  t.  Bank  of  Comberland,  26  Maine  B.  428.  The  eTldenoe  requisite  to  prove  lueli 
tale,  lathe  aame  aa  that  required  upon  the  sale  of  any  other  penonal  property.  Sale  of  a  iUp 
eaexeeotton  does  not  pawpwrtouseamiiiga.  Rk hardson  v.  KimbiH,  28  MoHm  B.  4W. 
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the  presumption  of  title  arising  from  possession  may  easily  bo 
destroyed ;  and  the  general  rule  is,  that  no  person  can  conyey 
who  has  no  title ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  possession  by 
the  vendor  is  not,  of  itself,  *snflScient  to  give  a  title.  *131 
There  is  no  case  in  the  English  law  in  which  it  has 
been  decided  that  a  transfer  by  parol  is  sufficient  to  pass  the 
title.  Though  the  master  of  a  ship,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
be  clothed  with  great  powers,  connected  with  the  employment 
and  navigation  of  the  ship,  he  has  no  authority  to  sell,  unless 
in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity ;  and  then  he  has  an  implied 
authority  to  exercise  his  discretion  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned.* 

It  has  frequently  been  the  case,  that  the  sale  of  a  ship  has 
been  procured  in  foreign  countries,  by  order  of  some  admi- 
ralty court,  as  a  vessel  unfit  for  service.  Such  sales  are  apt 
to  be  collusively  conducted ;  and  the  English  courts  of  com- 
mon law  do  not  regard  them  as  binding,  even  though  made 
hona  fide^  and  for  the  actual  as  well  as  the  intendied  benefit 
of  the  parties  in  interest.  They  hold,  that  there  is  no  ade- 
quate foundation  for  such  authority  in  the  legitimate  powers 
of  the  admiralty  courts.  They  have  no  such  power  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  no  such  power  is  exercised  by  the  court 
of  admiralty  at  Westminster.^  Lord  Stowell,  on  the  other 
hand,  considered  the  practice  which  obtained  in  the  vice-ad- 
miralty courts  abroad,  of  ordering  a  sale,  under  tiie  superin- 
tendence of  the  court,  to  be  very  convenient  when  the  fact  of 
necessity  was  proved;  and  he  seemed  to  consider,  that  it 
would  be  a  defect  in  the  law  of  England,  if  a  practice  so  con- 
ducive to  the  public  utility  could  not  legally  be  maintained. 
The  court  of  admiralty,  feeling  the  expediency  of  the  power, 
would  go  far  to  support  the  title  of  the  purchaser.®  The  pro- 
ceeding, which  is  condemned  by  the  courts  of  law,  is  a  volun- 


in  a  Teasel  may  be  preeumptiTelj  nutained  by  poflsesBioDy  or  other  iniXcia  of 
ownership  than  the  prodocUoo  of  the  register.  AbboU  o«  Shipping,  6th  Amer. 
edit  Boston,  1846»  p.  118. 

*  Uayman  y.  Molton,  6  Etp.  N,  P.  Rep.  66.    Reid  v.  Darby,  10  Eatt,  14$. 
Robertson  y.  CUirke,  1  Bingham,  446,  and  see  infra,  171. 

^  Reid  T.  Darby,  10  E<uC%  Rep,  148.    Morris  y.  Robinson,  8  Bamw,  A  OrtH, 
196. 

•  Fanny  and  Eknira»  1  Edw.  Adm,  Rep,  1 11    The  Warrior,  2  Dod^on,  288. 298. 
295.    Story,  J.,  in  the  case  of  the  Schooner  Ulton,  6  Maton,  474. 
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tarj  proceeding,  instituted  by  the  master  himself  on  petition 
for  a  sale,  founded  on  a  survey,  proof  and  report  of  the  un- 
navigable  and  irreparable  condition  of  the  vessel.    It 
*132    is  essentially  the  *act  of  the  master,  under  the  auxiliary 
sanction  of  the  court,  founded  merely  upon  a  survey  of 
the  ship,  to  see  whether  she  be  seaworthy ;  and  it  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  case  in  which  the  admiralty  has  regu- 
lar jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  by  a  proceeding  inrem^  found- 
ed on  some  adverse  claim.    In  such  cases,  the  power  of  sale, 
in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court,  is  indisputable,  and  binds 
all  the  world.    This  is  a  proposition  of  universal  law,  founded 
on  the  commercial  intercourse  of  states,  and  the^t^  gentium.^ 
So,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  a  former  volume,^  capture  by 
a  public  enemy  divests  the  title  of  the  true  owner,  and  trans- 
fers it  to  the  captor,  after  a  regular  condemnation  by  a  prize 
court  of  the  sovereign  of  the  captor.^ 

Upon  the  sale  of  a  ship  in  port,  delivery  of  possession  is 
^  I  requisite  to  make  the  title  perfect.  (1)  If  the  buyer  suffers 
the  seller  to  remain  in  possession,  and  act  as  owner,  and  the 
seller  should  become  bankrupt,  the  property  would  be  liable 
to  his  creditors,  and,  in  some  cases,  also  to  judgment  creditors 
on  execution.  The  same  rule  exists  in  the  case  of  the  mort- 
gage of  a  ship ;  but  where  a  sale  is  by  j. j)art^wn^;jjt  is 
similar  to  the  sale  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  actual  delivery  cannot 
take  place.d  Delivery  of  the  muniments  of  title  will  be  suffi- 
cient)  unless  the  part  owner  be  himself  in  the  actual  posses- 


*  The  court  of  admiralty  has  an  undoubted  right,  in  cases  of  bottomry,  salvage 
and  wages,  brought  before  the  court,  to  seU  the  yessel,  and  to  confer  a  good  title 
valid  against  all  the  world,  and  without  the  delivery  of  the  ship's  register.  This  is 
the  municipal  law  of  England,  and  the  maritime  law  of  the  civilized  world.  Dr. 
Lushiogton,  in  the  case  of  The  Trimontf  January,  1841.  Am,  JurUl  for  April, 
1841. 

^  See  vol.  L  102. 

•  In  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  Norstedt,  8  Prie^$  Exeheq,  Brp.  9*7,  a 
Judicial  sale  of  a  vessel  as  derelict  by  the  Instance  Court  of  the  Admiralty,  was  held 
to  bind  even  the  crown*s  right  of  seizure  for  a  previous  forfeiture. 

'  Winsor  v.  McLellan,  2  Story  0,  0.  492. 


(1)  By  sn  act  to  proride  for  reoording  oonveyances  of  vessels,  Ac.,  pused  Jnly  89, 1860,  no  bill 
of  sale,  &c,  of  any  vessel,  la  valid  against  any  person  other  than  the  grantor,  unless  such  bill,  Ac. 
Is  recorded  In  the  collector's  office  where  such  vessel  la  reglstared  and  enrolled. 
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sion.^    If  the  ship  be  sold  while  abroad,  or  at  sea,  a  delivery 
of  the  grand  bill  of  sale,  and  other  documents,  transfers  the 
property,  as  in  the  case  of  the  delivery  of  the  key  of  a  ware- 
house.   It  is  all  the  delivery  that  the  circumstances  of  ]the 
case  admit  of;  and  it  is  giving  to  the  buyer  or  mortgagee, 
the  ability  to  take  actual  possession,  and  which  he  must 
do  as  soon  as  possible  ^on  the  return  of  the  ship.    K    *133 
the  buyer  takes  possession  of  a  ship  sold  while  at  sea, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  her  arrival  in  port,  his  title 
will  prevail  against  that  of  a  subsequent  purchaser  or  attach- 
ing creditor.^    But  the  buyer  takes  subject  to  all  incum- 1 
brances,  and  to  all  lawful  contracts  made  by  the  master  re- 
specting the  employment  and  hypothecation  of  the  ship  prior 
to  notice  of  the  transfer.* 

The  English  cases  speak  of  the  transfer  of  a  ship  at  .sea  by 
the  assignment  of  the  grand  bill  of  sale,  and  that  expression 
is  understood  to  refer  to  the  instrument  whereby  the  ship  was 
originally  transferred  from  the  builder  to  the  owner,  or  first 
purchaser.  But  the  American  cases  speak  simply  of  a  bill 
of  sale,  and  usually  refer  to  the  instrument  or  transfer  from 
the  last  proprietor  while  the  vessel  is  at  sea,  and  which  is 
sufficient  to  pass  the  property,  if  accompanied  by  the  act  of 
taking  possession  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the 
vessel  arrives  in  port.^ 

(2.)   Who  is  Ucible  as  owner. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  owner  is  personally  liable  for 


*  Addis  y.  Baker,  1  Amt,  Rep.  222.  Ahhait  on  Shipping,  5th  Am.  edit  1846, 
p.S4. 

b  Mx  parte  Matthews,  2  Vttey,  272.  Hall  r.  Ooraey»  O00M9  B,  L,  281.  Hair 
r.  GleoDie,  4  Maide  ds  8elw.  240.  J07  ▼.  Sean,  9  Pick,  4.  Abbott  an  Shipping^ 
5th  Am.  edit  1846,  p.  87. , 

•  Hair  v.  Glennie,  4  Maule  ds  Selw,  240.  Haj  t.  FairbuiD,  2  Bamw,  dt  AH. 
193.  Atkinson  y.  Haling,  2  Tmn  Rep,  462.  Portland  Bank  t.  Stabha^  6  JTom. 
Rep.  422.  Putnam  y.  Dutch,  8  Ma»a.  Rep,  287.  Badlam  y.  Tucker,  1  PUk,  Rep. 
896.  As  to  debts  which  are,  hj  the  French  law,  privileged,  and  liens  on  the  ah^V 
see  tn/ro,  168. 

'  Portland  Bank  y.  Stacy,  4  Mass.  Rep.  668.  Wheeler  y.  Sumner,  4  Ifaton, 
188.  A  l»ll  of  sale  of  a  ship^  with  her  apparel,  appurtenances^  Ac,  indndee  all 
things  that  are  necessary  and  incidental  to  the  working  of  the  ship.  Ahbctt  on 
Shipping^  pp.  7,  8,  5th  Am.  edit  1846. 
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necessaries  fnmishedy  and  repairs  made  to  a  ship,  by  order  of 
the  master  ;*  and  the  great  point  for  discussion  is,  who  is  to 
be  regarded  as  contracting  party  and  owner,  ^o  hoc  vice.^ 
The  ownership  in  relation  to  this  snbject  is  not  determined 
by  the  register,  and  the  true  question,  in  matters  relative  to 
repairs,  is,  "  upon  whose  credit  was  the  work  done  ?"«  Nor 
is  a  regular  bill  of  sale  of  the  property  essential  to  ex* 
*184  empt  the  former  owner  *fix)m  responsibility  for  sup- 
plies furnished.  But  where  the  contract  of  sale  is 
made,  and  possession  delivered,  the  circumstance  that  the 
naked  legal  title  remains  in  the  vendor  for  his  security,  does 
not  render  him  liable,  as  owner,  on  the  contracts,  or  for  the 
conduct  of  the  master.d|(l) 

It  has  been  a  disputed  question,  whether  the  mortgagee  of 
a  ship,  before  he  takes  possession,  be  liable  to  the  burdens  and 
entitled  to  the  benefits  belonging  to  the  owner.  In  the  case 
of  Chmney  v.  BlacIAoume^'^  it  was  held  by  the  K.  B.  that 
the  mortgagor  in  such  a  case,  and  not  the  mortgagee,  was  to 
be  deemed  owner,  and  entitled  to  the  freight,  and  liable  for 
the  repairs  and  other  expenses.  The  same  decision  was  made 
by  the  0.  B.  in  Jackson  v.  VemonS    But  Lord  Kenyon,  in 


^  Webster  v.  Seekamp,  4  Bamw.  A  Aid.  362.  The  owner  is,  of  course,  liable, 
unless  the  credit  is  given  to  others.  So,  the  captain  is  liable  if  he  orders  the  re- 
pairs, unless  the  credit  is  given  to  the  owner.  Essery  ▼.  Cobb,  6  Carr,  &  Pajfne, 
S68.  Cos  T.  Reid,  1  ibid.  602.  For  necessary  supplies  to  a  vessel,  the  owner, 
master  and  charterer  are  all  liable;  and  the  remedy  against  each  remains  good,  un- 
less credit  be  given  to  one  exclusively.  Henshaw  v.  Rollins,  5  Miller's  I/mit.  Rep. 
385.  The  owner,  who  has  the  more  legal  title,  but  not  the  control  and  management 
of  the  vessel,  or  the  right  to  receive  her  freight  and  earnings,  is  not  responsible  for 
supplies  and  necessaries.    Duff  v.  Bayard,  4  WatlB  d  Serg.  240. 

^  Briggs  v.  Williamson,  *J  Bamw.  dt  Crest.  30. 

•  Lord  Tenterden,  in  Jennings  ▼.  Griffiths,  By  an  Js  Moody,  48.  Reeve  v.  Davis, 
1  Adolph.  ds  miu,  312. 

'  Wendover  t.  Hogeboom^  *J  Johns.  Rep,  308.  Leonard  y.  Huntington,  16  ibid. 
.298.    Thorn  v.  Hicks,  1  Coven's  Rep.  697. 

•Iff.  Blacks.  Rep.  111.  note. 

'  1  ff.  Blacks.  Rep.  114. 

r 

(1)  If  the  purchaser  of  a  veBscI  has  a  riffht  to  control  the  vewel  and  receive  her  eamlngs,  he 

win  be  liable  for  suppUes,  though  the  vendor  had  the  poasewion,  and  actnally  received  the  Mm- 

inja.    Tlanden  v.  Merrilt,  8  Sarb.  &  C.  Bep.  201.    The  perwn  owning  the  benefldal  intereil, 

thoagh  not  the  legal  title,  will  be  liable.    Strader  v.  Lambeth,  7  B.  Mon.  B.  589.    If  the  master 

hirea  the  veaael  on  aharea,  agreeing  to  victual,  man  and  navigate  her,  he  ia  owner  daring  the 

oontracC,  and  (he  general  owneris  not  reapondble  for  aoppltea.    Webb  v.  Pierce,  1  OmrUs  B.  104. 
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WesterdeU  v.  Dale^^^  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  he 
considered  the  mortgagee,  whether  in  or  out  of  possefision,  to 
be  the  owner,  and  entitled  to  the  freight,  and  bound  for  the 
expenses  of  the  ship.    The  weight  of  our  American  decisions  / 
has  been  in  favour  of  the  position,  that  a  mortgagee  of  a  ship  f 
out  of  possession  is  not  liable  for  repairs  or  necessaries  pro-  [ 
cureH  on  the  order  of  the  master,  and  not  upon  the  particular  | 
credit  of  the  mortgagee,  SVho  was  notj.n  the  receipt  of  the 


freight;  thougb  ihe  rule  is otKermse  when  the  mortgagee  is  in  / 
poSS»ion,  and  the  vessel  employed  in  his  service.**  (1)  ^ 

The  case  of  FUKer  v.  Wuiing^^  has  a  strong  bearing  *in    *186 
favour  of  the  decisions  which  go  to  charge  the  mort- 
gagor ;  for  it  was  held  that  a  mortgagee  of  a  ship  at  sea  did 
not,  merely  by  delivery  of  the  documents,  acquire  such  a  pos- 
session as  to^be  liable  to  the  master  for  wages  accruing  after 
the  date  of  the  mortgage.    The  contract  was  with  the  mort- 
gagor, and  there  was  no  privity  between  the  master  and  the 
mortgagee,  before  possession  taken,  sufficient  to  raise  an  as- 
sumption.   A  similar  decision  was  made  by  Oh.  J.  Abbott 
in  Martm  v.  Paaston^  and  cited  in  the  Pennsylvania  case. 
The  case  of  Tfie  Moha/wh  Inaurcmce  Corwpcmy  v.  Eckford^ 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  in  the  city  of  New- 
Tork,  in  1828,  and  the  cases  of  Thorn  v.  Hicks  and  Lord  v. 
Ferguson^^  show  that  the  rule  is  considered  to  be  settled  in 
New-York  and  New-Hampshire,  that  a  mortgagee  out  of  pos- 1 
session  is  not  liable  for  services  rendered,  or  necessaries  fur-  k 
nished  to  a  vessel,  on  the  credit  of  the  mortgagor,  or  other  per.  / 
son  having  the  equitable  title.    The  question  seems  to  resolve 
itself  into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  circumstances  afford  evi- 


*  7  Term  Rep.  806.  In  Dean  v.  IfGhie,  4  Bingham^  46.  8.  C,  12  B.  Moore,  185, 
it  waa  held,  that  on  a  mort^^a^  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  poeseaaion  taken,  the  aocnuQg 
freight  passed  to  the  mortgagee,  as  incident  to  the  ship. 

^  M'Intjre  v.  Scott,  8  Johns.  Bep,  168.  Champlin  v.Bntler,  18  ibid.  169.  Ring 
Y.  Franklin,  2  ffair»  JV.  Y.  Rep.  1.  Tucker  t.  BnffingtoD,  16  Man.  Rep.  471  Ool- 
son  y.  Bonzey,  6  Greendeafy  474.  Winslov  ▼.  Tarboz,  18  Maine  R.  182.  Cntler 
▼.  Thurlo,  20  id.  218.    Mib  v.  Spinola,  4  SUF*  Jf.  T.  Rep.  177. 

*  8  Serg.  di  Rawie,  118.  A  mortgagor  in  possession  of  a  vessel  maj  pledge  the 
freight    Keith  y.  Mordoch,  Wheat.  Dig.  686,  pi.  11. 

*  7  CfownU  Rep.  697.    Ring  y.  Franklin,  2  ffcdl,  1.  S.  P.    9  X  H.  R.  880. 

0)  HedceaiT.8leTeiu,T  Air&.  A  a  A468. 
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/dence  of  a  contract,  express  or  implied,  as  re^rds  mortgagees 
'  not  in  poss^ion.  If  tlie  claimant  dealt  with  the  mortgagor 
jsolely  ai^  owner,  he  cannot  look  to  the  mortgagee.  To  whom 
Was  the  credit  given,  seems  to  be  the  true  ground  on  which 
the  question  ought  to  stand.»  Li  a  case  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  in  1816,^  he  ruled,  that  a  mortgagee  not  in  posses- 
sion, and  not  known  to  the  plaintiff,  was  not  liable  for  stores 
supplied  by  the  captain's  order.  The  weight  of  authority  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  mortgagee,  who  has  not  taken  pos- 
session ;  and  if  he  has  left  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
ship  to  the  mortgagor,  he  will  not  be  liable  to  the  master  for 
wages  or  disbursements,  or  to  any  other  person  for  repairs 
and  necessaries  done  or  supplied  by  the  master's  order,  where 
the  mortgagor  has  been  treated  as  owner.  If,  how- 
*186  ever,  there  has  been  no  such  dealing  with  *the  mort- 
gagor in  the  character  of  owner,  but  the  credit  has 
been  given  to  the  person  who  may  be  owner,  it  is  a  point  still 
remaining  open  for  discussion,  whether  the  liability  will  at- 
tach to  the  beneficial  or  to  the  legal  owner.  The  principle  of 
the  decision  in  TrewhellaY.  Row^  was,  that  a  vendee  of  a  ship, 
whatever  equitable  title  might  exist  in  him,  was  not  liable  for 
supplies  furnished  before  the  legal  title  was  conveyed  to  him, 
and  registered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  registry  acts, 
and  when  he  was  unknown  to  the  tradesman- who  supplied 
the  materials.^ 
There  are  analogous  cases  which  throw  light  upon  this  sub- 


»  Baker  v.  Budde,  *IJ,B  Moore,  349. 

^  TweDtjman  v.  Hart^  1  Starkie^i  Rep,  886. 

•11  Scuf9  Hep,  4Z6. 

*  The  same  principle  goyeroed  the  dedsioD  in  Harrington  v.  Fry,  2  Bingham, 
1*79;  and  by  the  English  statatea  of  4  Geo.  IV.  c  41,  and  of  6  Geo.  IV.  c  110, 
CD  a  transfer  of  a  ship,  or  any  interest  therein,  by  mortgage  or  assignment  in  trust 
bj  way  of  $ecurUyfor  a  debt,  the  entry  in  the  book  of  registry  is  so  to  state  it, 
and  the  mortgagee  or  trustee  shall  not,  by  reason  thereof  be  deemed  owner,  nor  the 
mortgagor  cease  to  be  owner,  except  so  far  as  to  render  the  security  available. 
Under  these  statutes,  the  interest  of  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  are  more  dis- 
tinctly severed  than  they  were  before,  and  a  mortgagor  does  not  cease  to  be  owner. 
Irving  V.  Richardson,  2  Bamw,  dt  Adolph,  198.  No  act  of  bankruptcy,  committed 
by  the  mortgagor  after  the  registry  of  the  mortgage  or  assignment,  to  affect  the  se- 
curity. This  provision  is  continued  in  the  consolidated  registry  statute  of  8  and  4 
WOliarn  IV.  c  66.  sec.  42, 48. 
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ject.  Thus,  in  Tcmng  v.  Brander^^  the  legal  title  remained 
for  a  month  after  the  sale  in  the  vendor  upon  the  face  of  the 
register,  because  the  vendee  had  omitted  to  comply  with  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  registry  acts.  But  it  was  held,  that 
he  was  not  liable  during  that  interval  for  repairs  ordered  by 
the  captain,  under  the  direction  of  the  vendee,  and  who  had 
no  authority,  express  or  implied,  from  the  legal  owner.  The 
vendee  ordered  the  repairs  in  his  own  right,  and  there  was  no 
privity  of  interest  between  him  and  the  legal  owner,  and  the 
credit  was  actually  given  to  the  vendee.  So,  again,  the  regu- 
lar registered  owner  of  a  ship  was  held  not  to  be  liable  for 
supplies  furnished  by  order  of  the  charterer,  who  had  char- 
tered the  ship  at  a  certain  rent  for  a  number  of  voyages.  The 
owner  had  divested  himself,  in  that  case,  of  all  control  and 
possession  of  the  vessel  during  the  existence  of  the 
charter-party,  and  he  had  no  right  under  *it,  to  ap-  *187 
point  the  captain.^    The  question  in  these  cases  is,  r 

whether  the  owner,  by  reason  of  the  charter-party,  has  di-  L 
vested  himself  of  the  ownership  j?r{?  hoc  vioe^  and  whether  r 
there  has  been  any  direct  contract  between  the  parties,  vary- ' 
ing  the  responsibility. 

In  Valyo  v.  Wheder^^  the  court  proceeded  on  the  ground 
that  the  charterer  was  owner  ^o  fuic  viecj  inasmuch  as  he  ap- 
pointed the  master.  The  subject  was  much  discussed  in 
IPIrUire  v.  Browriy^  and  it  was  held,  that  where,  by  the 
terms  of  the  charter-party,  the  ship-owner  appoints  the  master 
and  crew,  and  retains  the  management  and  control  of  the 
vessel,  the  charter  was  to  be  considered  as  a  covenant  to  carry 
goods.  But  where  the  whole  management  is  given  to  the 
freighter,  it  is  more  properly  a  hiring  of  the  vessel  for  the 
voyage,  and  in  such  case  the  hirer  is  to  be  deemed  owner  for 
the  voyage.  In  MaUet  v.  The  Colunibiom  Insuranoe  Comr 
pany^^  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  by  the  charter-party,  let  the 


«  SomC*  Rep,  10. 

^  Frazer  v.  Marsh,  18  EatCi  Rep,  288.  Registered  ownership  is  prima  facie 
eTidence  of  liability  for  the  repairs  of  a  ship,  but  it  may  be  rebutted  by  showing 
that  the  credit  was  giv^en  elsewhere.    Oox  y.  Reid,  1  R^an  ds  Moody ^  199. 

*  Cowp.  Rep,  148. 

<  lJokn%,Rep,%29, 

•  8  Johne.  Rep,  279. 
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whole  vessel  to  tihe  master,  who  was  to  victual  and  man  her 
at  his  own  expense,  and  have  the  whole  management  and 
control  of  her,  and  he  was  held  to  be  the  owner  for  the  voyage; 
and  a  similar  decision  was  made  in  Taggwrd  v.  Loring.^  (1) 
The  case  of  Fletcher  v.  BradcUcky^  adopted  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  laid  down  by  Ch.  J.  Lee,  in  Parish  v. 
Cravrford;^  and  it  was  declared  that  the  ownership,  in  re- 
spect to  all  third  persons,  remained  with  the  original  proprie- 
tor, when  the  vessel  was  supplied  and  repaired  by  the  owner, 
and  navigated  by  a  master  and  sailors  provided  and  paid  for 

by  him.  In  that  case,  the  ship  was  chartered  by  the 
*188    *commissioners  of  the  navy,  who  placed  a  commander 

in  the  navy  on  board,  and  the  master  was  to  obey  his 
orders ;  but,  with  regard  to  third  persons,  it  was  still,  notwith- 
standing that  very  important  fact,  considered  to  be  the  ship 
of  the  owners,  and  they  were  held  answerable  for  damage 
done  by  the  ship.  This  highly  vexed  question,  and  so  im- 
portant in  its  consequences  to  the  claim  of  lien,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  ownership,  depends  on  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  lender  or  hirer,  under  a  charter-party,  be  the  owner  of  the 
ship  for  the  voyage.  (2)  It  is  a  dry  matter  of  feet  question, 
who,  by  the  charter-party,  has  the  possession,  command  and 
navigation  of  the  ship.  If  the  general  owner  retains  the  same, 
and  contracts  to  carry  a  cargo  on  freight  for  the  voyage,  the 
charter-party  is  a  mere  affreightment  sounding  in  covenant, 
and  the  freighter  is  not  clothed  with  the  character  or  legal  re- 
sponsibility of  ownership.  The  general  owner,  in  such  a  case, 
is  entitled  to  the  freight,  and  may  sue  the  consignee  on  the 
bills  of  lading  in  the  name  of  the  master,  or  he  may  enforce 
his  claim  by  detaining  the  goods  until  payment,  the  law 
giving  him  a  lien  for  freight  But  where  the  freighter  hires 
the  possession,  command  and  navigation  of  the  ship,  for  the 
voyage,  he  becomes  the  owner,  and  is  responsible  for  the  con- 


•  16  Mtm.  Hep.  886.  ^  6  Bm.  <^  Putt,  182. 

•  Sir.  Rep.  1261. 


(1)  Bat  the  owner  wfll  be  liable  If  be  recelTes  a  portion  of  the  eamtnga.  SkoUeld  t.  Potter, 
U.&DULOLlMns,    1<ho  Jttfp.  Joly.  1849,  p.  llfi. 

(S)  The  Mrw  of  a  rend  on  aharea,  and  not  the  general  ownera,  will  be  liable  to  the  owner  of 
gooda  naed  Ibr  the  benefit  of  a  Teasel.   Sproat  t.  Donnell,  26  Mains  Bfp,  1 86. 
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duct  of  the  master  and  mariners ;  and  the  general  owner  has 
no  lien  for  the  freight,  because  he  is  not  the  carrier  for  the 
voyage.  This  is  the  principle  declared  and  acted  upon  in  the 
greatij  litigated  and  very  ably  discussed  case  of  Chryatie  v. 
Lewis  ;^  and  it  is  the  principle  declared  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Ma/rcardi&r  v.  The  CheBopeake 
Insurance  Compamy^  and  Grade  v.  PaZmer^^  and  followed 
generally  by  the  courts  of  justice  in  this  country.^*  It  may 
be  considered  as  the  sound  and  settled  law  on  the  subject® 


•  2  Brod,  ds  Bing,  410. 
^  8  CraneKB  Rep,  S9. 

•  8  Wheat.  Rep,  «06. 

<  Piikin  Y.  Bnioerd,  6  Conn,  Rfp,  461.  Clarkson  v.  Edea,  4  CawrCi  Rep,  470. 
Reynolds  y.  Toppan,  15  ModM.  Rep,  870.  Emery  ▼.  Hersey,  4  Qreenleaf's  Rep. 
407.  Laoder  v.  Clark,  1  ffalTi  If.  Y,  Rep.  865.  Lord  TeDtorden,  in  CoWin  ▼. 
Kewberry,  6  BligKi  Rep.  (N.  S.)  189.  The  Scbooner  Volunteer  and  cargo,  1  Sum- 
ner,  6.68,  669.  In  the  case  of  certain  Logs  of  Mahogany,  2  Bumnery  696, 697,  it  was 
decided,  that  where  the  owner  of  a  chartered  yessel  has  a  lien  for  freight,  the 
consignee  cannot^  by  a  writ  of  replevin,  withdraw  the  cargo  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  admiralty  court ;  and  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel  is  presumed  to  be  the  owner 
for  the  voyage,  unless  the  charter-party  contains  dear  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
make  the  charterer  owner  for  the  voyage ;  and  that  the  owner  has  a  lien  on  the 
cargo  for  the  amoont  due  by  the  charter-party,  unless,  by  the  terms  of  the  instru- 
ment, delivery  of  the  cargo  is  to  precede  payment  of  the  freight,  and  the  owner  is 
divested  of  the  possession  of  the  goods,  without  the  right  to  claim  immediate  pay- 
ment; that  a  stipulation  that  the  freight  is  to  be  paid  in  five  days  after  the  return 
and  discharge  of  the  vessel,  is  not  a  contract  to  give  credit  so  as  to  displace  the 
lien ;  and  that  the  stipulation  to  discharge  the  cargo  is  simply  to  unlade,  and  not 
to  deliver  it. 

•  In  Massachusetts,  the  charterer  of  a  vessel  is  declared  to  be  the  owner,  in  respect 
to  the  responsibility  for  embezzlements  by  the  crew,  in  case  he  navigates  the  vessel 
at  his  own  expense.  Revised  Statutes  of  1836,  part  1.  a  82.  sec  8.  The  litigated 
question,  who  are  to  be  considered  as  the  responsible  owners  of  the  ship  for  repairs 
and  necessaries,  is  considered,  and  the  numerous  authorities  dted  and  reviewed,  in 
Abbott  OH  Shipping,  5th  American  edit  Boston,  1846,  ppi  88 — 70.  In  that  same 
work,  pp.  877, 878, 379,  the  learned  editor,  Sergeant  Shee,  observes,  on  a  review  of 
the  Ebglish  dedsions  respecting  the  shipowner's  lien  for  freight^that  there  is  great 
contrariety,  and  almost  inextricable  conflict  in  the  construction  of  the  charter-party ; 
that  the  maritime  law  is  founded  upon  the  prindple,  that  the  master  is  the  servant 
of  the  owner,  and  is  entrusted  with  authority  over  the  property  in  his  charge ;  and 
by  his  contract  with  sub-freighters  the  owner  of  a  chartered  ship  is  bound,  and  for 
misooixluct  in  him,  or  in  the  mariners  engaged  by  him,  the  owners  are  responsible 
to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  ship  and  freight;  and  yet,  that  1^  subtle  distinctions, 
the  possession  of  the  master  is  made  out  not  to  be  the  possession  of  the  owner ;  and 
learned  judges  have  determined  against  the  shipowner's  lien  for  freight,  and  against 
bis  liability  for  the  acts  of  the  master ;  that  the  maritime  law  of  France  and  Eng- 
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The  United  States  have  imitated  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land and  other  commercial  nations,*  in  conferring  peculiar 
privileges  upon  American  built  ships,  and  owned  by  our  own 
citizens ;  and  I  shall  now  examine  the  acts  of  congress,  so  far 
as  they  go,  to  ascertain  the  title  to  American  ships,  and  the 
mode  of  transferring  that  title.  The  object  of  the  registry 
acts  is  to  encourage  our  own  trade,  navigation  and  ship-build- 
i^gj  l>y  granting  peculiar  or  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  by  prohibiting  the  commu- 
nication of  those  immunities  to  the  shipping  and  mariners 
of  other  countries.  These  provisions  are  well  calculated  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  fraud  upon  individuals,  as  well  as 
to  advance  the  national  policy.  The  registry  of  all  vessels  at 
the  custom-house,  and  the  memorandums  of  the  transfers,  add 
great  security  to  title,  and  bring  the  existing  state  of  our  navi- 
gation and  marine  under  the  view  of  the  general  government. 
By  these  regulations,  the  title  can  be  e£fectually  traced  back 
to  its  origin.** 


land  ia  founded  upon  the  dvil  law,  and  Pothier  {Charter  Partie,  p.  1.  sec.  6)  holds, 
that  in  the  locatio  rei  et  operarutn,  and  the  loeatio  operis,  the  obligatioDS  of  the  mas- 
ter and  the  merchant  are  the  same.  In  the  French  charter-party,  the  proprietor  of 
the  ship  engages  to  employ  her  in  the  same  senrice  of  the  freighter,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  owner  of  a  coach  engages  to  carry  goods  or  passengers.  (Code  de  Com- 
merce, art  278.)  The  service  of  the  master  and  mariners  go  with  the  service  of  the 
ship,  but  they  do  not  cease  to  be  the  servants  of  the  owner,  to  whom  the  lien  for 
freight  and  the  responsibilities  of  owner  attach.  The  learned  sergeant  seems  to 
think  most  favourably  of  the  latter  doctrine,  and  for  the  removal  of  doubts,  he 
recommends  an  express  agreement  in  the  charter-party,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Small  Y.  Woates,  9  Bing,  574,  which  avoided  the  vexatious  question,  and  vested 
the  ownership  fully  in  the  original  owner,  and  gave  him  a  right  of  lien,  without 
consideriog  the  question  whether  the  possesdon  of  the  ship  remained  in  him,  or 
had  passed  to  the  charterer. 

■  Mr.  Prescott  refers  to  a  Spanish  law,  or  pragmatic,  as  early  as  the  year  1600, 
prohibiting  all  persons,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  from  shipping  goods  in  for^ 
eign  bottoms  from  a  port  where  a  Spanish  ship  could  be  obtained.  The  object  of 
the  law,  like  the  English  &mous  navigation  act,  was  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the 
carrying  trade.  Another  pragmatic,  of  1601,  prohibited  the  sale  of  vessels  to  for- 
eigners.    Preeeotft  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  voL  iil  468. 

^  A  historical  view  of  the  laws  of  England,  with  regard  to  shipping  and  naviga- 
tion, is  given,  with  admirable  clearness,  method  and  accuracy,  by  Mr.  Reeve9,  in  his 
"Hietory  of  the  Law  of  Shipping  and  Navigation^  published  in  1792;  and  the 
policy  of  that  system  he  considers  to  have  been  vindicated  and  triumphantly 
sustained,  in  the  increase  of  the  English  shipping,  the  extension  of  their  foreign 
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The  acts  of  Congress  of  81st  December,  1792,  and  18th 
February,  1793,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  regulations  in 


oaTigation  and  trade,  aod  the  unriyalled  strength  of  their  navy.  The  policy  of  the 
British  statutes  was  to  create  skilful  and  hardy  seamen,  and  to  confine  the  privi- 
leges of  English  trade,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  extent  of  it,  to  British  built 
•hipping.  But  the  quantity  of  British  built  shipping  was  not  at  first  adequate  to 
carry  on  the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  and  it  became  a  secondary  object  to  confer 
privileges  on  foreign  built  ships  in  British  ownership.  In  proportion  as  British 
built  shipping  increased,  the  privileges  conferred  on  foreign  built  ships  in  British 
ownership  were  from  time  to  time  restricted.  The  English  navigation  laws^  prior 
to  the  fiunous  navigation  act  of  the  republican  parliament  of  1661,  and  adopted  by 
the  statute  of  12  Oharles  IL  o.  18,  were  crude  and  undigested.  They  commenced 
with  the  statute  of  6  Richard  IL,  and  in  the  earlier  acts,  the  preference  of  English 
ships  and  mariners,  in  English  imports  and  exports,  was  given  in  simple  and  abso- 
lute  termsi  and  they  kept  improving  in  accuracy  of  description  and  justness  of 
poli^,  down  to  the  time  of  the  registry  acts.  The  navigation  act  of  Charles  IL 
described  what  were  BngUsh  built  and  EngUsh  owned  ships,  and  in  what  cases  a 
foreign  built  ship,  owned  by  an  English  subject,  should  have  the  privileges  of  an 
Skiglish  ship.  The  act  did  not  require  any  foreign  ships  to  be  registered ;  but  a 
foreign  built  ship,  unless  registered,  was  to  be  treated  as  an  alien  ship,  though 
owned  by  a  British  subject  The  statute  of  26  George  IIL  c.  60,  was  framed  by 
the  elder  Lord  Liverpool,  and  it  gave  rise  to  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Reeve,  who  dedi- 
cated his  work  to  that  distinguished  nobleman.  The  navigation  act  of  Charles  IL 
only  required  ships  to  be  the  property  of  British  subjects;  but  in  the  progress  of 
the  system,  the  qualification  of  being  British  InUU  was  added.  The  one  encouraged 
British  seamen  and  merchants,  but  the  other  encouraged  also  British  ship-building. 
The  statute  of  26  Qeoige  IIL  declared  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  policy  of 
employing  British  built  shipping  exclusively  in  the  oonuuerce  of  that  country, 
ooght  to  be  carried  to  the  utmost  extent^  and  it  accordingly  enacted,  that  no  foreign 
baUt  ship,  except  prises^  nor  any  ship  built  upon  a  foreign  bottom,  although  British 
owned,  diould  be  any  longer  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  or  advantages  of  a 
British  built  ship,  or  of  a  ship  owned  by  British  subjects.  This  statute  likewise 
iotrodooed  into  the  European  trade  the  necessity  of  a  register,  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  pUmtatioD  trade  by  the  statute  of  7  and  8  William  IIL 
&  22.  The  general  principle  established  by  the  act  of  16  George  IIL  was,  that  all 
British  ships,  with  some  few  exceptionsi  should  be  registered,  and  a  certificate  of 
the  registry  obtained  in  the  port  to  whidi  the  ship  belonged.  All  ships  entitied 
and  required  to  be  r^girtered,  were  made  subject  to  forfeiture  for  attempting  to 
proceed  to  sea  without  a  British  regbter.  All  ships  not  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  British  built  or  British  owned  ships,  and  all  ships  not  registered,  although  owned 
by  British  subjects,  were  to  be  deemed  alien  ships,  and  liable  to  the  same  penalties 
and  forfeitures  as  alien  ships.  British  subjects  might  still  employ  foreign  ships  in 
neutral  trade,  subject  only  to  the  alien  duties.  The  statute  further  required  that» 
upon  every  alteration  of  the  property,  an  endorsement  was  to  be  made  upon  the 
registry,  and  a  memorandum  thereof  entered  at  the  custom-house;  and  that  upon 
every  transfer,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  certificate  of  the  registry  was  to  be  set  out 
in  the  bill  of  sale.  The  statute  of  84  Geoi^ge  III.  c  68,  was  an  enlargement  of  the 
statute  of  26  Geoige  IIL  and  it  contained  several  provisions  for  grantmg  new  cer- 
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*14:1    this  *country  for  the  foreign  and  coafiting  trade,  and 
for  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States ;  and  they  corre- 
spond very  closely  with  the  provisions  of  the  British  statutes 
in  the  reign  of  Gteorge  IIL 

No  vessel  is  to  be  deemed  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  one,  unless  registered,  and  wholly 
owned  and  commanded  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  (1) 


tificates  upon  a  traDfif€r  of  property,  and  it  regulated  those  cases  only  in  which  a 
title  to  a  certificate  had  beeo  given,  and  a  certificate  was  required  to  be  obtained ; 
and  it  required  all  registered  Teasels  to  be  navigated  by  a  British  master,  and  a 
crew  of  whom  three-fourths  were  BriUsh.  The  existing  British  regulations  re- 
apectug  the  registration  and  enrolment  of  ships,  are  embodied  in  the  act  of  8  and 
4  William  IV.  c.  64,  and  the  acts  of  8  and  9  Victoria,  c.  88,  89,  fw  the  eneoura^ 
ment  of  British  thipping  and  navigation^  and  for  the  registering  of  British  vesaelt. 
Vessels  under  16  tons,  navigating  rivers,  Ac^  or  under  80  tons,  in  the  Newfound- 
land fishery,  need  not  be  registered.  Foreign  ships  were  those  of  the  build  or 
prize  of  the  country,  or  British  bnilt»  and  owned  and  navigated  by  subjects  of  the 
country ;  and  natives  of  India  are  not  deemed  to  be  British  seamen.  And  by  the 
act  of  8  and  9  Victoria,  c.  98,  for  regulating  the  trade  of  British  possessions  abroad, 
the  Queen  may  grant  free  ports  in  discretion,  and  give  or  withhold  the  privileges 
of  the  reciprocity  system. 

The  navigation  laws  of  Oreat  Britain  now  form  a  permanent  and  regular  code; 
and  they  were  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  statutes,  and  not  easily  rendered  simple 
and  intelligible  to  practical  men,  until  the  statutes  of  4  Oeo.  IV.  c.  44,  6  Geo.  IV.  c 
109,  no,  7  Oea  IV.  48,  and  8  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  64, 66,  successively  displacing  eadi 
other,  reduced  all  the  former  provisions,  with  alterations  and  improvements,  into  one 
consolidated  system.  The  registry  acts  have  peculiar  simplicity  and  legal  predsioo 
for  statute  productions  of  that  kind,  and  they  are  regarded  by  English  statesmen 
and  lawyers  as  highly  honourable  to  the  talents,  experience  and  vigilance  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  who  established  on  solid  foundations  the  naval  power  and  commercial 
superiority  of  his  country.  The  code  of  laws  constituting  the  navigation  system  of 
England,  may  be  considered  as  embodied  in  the  statutes  of  8  and  4  William  IV., 
and  which  are  said  to  owe  much  of  the  merit  of  their  compilation  to  the  industry 
and  talents  of  Mr.  Hume,  of  the  board  of  trade.  As  the  code  previously  existed, 
it  was  well  digested,  not  only  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Beeves,  to  which  I  have  alluded 
but  by  Lord  Tenterden,  in  his  aocorate  and  authoritative  **  IVeatite  ofths  Law 
rdaiive  to  Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen ;"  and  still  more  extensively,  and  very 
ably,  in  Holfs  "  System  of  the  Shipping  and  likvigation  Laws  of  Oreat  Britain,'' 
That  work  contains  all  the  laws  on  the  subject,  brought  down  to  the  year  1820. 
His  btroductory  essay  is  a  dear,  but  brief  synopsis  of  the  history  and  policy  of  the 
navigation  system.    In  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 


(1)  Under  the  statute  of  8  and  9  Yict.  ch.  89,  sec.  18,  which  proTides  that  to  entiOe  a  vesael  to 
registry,  It  must  **  wholly  belong  to  her  maiestfa  snl^ectB,"  and  that  no  Ibreigner  shall  be  sa 
owner,  "  In  whole  or  in  part,  direcUy  or  indirMtly,"  it  has  been  held,  that  an  Englith  ooipon- 
tton,  of  which  some  of  the  members  are  Ibreigaers,  is  entitled  to  hare  its  TesBds  r^^tstered.  The 
corporaUon  is  dedared  to  be  the  sole  owner.   The  Queea  v.  Amaad,  9  Ad,  S  JSLH.  608. 
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The  American  owner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ceases  to  re- 
tain *his  privileges  as  such  owner,  if  he  usually  re-    *14:2 
sides  in  a  foreign  country,  during  the  continuance  of 
such  residence,  unless  he  be  a  consul,  or  an  agent  for  and  a 


CkiUj^9  ample  "  Treatite  on  the  Zaun  of  Cotnmeree  and  Manufacture*^  and  Conr 
iracU  relating  thereto,^  we  have  alao  a  coDdeDsed  digest  of  the  same  code  of 
navigatioD  laws.  Ad  abstract  is  girea  in  the  hist  Am.  edition  of  Abbott  on  Ship- 
pi^fft  ^7  Seigeaot  Shee,  pp.  76  to  128,  of  the  eoactmeDts  of  the  last  English  Regis- 
try Acts;  and  the  American  editor,  Mr.  Perkins,  has  added  to  the  notes  the 
oorrespondiog  sections  in  the  American  Registry  and  Navigation  Acts.  (I) 


(1)  The  SngUBh  nsTlgatioii  Uws  are  now  eeaenUally  abrogatod :  yet  a  few  addittonal  nottoes 
of  this  KjtHem  of  pcrtley,  so  long  the  cherished  object  of  BriUsh  legialatloo,  aod  supposed  to  be 
the  baito  of  the  naval  and  commercial  sopremacy  of  England,  may,  perhaps,  be  appropriately 
added  to  those  contained  In  the  text 

The  statote,  IS  Cbr.  IL  o.  18,  the  celebrated  navigatton  act,  and  sometimes  termed  the  eharia 
martiima  of  England,  regulated  the  trade  and  shipping  of  England,  In  respect,  Ist,  to  the 
eoasting  trade ;  2dly,  the  Eoropeaa  trade ;  8dly,  the  trade  with  Asia,  Aflrica  and  America ;  and 
4th]y,  the  trade  with  the  BriUsh  Colonies. 

laLAeioIKe  ooatiUng  trade^  it  was  made  nnlawfhl  Amt  any  person  to  carry,  in  any  veasel  whereof 
a  stranger  was  owner,  part  owner  or  master,  and  whereof  three-lborths  of  the  marlnen  were 
not  SngUah,  any  goods,  ftom  one  port  of  England,  dM).,  to  another  port  of  the  same.  By  snbse- 
qoent  laws,  the  privileges  of  this  trade  were  confined  to  ships  bnilt  (as  well  as  owned)  within  the 
klng^  dominions.  (Act  88  Geo,  HI.  c.  80) ;  and  the  whole  of  the  crew  were  required  to  be  British 
svl^eets. 

Sd.  ^  to  trade  of  Great  BrUain  wUh  Europe^  the  act  of  13  Car»  ch.  18,  sec  8,  prohibited 
the  Importation  into  England  of  any  goods  of  Bussla  and  Turkey,  and  certain  other  enumerated 
articles,  except  in  British  vessels,  or  euch  JbrelQn  ehipe  as  were  qf  tke  huild  of  the  country  af 
ftokieh  ike  eaid  goods  were  ths  growth  ortnanu/hdure. 

By  another  act  of  18  and  14  Oar.  II.  c.  11,  the  prohibition  was  rendered  absolute  as  to  the  im- 
portation of  certain  enumerated  articles  flrom  the  Netheriands  and  Germany.  The  restrlctloos  of 
those  statutes  were  materially  modified  by  various  statntes  subsequently  passed,  and  particularly 
by  the  acts  of  37  Geo.  IIL  c  89,  and  of  84  Geo.  IIL  o.  83. 

8d.  ^t  to  BriHeh  trade  with  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  the  8d  section  of  the  navigation  act 
prohibited  the  Importation  Into  England,  dec,  of  goods,  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  those 
quarters  of  the  worid,  exoept  In  ships  owned  by  English  subjects,  dec  By  the  4th  section  of  the 
set  It  was  provided,  that  the  trade  should  be  carried  on  in  English  built  ships  directly  with  the 
very  countries  of  which  the  goods  were  the  produoe.  Those  provisions,  like  those  first  men- 
tioned, were  somewhat  varied  troat  time  to  time,  by  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  among  which 
may  be  particalariy  mentioned,  the  act  of  8T  Geo.  III.,  and  08  Geo.  IIL  c  1&5,  and  54  Geo.  III.  c. 
84,  and  66  Geo.  III.  c.  10,  and  07  Geo.  IIL  e.  95. 

4th.  Tirade  with  the  British  Colonies.— -The  navigation  act  prohibited  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  goods  into  or  out  of  any  of  the  English  colonies,  exoept  in  vessels  owned  by  English 
subjects,  or  ot  the  build  of  the  colonies,  dec  This  was  a  part  of  the  colonial  system,  adopted  by 
other  European  powers  besides  Qrest  Britain ;  a  system  which  had  in  a  great  measure  given 
way  under  the  Influence  of  the  modem  doctrines  of  free  trade  before  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
sets,  by  the  important  statute,  to  which  reference  is  now  about  to  be  made. 

The  navigation  laws  underwent  vsrioos  modifications  and  alterations,  always  reserving,  how- 
ever, the  great  principle  of  confining  certain  trade  to  British  vessels,  until  the  essential  regula- 
tions on  this  SQt|)ect  become  embodied  in  statutes  passed  in  8  and  9  years  of  Vict.,  7  and  8  VicLt 
87  Geo.  IIL,  4  Geo.  lY.,  5  Geo.  lY.,  and  in  the  0  and  6  yean  of  Vict. 

The  policy  of  the  whole  system,  long  so  undoubted  In  England,  became  the  subject  of  great 
discussion  with  economists  and  statesmen ;  snd,  finally,  on  the  86th  of  June,  1349,  a  statute  was 
passed,  entitled  **  An  act  to  amend  the  laws  in  force  for  the  encouragement  qf  Britith  seamen 
andnavigatlon,^  by  which  all  the  acts  last  referred  to  were  repealed,  and  the  navigation  laws 
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partner  in  some  American  house,  carrying  on  trade  within 
the  United  States.*  The  register  is  to  be  made  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  to  which  such  ship  shall  belong,  or  in  which 
it  shall  be,  and  founded  on  the  oath  of  one  of  the  owners,  sta- 
ting the  time  and  place  where  she  was  built,  or  that  she  was 
captured  in  war  by  a  citizen,  as  prize,  and  lawfully  condemned 
or  forfeited,  for  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  states;  and  stating 
the  owners  and  master,  and  that  they  are  citizens,  and  that 
no  subject  of  foreign  power  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
way  of  trust  or  otherwise,  interested  therein.  The  master  is, 
likewise,  in  certain  cases,  to  make  oath  touching  his  own  citi- 
zenship.** Previous  to  the  registry,  a  certificate  of  survey  is 
to  be  produced,  and  security  given,  that  the  certificate  of  such 
registry  shall  be  solely  used  for  the  ship,  and  shall  not  be 
sold,  lent  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  If  the  vessel,  or  any  in- 
terest therein,  be  sold  to  any  foreigner,  and  the  vessel  be 
within  the  United  States,  the  certificate  of  the  registry  shall, 
within  seven  days  after  the  sale,  be  delivered  up  to  the  col-  • 
lector  of  the  district,  in  order  to  be  cancelled ;  and  if  the  sale 
be  made  when  the  vessel  is  abroad,  or  at  sea,  the  certificate 


*  Act  of  ChngreM,  Slat  December,  1792,  sec  1,  2. 
^  /6u2.sec.3,4.11. 


of  England,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to  exist  The  only  remains  of  the  system  are  the  following, 
Tiz: 

IsL  The  coasting  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  adjacent  British  islands,  eon- 
tinues  restricted  to  British  ships. 

8d.  No  goods  or  passengers  can  be  carried  firom  one  port  of  any  British  poascasion  In  Aala, 
Africa  or  America,  to  another  part  of  the  same  possession,  except  in  British  ships. 

The  Queen  in  counell  is  aathorizcd,  on  the  address  of  the  legislature  of  any  British  possessioni 
to  admit  other  than  British  ships  to  convey  goods  or  passengers  fTom  one  part  of  snch  posse  sni  on 
to  another  part ;  and  on  the  address  of  the  legislature  of  two  or  more  British  possessions,  to  place 
the  trade  between  them  on  the  Iboting  of  a  coasting  trade.  A  similar  power  is  given  to  the  Qover- 
nor-General  of  India,  in  ooundL 

8d.  Power  is  s^ren  to  the  Queen,  when  British  ressels  are  sul^ect  in  any  foreign  country  to 
prohibilious  or  restrictions,  to  impose,  by  order  in  council,  such  counten'alUng  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  as  to  place  the  ships  of  snch  foreign  country  on  the  same  footing  in  British  ports,  as 
British  vessels  are  placed  in  the  ports  of  such  country. 

Further  power  is  given  to  the  Queen  to  impose  such  duties  of  tonnage  on  foreign  ships  in  Bri^ 
ish  ports  as  may  countervail  the  disadvantages  to  which  British  trade  or  navigation  is  snl^eeted 
in  the  countries  to  which  such  foreign  ships  may  belong. 

In  consequence  of  this  alteration  of  the  Brillsh  laws,  British  vessels,  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1849,  were  admitted  into  ports  of  the  United  States,  with  cargoes  of  the  growth  or  production  of 
any  part  of  the  world,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  duties,  imports  and  diai^^es,  as  vessels  of  the 
United  States  and  their  cargoes.^C¥routor  cf  TYeas^y  Depart  Oct.  18, 1S49.) 

See,  in  Oldfleld  v.  Marriott,  10  Uaioard  R.  170,  a  detailed  and  interesting  statement  of  the  vari- 
ous measures  which  preceded  and  caused  the  existing  Ul>eral  r^ulations  of  eonunerclal  iuttf- 
course  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
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i8  to  be  delivered  up  within  eight  days  after  the  master's  ar- 
rival within  the  United  States  ;*  and  if  the  transfer  of  a  regis- 
tered vessel  be  made  to  a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  port,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  revenue  law  of  the  foreign  country,  it 
works  a  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  unless  the  transfer  be  made 
known  within  eight  days  after  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  a 
port  in  the  United  States,  by  a  delivery  of  the  certificate  of 
registry  to  the  collector  of  the  port.^  So,  if  a  registered 
ship  be  sold,  in  whole  or  in  part,  *while  abroad,  to  a  *14:3 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  vessel,  on  her  first  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States  thereafter,  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  ship  of  the  United  States,  provided  a  new 
certificate  of  registry  be  obtained  within  three  days  after  the 
master  makes  his  final  report  upon  her  first  arrival. «  K  the 
vessel  be  built  within  the  United  States,  the  ship  carpenter's 
certificate  is  requisite  to  obtain  the  register ;  and  when  the 
ship  is  duly  registered,  the  collector  of  the  port  shall  grant  an 
abstract  or  certificate  of  such  registry.^  There  are  several 
minute  regulations  respecting  the  change  of  the  certificate, 
and  the  granting  of  a  new  register,  which  need  not  here  be 
detailed ;«  but  when  a  vessel,  duly  registered,  shall  be  sold 
or  transferred,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  be  altered  in  form  or  burthen,  she  must  be  re- 
gistered anew,  and  her  former  certificate  of  registry  delivered 
up,  otherwise  she  will  cease  to  be  deemed  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  or  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  one.  In 
every  case  of  sale  or  transfer,  there  must  be  some  instrument 
of  writing,  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  sade,  which  shall  recite  at 
length  the  certificate  of  registry,  and  without  it  the  vessel 
is  incapable  of  being  registered  anew.*"  Upon  every  change 
of  master,  the  owner  must  report  such  change  to  the  collector, 
and  have  a  memorandum  of  such  change  endorsed  upon  the 
certificate  of  registry;  and  if  any  ship  so  registered  be  sold, 


■  Jbid.  Bee  6,  7. 

*>  Act  of  Congresif  Slst  December,  1702,  sec  7.  16.    The  Margaret,  9  Wheat, 
421. 

•  Act  of  the  United  Statee,  March  2d,  1808,  see.  3. 

*  Law  of  the  United  States,  Slst  December,  1792,  sec.  9. 

•  /fttUsec.  12, 18. 

*  Ibid  sec  14. 
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in  whole  or  in  part,  by  way  of  trust  or  otherwise,  to  a  for- 
eigner, and  the  sale  be  not  made  known  as  above  directed, 
the  whole,  or  at  least  the  share  owned  by  the  citizen  who 
sells,  becomes  forfeited.* 

Vessels  enrolled  and  licensed,  or  licensed  only,  if 
*144  under  *twenty  tons,  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries.^ 
Yessels,  to  be  enrolled,  must  possess  the  same  qualifications, 
and  the  same  requisites,  in  all  respects,  must  be  complied 
with,  as  are  made  necessary  for  the  registry  of  ships  and  ves- 
sels ;  and  the  same  duties  are  required  in  relation  to  such  en- 
rolments ;  and  the  ships  enrolled,  with  the  master  and  owner, 
are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  are  in  those  respects 
provided  for  registered  vessels.^^  Any  vessel  may  be  enrolled 
and  licensed,  that  may  be  registered,  upon  the  registry  being 
given  up ;  and  any  vessel  that  may  be  enrolled  may  be  regis- 
tered, upon  the  enrolment  and  license  being  given  wpA  In 
order  to  obtain  a  license  for  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade, 
or  fisheries,  the  owner,  or  ship's  husband  and  master,  must 
give  security  to  the  United  States,  that  the  vessel  be  not  em- 
ployed in  any  trade  whereby  the  revenue  of  the  United  States 
may  be  defrauded ;  and  the  master  must  make  oath  that  he  is 
a  citizen,  and  that  the  license  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
vessel  or  any  other  employment ;  and  if  the  vessel  he  less  than 
twenty  tons  burthen^  that  she  is  wholly  thej?roperty  qfacitu 
zenofthe  United  States, iX)  The  collector  of  the  district  there- 
upon grants  a  license  for  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade,  or 
fishery.*  Vessels  engaged  in  such  a  trade  or  business,  with- 
out being  enrolled  and  licensed,  or  licensed  only,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  pay  alien  duties,  if  in  ballast,  or  laden  with 
goods  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  forfeited  if  laden  with  any  articles  of  foreign  growth 
or  manufacture,  or  distilled  spirits.^    K  any  vessel  enrolled 


*  Law  of  the  United  State$,  Slat  December,  1792,  sec.  15, 16. 
^  Act  of  Congress^  Februarj  18th,  1798,  sec  1. 

*  Hid.  sec  2.  <  Ibid,  sec  8. 

*  Jbid.  sec  4. 

'  Act  of  Congresi,  Febrnary  18ib,  1798,  sec  6. 

(1)  An  enrdmeni  without  the  oath  is  Toid.   United  Stales  t.  Bartlett,  JDoptet^  JL  9. 
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or  licensed,  proceed  on  a  foreign  voyage,  witihout  first  surren- 
dering up  her  enrolment  and  Ucense,  and  being  duly 
registered,  *she  shall,  with  her  cargo  imported  into  the  *14:5 
United  States,  be  subjected  to  forfeiture.*  The  other 
general  provisions  relative  to  the  rights  and  duties  appertain- 
ing to  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries,  need  not  here  be 
enumerated,  as  my  object  is  to  consider  the  subject  merely  in 
reference  to  the  documentary  title  to  American  vessels. 

It  is  further  provided,  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1797,  that 
whenever  any  vessel  is  transferred  Jyy  process  ofla/vo^  and  the 
register,  on  certificate  of  enrolment  or  license,  is  retained  by 
the  former  owner,  a  new  one  may  be  obtained  upon  the  usual 
terms,  without  the  return  of  the  outstanding  paper.  *  Yessels 
captured  and  condenmed  by  a  foreign  power,  or  by  sale  to  a 
foreigner,  whereby  there  becomes  an  actual  divesture  of  the 
title  of  the  American  citizen,  are  to  be  considered  as  foreign 
vessels,  and  not  entitled  to  a  new  register,  even  though  they 
should  afterwards  become  American  property,  unless  the  for- 
mer owner  regain  his  title,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  and 
then  the  law  allows  of  the  restoration  of  her  American  cha- 
racter, by  a  sort  oijus  postUminii.^  Every  registered  or  un- 
registered vessel,  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
going  to  a  foreign  country,  and  an  unregistered  vessel,  sailing 
with  a  sea-letter,  is  entitled  to  a  passport,  to  be  furnished  by 
the  collector  of  the  district.®  But  no  sea-letter,  certifying  any 
vessel  to  be  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  can 
be  issued,  except  to  ships  duly  registered,  or  enrolled  and 
licensed,  or  to  vessels  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  furnished  with,  or  entitled  to  sea-letters,  or  other 
custom-house  documents.^ 

The  English  registry  acts  of  2«  Geo.  m.  and  34  Geo.  IIL 
c.  68,  required  the  certificate  of  the  registry  to  be  truly  reci- 
ted at  length  in  every  bill  of  sale  of  a  British  ship  to  a  Brit- 
ish subject;  otherwise  such  bill  of  sale  was  declared  to  be 
utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  this 


•  Ihid,  sec  6. 

*>  Act  of  ConffreMi,  June  27, 1796.    Opittumi  of  the  Attomeyt-Qeneratt  ToL  t 
894. 

*  AetM  of  Oonffreii,  June  1,  1796,  and  March  2, 180S. 
'  Act  of  Conffro$»,  Mardi  26,  1810. 

Vol,  in.  18 
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waB  held  to  be  necessary,  even  though  the  ship  was  at 
^146    sea  at  the  time,  and  the  vendee  took  *the  grand  bill  of 

sale  and  possession  of  the  ship  immediatelj  on  her  arri- 
val in  port*  The  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  go  to  that 
rigorons  extent;  and  the  only  consequence  of  a  transfer,  with- 
out a  writing  containing  a  recital  at  length  of  the  certificate 
/  of  registiy,  is,  that  the  vessel  cannot  be  registered  anew,  and 
I  she  loses  her  privilege  as  an  American  vessel,  and  becomes 
subject  to  the  disabilities  incident  to  vessels  not  registered, 
enrolled  or  licensed,  as  the  statute  prescribes.  But  where  an 
American  registered  vessel  was  in  part  sold,  by  parol,  while 
at  sea,  to  an  American  citizen,  and  again  resold,  by  parol,  to 
her  origmal  owner,  on  her  return  into  port  and  before  entry, 
that  transaction  was  held  not  to  deprive  the  vessel  of  her 
American  privileges,  or  subject  her  to  foreign  duties,  for,  in 
that  case,  no  new  register  was  requisite.  It  would  have 
been,  except  in  date,  a  duplicate  of  the  old  one,  and  perfectly 
useless.^ 

If  a  ship  be  owned  by  American  citizens,  and  be  not  docu- 
mented according  to  the  provisions  of  the  registry  acts,  it  is 
not  liable  to  any  forfeitures  or  disabilities  which  are  not  spe- 
cially prescribed.  The  want  of  a  register  is  not  a  ground  of 
forfeiture,  but  the  cause  only  of  loss  of  American  privileges.^^ 
Every  vessel,  wherever  built,  and  owned  by  an  American 
citizen,  is  entitled  to  a  custom-house  document  for  protection, 
termed  a  passport,  under  the  act  of  June  1, 1796 ;  for  it  ap- 
plies to  "  every  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States,  going  to 
any  foreign  country."  As  our  registiy  acts  do  not  declare 
void  the  sale  or  transfer,  and  every  contract  or  agreement  for 
transfer  of  property  in  any  ship,  without  an  instrument  in 
writing,  reciting  at  large  the  certificate  of  registry ;  and  as 
they  have  not  prescribed  any  precise  form  of  endorsement  on 

the  certificate  of  registry,  and  rendered  it  indispensa- 
*147    ble  in  every  *sale,  as  was  the  case  under  the  British 


•  BoUeston  y.  Hibbert,  8  Tmn  Rep.  406. 

^  The  Hmted  States  ▼.  Willings  and  FraDcifl^  4  CrancK$  Sep,  48. 

•  Hatch  y.  Smith,  6  Mau,  Rep,  42.  Philips  y.  Ledlej,  1  Wash,  dr.  Rep,  226. 
WUliDg  Y.  TTnited  States,  ihid,  126.  The  register  b  the  only  document  whidk  need 
be  on  board  in  time  of  peace,  in  compliance  with  a  warranty  of  national  diaracter. 
Oatlett  Y.  Pacific  Ins.  Co.  1  Payne,  694. 
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Statutes  of  26  Geo.  m.  c.  60,  and  34  (Jeo.  III.  c.  68,  we 
are  happily  relieved  from  many  embarrassing  questions 
which  have  arisen  in  the  English  courts  relative  to  the  sale 
and  mortgage  of  ships. 

There  have  been  great  difficulty,  and  some  alternation  of 
opinion,  in  the  English  courts,  in  the  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile the  strict  and  positive  provisions  of  the  statute  with 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  the  good  faith  and  intention  of 
the  contracting  parties. »  It  has  even  been  a  question  of 
much  discussion,  whether  the  statutes  of  26  and  34  Geo.  III. 
had  not  destroyed  the  common  law  right  of  conveying  a 
ship  by  way  of  mortgage,  like  other  personal  property; 
and  whether  the  mortgagee  had  not  a  complete  title  be- 
yond the  power  of  redemption,  after  the  transfer  of  the 
legal  title  according  to  the  prescribed  form  of  the 
endorsement  on  the  certificate  of  registry.  *The  *148 
language,  in  many  of  the  cases,**  was  in  favour  of 
the  conclusion,  that  there  could  be  no  equitable  ownership 


*  The  cftMfl  of  Rolleston  v.  Hibbert,  8  Ihrm  Rep.  406.  Camden  r.  ADdenoo,  6 
ibid.  709.  Westerdell  y.  Dale,  1  Udd.  806.  Moss  y.  Cbamock,  2  Boift  Rep.  899. 
Heath  y.  Hubbard,  4  Jb«^i  J2<p.  110.  Mossy.  Mills, 6 t6id  144.  Hayton y.  Jack- 
son, 8  ihid,  511.  Hibbert  y.  RoUeston,  2  Bro.  Rep.  071,  and  the  opinions  of  Wood, 
R,  and  Heath,  J.,  in  Hubbard  y.  Johnstone,  8  TaurU.  Rep.\*l*l^  and  of  Lord  Eldon,  in 
est /Nirfo  YaUop^  16  Vne^t  Rep.  60,  and  ex  parte  Hongfaton,  17  Veiey*»  Rep.  251, 
and  of  Sir  William  Grants  in  11  Veeeye  Rep.  642,  may  be  selected  as  samples  of 
the  strictness  with  which  the  statntes  are  oonstmed,  and  of  the  defeat  of  hinufiie 
transfers  of  yessels,  by  fiulare  to  comply  with  the  literal  terms  of  the  statutes. 
The  cases  of  RoUeston  y.  Smith,  4  Term  Rep.  161,  Capadose  y.  Ckxiner,  1  Boe,  4s 
J*uU.  488,  Ratdiford  y.  Meadows,  8  Etp.  N.  P.  Rep.  69,  Blozham  y.  Hubbard,  6 
Eemee  Rep.  407,  Eerriaon  y.  Oole,  8  Eatee  Rep.  281,  Robinson  y.  Maodonnell,  5 
MauU  4s  Selw.  228,  Curtis  y.  Perry,  6  Veeej^e  Rep.  789,  Mestaer  y.  Qillespie,  11 
Veaet^e  Rep.  621.  687,  may  be  selected  on  the  other  hand,  as  containing  eyidence  of 
the  influence  of  equity  upon  the  seyerity  of  those  proyisions.  But  the  British  reg- 
istry act  of  6  Geo.  lY.  c  110,  sec.  81,  and  again,  the  further  amended  and  substi- 
tuted statute  of  8  and  4  William  IV.  c.  54,  mitigated  the  strictness  of  the  former 
proyisioa  It  required  the  biU  of  sale,  or  other  instrument  of  writing  of  the  sale 
of  a  ship  after  registry,  to  contain  a  recital  of  the  certificate  of  registry,  or  the  prin- 
cipal contents  thereof  to  render  the  transfer  yalid ;  but  with  a  proyiso  that  no  bill 
of  sale  should  be  deemed  yoid  by  reason  of  any  error  in  such  recital,  or  by  the  re- 
cital of  any  former  certificate  of  registry,  instead  of  the  existing  certificate. 

^  Lord  Eldon  scattered  amhiguat  voeet  tothateffectin  Curtis  y.  Peny,  6  Veee^M 
Rep.  789.  Campbell  y.  Stem,  6  Dat^s  P.  C.  116.  Fx  parU  Yallop^  15  Vney'i 
Rep.  6a  Ex  parte  Honghton,  17  Veee^e  Rep.  261.  Dixon  y.  Ewart»  8  MerivaUi 
Rep.  888. 
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of  a  ship  distinct  from  the  legal  title,  and  that  npon  a 
transfer  under  the  forms    of  the  registry  acts,  the  ship 
becomes  the  absolute  property  of  the  intended  mortgagee, 
and  that  the  terms  and  the  policy  of  the  registry  acts  were 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  equity  of  redemption. 
But  these  opinions  or  dicta  have  been  met  by  a  series  of 
adjudications,  which  assume  the  laws  to  be  otherwise,  and  that 
the  registry  acts  related  only  to  transactions  between  vendor 
and  vendee,  and  to  cases  of  real  ownership ;  and  that  an  equi- 
table interest  in  a  ship  might  exist  by  operation  of  law,  and 
by  the  contract  of  the  parties,  distinct  from  the  legal  estate ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  positive  and  absolute  terms  of 
the  endorsement  upon  tlie  certificate  of  register,  a  mortgage 
of  a  ship  is  good  and  valid,  according  to  the  law  as  it  existed 
before  the  registry  acts,  provided  the  requisites  of  the  statutes 
be  complied  with.*    The  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  in 
Thompson  v.  Smith,^  contained  a  very  clear  and  masterly 
vindication  of  the  validity  of  the  mortgage  of  a  ship  consist- 
ently with  the  preservation  of  the  forms  of  the  registry  acts. 
He  effectually  put  to  flight  the  alarming  proposition,  that 
since  the  registry  acts,  there  could  be  no  valid  mortgage  of  a 
ship ;  and  he  insisted  that  the  defeasance  annexed  to  the  bill 
of  sale  ought  to  be  fully  endorsed  as  part  of  the  instrument 
on  the  certificate  of  registry,  if  the  ship  be  mortgaged  in  port; 
or,  if  mortgaged  while  at  sea,  a  copy  of  the  whole  transmitted 
to  the  custom-house ;  and  that  though  the  defeasance 
*149    should  not  be  noticed  *in  any  of  the  forms  adhered  to 
at  the  office  of  the  customs,  and  the  instrument  should 
be  registered  as  an  absolute  bill  of  sale,  the  mortgagor's  right 
of  redemption  would  not  suffer  by  the  omission.    But  as  no 
such  questions  can  possibly  arise  under  the  registry  acts  of 
congress,  these  discussions  in  the  English  courts  are  noticed 
only  as  a  curious  branch  of  the  history  of  the  English  juris- 
prudence on  this  subject.^ 

>  Hair  y.  Glennic,  4  MaiUe  dt  Selw,  240.  RobiDMD  ▼.  MaodonneU,  6  ibid. 
228.  Hay  ▼.  Fairbairn,  %  Bamw,  ds  Aid,  198.  MoDkbouse  r.  Haj,  2  Brad  dk 
Bing,  114.  A  mortgage  of  a  ship  is  good  as  between  the  parties  to  tiie  mortgage, 
withoat  a  regbtry,  under  the  statute  of  8  and  4  William  lY.  c  66.  Lister  r. 
Payne,  11  Bimom^  848. 

^  1  Madl  CK  Rep,  896. 

•  In  1828,  Mr.  TroUope  published,  at  London,  a  distinct  treatise,  for  the  reiy 
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The  registry  is  not  a  document  required  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions as  expressive  of  a  ship's  national  character.^  The  regis- 
try acts  are  to  be  considered  as  forms  of  local  or  municipal 
institutions,  for  purposes  of  public  policy.  They  are  impera- 
tive only  upon  the  voluntary  transfer  of  parties,  and  do  not 
apply  to  transfers  by  act  or  operation  of  law.*»  They  are  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  England  and  to  the  United  States,  whose 
maritime  and  navigation  system  is  formed  upon  the  model  of 
that  of  Great  Britain.  But  by  various  French  ordi- 
nances, *between  1681  and  the  era  of  the  new  code,  it  *150 
was  requisite  that  all  vessels,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  French  vessels,  should  be  built  in  France, 
under  some  necessary  exceptions,  and  should  be  owned  exclu- 
sively by  Frenchmen,  and  foreigners  were  prohibited  from 
navigating  under  the  French  flag ;  and  a  Frenchman  for- 
feited his  privileges  as  such  owner,  by  marrying  a  foreign 
wife,  or  residing  abroad,  unless  in  connection  with  a  French 
house. ^^  The  register  is  not  of  itself  evidence  of  property,  un- 
less it  be  confirmed  by  some  auxiliary  circumstance  to  show 
that  it  was  made  by  the  authority  or  assent  of  the  person 


pnrpose  of  yindicatiDg  the  yaltdity  of  mortgages  of  ships.  It  was  entitled,  A 
Treatite  on  the  Mortgage  of  Ships,  <u  effected  by  the  Regietry  Aete  ;  and  it  con- 
tains a  view  of  all  the  discussions  on  the  question.  The  same  doctrine  Is  main- 
tained in  Mr.  Paieh*$  late  Praeiieal  TfecUiee  on  the  Law  of  Mortgagee,  p.  84.  Mr. 
ffolt,  m  a  note  to  his  Reporte  of  Oaeee  at  Niei  Priue,  vol.  L  608,  fell  into  the  cur- 
rent error,  that  upon  a  contract  of  mortgage,  in  respect  to  a  British  registered  ship, 
there  was  no  equity  of  redemption,  and  that  the  ship  became  abeoltUelg  the 
property  of  the  mortgagee,  without  any  relief  to  be  afforded  at  law  or  in  equity ; 
bot  subsequently,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  shipping,  he  adopts  the  doctrine  in 
Thompson  t.  Smith,  as  being  in  conformity  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  registry 
acts.  Holt  on  Shipping,  yoL  L  806—812.  The  statute  of  6  Geoiige  IV.  c.  110, 
remored  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  doctrine  of  mortgages  under  the  former 
statutes,  by  declaring  that  the  transfer  of  ships,  byway  of  mortgage,  or  by  assign- 
ment in  trust  for  payment  of  debts  duly  registered,  should  be  valid,  and  pass  the 
interest  according  to  the  purposes  of  the  transfer.  The  acts  of  8  and  4  William  IT. 
c.  64,  which  was  a  substitute  for  the  former,  has  a  similar  proyision.  The  treatise 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  on  **  The  Law  of  Shipping  as  it  relates  1^  the  Building,  Registry, 
Sale,  Transfer  and  Mortgagee  of  British  Ships^"  <&&,  is  recommended  to  the  pro- 
fession as  a  yery  useful  work. 

■  Le  Cheminant  v.  Pearson,  4  Taunt  Rep,  867. 

^  6  Vetetfe  Rep,  789.    16  Unci  68.    Blozham  y.  Hubbard,  6  Sates  Rep.  407. 

*  Pardeeeut,  Ooure  de  Droit  Com,  tome  iil  11,  12.  Botday  Paty,  tome  L 
257— 26a 
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named  in  it,  and  who  is  sought  to  be  charged  as  owner. 
Without  proof  to  connect  the  party  with  the  register  as  being 
his  direct  or  adopted  act,  the  register  has  been  held  not  to  be 
^y^'^  prima  facie  evidence  to  charge  a  person  as  owner;  and 
even  then  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  ownership.*  The 
cases  of  The  Mohawk  InsuraTice  Company  v.  Eckfordy  de- 
cided in  the  New-Tork  Court  of  Common  Fleas  in  1828,  and 
JRing  v.  FranTdm^  in  the  Superior  Court  of  that  city  in 
1829,^  went  upon  the  same  ground,  that  the  register,  standing 
in  the  name  of  a  person,  did  not  determine  the  ownership  of 
the  vessel,  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  presumptive  evidence, 
in  the  first  instance.  An  equitable  title  in  one  person  might 
legally  exist,  consistently  with  the  documentary  title  at  the 
custom-house  in  another.  <^ 

*151        *(4.)  Of  pa/rt  owners. 

The  several  part  owners  of  a  ship  are  not  partners, 
but  tenants  in  common.*^    Each  has  his  distinct,  though  undi- 


•  Tinkler  y.  Walpole,  14  E(u£%  Rtp.  226.  Mlver  r.  Homble,  16  t&tdL  169. 
Fraser  y.  Hopkina^  2  Taunt  Rep,  6.  Sharp  y.  United  Insurance  Company,  14 
JohM,  Rep.  201.     Colflon  y.  Bonzej,  6  Oreenleaf,  474.     Bas  y.  Steele,  8  Woih, 

'  Cir,  Rep,  881.  1  Greerdeaf  on  Evidence,  sea  494.  The  interest  that  appears 
npon  the  registry  is  held  to  estop  the  owner  from  setting  np  a  claim  to  any  other 
interest ;  but  if  he  deals  as  owner  of  a  larger  share,  he  is  liable  to  others  in  that 
proportion.  This  is  the  English  rule  upon  the  policy  of  the  registry  acts.  Ex 
parte  Yallop,  16  Veeey,  60. 
*»  2  HalVt  Rep.  1. 

•  -By  the  Frendi  law,  a  yerbol  sale  of  a  ship  may  do  as  between  the  parties, 
but  not  as  respects  the  claims  of  third  persona  It  has  been,  at  all  times,  the 
policy  of  their  law  to  require  the  written  eridence  of  a  sale.  Formerly,  eyery  sale 
was  required  to  be  attested  before  a  notaiy,  but  now  a  private  instrument  is  suf- 
ficient But  the  law  of  France  places  very  material  checks  upon  the  transfer  of 
ships  \  for,  in  order  to  bar  the  rights  and  claims  of  third  persons,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  yessel  make  one  yoyage  at  sea  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser,  and  without  oppo- 
sition from  the  creditors  of  the  yendor;  otherwise  their  claims  are  preferred  to 
the  title  of  the  purchaser.  If  the  yessel  be  sold  while  on  a  voyage,  iSaaX  voyage  is 
not  computed,  and  it  requires  a  new  voyage  subsequent  to  sudi  sale,  to  bar  the 
rights  of  privileged  creditors.  This  privilege,  under  the  French  ordinance  of  1681, 
applied  to  creditors  of  every  description  existing  at  the  time  of  the  sale ;  but  under 
the  new  code  of  commerce,  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  specified 
dass  of  privileged  creditors.  Ord.  b.  2.  tit  10.  Dee  Naviret,  art  2, 8,  and  ValifCt 
Com,  ibid,  tome  I  602.  Code  de  Com.  art  193, 194. 196.  Boulaif  Paty,  Coyre  de 
Droit  Com.  tome  i.  168. 170. 

'  Ex  parte  Young,  2  Fm.  dt  Bea.  242.    2  Rou,  78,  note.    Ex  parte  Hariaon,  2 
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Tided  IntereBt ;  and  when  one  of  them  is  appointed  to  manage 
the  concerns  of  the  ship  for  the  common  benefit,  he  is  termed 
the  ship's  husband.  Yalin  strongly  recommends  the  utility 
of  these  associations  of  part  owners,  in  the  business  of  navi- 
gation and  maritime  enterprises,  in  order  to  unite  the  wisdom 
of  joint  counsels,  as  well  as  to  divide  the  risks  and  losses  inci- 
dent to  a  very  extended  maritime  commerce,  which  is  exposed 
to  so  many  hazards  and  revolutions :  tua  omnia  wni  wanquam 
nam  credito.^^  The  marine  law  of  England,  respecting  part 
owners  of  vessels,  is  distinguished  for  the  wisdom  and  equity 
of  its  provisions,  and  it  has  an  undoubted  pre-eminence  over 
the  common  law  doctrine  concerning  a  tenancy  in  common 
iu  chattels.  -  If  there  be  no  certain  agreement  among  them- 
selves respecting  the  employment  of  the  ship,  the  court  of 
admiralty,  under  its  long  established  and  salutary  jurisdic- 
tion, authorizes  a  majority  in  value  of  the  part  owners  to  em- 
ploy the  ship  upon  any  probable  adventure,  and  at  the  same 
time,  takes  care*^'tO  Secure  the  interest  of  tiie  dissenting  mi- 
nority. The  admiralty  practice  is  dictated  by  the  plain 
^reason,  that  ^^  ships  were  made  to  plough  the  ocean,  ^152 
and  not  to  rot  by  the  wall."**  Ownership  in  a  ship  is, 
ordinarily,  not  like  the  case  of  joint  concern  or  partnership ; 
nor  does  the  English  law,  like  some  of  the  ordinances  of  other 
countries,  give  power  to  the  majority  in  value  to  control,  in 
their  discretion,  the  whole  concern.  The  court  of  admiralty 
takes  a  stipulation  from  the  majority,  in  a  sum  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  shares  of  the  minority,  either  to  bring  tack  and 
restore  the  ship,  or  pay  the  minority  the  value  of  their  shares. 
In  that  case,  the  ship  sails  wholly  at  the  charge  and  risk  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  majority ^  and  they  appoint  the  officers 
and  crew,  and  it  must  bedone  in  good  faith.©  This  security 
the  minority  obtain  upon  a  warrant  issued  upon  their  appli- 
cation to  arrest  the  ship.    This  is  the  only  safe  proceeding  to 


Rom^M  Casei  in  Bankryptey^  76.     Ex  parte  Gibson,  1  Montagu  on  Partnsnkip, 
102.  note.    IfiooU  y.  Mumford,  4  Jokne.  CK  Rep.  636.    Bt%,  dao,  t^pra^  89, 40. 

•  Fa/tn'f  Cbm.  tome  L  684. 

^  In  the  same  way  the  firtree,  thongh  originally  rooted  in  the  mountain  soil, 
waa^  according  to  the  beautiful  prosopopoeia  of  the  poet,  destined  to  witness  the 
perils  of  the  deep — eaeue  abiee  vieura  marinoe, 

•  Card  T.  Hope^  2  A  ^  Oreee.  661.  676. 
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the  minority ;  for  if  the  ship  be  sent  to  sea  by  the  majority 
without  this  security,  and  she  be  lost  without  any  tortious  act 
in  the  majority,  the  minority  have  no  remedy  in  law  or 
equity.  (1)  If  the  minority  have  possession  of  the  ship,  and 
refuse  to  employ  her,  the  majority,  on  a  similar  warrant,  may 
obtain  possession,  and  send  ^e  ship  to  sea,  on  giving  the  like 
security.  The  jmisdiction  of  the  admiralty  extends  to  the 
taking  a  vessel  from  a  wrong-doer,  and  delivering  her  over 
to  the  rightM  owner ;  and  this  is  a  most  useful  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  one  recognised  in  the  courts  of 
law.*  The  court  of  chancery  exercises  this  sort  of  equita- 
ble jurisdiction  in  cases  where  the  admiralty  cannot,  as 
where  the  shares  are  not  ascertained.^ 

If  the  part  owners  be  equally  divided  in  opinion  in 
*153  respect  *to  the  employment  of  the  ship,  either  party 
may  obtain  the  like  security  from  the  other  seeking  to 
employ  her.<^  (2)  It  is  said  that  tJie  court  of  admiralty  has 
no  jurisdiction  to  compel  an  obstinate  part  owner  to  sell  his 
share  ;<^  and  yet  it  was  considered,  in  the  District  Court  of 


»  Graves  r.  Sawcer,  T.  Raym,  Rep,  16.  Strellj  v.  WiDson,  1  Fern.  Rep,  297. 
Aqoo.  2  CK  Com,  86.  Ouston  v.Hebden,  1  TFt/i.  Rep,  101.  Abbott  on  Shipping, 
part  1.  c  8.  The  Sisters,  4  Rob.  270.  The  New  Draper,  ibid,  287.  The  Experi- 
ment, 2  Dcdttm,  88.  The  John,  of  Loodon,  1  Hogg,  Adm,  842.  The  Pitt^  id.  24a 
The  Margaret,  2  ffagg,  Adm,  Rep.  276,  277.  In  the  matter  of  Blanshard,  2 
Bamu,  d:  Orese,  244.  In  Willings  t.  BlJght»  2  Peters'  Adm,  Rep,  288,  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  as  stated,  seemed  to  have  been  assumed.  See,  also, 
The  Apollo,  1  Eagg,  Adm,  Rep,  806.  Steamboat  Orleans  t.  Pho&bus,  11  Feter^ 
R.  176. 

^  Hally  y.  Goodson,  2  MerivMi  Rep,  77. 

*  Abbott  on  Shipping,  td>.  mp,  sec  6. 

'  Ouston  T.  Hebden,  1  Wilt,  101.  In  the  case  of  The  Apollo,  1  Eagg,  806, 
Lord  Stowell  vindicated  the  legality  of  the  initiatory  measure  of  arresting  a  ship^ 
on  the  application  of  a  part  owner  who  dissents  from  her  intended  employmeot; 
and  compelling  security  for  the  safe  return  of  the  vessel,  or  for  the  estimated  value 
of  his  share.  And  while  he  was  extremely  cautious  of  enlarging  his  jurisdiction 
on  this  subject,  he  decreed  immediate  payment  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  stipu- 
lated sum,  upon  the  loss  of  the  ship.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  in  case  of 
part  owners  having  uneqiutl  interests  and  shares,  never  has  been  applied  to  direct 
a  iole,  upon  any  dispute  between  them  as  to  the  navigation  of  the  ship  engaged  in 


<1)  Nor  can  they  malntalii  an  acUoa  for  me  and  occapaUon  of  their  part  of  the  vetael,  where 
the  ezpenses  exceeded  the  eamingi.   BtnrdiTant  r.  Smith,  99  Jiaine  H,  887. 

(1)  B7  a  recent  itatate  In  Delaware^  the  put  owners  of  more  than  one  half  of  a  veatd  are 
aoflKMTiied  to  BSBome  the  management  and  oootrol  of  her.    Xoim  i>«{.  eh.  96, 1847. 
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Pennsjlyania,  as  still  an  unsettled  point,  whether  the  court 
might  not  compel  a  sale  of  the  shares  of  the  minority  who 
uoreasonablj  refused  to  act.^  If  a  part  owner  sells,  he  can 
only  sell  his  undivided  right  The  interest  of  part  owners  is 
so  far  distinct,  that  one  of  them  cannot  dispose  of  the  share 
of  another;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  a  settled  princi- 
pled The  language  in  the  Court  of  Errors  of  New-Tork,  in 
the  case  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  does  not 
lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.®    That  *ca8e  only  ad-    *164 


maritime  voyages.  The  majority  of  the  owners  have  a  right  to  employ  the  ship, 
00  giring  the  requisite  stipalatioo  iu  fftvom'  of  the  minority,  if  they  require  it  So 
tlie  minority  may  employ  the  ship  iu  Eke  manner,  if  the  majority  decline  to  employ 
ber.    Steamboat  Orleans  t.  Phobus^  11  Ptteri,  17(. 

>  Willings  y.  Blight,  %b,  in^.  A  sale  was  decreed  npoo  the  petition  of  one  part 
owner  of  a  vessel  against  another,  in  the  District  Court  of  South  Carolina.  Skrine 
v.  The  Sloop  Hope,  Bee^  Adm.  Rep,  2.  The  remedy  for  the  dissenting  owners,  in 
Scotland,  is  to  compel  a  sale,  or  that  the  other  owners  shall  give  or  take  at  a  price 
p«t  Mr.  ^eU  intimates  that  the  English  method  is  less  harsh  and  perilous.  BelfM 
OommeniarUi  on  the  Lav»  of  Scotland,  vol  i.  608.  Mr.  Justice  Story  (Com,  on 
Partnerihipf  609 — 619)  strenuously  contends  for  the  lawful  ezerdse,  by  the  courts 
of  admiralty,  of  the  power  to  decree  a  sale  of  the  vessel,  on  a  disagreement  of  the 
part  owners  of  a  ship  upon  a  particular  voyage,  whether  the  ship  be  owned  in 
equal  or  unequal  shares.  This  is  the  rule  of  the  maritime  law  abroad,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  the  decision  of  Judge  Washington,  in  the  case  cited,  infra,  154.n.  a.,  and 
by  general  convenience  and  policy. 

^  It  was  so  declared  by  Ahbott  on  Shipping,  part  I.e.  8 ;  and  Lord  Oh.  J.  Dallas 
observed,  in  8  TaunL  Rep,  7*74,  that  one  part  owner  of  a  ship  could  not  bind  the 
rest^  as  in  particular  cases.  The  general  understanding  at  the  common  law  is,  says 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  {Partnerthip,  691.  598,)  that  if  there  be  no  express  or  implied 
agreement  inter  te,  one  part  owner  of  a  ship  cannot  bind  the  others  as  to  repairs 
and  expenditures.  (1)  But  the  continental  jurists  and  ordinances  generally  follow 
what  is  deemed  the  more  equitable  doctrine,  that  all  the  part  owners  of  a  ship  are 
bound  to  contribute  ratably  to  each  other  for  the  expenses  of  necessary  reparations 
inewred  by  one  or  more  of  them.  The  decisions  of  the  Rota  of  Genoa,  the  Coneo- 
laio  del  Mare,  Straccha,  Roecue,  Pothier,  Etnerigon,  Valin,  Code  de  Com,  Pardee- 
nu,  Ac,  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  (on  Partnerthip,  693 — 698.  602,)  in 
support  of  the  foreign  law. 

•  See  ante,  40.  The  ordinance  of  Rotterdam,  of  1 721,  gave  the  owners  of  above 
half  Uie  ship  the  power  to  sell  the  same  for  the  general  account,  as  well  as  to 
freight  her  and  outfit  her  at  the  conunon  expense,  and  against  the  consent  of  the 
minority.    (Art  171, 172.   2  Magene  on  Inturanee,  108.)    On  the  other  hand,  the 


0)  It  was  docUied  in  a  late  esse,  that  one  pert  owner  bss  anthorltj  to  bind  the  othen  tot 
nptSn  and  supplies,  bat  not  on  a  oontract  of  inturanoe.    Patterson  ▼.  Ghalmen,  7  A  Jion,  S, 
896.    A  part  owner  cannot  maintain  asBompfit  agalnat  another  part  owner  for  money  paid  on 
Joint  aeeoant,  when  no  settlement  has  been  made,  nor  balance  •track,   liaguire  ▼.  Phigiee, 
jraiiMie.606. 


B, 
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mitted  that  a  ship  might  be  held,  not  only  by  part  ownens, 
as  tenants  in  common,  but  in  partnership,  by  partners,  as 
any  other  chattel.  And  though  a  part  owner  can  sell  only 
his  share,  yet  one  partner  can  dispose  of  the  entire  subject ; 
and  the  case  of  vessels  does  not  form  an  exception,  when 
they  are  owned  by  a  partnership,  in  the  commercial  sense, 
and  so  it  has  frequently  been  held.» 

The  cases  recognise  the  clear  and  settled  distinction  be- 
tween part  owners  and  partners.  Part  ownership  is  but  a 
tenancy  in  common,  and  a  person  who  has  only  a  part  inter- 
est in  a  ship,  is  generally  a  part  owner,  and  not  a  joint  ten- 
ant or  partner.  As  part  owner  he  has  only  a  disposing 
power  over  his  own  interest  in  the  ship,  and  he  can  convey 
no  greater  title.    But  there  may  be  a  partnership,  as  well  as 

a  co-tenancy  in  a  vessel ;  and,  in  that  case,  one  part 
*155    owner,  in  the  character  of  *partner,  may  sell  the 

whole  vessel;  and  he  has  such  an  implied  authority 
over  the  whole  partnership  effects,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
The  vendee,  in  a  case  free  from  fraud,  will  have  an  indefea- 


Freodi  ordinance  of  1681  prohibited  one  part  owner  of  a  ship  from  forcing  his  com- 
panions to  a  sale,  except  in  case  of  equality  of  opinions  upon  the  undertaking  of  a 
▼oyage,  and  limited  the  powers  of  the  majority  to  matters  strictly  connected  with 
the  ordinary  employment  of  the  resseL  liv.  2.  tit  8.  2>ef  Propriiiairegf  art  6. 
Valin,  ibid.  Pardeanu,  Droil  Com,  tome  ill  47.  Valin  Tindicates  this  interdic- 
tion as  oondiicive  to  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  though  he  admits  it  has  its  inconven- 
iences, and  that  such  is  the  destiny  of  all  human  laws. 

*  Wright  v.  Hunter,  1  Eatf*  Rep.  20.  Lamb  v.  Durant,  12  Mum.  Rep.  64.  In 
the  case  of  Davis  A  Brooks  v.  The  Brig  Seneca,  decided  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania,  in  May,  1829,  on  appeal  from  the 
District  Courts  the  part  owners  were  equally  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  employ^ 
ment  of  the  vessel  One  party,  having  equal  interest^  widied  to  employ  her  on  his 
own  terms,  and  by  his  own  master,  and  the  other  party  claimed  the  same  right ; 
and  neither  would  recede.  The  District  Court  decided  that  it  had  no  power  to 
award  a  sale  of  the  vessel  1  Oilpin^  10.  The  Circuit  Court  reversed  that  deci- 
sion, and  decreed  a  sale.  Judge  Washington  admitted  that  the  English  admiralty 
had  no  such  jurisdiction ;  but  he  went  upon  broader  ground,  and  held  that  the 
court  had  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  a  maritime  nature,  and  was  governed  by  the  ge- 
neral maritime  law  of  nations,  and  was  not  confined  to  that  of  England.  He  con- 
sidered the  5tb  and  6th  articles  of  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.  (liv.  2. 
tit  8.  2>et  Proprt^toti^)  and  Yalin's  Commentary  thereon,  (tome  I  685,)  to  be 
evidence  of  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  that  the  court  could  award  a  sale  of  the 
ship  when  the  part  owners  were  equally  divided,  as  in  that  case.  The  articles  in 
the  ordinance  were  agreeable  to  the  Roman  law.  See  the  report  of  the  case  in  the 
American  Jwriet  for  Januaiy,  1888, 486. 
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Bible  title  to  the  whole  fihip.  When  a  person  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  owner  or  as  a  partner  in  a  ship,  depends 
upon  circumstances.  (1)  The  former  is  the  general  relation 
between  ship  owners,  and  the  latter  the  exception,  and  re- 
qoires  to  be  specially  shown.^  But  as  the  law  presumes  that 
the  common  possessors  of  a  valuable  chattel  will  desire  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  profitable  employ- 
ment of  the  common  property,  part  owners,  on  the  spot,  have 
an  implied  authority  from  tiie  absent  part  owners,  to  order 
for  the  common  concern  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation and  proper  employment  of  the  ship.  They  are 
analogous  to  partners,  and  liable  under  that  implied  au- 
thority for  necessary  repairs  and  stores  ordered  by  one  of 
themselves ;  and  this  is  the  principle  and  limit  of  the  liability 
of  part  owners.^ 

Whether  part  owners  who  render  their  companions  liable 
for  supplies  furnished,  or  repairs  made  upon  a  ship,  are  to 
have  their  accounts  taken,  and  the  assets  distributed,  as  if  the 
ship  was  partnership  property,  or  as  if  they  had  each  a  dis- 
tinct, separate  interest  in  the  vessel  as  tenants  in  common, 
depends,  as  we  have  already  seen,  upon  the  fact,  whether  the 
ship  was  held  by  them  in  the  particular  case,  as  part  owners 
or  as  partners.  The  laws  of  Holland  and  of  IVance  consider 
it  to  be  prejudicial  to  trade,  to  carry  the  responsibility  of  part 
owners  to  tibe  extent  of  the  English  law ;  and  the  rule  in  those 


"  If  part  owners  join  in  a  particular  adveDtore  on  which  the  ship  is  sent,  thej 
become  qttati  partners  in  the  adventure.  Holderness  ▼.  Shackles,  8  Samw,  ds  Oreu. 
612,  Mumford  v.  Nicholl,  20  Johnttm,  611.  Supra,  40.  Part  owners  in  a  cargo 
and  common  adfenture,  have,  like  partners,  a  specific  lien  for  their  disbursements 
and  advances,  as  well  as  for  their  share  of  the  profits.  AhhUt  on  Shipping,  part 
1,  c  8.  Holderness  y.  Shackle^  S  B.  d  Ortia.  612.  618.  Story  on  Partnerthip, 
620—628. 

^  ffoH  on  Shipping,  lot  28,  and  vol.  i.  86'7— 869.  Wright  T.  Hunter,  1  JBoifM 
Hep,  20.  Scottin  v.  Stanley,  1  DaUa$*  Rep,  129 ;  but  see  tupra,  168,  n.  c,  where 
the  general  rule  at  common  law  is  otherw&Be,  without  there  be  ground  to  infer  an 
agreement  or  consent  The  place  where  the  repairs  are  made  becomes  a  material 
circumstance ;  for  if  the  repairs  are  made  at  the  port  where  the  owners  reside,  thej 
are  usually  considered  to  be  made  upon  the  credit  of  the  owners,  exclusively  of  the 
master.    Farrell  v.  M'Olea,  I  i>a/^  898.    James  v.  Bixby,  11  ifa«.  J2ep.  84. 


(1)  UnleM  there  be  a  special  eontnel,  the  relatton  of  the  owners  of  steainboets  Is  that  of  part 
ownen.   PatterKm  v.  Chalmen,  7  A  Jfon.  22. 696. 
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countries  is,  that  each  part  owner  shall  be  answerable  in  re* 
lation  to  the  ship  no  briber  than  to  the  extent  of  bis 
*156  share.*  The  English  and  *Scotch  law,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  well  as  our  own,  render  part  owners,  in  all 
cases,  responsible  m  soUdo  as  partners,  for  repairs  and  neces- 
sary expenses  relating  to  the  ship  and  incurred  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  master  or  ship's  husband.  *»  But  where  a  ship 
has  been  duly  abandoned  to  separate  insurers,  they  are  not 
responsible  for  each  other  as  partners,  but  each  one  is  answer- 
able for  the  previous  expenses  of  the  ship,  ratably  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  interest  as  an  insurer,  and  no  further.  ^^  By  the 
French  law,  the  majority  in  interest  of  the  owners  control  the 
rest;  and  in  that  way  one  part  owner  may  govern  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  ship,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  fifty 
other  part  owners,  whose  interests  united  are  not  equal  to  his, 
and  make  the  other  part  owners  to  contribute  ratably  for  re- 
pairs and  expenses.  <i  This  control  relates  to  the  equipment 
and  employment  of  the  ship,  and  the  minority  must  contri- 
bute ;  but  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  contribute  against 
their  will  for  flie  cargo  laden  on  board,  though  they  will  be 
entitled  to  their  portion  of  the  freight.*  K  the  part  owners 
be  equally  divided  on  the  subject,  the  opinion  in  favour  of 
employing  the  ship  prevails,  as  being  most  favourable  to  the 


•  Van  lAtummCt  Com,  on  the  Human  Dutch  Law^  b.  4.  e.  2.  sec.  9.  VinniuB, 
noL  in  Com.  Peekii,  tit  De  Excere.  156.  The  latter  says,  it  is  neither  agreeable  to 
natural  equity  nor  public  utility,  that  each  part  owner  should  be  bound  in  90IUS, 
or  beyond  his  share.  By  the  French  law,  part  owners,  equally  with  the  Ei^ish 
and  Scotch  law,  are  liable  in  like  manner  as  partners, /or  their  proportion  of  all  the 
necessaiy  debts  and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  for  the  common  benefit  Pothier^ 
de  Soeieti,  a  186. 1S*I,  Abbott  on  Shipping^  part  1.  c.  8.  sec  16.  In  Louisiana,  it 
is  held,  that  joint  owners  of  a  boat  are  not,  merely  from  that  circumstance,  respon- 
sible in  eoiido;  though,  if  they  be  associated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  goods  for 
hire,  they  become  responsible  jointly  and  severally.  David  t.  Eloi,  4  Miller^M 
Louie.  Rep,  106.  The  law  of  Louisiana  follows  the  French  law  on  this  point 
Civil  Code  0/ Louieiana,  art  2796. 

^  Bladney  t.  Ritchie,  1  Starki^e  Rep.  888.  Westerdell  v.  Dale,  1  Term  Rep. 
806.  Beir$  Com.  rot  L  620. 624.  Chapman  v.  Durant,  10  Afaee.  Rep.  47.  Scher- 
merhom  v.  Loines,  7  J<^n».  Rep.  81 1.  Muldon  y.  Whitlock,  1  Cofpen,  290.  Thomp- 
son ▼.  Finden,  4  Carr.  A  Payne,  168.    Story  on  Partnership,  689.  619. 

•  The  United  Insurance  Company  v.  Scott,  1  Johns.  Rep.  106. 
'  1  Valines  Com.  676—684.    Code  de  Com.  art  220. 

•  1  Valines  Com.  676—680. 
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interest  of  navigation.*  (1)  Many  of  the  foreign  jurists  con- 
tend, that  even  the  opinion  of  the  minority  ought  to  prevail, 
if  it  be  in  favour  of  employing  the  ship  on  some  foreign 
voyage.  Emerigon,  Kicard,  Straccha,  Kuriche  and  Oleirac, 
are  of  that  opinion;  but  Valin  has  given  a  very  elaborate 
consideration  to  the  subject,  and  he  opposes  it  on  grounds 
that  are  solid,  and  he  is  sustained  by  the  provisions  of  the  old 
ordinance  and  of  the  new  code.**  Boulay  Paty®  follows  the 
opinion  of  Yalin  and  of  the  codes,  and  says,  that  the  contra- 
ry doctrine  would  enable  the  minority  to  control  the  majori- 
ty, contrary  to  the  law  of  every  association,  and  the 
plainest  principles  of  justice.  The  majority  *not  only  *157 
thuseontrol  the  destination  and  equipment  of  the  ship, 
but  even  a  sale  of  her  by  them  will  bind  the  right  of  privileged 
creditors  after  the  performance  of  one  voyage  by  the  pur- 
chaser, but  not  the  other  part  owners.** 

The  ship's  husband  may  either  be  one  of  the  part  owners 
or  a  stranger,  and  he  is  sometimes  merely  an  agent  for  con- 
ducting the  necessary  measures  on  the  return  of  the  ship  to 
port ;  but  he  may  have  a  more  general  agency  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  vessel  in  place  of  the  owners,  and  his  con- 
tracts, in  the  proper  line  of  a  ship's  husband's  duty,  will  bind 
the  joint  owners.  His  duty  is,  generally,  to  see  to  the  pro- 
per outfit  of  the  vessel,  as  to  equipment,  provisions  and  crew, 
and  the  regular  documentary  papers;  and  though  he  has  the 
powers  incidental  and  necessary  to  the  trust,  it  is  held,  that 


*  Abbott  an  Shippinfff  part  1.  c.  8.  Moltoy^  dejure  MariL  b.  2.  c.  1.  sec  2.  808. 
Btory  &n  Partnership,  609. 

^  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  liv.  2.  tit  8.  art  6.  tit  Des  Proprietaires,  and  VaHn*i  Com, 
ibid  tome  l  678 — 584.     Code  de  Commerce,  art  220. 

*  Cour$  de  Droit  Commercial  Maritime,  tome  i.  889 — 847.  M.  Pardetnu,  Conn 
de  Droit  Com.  tome  iil  48,  speaks  with  less  deci^iioD  on  the  question. 

*  Bovlay  Paty,  %ih,  mp.  861.  PardeMus,  tome  ii.  2l,  is,  however,  of  opiDion, 
that  they  are  equally  coDcIuded  with  the  creditors  bj  the  sale,  after  oue  voyage. 
If  the  ship  be  seized  for  the  debt  of  oue  of  the  part  owners,  and  the  claim  of  the 
others  be  put  in  before  judgment,  the  right  only  of  the  part  owner  can  be  sold ;  but 
if  not  until  after  judgment,  the  entire  right  to  the  ship  is  sold,  and  the  other  part 
owners  reclaim  their  share  of  the  proceeds.    Boulay  Paty,  tome  I  227,  228. 


(1)  One  Joint  owner  of  a  vessel  having  exolunve  poeBeaslon  of  her,  though  such  possession  and 
control  was  assomed  without  the  assent  of  tho  other  owners,  is  not  liable,  if  by  his  carelessness 
and  improper  eonduet  the  vessel  be  lost    Moody  v.  Back,  1  Sand/,  ilaw)  B.  8041 
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he  has  no  anthoriiy  to  msnre  or  borrow  monej  for  the  owners, 
or  bind  them  to  the  expenses  of  law  snits.^ 

The  rights  of  tenancy  in  common  aq^ong  part  owners,  ap- 
ply to  thejcargo  as  well  as  to  the  ship,  and  they  have  not  a 
community  of  interest  as  partners,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  interest,  and  bind  the  rights  of  his  co- 
tenants.^ 


"  FreDcfa  7.  BackhoQM,  6  Burr.  Rep,  2727.  Sims  y.  Britain,  4  B,^  AMph.  876. 
Bell  ▼.  Homphries,  2  Stark,  Rep,  845.  Campbell  y.  SteiD,  6  Dovf9  Rep,  184. 
BelPe  Com,  vol  i.  604.  Belti  Prineiplei  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  see.  449.  OoU- 
yer  on  Partnerships,  810.    Story  on  Agency,  p.  86. 

^  Jackson  y.  Robinson,  8  Mason's  Rep,  188.  The  ooncluding  part  of  OoUysr  on 
Parttiership  and  of  Story  on  Partnership,  haye  each  a  yaluable  chapter  on  the 
lav  of  part  owners  of  ships,  in  which  the  established  law  and  doctrine  of  the  cases 
on  the  subject  are  clearly  and  skilfiillj  condensed. 


LECTURE  XLVI. 

07  THE  FEBSOKS    EMPLOYED  IN   THE    NAVIGATION  OF  MERCHANT 

SHIPS. 

(1.)  Of  ths  wuthority  amd  d/uty  of  the  master. 

The  captain  of  a  ship  is  an  officer  to  whom  great  power, 
momentons  interests  and  enlarged  discretion  are  necessarily 
confided ;  and  the  continental  ordinances  and  jurists  have,  in 
a  very  special  manner,  required  that  he  shoald  possess  attain- 
ments suitable  to  the  dignity  and  the  vastness  of  his  trust. 
He  must  be  a  person  of  experience  and  practical  skill,  as  well 
as  deeply  instructed  in  the  theory  of  the  art  of  navigation. 
He  is  clothed  with  the  power  and  discretion  requisite  to  meet 
the  unforeseen  and  distressing  vicissitudes  of  the  voyage ;  and 
he  ought  to  possess  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  business 
qualifications,  of  the  first  order.    His  authority  at  sea  is  neces- 
sarily summary,  and  often  absolute;  and  if  he  chooses  to 
perform  his  duties  or  to  exert  his  power  in  a  harsh,  intempe- 
rate or  oppressive  manner,  he  can  seldom  be  resisted  by  phy- 
sical or  moral  force.   He  should  have  the  talent  to  command 
in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  courage  and  presence  of  mind  to 
meet  and  surmount  extraordinary  perils.    He  should  be  able 
to  dissipate  fear,  to  calm  disturbed  minds,  and  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  breasts  of  all  who  are  under  his  charge.    In 
tempests  as  well  as  in  battle,  the  commander  of  a  ship  ^<  must 
give  desperate  commands;  he  must  require  instantaneous 
obedience."    He  must  watch  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  crew,  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  the  ship 
and  cargo.    It  is  necessary  that  he  should  maintain  perfect 
order,  and  preserve  the  most  exact  discipline,  under 
*the  guidance  of  justice,  moderation  and  good  sense.    *160 
Charged  frequently  with  the  sale  of  the  cargo,  and  the 
reinvestment  of  the  proceeds,  he  should  befitted  to  superadd 
the  character  of  merchant  to  that  of  commander ;  and  he  ought 
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to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  marine  law,  and  of  the 
rights  of  belligerents,  and  the  duties  of  neutrals,  so  as  not  to 
expose  to  unnecessary  hazard  the  persons  and  property  under 

his  protection.* 
*161        *A8  the  master  is  the  confidential  agent  of  the  own- 
ers, he  has  an  implied  authority  to  bind  them,  with- 
out their  knowledge,  by  contracts  relative  to  the  usual  em- 


*  The  master  of  a  vessel  is  liable  for  iDdecent  and  iDhnmao  conduct  towards  a 
passenger ;  and  he  is  responsible,  in  damages,  from  injaries  resulting  from  the  want 
of  reasonable  care,  prudence  and  fidelity.  Abbott  on  Shipping,  5th  Amer.  edit. 
Boston,  1846,  p.  162^,  note,  p.  218,  and  note;  and  see  tn/ra,  p.  162,  n. d  As  to  his 
duty  as  master  of  a  neutral  ship  in  time  of  war,  see  the  cases  collected  in  Abbott 
on  Shipping^  mprcL^  pp.  221,  222,  notes.  The  owner  of  a  ressel  carrying  p»assen- 
gers  for  hire,  is  liable  for  breaches  of  duty  of  the  officer  to  the  passengers,  equally 
as  he  is  in  the  case  of  merchandise  committed  to  their  care.  Eeene  v.  Dzardi,  6 
Martin^B  Louit.  Rep.  481.  Cleirae,  in  his  JvgemeM  trOUron^  c  1,  says,  that  the 
title  of  master  of  a  ship  implies  honour,  experience  and  morals ;  revertndum  homo- 
rem  sumit  quisquit  magistri  nomen  aeceperit»  The  French  ordinances  of  1684, 1681 
and  1725,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  of  Bilboa,  of  Prussia  and  Swe- 
den, have  all  required  the  master  to  be  preyiously  examined  and  certified  to  be  fit 
by  his  experience,  capacity  and  character.  He  was,  formerly,  when  trade  was  con- 
stantly exposed  to  lawless  rapacity,  required  to  possess  military  as  well  as  ordinary 
nautical  skill :  omnibus  privilegiit  militaribut  gaudet.  Roeeu9  de  Kavibtu  et  Nauto^ 
note  7.  Emerigon^  TraiU  des  Am.  tome  i.  192.  ValifCs  Com.  liv.  2.  tit  Du  Capi- 
taine,  passim.  Jo/coh Ken's  Sea  Laws,  by  Friek,  b.  2.  c  1.  Boulay  Paty,  Cours  de 
Droit  Mar,  tome  i.  S68.  876.  879.  Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence,  tit  Capitaine  de 
Vdisseau  Marchand, 

The  English  writers  go  directly  to  the  discussion  of  these  subjects,  which  they 
handle  dryly  and  with  mathematical  precision :  while  the  foreign,  and  especially 
the  French  jurists,  not  only  rival  their  neighbours  in  the  accuracy  of  their  minute 
details  of  judicial  proceedings  and  practical  rules,  but  they  occasionally  relieve  the 
exhausted  attention  of  the  reader,  by  the  vivacity  of  their  descriptions,  and  the  en- 
ergy and  eloquence  of  their  reflections.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
decisions  of  Lord  Stowell  are  remarkable  for  taste  and  elegance,  and  they  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  the  justness  and  force  with  which  they  describe  the  trans- 
cendent powers,  and  define  the  delicate  and  imperative  duties  of  the  master.  And 
the  duties  of  the  master,  and  particularly  the  necessity  of  kind,  decorous  and  just 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  to  the  passengers  and  crew  under  his  charge, 
and  the  finn  purpose  with  which  courts  of  justice  punish,  in  the  shape  of  damages^ 
every  gross  violation  of  such  duties,  are  no  where  more  forcibly  stated  than  in 
Chamberlaiu  v.  Chandler,  8  Mason's  Rep.  242,  in  our  American  admiralty.  In  the 
English  statutes  of  5  and  6  Wm.  IV.  (see  tn/ra,  p.  196,)  the  matter  is  defined  to 
mean  every  person  having  the  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  belonging  to  a  sub- 
ject of  Great  Britain ;  and  seamen  means  every  person  employed  or  engaged  to 
serve  in  any  capacity  on  board  the  same ;  and  ship  comprehends  every  description 
of  vessel  navigating  on  the  sea ;  and  steam-vessels  employed  in  carrying  passengers 
or  goods  are  trading  ships. 
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ployment  of  a  general  ship.^  This  is  a  reasonable  rale,  and 
founded  on  just  principles  of  commercial  policy.  It  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Roman  law,  which  gave  to  the  master,  on  the 
voyage,  in  whatever  matter  concerned  the  ship,  the  powers  of 
the  exerdtor  or  employer,  and  he  could  bind  him  by  his  acts 
as  master ;  and  all  the  foreign  marine  ordinances  give  this 
power,  but  with  greater  precision  and  more  exact  regulation.** 
The  master  is  appointed  by  the  owner,  and  the  appointment 
holds  him  forth  to  the  public  as  a  person  worthy  of  trust 
and  confidence,  and  the  appointment  may  be  revoked  at  dis^ 
cretion.  The  master  is  always  personally  bound  by  his  con- 
tracts, and  the  person  who  deals  with  the  captain  in  a  matter 
relative  to  the  usual  employment  of  the  ship,  or  for  repairs 
or  supplies  furnished  her,  has  a  double  remedy.  He  may 
sue  the  master  on  his  own  personal  contract,  and  he  may 
sue  the  owner  on  the  contract  made  on  his  behalf,  by  his 
agent,  the  master.  The  latter  may,  however,  exempt  himself 
from  personal  responsibility,  by  expressly  confining  the  credit 
to  the  owner,  and  stipulating  against  his  personal  liability.^ 
If  there  was  no  special  agreement  in  the  case,  the  French 


«  Boson  y.  Sandford,  Cwih,  Rep,  68.  Rich  t.  Coe,  Ccwp,  Rep.  686.  EIUb  t. 
Tmner,  8  Term  Rep,  081.  Reynolds  ▼.  Toppan,  16  Maee,  Rep.  870.  Webster  t. 
Seekamp,  4  Bamm,  d  Aid,  862.  AhboU  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  1846,  pp. 
168—166. 

^  By  the  dyil  law,  the  master  was  the  propoHhu,  or  agent  of  the  owner  or 
exereitor,  and  oonld  bind  his  principal  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  employment 
The  exereitor  was  boond  for  the  acts  of  the  master  ex  contractu  and  ear  delieto, 
Voet,  Com,  ad  Pond.  14. 1.  7.  He  was  the  employer,  or  person  who  received  the 
earnings  of  the  vessel  IBxereitorem  autem  eum  dicimtu  ad  quern  obventionee  et 
redUue  amnee perveniunL  2)^.14.1.1.16.  Ibid.  U.  1. 1.1.  Rndli.1.1.  The  L( 
general  maritime  law  of  Eorope  does  not  allow  the  master  to  bind  the  owners  f 
personally  at  all,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  their  interest  in  the  ship  and  freight 
Hie  foreign  ordinances  and  jurists  are  referred  to  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
in  the  case  of  Pope  v.  Nit^erson,  8  Story  R.  479,  480,  where  the  marine  law  is 
diseossed  on  the  liabilities  of  the  owners  and  power  of  the  master,  with  his  usoal 
abflity  and  learning.  And  when,  by  the  charter-party,  the  charterer  takes  the 
ressel  into  his  own  possession  and  control,  and  navigates  her  by  his  own  master 
and  crew,  the  liability  of  the  general  owner  ceases,  and  the  charterer  becomes 
owner,  pro  hoe  vice,  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  master.  Thomp- 
aoD  y.  Snow,  4  Oreenleaft  264.  Emery  v.  Hersey,  ibid.  407.  The  Phebe,  ITar^i 
Rep.  266. 268. 

•  HosUns  T.  Slaton,  Caiet  temp.  Hard.  860.  Lord  Mansfield,  Parmer  y.  Daviea^ 
1  Term  Rep.  108.    Lord  EUenborough,  Hnssey  v.  Christie,  9  Batfe  Rip.  488. 

Vol.  in.  14 
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law,  both  in  the  ordinance  of  1681  and  in  the  new  code,  gave 
to  the  owner  the  power  to  discharge  the  master  in  his  discre- 
tion, and  without  being  responsible  in  damages  for  the  act 
M.  Delvincourt  and  M.  Pardessns,  in  their  commentaries  on 
the  new  code,  condemn  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  while 
M.  Boulay  Paty  vindicates  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  master  is  an  act  of  pure  and  volnn- 
*162    tary  confidence,  and  *the  principal  necessarily  has 
that  control  over  an  agent,  for  whose  acts  he  is  account- 
able, and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  master  to  provide  for  the 
case  by  a  special  contract  for  indemnity  in  case  of  dismission.* 
In  England,  if  the  master  be  not  an  owner,  the  majority  of 
the  owners  may  remove  him  at  pleasure ;  but  if  he  be  part 
owner,  some  special  reason,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  court  of 
admiralty,  though  not  minutely  or  severely,  is  requisite 
before  the  court  will  interpose.^    In  the  Scottish  admiralty 
it  is  also  held,  that  ship  owners  may  dismiss  the  master  at 
any  time,  without  cause  assigned,  and  the  majority  may  dis- 
miss him  in  his  character  of  master,  even  if  he  be  a  joint 
owner.c    The  master  is  bound  to  conduct  himself,  in  all  re- 
spects, with  good  &ith,  diligence  and  competent  skill,  and 
he  is  responsible  to  the  owners,  as  their  agent,  for  his  con- 
duct.^ (1)    His  misconduct  will  subject  him  to  the  forfeiture 


*  Ord,  de  la  Max,  des  Prcpriitairet,  art  4.  Code  de  Commerce,  art  218.  M. 
PardessuSf  tome  ii.  85.  M,  Delvineourt,  Intt  Droit  Com,  tome  il  294.  BouUnf 
Paty,  tome  i.  824 — 829.  In  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Court  de  Droit  Com.  tome 
ill.  No.  626,  M.  Pardeasus  eeems  to  have  withdrawn  his  objection  to  the  owner^s 
discretionary  power  to  dismiss  the  master. 

^  The  New  Draper,  4  EobinsorCs  Adm,  287.  JoLan  <&  Siegmimd,  1  Ed,  Adm 
i2.242. 

•  BelVB  Com.  Tol.  L  506.  508.  Mr.  Curtis  concludes,  from  an  examination  of  the 
subject,  that  by  the  maritime  law  the  owners  have  a  right  to  remove  the  master, 
who  is  a  part  owner,  at  their  pleasure,  paying  him  for  his  share  of  the  yessel ;  but 
if  he  be  removed  without  good  cause,  aft^rliD  engagemenl  for  a  particular  voyage, 
he  thinks  they  are  bound  to  pay  him  damages  for  his  losses  and  responsibili- 
ties incurred  as  master.  TreeiiiM  on  thf  rights  and  duties  of  Merchant  Seamen, 
Boston,  1841, 166. 

'  The  French  law  will  not  allow  the  master,  in  a  foreign  port,  to  pass  a  night 
from  his  ship,  unless  it  be  necessary  in  the  business  of  his  employers.    Pardestus, 

<1)  The  master  or  sapflffottgo,  when  paid  qMclfio  wages,  have  no  right  to  trafflo  on  thefr  own 
aoooont.   Matthewion  v.  Clarke,  6  iToio.  £.  ISS, 
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of  his  wages,  if  it  be  gross  in  its  circnmstances,  and  attended 
with  serious  damage  to  the  owner ;  and,  in  cases  of  a  venial 
nature,  the  damages  which  his  unwarrantable  acts  may  have 
produced,  will  be  a  charge  upon  his  wages.* 

The  master  may,  by  a  charter-party,  bind  the  ship  and 
freight.    This  he  may  do  in  a  foreign  port  in  the  usual  course 
of  the  ship's  employment ;  and  this  he  may  also  do  at  home, 
if  the  owner's  assent  can  be  presumed.    The  ship  and  freight 
are,  by  the  marine  law,  bound  to  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract.^   As  the  admiralty  has  no  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  / 1^ 
unless  according  to  the  unsettled  doctrine  laid  down  in  Del  - 
Zovio  V.  Boit^^  and  as  the  courts  of  common  law  cannot 
carry  into  effect  the  principle  of  the  marine  law,  by  which 
the  ship  itself,  in  specie,  is  considered  as  security  to 
the  charterer,  it  was  *supposed  by  Abbott,  that  th^    *163 
owners  may  be  made  responsible  fi)r  the  stipulations 
in  a  charter-party  so  made  by  the  master,  by  a  special  action 
on  the  case,  or  by  a  suit  in  equity.^* 

The  master  can  bind  the  owners,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
usual  employment  of  the  ship,  but  in  respect  to  the  means  of 


tome  VBL  67.  The  masler  canoot  quit  the  Teasel  on  the  voyage,  imleflB  from  neoes* 
oty  or  on  dne  notice.  Whether  he  be  employed  for  a  specific  voyage^  or  the  yes- 
sel  be  a  general  trading  Teasel,  it  is  his  dnfy  to  perform  his  contract,  and  finish  the 
Tiyyage,  or  bring  the  Tessel  home  if  possible ;  and  in  cases  of  capture,  to  remain 
with  the  ship  until  reooTCiy  be  hopeless,  Willard  t.  Dorr»  3  MatorCt  R,  161.  See 
infra,  218. 

•  Willard  t.  Dorr,  S  Ifoson,  161.  Freeman  t.  Walker,  6  OreenUaf,  69.  The 
master  of  a  steamboat^  employed  in  the  transportation  of  passengers^  like  the  mas- 
ter of  a  Teasel  engaged  in  the  merchant  service,  can  bind  the  owners  in  a  contract 
for  freight,  to  be  carried  accordiog  to  the  usual  course  of  the  boat ;  and  he  is  an- 
swerable personally  for  the  diligence  of  all  persons,  CTen  for  a  pUot  appointed  by 
the  owners,  and  from- injuries  resulting  from  want  of  due  care.  Denison  t.  Sey- 
mour, 9  Wenddl,  1.  Porter  t.  Curry,  1  LouU,  Rep.  238.  Patton  t.  Magrath,  1 
Rio^u  S.  O.  Rep,  162.  In  this  respect»  the  master  of  a  merchant  Teasel  or  steam- 
boat differs  from  the  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  in  the  public  serrice.  Nicholson 
T.  Mounsey,  15  JSasi,  888. 

^  Ord.de  la  Mar.  Ut.  8.  tit.  1.  art  11,  and  Valin,  ibid,  tome  i.  629.  But  the 
master  cannot,  merely  in  the  character  of  master,  bind  the  owners  by  a  charter- 
party  under  seal,  so  as  to  subject  them  to  an  action  of  covenant  Pickering  t. 
Holt  6  OreenUafy  160. 

•  See  Toll 867. 

•  Abbott  on  Skippinff,  5th  Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  p.  161. 


y 
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employing  her.  (1)  His  power  relates  to  the  carriage  of  the 
goods,  and  the  supplies  requisite  for  the  ship,  and  he  can 
bind  the  owners  personally  as  to  the  repairs  and  necessaries 
for  the  ship ;  (2)  and  this  was  equally  the  rule  in  the  Boman 
law.  But  the  supplies  must  appear  to  be  reasonable,  or  the 
money  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  them  to  have  been 
wanting,  and  there  must  be  nothing  in  the  case  to  repel 
the  ordinaiy  presumption  that  the  master  acted  under  the 
authority  of  the  owners.^  K  the  moneys  be  advanced  to  the 
master  while  abroad,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  creditor,  if 
he  means  to  charge  the  owner,  to  show  the  apparent  or  pre- 
sumed necessity  of  the  repairs  or  supplies  for  which  the 
money  was  advanced;  and  this  strictness,  requisite  to  the 
exercise  of  the  master's  authority,  arises  from  the  facility  of 
misapplication,  and  the  temptation  to  abuse,  to  which  the 
power  is  incident.  But  if  the  money  was  fairly  and  regu- 
larly lent  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  ship,  the  misappli- 
cation of  it  by  the  master  will  not  affect  the  lender's  claim 
upon  the  owner.  This  is  equally  the  language  of  the  civil 
law,  and  of  all  the  foreign  civilians.^    The  great  case  of  Cary 


--( 


*  Big,  14. 1. 8. 10, 11.  Speemum  y.  De  Grave,  2  Vtm,  Rep,  648.  Suiram  t. 
BraggeotoD,  1  Vne^9  Rep,  448.  Ron  t.  The  Ship  ActiTe,  2  Wa^  Cfir,  Rtp.  226. 
AhboU  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  1846,  p.  169.  Webrter  t.  Seekamp^  4  Bamm, 
db  Aid,  862.  The  Ship  Fortitade,  C  O,  U.  S,for  Mau.  August,  1888.  8  Sum- 
ner's B,  228.  The  Law  Repcrter,  toL  l  No.  5.  Bat  it  is  an  efltaUiahed  principle, 
that  the  aathority  of  the  master  as  to  the  employment  of  the  ship,  or  repairing  the 
ship)  or  supplying  the  ship  with  provisions,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  is  Umited  by 
the  express  or  implied  authority  of  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  or  the  usage  of 
trade^  or  the  business  of  the  ship,  or  the  instructions  of  the  owner,  and  he  cannot 
bind  the  ship  or  owner  beyond  these  limits.  Story,  J.,  Pope  t.  Nickenon,  8  Slorffa 
R.  4*77. 480.  Judge  Story,  in  this  case,  after  dting  and  reasonlqg  on  the  foreign 
authorities^  arriyes  at  the  conclusion  that  the  master  can  make  no  oontract  in  %  for- 
eign country,  which  shall  bind  the  owners  of  a  ship^  except  as  to  what  they  ex- 
pressly authorize,  or  the  general  law  of  his  own  country  has  recognised,  and  that 
then  it  will  Ixnd  them  no  further  than  that  law  binds  them,  whether  it  be  m  pereo- 
iKiifi  or  in  tem, 

^  Dig.  14. 1. 9.    Zoeeeniui,  lib.  2.  e.  6.  n.  12.    2  ^nerig.  44a    Be>iiUg  Pe*^, 

(1)  The  master  has  no  general  authority  to  sign  bills  of  lading  for  goods  not  reooived.  Gnmt 
T.  Norway,  Law  Jounua  Btpe.  May,  1861,  0.  P.  p.  98. 

(S)  Then  Is  no  sach  relation  between  the  owners  of  a  Teesel  and  the  master,  as  will  enable 
him  to  draw  bills  on  them  Unr  neeessaiy  repain,  and  bind  them  as  aeoeplois.  Bowcn  ▼•  Stod- 
dard, 10  JM^  J2. 876. 
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V.  WhUsj  which  underwent  much  diflcnssion,  established  the 
principle  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  owners,  pro- 
Tided  the  creditor  could  show  the  actual  existence  of  the 
necessity  of  those  things  which  gave  rise  to  his  de- 
mand; and  this  *doctrine  is  considered  to  be  equally    *164 
well  established  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country,* 
Under  the  French  ordinance  of  1681,  the  master  might  hy- 
pothecate the  ship  and  freight,  and  sell  the  cargo  to  raise 
moneys  for  the  necessities  of  the  ship  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  but  he  could  not  charge  the  owners  personally.    He 
could  only  bind  their  property  under  his  charge ;  and  the 
new  code  of  conunerce  has  followed  the  same  regulation. 
It  declares,  that  the  owner  is  ciyilly  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  master,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  vessel  and  the 
voyage,  but  the  responsibility  ceases  on  the  abandonment  of 
the  vessel  and  freight    The  power  of  the  master  is  limited 
to  raise  money  for  the  necessities  of  the  voyage,  by  borrow- 
ing on  bottomry,  or  pledging,  or  selling  goods  to  the  amount 
of  the  sum  wanted.^    The  French  civilians  are  zealous  in  the 
vindication  of  the  equity  and  wisdom  of  their  law,  which, 
on  abandonment  of  the  ship  and  freight,  discharges  the 
owners  as  to  the  contracts,  as  well  as  to  the  defaults  of  the 
master.    Emerigon  has  bestowed  an  elaborate  discussion  on 
the  point;  and  this  was  equally  the  maritime  law  of  the 
middle  ages.^    The  law  on  this  subject  is  the  same  in  Hol- 
land as  in  France  ;^  and  the  learned  Orotius,  in  a  work 
where  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  find  such  a  mu- 


Oomr»  de  Droit  Com,  tome  i.  119.    Jtoceut,  de  Narnhna,  not  28, 24.    See  infra, 
pp.  171, 172.  D. 

•  1  Bro,  P,  0.  284.  edit  1784.  S.  0.  AhltoU  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  1846, 
pi  178.  BoolierT.Badier,l<S^arikt#,27.  WainwrightT.  Crawford,  4  Do/Zoj^iSip. 
226.  Hilward  y.  Hallet  2  Coined  Rep,  77.  James  t.  Bixbj,  11  Ma99,  Rep,  84. 
The  Jane,  1  IMt.  Rep,  461.  The  Ship  Fortittide,  C,  O,  U,  8,  for  Mau,  Angast^ 
1888.  8  Symner'B  R.  228.  The  Law  Reporter,  vol  l  No.  6.  Good  fidth  and  an 
apparent  neoeenfy,  nnder  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  at  the  lame,  are  sufficient 
to  juitiiy  the  bottomry  loan.  This  mitigated  neoeesity  was  allowed  bj  Mr.  JnsUoe 
Story  in  the  case  last  dted,  after  great  research,  to  be  sufficient 

b  Ord.  liy.  2.  tit.  8.  Dee  FroprUtairee,  art  2.  Code  d»  Commerce,  art  216. 
284. 

•  Code,  art  216.  JBmerigon,  Cont.  a  la  Oroue,  c  4.  sec  11.  Boulay  Paty,  tome 
L  272—278. 

'   Van  Leeuwen*»  Com,  on  the  Dutch  Law,  K  4.  c.  2.  sea  9. 
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nicipal  provision,^  condemns  the  rale  in  the  Boman  law 
making  part  owners  personally  bound,  in  sclido^  for  these 
pecuniary  contracts  of  the  master,  as  very  improperly  intro- 
duced, and  as  being  equally  contrary  to  natural  equity  and 

public  utility. 
*166        *Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  Gratitudine^^ 

doubts  whether  the  master  has  authority,  even  in  a 
case  of  consummate  distress,  and  in  a  foreign  port,  to  bind 
the  owners  beyond  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight  But  he 
admits,  in  that  case,  after  an  admirable  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  authorities  in  the  marine  law  on  the  subject,  that 
the  master  has  power  to  hypothecate  the  cargo  in  a  foreign 
port,  in  a  case  of  severe  necessity,  for  the  repairs  of  the  ship, 
and  that  the  court  of  admiralty  would  enforce  the  lien.  How- 
ever, from  the  cases  akjsady  referred  to,  it  would  seem  to  be 
settled  in  the  English  and  American  law,  that  the  owner  may 
be  personally  bound  by  the  act  of  the  master,  in  respect  to 
the  repairs  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  ship  while  abroad, 
and  without  other  means  to  procure  them ;  and  if  the  owner 
be  personally  bound,  it  must  be,  as  it  was  in  the  Eoman  law, 
to  the  extent  of  the  requisite  advances.  Emerigon,  while  he 
admitted  that  the  master  might  hypothecate  the  ship  and  sell 
the  cargo,  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  ship, 
denied  that  he  could  bind  the  owners  personally  by  a  bill  of 
exchange  drawn  on  them  for  the  moneys  raised.  But  Yalin 
held  otherwise ;  and  Boulay  Paty  is  of  opinion,  that  the  new 
code  gives  the  captain  a  discretion  on  this  point,  and  he  con- 
curs with  Yalin  and  the  ancient  nautical  legislation.^^ 

It  has  been  a  question  of  s(mie  doubt,  and  even  contrariety 
of  opinion  in  the  books,  whether  the  master  had  a  lien  on  the 


•  Chrot,  de  Jure  Bdli  H  Paci$,  U  2.  e.  11.  sec.  18. 
^  8  2iob.  Adm,  Rep.  240. 274. 

•  2  Smerigon,  458.  Valtn*9  0am,  tit  Du  Capitaine,  ait  19.  Soulay  Paty, 
tome  iL  78,  74.  There  ib  a  difference  in  the  foreign  ordinances  and  among  the  for- 
eign jnriBtS)  on  the  question  whether  the  owners  of  the  goods  sold  daring  the  voy- 
age, for  the  necessaries  of  the  ship,  when  the  ship  subsequently  perishes  in  the 
voyage,  by  reason  of  which  all  remedy  npon  the  ship  is  gone,  have  a  remedy 
against  the  master  or  owners  of  the  ship  personally.  Mr.  Justioe  Story,  in  Pope  v. 
Kickerson,  8  Stwr^e  It  498,  494,  concludes,  that  in  justice  the  owners  ought  to  be 
personally  bound  for  the  contracts  of  the  master,  not  exceeding  then:  interest  in  the 
ship  and  freight 
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ship  or  freight  for  his  wages,  supplies  or  advances  on  account 
of  the  ship,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  But  the  question  ap- 
pears to  be  now  clearly  and  definitely  settled  in  England,  that 
the  master  contracts  upon  the  credit  of  the  owners,  and  not  of 
the  ship,  and  he  has  no  lien  on  the  ship,  freight  or  cargo,  for 
/  any  debt  of  his  own,  as  for  wages,  or  stores  furnished, 

^1  ' 


/^\  or  repairs  d(me  at  his  expense,  either  at  home  or  on  *the  *166 
vojSgd,  T£e  principlewas  settled  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  the  case  of  WilMns  v.  Carmichael^^  against  the  master's 
claim  to  a  lien  on  the  ship  for  wages,  or  money  expended  for 
stores,  or  repairs  done  in  England,  and  it  was  there  shown  to 
have  been  the  previous  law  and  usage.**  It  was  afterwards 
solemnly  adjudged  in  Hussey  v.  ChrUtie^^  that  the  master 
had  no  lien  on  the  ship  for  money  expended,  or  debts  incurred, 
for  repairs  made  to  it  on  the  voyage ;  and  in  BrrMfi^.  Plu- 
mer^^  it  was  decided  by  equal  authority,  that  the  master  had 
no  lien  on  the  freight  for  his  wages  or  disbursements  on  ac- 
count of  the  ship  during  the  voyage,  or  for  the  premiums  paid 
by  him  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  cargo.  The 
captain  is  distinguished  from  all  other  persons  belonging  to 
the  ship,  and  he  is  considered  as  contracting  personally  with 
the  owner,  while  the  mate  and  mariners  contract  with  the 
master  on  the  credit  of  the  ship.  The  rule  has  its  foundation 
in  policy  and  the  benefit  of  navigation,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  inconvenience,  if,  on  the  change  of  captain  for  misbe- 
haviour, or  any  other  reason,  he  would  be  entitled  to  keep 
possession  of  the  ship  until  he  was  paid,  or  to  enforce  the  lien 
while  abroad,  and  compel  a  sacrifice  of  the  ship.®  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  Fcmmrite^^  observed,  that  it 
had  been  repeatedly  decided,  that  the  master  could  not  sue  in 
the  admiralty  for  his  wages,  because  he  stood  on  the  security 
of  his  personal  contract  with  his  owner,  not  relating  to  the  bot- 


•  Ihug,  Rep.  101. 

^  Ragg  y.  King,  8tr,  868.    Read  v.  OhapmAD,  ihid,  987. 

•  9  Eatt's  Rep,  426,  contra,  Watkinson  y.  Barnardiston,  2  P.  Wtns,  867,  and 
Lord  Eldon*s  opinion.  Abbott  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  p.  186 ; 
bat  see  infra,  pp.  169. 171 . 

^  1  Bamw.  A  Aid,  676.  Se«,  also,  to  the  same  point,  Atkinson  t.  Ootesworth,  6 
Dowl,  in  Ry.  652. 

•  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Wilkins  t.  Oarmichael,  Doug,  R,  106. 
'  2  Rob,  Adm,  Rep,  282. 


^ 
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torn  of  the  ship.    The  language  of  the  case  of  Smith  y. 

Plv/meTy  was  equally  that  he  had  no  lien  on  the  cai^  for 

money  expended,  or  debts  incurred  by  him  for  repairs, 

*167    or  the  necessary  purposes  of  the  voyage.    He  *can 

hypothecate  and  create  a  lien  in  favour  of  others,  but 

he  himself  must  stand  on  the  personal  credit  of  his  owners. 

The  doctrine  before  us  in  the  English  law  remains  yet  to 

be  definitely  declared  and  settled  in  this  country. 

The  case  of  the  ship  Gramd  Tut\^  is  a  decision  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  New-York,  on  the  p'oiiit, 
that  the  master's  wages  and  perquisites  were  no  lien  on  the 
ship ;  and  it  was  so  ruled,  also,  in  Fidher  v,  WiUin^.^    In 
those  cases,  the  English  authorities  were  reviewed  and  cited 
by  the  court,  and  the  principle  advanced  in  them  was  not 
questioned,  and  seemed  to  be  assumed  as  settled  law.    But  in 
the  case  of  Gardener  v.  The  Ship  JSTew-Jerseyy^  it  was  rather 
'  loosely  mentioned,  that  the  master's  claim  for  disbursements 
y; !    abroad  was  a  lien  on  the  ship ;  and  more  recently,  ti  the 
cui't  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Massachusetts,^  the  rule 
was  laid  down  that  the  master  had  a  lien  upon  the  freight  for 
all  his  advances  and  responsibilities  abroad  upon  account  of 
the  ship,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  strong  inclination  of  the 
court  to  acknowledge  the  master's  lien  on  the  ship  for  the 
same  object.    The  question,  therefore,  though  considered  to 
be  settled  in  England,  is  still  a  vexed  and  floating  one 
*168    in  our  own  maritime  law.*    *The  civil  law,  and  the 
law  of  those  countries  which  have  adopted  its  princi- 


•  1  Pain^t  Rep.  72. 

^  8  Bwg.  dt  RmtiU,  118. 

•  1  PeUr^  Aim.  Rep.  227. 

'  Ship  Packet,  S  Maton't  Rep,  266. 

•  In  the  case  of  the  Ship  Packet^  there  is  no  reference  to  the  decision  in  Smith 
T.  Plamer,  though  that  decision  contained  a  critical  review  of  all  the  aathorities, 
and  put  at  rest,  in  Westminster  HaU,  the  very  point  as  to  the  lien  on  freight,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Ship  Packet  In  Ingersoll  y.  Van  Bokkelio, 
(7  Cowen^  670,  6  Wendell,  814.  S.  C.)  it  was  decided,  after  a  review  of  the  Ameri- 
can authorities,  that  a  master  had  a  lien  on  the  freight  and  cargo  for  his  necessaiy 
advances  made,  and  responsibilities  incurred,  for  the  use  of  a  snip  in  a  foreign  port 
The  same  principle  had  been  previously  assumed  and  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  in  Lane  v.  Penniman,  4  Meas.  Rep.  92.  Lewis  v.  Hancock  A 
Window,  11  ibii.  72.  Oowing  t.  Snow,  ihid.  416,  and  was  also  declared  by  the 
Sopreme  Court  of  New-Eampehxre,  in  Shaw  t.  Gookin,  7  New-Eampthire  Rep.  19. 
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pies,  giye  a  lien  upon  the  ship,  without  any  express  contract 
for  such  a  claim,  to  the  person  who  repairs  or  fits  out  the 
ship,  or  advances  money  for  Ihat  purpose,  whether 
abroad  or  afEome^a  The  Ehglishlaw  allows  of  such  *&    *169 
lien,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  for  repairs  and  ne- 


I  Tbe  general  curreDt  and  language  of  the  American  cases  seem  now  to  haye  settled  I 
^1  the  question,  that  the  master  has  such  a  lien  for  his  adyances  and  respon^bilities  H^ 
*  as  against  the  owner,  though  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  owner^s  soWencj 
and  personal  responsibilitj'.    Tbe  American  cases  hare  taken  the  most  reasonable 

•  side  of  the  question.  In  Drinkwater  v.  Brig  Spartan,  War^9  Hfp.  149,  it  was 
adjudged,  in  the  District  Court  of  Maine,  after  a  full  and  learned  examination  of 
the  cases,  that  the  master  had  a  lien  on  the  freight  for  hb  necessary  disbursements 
for  incidental  expenses,  and  the  liabilities  which  he  contracts  for  these  expenses 
during  the  voyage,  and  also  for  kU  own  wages.  But,  by  the  case  of  Ingersoll  t. 
Van  Bokkelin,  as  settled  in  the  Court  of  Errois  of  New- York,  the  English  law  was 
recognised,  that  the  master  had  no  lien  on  the  freight,  nor  on  the  vessel,  for  his 
waget.  See,  also,  to  S.  P.  Phillips  v.  Scattergood,  OilpM»  Rep.  1.  Steamboat 
Orleans  v.  Phoebus,  1 1  Peters,  1 75.  (1)  By  the  general  maritime  law,  every  contract 
of  the  master  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  as  the  contract  of  affireightmeot  by 
charter-party,  or  bill  of  lading,  binds  the  vessel,  and  gives  the  creditor  a  lien  upon 
it  for  his  security.  The  Paragon,  War^s  Rep,  822.  It  seems  at  length  to  be  the 
established  doctrine  iu  this  country,  that  the  master  can  sue  in  the  admiralty  in 
personaMy  and,  to  a  qualified  extent,  in  rem^  when  he  has  a  lien  on  the  freight,  or 
on  any  fund  in  court  Willard  v.  Dorr,  8  MaeotCs  R,  91.  Hammond  v.  Essex  F. 
A  M.  Ins.  Co.  4.  ih,  196.  The  Brig  George,  1  Sumner's  R,  161. 167.  Drinkwater 
V.  The  Brig  Spartan,  War^s  R,  149.  Abbott  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  Boston, 
p.  781. 

•  IHg.  14. 1. 1.  Ibid.  42.  6.  26.  84.  1  Voefs  Com.  20.  2.  29.  Oasaregis,  Disc. 
18.  1  VcUin's  Com.  868.  867.  The  new  French  code,  art  191,  gives  the  order  of 
privileged  debts  which  are  liens  upon  the  ship,  and  take  preference  of  each  other, 
and  to  all  other  debts,  in  the  order  in  which  Uiey  are  placed.  The  first  four  items 
which  have  preference,  relate  to  costs  of  suit  and  port  diarges,  as,  (1.)  Legal  costs : 
(2.)  Pilotage:  (8.)  Expenses  of  guardmg  the  vessel:  (4.)  Storage.  Then  follow, 
(6.)  The  expenses  of  repairing  the  vessel  at  the  last  port :  (6.)  Wages  of  the  master 
and  crew  in  the  last  voyage.  By  the  Consolato,  and  the  ordinances  of  Oleron,  and 
of  1681,  the  wages  of  sailors,  for  the  last  voyage,  had  the  preference  over  all  other 
daims.  (7.)  Moneys  borrowed  by  the  captain  in  the  last  voyage  for  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  ship,  and  the  reimbursement  of  the  price  of  the  goods  sold  by  him 
lor  the  same  object :  if  the  captain  made  successive  loans,  or  sales  of  cargo,  from 
necessity,  the  last  loan  and  sale,  in  point  of  time,  is  preferred,  if  made  at  a  di£Ferent 
port:  (8.)  Debts  due  to  the  vendor,  material  men  and  shipwrights,  if  the  ship  has 
not  made  a  voyage,  and  to  those  who  furnished  stores  and  necessary  supplies 
before  her  departure,  if  she  had  already  made  a  voyage :  The  Consolato  and  the 
ordinance  of  1681  gave  those  creditors  a  preference  to  all  others:  The  vendor 
loses  his  preference  after  the  ship  has  sailed:  (9.)  Sums  lent  on  bottomiy  for  the 


a)  Tlsdato V. Granti  12 Barb,B.4XL 
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ceasaries  while  the  ship  is  abroad ;  bnt  it  has  not  adopted  such 
a  mie  as  to  repairs  made,  and  necessaries  famished  to  the  ship 
while  at  home,^  except  it  be  in  fayoor  of  the  shipwright  who 
has  repaired  her,  and  has  not  parted  with  the  possession.  Li  that 
case,  he  is  entitled  to  retain  possession  until  he  is  paid  for  his 
repairs.  Bnt  if  he  has  once  parted  with  the  possession  of  the 
ship,  or  has  worked  upon  it  without  taking  possession,  he  is  not 
deemed  a  privileged  creditor  having  a  claim  upon  the  ship  it- 
self.^ In  this  country,  it  was  formerly,  and  rather  loosely  de- 
clared, in  some  of  the  admiralty  courts  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  person  who  repaired,  or  famished  supplies  for  a  ship,  had 
a  lien  on  the  ship  for  his  demand.<^  But  the  doctrine  was  ex- 
amined, and  the  rule  declared,  with  great  precision,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  Gene- 
ral Smith^^  and  reasserted  in  the  case  of  the  St,  Jago  de 
Cvha.^  The  rule  of  the  English  common  law^  is  explicitly 
adopted,  that  material  men  and  mechanics,  fiimishing  repairs 
to  a  domestic  ship,  have  no  particular  lien  upon  the  ship  it- 
self, or  its  proceeds,  in  court,  under  a  decree  and  sale,  for  the 
recovery  of  their  demands,  with  the  exception  of  the  ship- 


reparatioo  and  equipmeot  of  the  vessel  before  her  departure:  (10.)  Premiums  of 
iDsuraoce  on  the  ship  for  the  last  voyage.  Code  da  Commerce^  art  191.  Fardessu9, 
Droit  Com,  tome  liL  n.  064.  Boulay  Faty,  Court  de  Droit  Com,  tome  L  1 10 — 124. 
When  the  master  is  readj  to  sail,  the  ship  is  not  liable  to  attachment^  except  for 
debts  relative  to  the  voyage  about  to  be  commenced.  Pardestus^  Droit  Com, 
tome  iii.  82. 

*  Watkinson  v.  Bamardiston,  2  P.  Wms,  867.  Buxton  v.  Snee,  1  Vntjf*  Rep, 
154.  ExparU  Shank,  1  Ath  234.  Wilkins  v.  Oarmichael,  Doug,  101.  Hussey 
T.  Christie,  18  Vesey,  694.    S.  C.  9  Eaa^u  Rep,  426. 

^  Franklinv.  Hosier,  4  ^amio.<jt^^  841.  ^'x/Hir/tf  Bland,  2/2ose,91.  Ahltoti 
on  Shipping,  part  2.  c  8.  sea  9 — 14,  contains  a  history  of  the  English  cases  on  the 
point  The  rule  is  settled  in  Scotland  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  English  law. 
See  Hamilton  v.  Wood,  and  Wood  v.  Creditors  of  Weir,  1  BelVt  Commentariet, 
627,  who  says  that  the  deviation  in  England  from  that  maritime  rule  which  pre- 
vails with  other  nations^  has  proceeded  rather  from  peculiar  notions  of  jurisdiction 
than  from  any  general  principle  of  law  or  expedience,  and  that  it  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Scotland  by  mere  adoption. 

^  Stevens  v.  The  Sandwich,  District  Court  for  MaryUmd,  1  Peteri  Adm,  Rep, 
288.  note.    Gardener  v.  The  Ship  New-Jersey,  ibid,  228. 

'  4  Wheat,  Rip,  488. 

«  9  Wheat,  Rep,  409.  See,  also,  Peyroux  v.  Howard,  7  Peteri  XJ,  8,  Rep, 
824.  S.  P. 

'  Buxton  V.  Snee,  1  Vesey,  164.  KnappU  Reportt  of  Ca»e9  before  the  Privg 
Council  on  AppedU,  voL  iiL  96. 
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wright  who  has  possession  of  the  ship.  As  long  as  he  retains 
possession,  he  has  a  lien  for  his  repairs.  The  distinc- 
tion is,  that  if  repairs  have  been  made,  or  *neces8aries  *170 
famished,  to  a  foreign  ship,  or  to  a  ship  in  the  port  of 
a  state  to  which  she  does  not  belong,  the  general  marine  law, 
following  the  civil  law,  gives  the  party  a  lien  on  the  ship  it- 
self for  its  security,  and  he  may  maintain  a  suit  in  rem^  in  the 
admiralty,  to  enforce  his  right.»  But  in  respect  to  repairs 
and  necessaries  in  the  port  or  state  to  which  the  ship  belongs, 
the  case  is  governed  by  the  municipal  law  of  that  state,  and 
no  lien  is  implied,  unless  it  has  been  recognised  by  that  law.^ 


•  The  Sbip  Fortitude,  C,  C.  U,  8,  for  Mau,  August,  1838.  8  Sumner's  R.  228. 
ThiB  Lam  Reporter,  vol.  L  No.  6.  It  has  been  suggested  in  some  of  the  cases,  that 
any  place  where  the  vessel  and  the  owuer  are  not  together,  is  to  be  deemed  a 
foreign  port,  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  master,  in  a  proper  case,  to  subject  the 
Teasel  to  a  liea    6  Conn.  Rep,  681.    6  Datu^i  Ken,  Rep.  2T,  28. 

^  The  General  Smith,  4  Wheaton^  488.  Storj,  J.,  in  the  case  of  the  Brig  Nestor, 
1  Sumner,  74.  79.  The  Schooner  liarion,  1  SUfrj^t  R,  68.  Read  r.  Hie  HuU  of  a 
new  Brig,  id,  246.  See,  also,  tupra,  yoL  i.  879,  880.  The  question  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  service 
bestowed,  and  supplies  or  moneys  furnished  for  a  yessel,  was  elaborately  and 
mteresdngly  considered  in  Davis  r.  Child,  in  the  District  Court  of  Biaine.  Da- 
vtet'  J2.  71.)  It  was  declared,  that  by  the  general  maritime  law  of  Europe, 
material  men  had  a  privileged  lien  on  a  vessel,  for  repurs  and  supplies,  but  that 
in  this  country  they  had  no  such  lien  for  repiurs  made  or  supplies  furnished,  in 
a  port  of  the  state  to  which  the  vessel  belonged,  unless  allowed  by  the  local  law; 
though  if  the  vessel  was  in  the  port  of  a  state  to  which  she  did  not  belong,  she  was 
considered  ti  foreign  vessel,  and  the  general  maritune  law  applied.  It  was  further 
adjudged,  that  the  lender  of  money,  or  one  whose  goods  were  sold  m  the  course  of 
the  voyage  for  the  necessary  wants  of  the  vessel,  had  the  same  privilege  as  the 
material  men,  and  the  ship  stood  hypothecated  for  his  security.  They  were  con- 
sidered as  giving  credit  to  the  vessel  and  to  the  owner,  and  could  maintain  a  libel 
in  the  admiralty  in  rem  against  the  vessel,  and  in  personam  against  the  owner. 
References  were  made  to  the  dvil  law  and  to  the  foreign  maritime  jurists  in  sup- 
port of  these  established  positions,  by  the  learned  judge ;  but  it  was  further 
observed,  that  the  admiralty  had  no  direct  jurisdiction  over  trusts,  nor  as  to  matters 
of  accounts,  merely  as  accounts,  even  in  maritime  affairs.  The  admiralty  takes 
cognizance  of  accounts  only  as  incidental  to  other  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Nor  could  the  admiralty  enforce  the  spedjic  performance  of  any  agreement  relative 
to  maritime  affiurSb  These  are  matters  of  equity  jurisdiction.  This  declaration  as 
to  the  limitations  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  is  important^  and  dears  doubts  and 
diffieoltiet  that  may  have  been  loosely  started  on  the  point  State  laws  frequently 
make  provision  for  the  security  of  material  men.  Thus»  in  Dlinoii^  boats  and  ves- 
sels of  all  descriptions^  built,  or  repaired,  or  equipped  in  that  state,  are  liable  to  be 
attached  for  debts  contracted  by  the  owner,  master,  supercargo  or  assignee,  for 
work  and  supplies  by  mecfaamcs^  tradesmen,  dkc    Revised  Laws  of  lUinois,  edit 


^ 
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K  a  material  man  giyes  personal  credit,  even  in  the  case  of 
materials  famished  to  a  foreign  ship,  he  loses  his  lien  so  far 
as  to  exclude  him  from  a  suit  in,  rem^  yet  he  will  be  entitled, 
upon  petition,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  remnants  and  surplus  re- 
maining in  the  registry. »  (1)  This  rule  is  subject  to  the  qual- 
ification that  an  express  contract  for  a  stipulated  sum  is  not 
of  itself  a  waiver  of  the  lien,  unless  the  contract  contain  some 
stipulations  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  the  lien.^ 

In  New-York,  by  statute,^  shipwrights,  material  men 
*171    and  suppliers  of  ships,  *have  a  lien  for  the  amount  of 

their  debts,  whether  the  ship  be  owned  within  the  state 


1888,  95.  A  mmilar  law  eziBts  in  Indiana^  Reviaed  BtahOes  of  Indiana,  18SS,  120 ; 
and  in  PennsylTania,  PurdoiC$  Dig,  79 ;  and  in  Hiiisoari,  by  statute,  in  1838,  and 
in  Maine,  bj  statute  of  19th  February,  1889,  and  in  England,  by  statute,  in  1840. 
In  Connecticut  no  such  lien  exists  by  (iteir  municipal  law.  Buddington  r.  Stewart, 
14  C<mn,  R,  404.  A  specific  lien  on  chattels,  in  the  hands  of  a  tradesman,  or  arti- 
ficer, or  bailee,  for  the  labour  and  skill  bestowed  on  them,  was  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Chapman  y.  Allen,  Cro,  O,  271.  Jackson  t.  Cummings,  6  Meewn  A 
WeUby,  899.  M'Intyre  t.  Carrer,  2  Watit  A  8erg,  892.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has,  in  the  cases  above  cited,  assumed,  that  the  port  of  anotha 
state  was,  as  respects  this  rule,  a  home  port  The  Court  of  Sessions,  in  Scotland, 
has  also  held,  that  Hull,  io  England,  was^  in  respect  to  Scotch  owners^  a  foreign 
port.  Stewart  ▼.  Hall,  1  BdVa  Com.  625,  note.  But  that  decision  was  rereised 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  beiug  a  point  unnecessary ;  and  the  question  is  still  open, 
as  to  what  shall  be  deemed  a  home  port  in  respect  to  repairs.  Mr.  Bell  suggests 
that  the  natural  course  would  be,  to  adopt  the  rule  of  the  navigation  laws^  and  to 
hold  all  British  ports  as  home  ports,  because  access  to  the  custom-house  title  and 
communication  with  the  owners  are  so  easy,  and  may  be  so  prompt    See  tupro,  94. 

•  Zane  ▼.  The  Brig  President,  4  Waak,  dr.  Rep,  468. 

^  Peyrouz  y.  Howard,  7  Feter^  IX.  8,  Rep,  824.  In  the  case  of  the  Brig  Nestor, 
1  Sumner^  78,  it  was  held,  that  giving  credit  for  a  fixed  time  for  supplies,  did  not 
extinguish  the  lien  for  the  supplies.  A  lien  may  exist  for  a  debt  9olvendum  in 
future,  and  many  instances  of  the  kind  were  stated  in  the  case.  Nor  does  the  &ct 
that  the  master  and  owner  are  personally  liable  for  the  supplies,  destroy  the  lien. 
In  the  case  of  The  Waldo,  in  the  District  Court  of  Maine,  1841,  it  was  held,  that 
the  shipper  may  not  only  sue  the  owners  for  injury  to  goods  for  the  de&ults  of  the 
master,  but  he  has  a  lien  on  the  ship. 

•  By  the  New-York  Revised  Statuiee,  debts  contracted  within  the  state  by  the 
master,  owner,  agent  or  consignee  of  every  vessel,  are  a  lien  when  contracted  for 
work  done  or  materials  furnished  for  building,  repairing,  fitting  or  equipping  the 
vessel,  or  for  provisions  and  stores  furmshed,  or  for  wharfage  and  expenses  of  keep- 


(1)  The  law  h  to  dalms  upon  snrpliu  Is  dearty  stated  by  Ifr.  Justice  Conklin,  in  the  cue  of 
The  Velccity,  deelded  in  the  If,  DieL  </  ITew^TorJb,  IVbruary,  I860.  The  dalms  tnterpoied 
upon  the  niipliis,  if  it  arise  under  a  state  atatat6|  most  amoont  strldiy  to  a  lien.  Law  StporUr, 
Jonei  1860,  p.  CI. 
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or  not;  but  the  lien  ceases  after  dne  security  is  given,  or 
when  the  vessel  leaves  the  state.*  (1) 

It  is  very  clearly  settled,  that  the  master  when  abroad,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  may  hypothecate  the  ship, 
freight  and  cargo,  to  raise  money  requisite  for  the  completion 
of  the  voyage.**  This  authority  is,  however,  limited  to  objects 
connected  with  the  voyage ;  and  it  must  appear,  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  when  he  binds  the  owner  personally,  that  the  advances 
were  made  for  repairs  or  supplies  necessary  for  the  voyage  or 
safety  of  the  ship,  and  that  the  repairs  and  supplies  could  not 


11^  the  yefleel  in  port  The  lien  is  preferred  to  any  other  lien,  except  nuuriners* 
wagesy  and  it  ceaeee  after  twelve  days  from  the  departure  of  the  yessel  from  the 
port  at  which  she  was  when  the  debt  was  contracted,  to  some  other  port  in  the 
state,  and  immediately  on  the  vessel  leaving  the  state.  (2)  Every  such  vessel,  nn- 
leas  she  be  under  seisure  at  the  time,  by  virtue  of  process  from  an  admiralty  court 
of  the  United  States,  or  had  been  sold  by  order  of  such  courts  and  the  debt  con- 
tracted prior  to  such  sale,  may  be  attached  and  sold  to  satisfy  the  claim,  together 
with  all  other  claims  of  the  like  kind,  duly  exhibited  and  verified.  The  proceed- 
ings under  the  process  of  attachment^  the  sale  of  the  vessel,  and  distribution  of 
the  proceeds,  are  specially  detailed  and  prescribed.  i\r.  F.  Revited  SiaitUM,  voL  iL 
498 — 600.  In  several  of  the  other  states,  the  lien  is  equally  extended,  by  statute, 
to  repairs  made  in  a  home  port  In  Louisiana,  the  workmen  who  repair  vessels 
have  a  lien  on  them,  though  there  be  no  contract  in  writing;  but  the  privilege  is 
lost  if  they  suffer  the  vessel  to  depart    Civil  Code,  art  2748. 

*  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Wilder,  8  Sumner*s  H.  808,  it  was  con- 
sidered and  held,  that  sovereignty  did  not  necessarily  imply  an  exemption  of  its 
property  from  the  process  and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Liens  of  mate-  /  - 
rial-men,  salvers,  wages,  and  for  average,  Ao,  exist  against  government  property  r 
as  well  as  the  property  of  individuals.  There  is  no  exception,  in  this  respect^ 
between  public  property  of  a  commercial  character,  and  private  property,  either 
upon  general  principles  of  justice  or  Jure  gentium.  United  States  v.  Wilder,  8 
Bumner,  808. 

^  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Wilkins  v.  Carmichael,  8  Doug,  101.  The  Oratitudine,  3 
Bob,  AdnL  Rip,  240.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  in  Watkinson  v.  Bamardiston,  2  P,  WrM. 
867.  The  case  of  the  Ship  Fortitude,  in  the  C,  C,  U.  8.  for  Mass,,  decided  in 
AY^^t»  1888,  8  Sumnor's  R,  228,  contains  a  learned  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  maritime  law,  that  the  masUr  of  a  ship  has  authority  in  a  foreign  port  to 
procure  supplies  and  repairs  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  performance 
of  the  voyage.    The  necessaries,  though  not  such  as  are  absolutely  indispensable. 


(1)  There  is  a  simflar  sUtote  In  JMiut.  Supp,  Bee,  St,  ch.  290, 1848.  It  it  not  neoeuary  tbat  the 
•hip  should  be  flnished ;  the  lien  attaches  so  soon  as  the  straotore  awimee  the  form  of  a  ship. 
It  attaches  so  Ikr  onlj  as  the  materials  have  been  used  In  the  building.  Phillips  t.  Wright,  5 
Sandf,  a,C.B,  842.    Smith  r.  Steamer  Eastern  Bail-Boad,  1  OwrUt  R,  268. 

(2)  Bvery  dq>artare  in  purmnU  <^  tome  trade  or  Inuineett  it  a  departure  within  the  statatCi 
bntlt  is  not  raoh  if  made  merely  to  test  the  machinery.  Rockefeller  t.  Thompson,  2  8ant^, 
C£aw)  B,  895.   Hsncox  v.  Damdng,  6  SilPi  B.  494^    Veltman  v.  Thompson,  8  OomtL  B,  488. 
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be  procured  upon  reasonable  terms,  or  with  fluids  within  the 
master's  control,  or  upon  the  credit  of  the  owner,  independent 
of  the  hypothecation.  The  master's  right  exists  only  in  cases 
of  necessity,  and  when  he  cannot  otherwise  procure  the  mo- 
ney, and  has  no  funds  of  the  owner  or  of  his  own,  which  he 
can  command,  and  apply  to  the  purpose.^  He  is  to  act  with 
reasonable  discretion,  and  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  apply 
the  money  of  others  in  hand,  except  it  belong  to  the  owner, 
in  preference  to  a  resort  to  bottomry ;  and  it  has  been  su^ 
gested  by  yery  high  authority,  that  there  may  be  special 
cases  in  which  the  master  may  raise  money  by  hypothecation, 
even  though  he  has  his  own  money  on  board.  But  if  he 
should  raise  money  by  bottomry  in  such  a  case,  the  admiralty 
will  marshal  the  assets  in  favour  of  the  shippers  of  the  cargo, 
so  as  to  bring  their  property  last  into  contribution.^  Hie 
power  of  the  master  to  charge  the  owners  relative  to  the  re- 
pairs and  freight  of  the  ship,  does  not  exist  when  the  own- 
ers are  present,  or  when  the  ship  is  at  their  residence.^^ 


most  be  reasonably  fit  and  proper;  and  if  the  master  baa  not  suitable  faodSf  or 
eumot  obtaia  mooey  od  the  perwMial  credit  of  the  owner,  be  may  raise  it  on  bot- 
tomry. The  lender  is  bound  to  ezerdse  a  reasonable  diUgeoee  to  nstrrtnin  tbst 
the  sapplies  and  repairs  are  neeessary,  or  apparently  so ;  and  it  is  sufficient  if  he 
aets  with  good  £uth;  and  so  it  will  be  if  the  master  acts  with  reasonable  diligence, 
discretion  and  skill.  A  regular  survey  is  prima/aeie  eridence  of  the  necessity  of 
the  repairs,  so  as  to  justify  the  master  and  the  lender.  The  presumption  is  in 
fiiTour  of  the  master  and  the  lender,  and  the  onut  probandi  to  the  oontcaiy  lies 
on  the  owner  who  resists  the  bottomry  bond.  lo  that  caser  all  the  foreign 
ciTilians  are  examined  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  necessity  that  will  justify  the 
hypothecatioa 

•  The  Aurora,  1  WheatorCt  Rep,  102.  The  Ship  Fortitude,  tupra.  The  neces- 
sity that  will  justify  the  resort  to  a  bottomiy  bond,  is  more  pressing  and  oonmiand- 
ing  than  the  necessity  which  will  just^  the  master  in  resorting  to  an  ordinary  con- 
tract for  repairs. 

^  The  Ship  Packet,  8  Matoni  Rep.  256.  The  lien  of  the  master  for  repocs 
made  by  his  means  at  a  foreign  port,  may  exist  without  any  express  hypothecation. 
Jbid.  American  Insurance  Company  y.  Oart-er,  8  Paige,  823.  It  is  deariy  the 
rule  of  the  maritime  law,  supported  by  the  foreign  authorities,  that  the  owner  of 
the  cargo,  sold  by  the  master  for  the  necessities  of  the  ship,  has  an  implied  lien 
upon  the  ship  for  his  indemnity,  though  there  be  no  express  hypothecation.  The 
owners  are  liable  to  pay  the  shippers  the  full  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ship 
appropriated  by  the  master,  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  for  the  use  of  the 
ship.    Abbott  <m  8hippingy  part  3.  e.  6. 

•  Code  de  Commerce,  art  282.  Ord.  de  la  Marine,  Ut.  2.  tit  1.  Patton  dt  IMck- 
aon  T.  The  Bandolph,  Gilpin*9  Rep,  46d.    In  the  case  of  the  Ship  Layinia  t.  Bar- 
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[  *Bnt  if  only  a  minority  of  the  owners  are  present,  or    *172 
Y      reside  at  the  place,  then  the  captain's  power  remains 

'  good.»  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  creditor  who  claims  an  hy- 
pothecation, to  prove  the  actual  existence  of  the  necessity,  or 
of  an  apparent  necessity,  of  those  things  which  gave  rise  to 
his  demand,  and  which  are  reasonably  fit  and  proper  for  the 
ship,  or  for  the  voyage,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
and  he  must  have  acted,  after  he  has  used  reasonable  dili- 
Igence,  with  good  faith  in  his  inquiries,  though  he  need  not  L 
y^\  see  to  the  actual  and  Ixyruj,  fide  application  of  the  money.^ 
The  loan  must  not  exceed  the  necessity,  and  it  must  be  made, 
and  under  circumstances,  to  aflford  relief.^  This  power  of  the 
master  to  borrow  money  on  bottomry,  and  hypothecate  the 
ship  for  the  payment,  may  exist  as  well  at  the  port  of  des- 
tination as  at  any  other  foreign  port,  when  the  necessity  for 


claj,  1  W<uK  (Hr,  Rep,  49,  it  was  held  that  the  captain  could  not  raise  monej  hj 
hypothecation,  trhen  one  of  the  o'wners  resided  at  the  port    But  in  a  home  port, 
the  master  may  bind  the  owner  for  necessary  and  ordinary  repairs  and  equipments 
under  a  presumed  authority.     Webster  r.  Seekamp,  4  Barnw,  A  Aid,  852.    This 
is  likewise  the  rule  in  the  Scotch  law.    1  Beirt  Com,  624.    It  is  held,  that  a  port  I 
in  a  state  in  which  the  owner  does  not  reside,  is  not  a  home  port  in  the  maritime   I 
law,  as  applicable  to  the  United  States ;  and^e  master  of  a  vessel  may  in  such  a  ' 
port  hypothecate  the  vessel  by  a  bottomry  bond  for  necessary  repairs,  if  the  owner 
has  no  agent  there,  though  he  reside  in  another  state.    Selden  v.  Hendrickson,  1 
Brockenbroughf  S96.    Perhaps,  however,  the  distioction  between /orW^  and  home 
porUf  in  relation  to  the  master's  power  in  these  cases,  ought  to  rest»  not  in  relation 
to  the  government  of  the  country,  but  to  the  proximity  or  remoteness,  the  facility 
or  diflSculty  of  communication  between  the  place  where  the  master  acts  and  the 
place  where  the  owner  resides.    This  was  the  doctrine  declared  in  the  case  of 
Hooper  v.  Whitney,  in  the  Oommerdal  Ck>urt  at  New-Orleans,  1889,  and  it  is  rear 
Bonable  and  just;  and  the  other  rule  would  be  very  unreasonable  in  many  cases, 
as,  for  instance,  between  the  city  of  New-Tork  and  Jersey  City.    In  Johns  v.  Si- 
mons, 2  Adolph,  A  Ellis,  N.  S.  425,  held,  that  in  a  home  as  well  as  in  a  foreign  port,  / 
the  master  has  an  implied  authority  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  owner,  and  bor-|y^ 
row  money  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  if  Uie  owner  be  absent,  and  no  reasonable!/ 
communication  with  him.    The  distance  of  eleven  miles  is  not  sufScient  to  imply  | 
the  power.    Arthur  v.  Barton,  ^  M,  A  W.  188.  S.  P.    Abbott  on  Shipping,  5th 
Am.  edit  Boston,  146,  pp.  178, 179. 

•  Botday  Paly,  Court  de  Droit  Com,  tome  il  271. 

^  Hie  Ship  Fortitude,  C,  C,  U,  8.  for  Mas$,  August^  1888.  8tory  on  Agency, 
sea  122. 

B  Rucher  v.  Oonyngham,  2  Peler^  Adm,  Rep,  295.  Cupisino  v.  Perez,  2  DaU, 
Rep,  194.  The  Aurora,  1  Wieat.  Rep.  96.  Rocher  v.  Busher,  1  Stark,  Rep,  27. 
Roeeuty  De  Navibu9,  not  23. 
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the  exercise  of  the  right  becomes  manifest^  A  doubt  has 
been  raised,  whether  an  hypothecation  would  be  valid  when 
y  I  made  to  the  consignee  of  the  owner.  The  power  in  that  in- 
stance would  be  veiy  liable  to  abuse  and  collusion,  and  the 
averment  of  the  necessity  cuid  integrity  of  the  transaction 
ought  to  undergo  a  severer  scrutiny,  but  the  weight  of  author- 
ity seems  to  be,  that  under  circumstances,  a  consignee  may 

take  a  bottomry  bond.  ^ 
*178        *The  master,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  when 

it  becomes  necessary,  may  also  sell  part  of  the  cargo, 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  residue ;  and  he  may  hypothe- 
cate the  whole  of  it,  as  well  as  the  ship  and  freight,  for  the 
attainment  of  the  same  object. <^    The  law  does  not  fix  any 


•  Read  y.  Oommerdal  Lisaraiice  Company,  8  John*.  Rep,  852. 

^  See  Rucher  r.  Oooyoghaixi,  2  Peteri  Rep,  807 ;  and  AhboU  on  Shipping,  6th 
Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  p.  207.  See  tn/ra,  p.  861,  to  the  S.  P.  to  that  point  The 
power  given  to  the  master  to  raise  money  while  abroad,  for  the  neoessitiea  of  the 
shipv  is  the  most  dangerous  form  in  which  his  authority  can  be  exerted,  and  all  the 
foreign  authorities  have  recommended  and  enforced  the  same  precautions,  and  which 
have  been  unirersally  adopted.  {Oataregi9f  IHte.  71.  Roeeut,  De  Kavibus,  n.  28. 
Vlnniut  ad  Peck,)  In  Boyle  ▼.  Adam,  in  the  Scotch  Admiralty,  in  1801,  the  doctrine 
that  the  lender,  on  an  hypothecation  bond,  was  not  bound  to  see  to  the  application 
of  the  money,  was  qualified  in  a  case  where  the  expenditure  was  enormous,  and  the 
master  a  weak  man.  BelVe  Com.  toL  L  629,  note.  The  question  respecting  the 
lien  of  the  master  on  the  ship^  for  necessary  expenditures^  has  been  extensively 
litigated  and  discussed  in  the  English  and  American  courts^  as  has  been  already 
shown;  and  for  a  more  full  view  of  some  of  the  cases,  see  Abbott  on  Shipping, 
6th  Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  pp.  181—192.  The  American  editor  of  AbboU  on 
Shipping f  6th  edit  Boston,  1846,  pp.  200 — ^202,  has  industriously  classified  the 
most  material  cases  in  the  American  admiralty  courts,  on  the  power  of  the  master 
to  borrow  money  on  bottomry :  (1.)  It  must  be  in  cases  of  necessity,  where  he 
has  no  other  adequate  funds  in  his  power,  and  can  obtain  none  upon  the  personal 
credit  of  the  owner.  (2.)  If  the  necessity  existed,  and  the  advances  were  bona  fide 
made,  any  subsequent  miuipplication  of  them  by  the  master  will  not  vitiate  the 
hypothecation.  (8.)  There  must  have  been  an  inability  to  procure  the  funds  on 
the  personal  credit  of  the  owner.  (4^)  The  credit  must  have  been  given  to  the 
ship  as  security.  (6.)  The  master  cannot  give  a  bottomry  bond  for  antecedent 
advances,  or  for  other  debts  due  from  the  owner  to  his  creditor.  (6*.)  The  master 
cannot  pledge  the  ship  or  fireight  for  his  own  private  interests,  or  hypothecate  the  ship 
for  the  benefit  of  the  caigo.  (7.)  The  master  may  hypothecate  the  ship»  although  the 
ship  be  hired  upon  charter,  and  the  master  has  been  appointed  by  the  chartererSi 
(8.)  The  owner  is  not  personally  boimd  by  the  bottomry  bond.  (9.)  A  bottomry 
bond  may  be  given  to  pay  off  a  former  bottomiy  bond  on  the  same  foreign  voyage. 

•  Story,  J.,  in  Pope  v.  Nickerson,  8  Storife  R.  491,  and  the  authorities,  forfi^ 
and  domestici  there  cited. 
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aliquot  part  or  amount  of  cargo  which  the  master  may  sell ; 
nor  could  any  restraint  of  that  kind  be  safelj  imposed.  The 
power  must,  generally  speaking,  be  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
The  authority  of  the  master  must  necessarily  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulties  which  he  has  to  encounter.  (1)  There  i 
is  this  limitation  only  to  the  exercise  of  the  power,  that  it  can- 1 
not  extend  to  the  entire  cajgo ;  for  it  cannot  be  presumed  to 
be  ior  the  interest^f  ffie^^pper,  that  the  whole  should  be 
sold,  to  enable  the  ship  to  proceed  empty  to  her  port  of  desti- 
nation. The  hypothecation  of  the  whole  may,  however,  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  because  it  may  enable  the  whole 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  proper  market.*  This  power  of  the 
master  to  pledge  or  sell  the  cargo,  is  only  to  be  exercised  at 
an  intermediate  port,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage  ;  and  / 
if  he  unduly  breaks  up  the  voyage,  he  cannot  sell  any  part  of  { 
the  cargo  !ot  repairs  for  a  new  voyage,  and  the  power  is  en- 
tirely gone.^  In  cases  of  capture  by  an  enemy  or  pirate, 
the  master  may  redeem  the  vessel  or  cargo  by  a  ransom  con- 
tract for  money,  or  part  of  the  cargo,  and  the  whole  cargo, 
as  well  as  the  ship,  will  be  bound  by  the  contract  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.^^  But  if  the 
voyage  is  broken  up  in  the  course  of  it  by  ungovernable  cir- 
cumstances, the  master,  in  that  case,  may  even  sell  the  ship 
or  cargo,  provided  it  be  done  in  good  faith,  for  the  good  of 
all  concerned,  in  a  case  of  supreme  necessity,  which 
sweeps  all  ordinary  rules  before  it^  The  *merely  *174 
acting  in  good  faith,  and  for  the  interest  of  all  con- 


•  The  GratitudiDe,  8  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  240.  268.  The  United  Insunuiee  Com- 
peay  v.  Scott,  1  Johnt.  Rep.  116.  Freeman  t.  The  East  India  Company,  5  Bmmw, 
d  Aid.  617.    Ro88  ▼.  Ship  Actife,  2  Wa$h,  C.  Rep.  226. 

•  Watt  y.  Potter,  2  MawfCe  Rep.  t1, 

•  The  Gratitadine,  8  Rob.  R.  240.  Ifaxmmaire  r.  Keating,  2  GalL  R,  Z25, 
See,  also,  mpray  yoI.  l  104. 106. 

'  Hajman  ▼.  Molton,  6  Rep.  K.  P.  Rep.  66.    MiIIb  ▼.  Fletcher,  Dwg,  Rip.  210. 
Idle  ▼.  The  Rojal  Exchange  Insurance  Oompaoy,  8  Taunt  Rep.  766.    Freonan  y. 
The  East  India  Company,  6  Bamw.  d  Aid  617.    Cannon  y.  Meabom,  1  Binghatrit 
Rep.  248.    Robertson  y.  Clarke,  ibid.  446.    Fannj  and  Elmira,  Edm.  Adm.  Rep 
117.    Reid  y.  Bonham,  8  Bro.  dt  Bing.  147.    Soames  y.  Sngme,  4  Oar.  d:  Pagn€, 


(1)  Pope  T.  Nlekanon,  8  Sloiy*$  B,  468.  The  owners  of  the  reiael  an  liable  to  tbe  omian  of 
the  goods  idd,  ftnr  an  the  master  had  a  right  or  aathori^  to  sell,  bat  not  for  goods  improperij 
sol^   For  the  latter  the  masler  Is  liable. 

'"^VoL.  HL  16 
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cemed,  is  not  sufficient  to  exempt  the  sale  of  goods  from  the 
character  of  a  tortious  conversion,  for  which  the  ship  owner 
and  the  purchaser  are  responsible,  if  the  absolute  necessity 
for  the  sale  be  not  clearly  made  out  (1)  Nor  will  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  vice-admiralty  court  aid  the  sale  when  the  requisite 
necessity  was  wanting.*  All  the  cases  are  decided  and  per- 
emptory, and  upon  the  soundest  principles,  in  the  call  for 
that  necessity.    The  master  is  employed  only  to  navigate  the 


TiDdal,  Cb.  J.    Scull  t.  Briddle,  2  Wath,  dr.  Rep,  160.    The  Sehoooer 
XatoD,  6  Mown,  476. 4*77.     Jordan  t.  Warren  Ina.  Co.  1  Stwr^i  R  842.     In  the 
case  of  The  American  InBurance  Companj  v.  Center,  4  Wendell,  46,  it  waa  held, 
that  in  this  country  the  xnaster^s  right  to  sell  was  more  eziensiYe  than  in  England ; 
for  here,  if  there  existed  a  technical  total  low,  and  the  master  has  reason  to  belieTe 
the  owner  would  elect  to  abandon,  he  might  sell  the  ship.    The  English  rule  is 
more  strict,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  repair  the  vessel,  unless  there  be  an 
actual  total  loss,  or  he  has  no  means  of  repairing,  and  cannot  procure  any  by  the 
hypothecation  of  the  ship  or  cargo.     The  earlier  English  cases,  as  weU  as  the 
foreign  ordinances,  denied  to  the  master  the  authority  to  sell  the  ship.    1  Sid.  462. 
2d  Lord  Raymond,  984.    But  though  such  a  power  is  not  given  to  the  master  by 
the  general  maritime  law,  yet  the  modem  cases  have,  in  some  degree,  yielded  that 
power  to  the  master  in  a  case  of  strong  necessity.    Abbott  on  Shipping,  6th  Am. 
edit  Boston,  1846,  pp.  10 — 26.    In  this  last  work,  m  the  notes  of  the  learned 
English  and  American  editors,  all  the  authorities  on  the  question  of  the  power  of 
the  master  to  sell  the  ship,  are  collected  and  critically  examined.    In  tHb  cases  of 
Gordon  v.  The  Mass.  F.  <&  M.  Ins.  Co.  2  Pick,  249,  and  of  Hall  v.  The  Franklin 
Insurance  Company,  9  Pick,  466,  the  strict  doctrine  of  the  English  law  was  asserted 
and  maintained.    The  master's  authority  to  sell  the  vessel  was  confined  to  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  and  where  he  acts  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith  for  the 
interest  of  the  owner,  and  when  he  has  no  opportunity  to  consult  the  owner  or 
insurer,  and  the  necessity  leaves  him  no  alternative.    This  strict  rule  is  the  one 
best  supported  by  reason  and  authority.    See,  also,  to  the  same  point,  the  case  of 
the  Brig  Sarah  Ann,  2  Sumner,  206,  where  it  was  held,  that  in  a  case  of  uri^gnt 
necessity,  the  master  had  a  right  to  sell  the  vessel,  as  well  ona  home  as  on  a 
foreign  shore,  and  whether  the  owner's  residence  be.near'orat^adistance.    Also 
the  cases  of  The  New-England  Insurance  Company  v.  Tbe  Sarah  Ann,  18  Petert, 
887,  and  of  Robinson  v.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Co.  8  Sumner'e  R.  220,  and  of  Hunter 
V.  Parker,  *l  Meeton  ds  Weltby,  822,  where  the  power  of  the  master  to  sell,  in  a 
case  of  extreme  necessity,  and  acting  in  good  fiiith,  is  fully  sustained.  (2) 

•  Van  Omeron  v.  Bowick,  2  Campb.  i^.  P.  Rep.  42.  Morris  v.  Robinson,  Bamw, 
db  Oreu.  196.  The  French  code  allows  the  master  to  sell  the  ship  in  the  single 
ease  of  innavigaUlity ;  but  by  the  ancient  ordinances  the  prohibition  was  entire  and 
absolute.    The  innavigability  of  the  ship  ought^  however,  to  be  first  ascertained 


a)  Myeis  T.  Baymore,  11  Bart^i  B.  Hi. 

(8)  The  master  cannot  taypoUiecate  the  ship,  and  also  pledge  the  owner**  penonal  eredtt. 
Btalnbank  v.  Shepherd,  20  Eng.  L.dKS,t^7.  6  Sng.  L.diE.B,  412.  Beldoa  v.  GampbeD, 
tJSIig.L*dB.R.4m.   Johnson  v.Wingate,  29  JfoifM  12. 40*. 
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ship ;  and  the  sale  of  it  is  manifestlj  beyond  his  commission, 
and  becomes  the  unauthorized  act  of  a  servant,  disposing  of 
property  which  he  was  intrusted  only  to  carry  and 
convey.  The  *master  in  such  a  case  acts,  viriute  *175 
officii,  as  master.  His  agency  arises  by  operation  of 
law,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  (1)  to  prevent  a  total  loss 
of  the  property,  and  the  law  treats  him  as  one  capable  of 
selling  in  his  own  name,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 
BTe  can  give  a  sufficient  title  in  his  own  name,  as  being  by 
operation  of  law  substituted  owner,  pro  hoc  vice.  This  was 
the  view  of  the  subject  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Schooner 
TUtoTiy*'  and  the  doctrine  appears  to  rest  on  clear  and  solid 
principles  of  law  and  poKcy. 

When  part  of  the  cargo  is  sold  by  the  master  at  an  inter- 
mediate port,  to  raise  money  for  the  necessities  of  the 
voyage,  the  general  rule  has  been  to  value  the  goods  at  the 
clear  price  they  would  have  fetched  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion. But,  in  Hicha/rdeon  v.  Nowree^  the  price  which  the 
goods  actually  sold  for  at  the  port  of  necessity  was  adopted, 
and  the  court  did  not  think  that  such  a  criterion  of  value 
was  clearly  erroneous  in  point  of  law ;  and  with  respect  to 
these  contracts  of  hypothecation  for  necessaries,  made  by 
the  master  in  a  foreign  port,  it  is  the  universal  understand- 
ing and  rule,  that  they  are  to  be  made  in  the-  absence  of  the 
owner,  and  not  at  his  place  of  residence,  where  he  may  exer- 
cise his  own  judgment  K  the  liens  be  created  at  different 
periods  of  the  voyage,  and  the  value  of  the  ship  be  insufSr 
cient  to  discharge  them  all,  the  last  loan  is  entitled  to  priority 
in  payment,  as  having  been  the  means  of  saving  the  ship. 
The  contract  does  not  transfer  the  property  of  the  ship,  but 
it  gives  the  creditor  a  privilege  or  claim  upon  it,  which  may 


and  dedared  by  the  local  magistrate  of  the  place;  or,  if  in  a  foreign  c?miti7,  by 
the  French  consul.  €f>d»  di  CoiMMrte^  art  287.  (M,  d»  la  Ma/rine,  tit  jdu 
OdpUaine,  art.  19.  1  VhlirCi  Com.  444.  Pardetmu,  Droit  Com,  tome  iii.  96. 
Bmday  Paty,  tome  iL  85* 

»  5  Maton,  481. 

b  8  Bamu.  ds  Aid.  287; 


(1)  3vf  T.  Allen,  S  Wood.  A  Mi  R.  808.    Whon  the  maiter  has  anthoritj  to  •ell,  he  has  alio 
anthoiity  to  receive  the  proceeda  tftbe  sale^  either  by  himself  or  his  agent   Ireland  t.  Thooi]K 
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be  enforced  with  all  the  expedition  and  efficacy  of  the  admi- 
rally  process.^ 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  engaged  in  a  foreign  trade  to 

put  his  ship  under  the  charge  of  a  pilot,  both  on  his 
*176    ontward  and  homeward  voyage,  when  *he  is  within 

the  nsnal  limits  of  the  pilot's  employment^    The 


•  AbboU  on  Shipping,  part  2.  c  8.  aec.  20.  22.    Chase,  J.,  Blaine  t.  The  &ap 
Charles  Carter,  4  Craneh't  Rep,  828.    See  infra,  868.  a  P. 

^  Law  ▼.  HolliDgworth,  *l  Term  Rep.  160.  The  William,  6  Rob,  Adm.  Rep.  816. 
But  if  the  iDaster,  at  a  foreign  port»  attempts  to  get  a  pilot,  and  iSuls^  and  then,  in 
the  exerciae  of  his  best  discretion,  endeavoars  to  navigate  himself  into  port,  and 
groonds,  the  underwriter  is  not  discharged,  bat  remains  liable  for  the  injury.  Phil- 
lips  T.  Headlam,  2  Bamw.  dt  Adolph.  880.  If  he  attempts  to  enter  a  port  without 
a  pilot,  and  without  endeayours  to  procure  one,  and  a  loss  happens,  the  under- 
writers would  not  be  responsible.  It  would  be  the  fiiult  of  the  master,  and  the 
owners  would  be  liable.  But  if  the  loss  happens  at  a  pomt  bejond  whidi  the 
pilot^s  service  was  necessary,  it  would  be  otherwise.  M'Millan  v,  U.  Ins.  Co.  1 
Ric^i  B.  0,  Rep,  248.  A  vessel  is  not  eeaworthy  within  the  implied  warranty,  if 
she  proceeds  without  one  in  navigating  a  river,  where  it  is  the  custom  t<\  take  on 
board  a  licensed  pilot  If  there  be  no  such  custom,  the  captain,  mate  or  other 
person,  poesessing  the  requisite  skill,  may  act  as  pilot  Eeeler  v.  Firemen's  los. 
Co.  8  HiU,  260.  In  the  case  of  Bolton  and  others  v.  American  Insurance  Company, 
tried  before  Ch.  J.  Jones,  m  the  Superior  Court  of  New-Tork,  in  November,  1886, 
it  was  held,  that  in  every  well  appointed  port,  where  pilots  were  to  be  had,  a  vessel 
arriving  upon  pilot  ground  was  bound  to  take  a  pilot,  and  the  ground  was  to  be 
approached  carefully ;  and  if  in  the  night,  the  master  was  bound  to  hold  out  a  light 
for  a  pilots  and  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  one,  and  to  approach  one  if  he  can  do 
it  witli  safety.  If  he  attempted  to  enter  the  port  without  a  pilot,  or  steered  negli- 
gently or  rashly  in  approaching  the  ground  where  it  was  unsafe  to  navigate  without 
a  pilots, and  damages  ensued,  the  underwriters  would  not  be  responsible  for  them, 
nie  duty  of  the  master  is  the  more  imperative  on  the  approach  to  New- York,  whkh 
IS  of  dangerous  aocessi  as  the  channel  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  between  the 
bars^  and  the  coast  is  lined  with  shifting  sand  bar&  In  cases  of  great  danger, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  storm,  if  the  captain  cannot  wait  with  safety  for  a  pilot,  he  must 
eome  in  without  one.  The  system  of  pilotage  in  New- York  is  excellent  Branch 
pilots  were  fonnerly  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  and  had  to  perform 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  before  they  could  become  deputy  pilots ;  and  three 
yean  before  they  became  branch  or  licensed  pilots.  They  underwent  examination 
before  the  wardens  of  the  port  a^d  g^^®  security.  See  Lowe  of  Neuh  York,  Febm- 
aiy  10, 1819,  c  18,  and  particularly  sec.  7  and  12.  April  12, 1822,  c.  196.  April 
16, 1880^  c.  207.  March  80,  1881,  c  93.  In  1887,  the  statute  laws  of  New-York, 
relative  to  pilots,  were  redigested  and  essentially  aiueoded,  and  all  former  statutes 
npealed.  A  board  of  five  commissioners  was  estabUshed  for  licensing,  regulating 
and  governing  pilots  and  deputy  pilots,  and  they  were  clothed  with  large  powers. 
Applicants  for  license  were  to  be  examined  before  the  commissioners  as  to  their 
fitness,  »Vin  and  character,  and  they  were  to  enter  into  oogniEanoes  with  sureties 
for  the  fidthful  execution  of  their  trust   Zaios  of  New-  York,  1 887,  &  1 84.    Further 
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pilot,  while  on  board,  has  the  ezclnfiiye  control  of  the  ship. 
He  is  considered  as  master  j^o  hao  mccy  and  if  any  loss  or 


Kgulationa  were  made,  and  the  mode  and  rate  of  compensation  for  pilotage  eetab- 
lished  bj  the  act  of  New-York  of  April  1 2, 1 88  8»  c.1 97.  Fomteen  pilots  are  directed 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Gk>Yemor  and  Senate,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board 
of  wardens,  for  the  channel  of  the  East  BiTer,  called  Hell-gate.  I^,T,JL8.  8d  edit 
▼oL  L  p.  119.  In  England,  the  statute  of  6  George  IV.  c.  125,  consolidated  all 
the  prior  English  laws,  with  respect  to  the  licensing  and  employment  of  pilots ; 
and  an  abridged  Tiew  of  its  provisions  is  given  in  STOullocKi  Oom.  Diet,  tit 
PUoU.  In  Massachusetts,  the  law  of  pilotage  is  as  well  and  carefully  digested  as 
anywhere  else.  Tlie  Governor  appoints  the  pilots  for  the  several  harbours  and 
coasts  of  the  state,  under  certain  exceptions.  Rev.  8t»,  c  82.  Smith  r.  Swift,  8 
Jfeiealf,  882.  Every  branch  pilot  may  nominate  his  deputy  pilots  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Governor,  and  they  all  give  bond,  with  sureties,  for  their  futhfulneas. 
lUvii&d  StaiuUi  of  Miutachtuetttf  part  1.  tit  12.  c.  82.  Every  Boston  pilot  who 
ofiGers  his  services  to  an  inward  bound  vessel,  before  she  has  passed  a  designated 
line,  and  they  are  not  accepted,  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  full  fees  of  pilotage. 
The  master  may  pilot  his  own  vessel  into  Boston  harbour,  but  it  is  at  the  peril  of 
the  owners,  and  he  must  pay  the  pilotage  fees,  if  a  pilot  seasonably  offers  his 
servicer  But,  in  such  case,  if  he  employs  a  person  not  autiborised  as  a  pilot,  such 
person  subjects  himself  to  a  penalty.  Commonwealth  v.  Ricketson,  6  Meteal/R, 
412.  Martin  v.  Hilton,  9  Metealf  R.  871.  The  Revited  StcUutes  of  IfastaehuaetU, 
of  1836,  c.  82,  contain  their  pilot  regulations.  The  Governor  and  Oouodl  appoint 
tiie  pilots  fbr  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  pilots  for  the  harbours  and  ports  of 
Boeton,  New-Bedford  and  Fairhaven,  where  special  provisions  for  those  harbours  are 
madei  The  case  of  Martin  v.  HiHon  contains  a  well-digested  view  of  the  Statute 
Law  of  Massachusetts  on  the  subject  The  pilot  regulations  in  the  other  great 
commercial  states  are  doubtless  of  the  same  efficient  character,  and  the  general 
commercial  law  on  the  subject  applies  equally  to  all  the  states.  Though  Oongresa 
may  establish  a  system  of  pilotage  in  ports  and  harbours  within  the  United  Statea^ 
and  give  the  district  courts  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  yet  they  have  not  done  it  In 
Geoigia,  pilots  are  licensed  by  a  permanent  board  of  commissioners,  and  they  are 
required  to  give  bonds,  with  sureties,  for  the  due  execution  of  their  duty,  and  to 
take  a  special  oath  in  relation  to  the  same;  and  the  commissioners  are  to  settle  all 
disputes  between  pilots  and  masters  of  vessels,  and  with  power  to  revoke  licenses 
for  incompetency,  negligence  or  misbehaviour.  Prine^*  Dig,  1887, 769.  Hotek- 
Hvf  Code  of  Otorgia  Statute  Laws,  1845,  p.  279.  Hie  only  congressional  pro- 
vision on  the  subject  is  contamed  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  7, 1789,  c.  9.  sec. 
4^  which  still  remains  in  force,  and  in  which  it  is  declared,  that "  All  pilots  in  the 
bays,  mlets,  rivers,  harbours  and  ports  of  the  United  States,  shall  continue  to  be 
regulated  in  conformity  with  the  existing  laws  of  the  states  respectively  wherein 
such  pilots  may  be,  or  with  such  laws  as  the  states  may  respectively  thereafter 
enact  for  the  purpose,  until  further  legislative  provision  shall  be  made  by  Congresa."* 
the  police  regulations  of  ports  and  harbours,  in  respect  to  pilots,  are  left  by  Con- 
gress to  the  statesL  By  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  New- York,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1846,  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  state  were  requested  to  endeavour 
to  procure  an  act  of  Congress  to  regulate  and  establish  the  pilot  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  give  to  each  state  the  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  appoint- 
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injury  be  sustained  in  the  navigation  of  the  vessel  while 
under  the  charge  of  the  pilot,  he  is  answerable  as  strictly  as 
if  he  were  a  common  carrier,  for  his  default,  negligence  or 
nnskilfulness ;  and  the  owner  would  also  be  responsible  to 
the  party  injured  for  the  act  of  the  pilot,  as  being  the  act  of 
his  agent.^    Though  some  doubt  had  been  raised  by  the 


meat  and  regulation  of  the  pilots  for  themaelyes.  Oognittiice  of  the  cases  mider 
state  laws*  as  to  pilotage^  belongs  at  present  to  state  courts.  Marshall,  Oh.  J.,  m 
Gibbons  ▼.  Ogden,  9  Wheat,  20*7.  The  Schooner  Wave  t.  Hyer,  on  appeal  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New- York,  2 
Payn/$  Rep,  Low  ▼.  Commissioners  of  Pilotage,  R.  If.  Charli&iCe  Oeo.  Rep.  814. 
But  in  the  case  of  Hobart  r.  Drogan,  10  Peteri  U.  S.  Rep.  108,  it  was  held,  that 
suits  for  pQotage  on  the  high  seas  and  on  tide  waters,  were  within  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  and  the  state  courts  had  only  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  district 
courts  in  suits  of  pilotage.  The  act  of  Congress  of  2d  of  March,  1887,  c.  22,  de- 
clared that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  master  or  commander  of  any  vessel,  coming 
into  or  going  out  of  any  port  situate  upon  the  waters  which  are  the  boundary  be- 
tween  two  states,  to  employ  any  pilot  duly  licensed  or  authoriied  by  the  laws  of 
either  state  bounded  upon  said  waters.  Coocuirently  in  point  of  time  with  this  act 
of  Congress,  the  statute  of  New-Jersey  was  passed  for  establishing  and  regulating 
pilots  for  the  ports  of  that  state,  within  Sandy  Hook.  Eltner't  Dig,  40a  The 
ordinance  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  S.  C,  of  1842,  founded  on  state  authority, 
respecting  pilotage,  declared  that  every  coaster,  or  commander  of  any  vessel,  bear- 
ing towards  the  coast  or  harbour  of  Charleston,  should  pay  a  pilot  fee  to  the  first 
pilot  who  should  offer  to  go  on  board  and  take  charge  of  tiie  vessel,  and  the  pilot 
fee  should  be  due  and  recoverable,  even  on  refusal  to  receive  on  board  a  licensed 
pilot  AU  steamboats  carrying  United  States  mails^  and  ail  veeeele  trading  between 
any  of  the  parte  of  South  CariUinoj  and  wholly  owned  in  the  atate,  were  declared 
to  be  exempted  from  pilotage.  But  this  dieerimination  between  coasters  wholly 
owned  in  the  state,  and  coasters  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  in  other  states,  and  em- 
ployed with  the  Carolina  coasters,  was  declared  void  by  the  Court  of  'Appeals,  in 
the  case  of  Chapman  v.  Miller,  2  Speet'e  8,  C,  Rep,  769.  It  was  in  conflict  with 
the  act  of  Congress  of  1798,  regulating  the  coasting  trade,  and  giving  equal  privi- 
leges to  licensed  coasting  vessels  of  every  state.  The  regulation  of  the  coasting 
trade  was  a  power  vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  as  being  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce and  navigation;  and  this  doctrine  was  fully  declared  in  Qibbons  v.  Ogden, 
in  9  Wheaton  R,  1.  The  decision  in  South  Carolina  is  perfectly  sound  and  con- 
clusive. 

•  Bussy  V.  Donaldson,  4  Dallai  Rep,  206.  Huggett  v.  Montgomery,  6  Bo$,  di 
Pull.  446.  Tates  v.  Brown,  8  Pick.  28.  Pilot-boat  Washington  v.  Ship  Saluda, 
U.  B.  Diitrict  Court,  S,  0.  April,  1881.  Williamson  v.  Price,  16  Martin*a  LeuU, 
Rep,  899.  The  Neptune  the  2d,  1  Dodton*9  Adm,  R,  467.  But  m  the  case  of  the 
Agricola,  Adm.  Courts  Hill  Term,  1843,  it  was  considered,  (and  certainly  with  good 
reason,)  that  if  the  master  of  a  vessel  be  bound  to  take  a  pilot,  and  a  collision  arises 
from  the  fault  of  the  pilots  the  owners  are  not  responsible  for  his  conduct  By  the 
English  statute  law,  as  dedared  by  their  adjudications,  the  master  or  owner  of  a 
vessel  tradbg  to  or  from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  is  not  answerable  for  damages  oc- 
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didimi  of  Ch.  J.  Mansfield,  in  Bowcher  v.  NcrdstTcm^^  yet 
the  weight  of  authority  and  the  better  reason  is,  that  the 
master,  in  such  a  case,  would  not  be  responsible  as  master, 
though  on  board,  provided  the  crew  acted  in  regular  obe- 
dience to  the  pilot** 

The  mate  is  the  next  officer  to  the  master  on  board,  and 
upon  his  death  or  absence,  the  mate  succeeds  mri/aU  officviy 
to  the  care  of  the  ship  and  the  government  and  management 
of  the  crew.    He  does  not  cease  to  be  mate  in  such  cases,  \ 
but  has  thrown  upon  him  cumulatively  the  duties  of  master.  ' 
He  is  qudsi  master,  with  the  same  general  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities, ^o  Jiac  vicCy  ^d  with  the  preservation  of  his 
character  and  privileges  as  mate.    He  may  sue  in  the  admi- 
ralty for  his  wages  as  mate,  and  is  entitled  in  that  character 
to  be  cured,  if  sick,  at  the  expense  of  the  ship.^    The  master,  r 
and  even  the  consignees,  may  appoint  a  substitute  in  a  foreign  I 
port,  in  cases  of  necessity.^    Even  a  supercargo,  in  cases  of  i 
necessity,  and  acting  witii  reasonable  discretion,  may  bind  / 
the  owner.® 

(2.)  Of  the  rights  wnd  duties  of  seamen. 

We  come  next  to  treat  of  the  laws  applicable  to  seamen ; 
and  it  will  appear,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  in  the  codes  of 
all  commercial  nations  they  are  objects  of  great  solicitude 
and  of  paternal  care.  They  are  usually  a  heedless,  ignorant, 
audacious,  but  most  useful  class  of  men,  exposed  to  constant 
hardships,  perils  and  oppression.  From  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  and  their  "  home  on  the  deep,"  they  are  ne- 


caaiooed  by  the  fiuilt  of  the  pilot  Oaruthen  y.  Bydebotham,  4  jfaule  ds  Selw,  77. 
The  Maria,  1  Rob.  Jf.  Ad.  R.  90.    The  Protector,  id.  46. 

»  1  I\ninL  Bep.  668. 

^  In  the  case  of  the  Portamoath,  6  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  817.  Snell  t.  Rich,  1  Johm, 
Rep.  806.  By  the  statute  of  6  Oeorge  IV.  c.  126,  sec.  68,  owners  and  masters  of 
thipe  are  exempted  from  liability  for  any  damage  arising  from  the  want  of  a  licensed 
pilots  unless  the  want  arose  from  a  refusal  to  take  one  on  board,  or  from  wilful 
neglect  in  using  aU  due  means  to  take  on  board  one  who  may  offer.  He  is  equally 
exempted  from  the  responsibility  for  the  incapacity  or  defaults  of  the  pilot 

•  Read  ▼.  Chapman,  Sir.  987.  Ome  y.  Townsend,  4  Mason,  648.  The  Brig 
George,  1  Sumner,  161.  United  BUtes  v.  Taylor,  2  Sumner,  686.  IT.  B.  r.  Rob- 
erts, 2  IT.  T.  Legal  Obeener,  99. 

<  Polhier,  Charte-ParUe,  No.  49.    The  Alexander,  1  Dodt.  Adm.  R.  278. 

*  Fonrestier  r.  Bordman,  1  Stor^e  R.  48. 
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cessarily  excluded,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  benefits  of  civfl- 
ization,  and  the  comforts  and  charities  of  domestic  life. 
Upon  their  own  element  they  are  habitually  bujffeted  by 

winds  and  waves,  and  wrestling  with  tempests ;  and 
*177    in  time  of  war  they  *are  exposed  to  the  stiU  fiercer 

elements  of  the  human  passions.  In  port  they  are 
the  ready  and  the  dreadful  victims  of  temptation,  fraud  and 
vice.*  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  interesting  topic  of  in- 
quiry, to  see  what  protection  the  laws  have  thrown  around 
such  a  houseless  and  helpless  race  of  beings,  and  what  spe- 
cial provisions  have  been  made  for  their  security  and  indem- 
nity. 4 

The  seamen  employed  in  the  merchant  service  are  made 
subject  of  special  regulations,  prescribed  by  acts  of  congress 
for  their  government  and  protection.'*  Shipping  articles  are 
contracts  in  writing,  or  in  print,  declaring  the  voyage  and 
the  term  of  time  for  which  the  seamen  are  shipped,  and  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  when  the  seamen  are  to  render  themselves 
on  board ;  and  the  articles  are  to  be  signed  by  every  seaman 
or  mariner,  on  all  voyages  from  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
port,  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  a  port  in  another  state,  other 
than  an  adjoining  one.<^    K  there  be  no  such  contract,  the 


*  The  rocVleawcM  with  which  sailors  dissipate  their  wages^  and  the  Huafity  with 
which  they  are  cheated  out  of  them,  are  proverhial;  and  those  penoDs  who  haye 
the  SDperiDteodenoe  of  marioe  hospitals  weU  know  how  seTerely  aod  ezteosiTel j 
sailors  are  afflicted,  heyood  all  other  classes  of  men,  by  those  odious  diseases  which 
so  terribly  chastiBe  licentioos  desire.  Such  a  scouige  is  far  worse  to  them  than  the 
BtormA  and  the  monsters  of  the  ocean ;  than  either  the  pToecipittm  Africum  deeer- 
ianUm  aquUonibut,  the  rabiem  noii,  the  mtmstra  na/an/ta,  or  the  in/ame$  teopulott 
aeroartmnia, 

^  AcU  of  the  UniUdBtaUB,  20th  July,  1790,  c  29;  28th  May,  1796,0.  S6;  16di 
July,  1798,  c  94 ;  8d  May,  1802,  c.  61 ;  28th  February.  1808 ;  2d  March,  1806,  c. 
88 ;  8d  March,  1818,  c  184 ;  19th  June,  1818,  c.  2 ;  2d  March,  1819,  c,  170;  8d 
March,  1829,  c  202;  20th  July,  1840,  c  28. 

*  A  foreign  voyage,  in  the  language  of  trade  and  commerce,  means  a  voyage  to 
aome  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  a  foreign  nation.  The  Urmmtu  of  the 
Toyage  settles  the  description.  In  this  yiew,  neither  fishing  nor  whaling  voyages 
are  strictly  foreign  voyages  This  is  the  sense  in  which  foreign  voyages  are  ande^ 
stood  m  the  Duties  Collection  Act  of  1799,  o.  128,  and  in  the  acts  of  1790,  &  66, 
and  of  1818,  c.  2,  relative  to  shipping  articles ;  and  the  above  act  of  1799  still  eon- 
fltitutes  the  leading  statute  to  regulate  our  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. Taherv.UnitedStates,  a  a  ^.iSL /or  JfMiL,October,1889.  IStor^tRA. 
The  shipping  contract  in  the  whale  fisheiy  is  universally  reduced  to  writing,  thoqgh 
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master  is  bound  to  pay  to  every  seaman  who  performs  the 
voyage  the  highest  wages  given  at  the  port  for  a  similar 
voyage,  within  the  three  next  preceding  monthsj  besides  for- 
feiting for  ever  seaman  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars.  The 
seamen  are  made  subject  to  forfeitures  if  they  do  not  render 
themselves  on  board  according  to  the  contract,  or  if  they  de- 
sert the  service ;  and  they  are  liable  to  summary  imprison- 
ment for  desertion,  and  to  be  detained  until  the  ship  be  ready 
to  sail.^  If  the  mate  and  a  majority  of  the  crew,  after  the 
voyage  is  begun,  but  before  the  vessel  has  left  the  land, 
deem  the  vessel  unsafe,  or  not  duly  provided,  and  *shall  ^178 
require  an  examination  of  the  ship,  the  master  must 
proceed  to  or  stop  at  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  port, 
where  an  inqmry  is  to  be  made,  aud  the  master  and  crew 
must  conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  experienced  persons 
selected  by  the  district  judge  or  a  justice  of  the  peace.  K 
the  complaint  shall  appear  to  have  been  without  foundation, 
the  expenses  and  reasonable  damages,  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  judge  or  justice,  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the 
seamen.  But  if  the  vessel  be  found  or  made  seaworthy,  and 
the  seamen  shall  refuse  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  they  are 
subjected  to  imprisomnent  xmtil  they  pay  double  the  advance 
made  to  them  on  the  shipping  contract^    Fishermen  engaged 


Mich  TojagM  are  not  id  terms  within  the  statute.  The  New-Bedford  whalemen's 
shipping  paper,  Mr.  Curtis  says,  {IVeatiie  ati  the  Jiighti  and  DuUm  of  Merchant 
Seamen^  1841,  p.  60,)  is  the  best  constmcted  instrument  of  the  kind  in  use  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

^  The  authority  given  by  the  act  of  ooQgress  of  20th  July,  1790,  to  arrest  desert- 
en  by  a  magiitmte's  wairant,  does  not  supersede  the  authority  which  the  master 
has  under  the  general  maritime  law  to  retake  a  deserting  seaman,  and  confine  him 
on  board.    Tuner's  Case,  War^$  JL  88. 

^  ^e<<2^Cbn0prMt,July  80th,  1790,e.29,seo.l,2,8.5.7.  1h»  Act  of  Oomgrtu 
of  1829,  c  202,  provided  for  the  apprehensioD  of  deserters  from  certain  foreign 
▼eesels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States^  The  Act  of  €hngrc$9  of  July  20th, 
1840,  c  28,  authorises  an  eiamination  by  the  coomiI  or  commercial  agent  in  a  for* 
eiga  port,  into  the  complaints  of  the  mariners^  and  a  copy  of  the  shippiog  artidea 
shall  be  prodoced  by  the  master  to  the  consul,  and  if  the  complaints  are  well 
founded,  he  may  diMfaaige  the  seamen  on  terms ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
oonsnls  to  reclaim  deserters  by  every  means  within  their  power,  and  lend  their  aid 
to  the  local  authorities  for  that  purpose.  They  are^  upon  compUunt^  to  ezamine 
into  the  searworthincas  of  the  vessel  when  she  left  home,  and  if  found  deficient,  they 
may  disdiaige  the  crew  with  additional  wages,  except  in  cases  free  fix>m  neglect 
or  blame.    Tlus  act  has  much  enlarged  the  discretionaiy  power  of  ooneub  and 
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in  the  fisheries  are  liable  to  the  like  penalties  for  desertion ; 
and  the  fishing  contract  mnst  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
shipper  and  the  fishermen,  and  countersigned  by  the  owner.* 
The  articles  do  not  determine  exclusively  who  are  the  owners, 
and  the  seamen  may  prove,  by  other  documents,  the  real  and 
responsible  owners.  The  object  of  the  articles  is  to  place 
the  crew  of  a  fishing  vessel  upon  a  footing  with  seamen  in 
the  merchant  service,  and  to  make  them  liable  to  the  same 
restrictions,  and  entitled  to  the  same  remedies.^  Provision 
is  made  for  the  prompt  recovery  of  seamen's  wages,  of  which 
one  third  is  due  at  every  port  at  which  the  vessel  shall  unlade 
and  deliver  her  cargo,  before  the  voyage  be  ended ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  the  seamen  may  proceed  in  the  dis- 
trict court,  by  admiralty  process,  against  the  ship,  if  the 
wages  be  not  paid  within  ten  days  after  they  are  discharged.^^ 
The  seamen  having  like  cause  of  complaint,  may  all  join  in 
one  suit,  and  they  may  proceed  against  the  vessel  within  the 
ten  days,  if  she  be  about  to  proceed  to  sea;  but  this  remedy, 

in  renhy  does  not  deprive  the  seamen  of  their  remedy 
*179    at  common  law  for  the  ^recovery  of  their  wages.^    The 

statutes  further  provide  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  seamen,  by  requiring  that  every  ship  belonging  to  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  of  the  burthen  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  or  upwards,  navigated  by  ten  or  more  persons,  and 
bound  to  a  foreign  port ;  or  of  the  burthen  of  seventy  tons  or 
upwards,  and  navigated  with  six  or  more  persons,  and  bound 
from  the  United  States  to  any  port  in  the  West  Indies,  shall 


oommercial  agents  in  foreign  ports.  In  the  state  of  Missouri,  there  are  statute 
proTisioDs  for  the  regulation  of  hoaJtiMn  on  the  navigable  waters  of  that  state,  their 
contracts^  their  duties,  their  protection,  and  the  remedies  against  them,  as  in  anakn 
gous  cases  of  seamen  on  the  high  seas.    Reviwd  8tattite$  of  Mi990urit  1886^  90* 

*  Act  of  Ckmgren^  June  19tib,  1818,  &  2.  sec.  1.  2. 
k  Wait  V.  Gibbs,  4  Pick.  298. 

*  The  voyage  is  ended  when  the  vessel  has  arrived  at  her  last  port  of  destination, 
and  is  safely  moored  at  the  wharf.  Bat  the  seamen  may,  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  or  the  usage  of  the  port,  be  bound  to  remain  by  the  vessel  after  the  v<^- 
age  is  ended,  and  assist  in  discfaaigbg  the  cargo,  and  their  wages  wiU  be  continued 
until  that  takes  place.    The  Mary,  War^i  Rep,  464. 

'  Act  cf  Oonffreu^  July  20th,  1790,  c.  29.  sec.  6.  The  statute  of  69  Geo.  IIL  c 
68,  provided,  also,  an  e^>editious  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  seamen's  wages,  by 
allowing  them  to  apply  to  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peaoe^  when 
the  wages  do  not  exceed  £20. 
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be  provided  with  a  medicine  chest,  properly  supplied  with 
fresh  and  sound  medicines ;  and  if  bound  on  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  requisite  stores  of  water,  and  salted 
meat,  and  wholesome  ship-bread,  well  secured  under  deck.* 

It  is  further  provided  by  statute,  for  the  just  and  benevo- 
lent purpose  of  affording  certain  and  permanent  relief  to 
sick  and  disabled  seamen,  that  a  fund  be  raised  out  of  their 
wages,  earned  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
and  be  paid  by  the  master  to  the  collector  of  the  port,  on 
entry  fipoin  a  foreign  port,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  per 
month  for  every  seaman.  The  like  assessment  is  to  be  made 
and  paid  on  iJie  new  enrolment  or  license  for  carrying  on 
the  coasting  trade,  and  also  by  persons  navigating  boats  and 
rafts  on  the  Mississippi.  The  moneys  so  raised  are  to  be 
expended  for  the  temporary  relief  and  maintenance  of  sick 
and  disabled  seamen,  in  hospitals  or  other  proper  institutions 
established  for  such  purposes ;  and  the  surplus  moneys,  when 
sufficiently  accumulated,  shall  be  applied  to  the  erection  of 
marine  hospitals,  for  the  accommodation  of  sick  and  disabled 
seamen.  These  hospitals,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  con- 
venience, are  to  receive  sick  foreign  seamen  on  a 
charge  of  seventy-five  cents  *per  day,  to  be  paid  by  *180 
the  master  of  die  foreign  vesseL^    And  to  relieve 


•  Act  of  C<mgre$»,  July  20, 1*790,  &  56,  sec.  8, 9,  and  ibid,  March  2d,  1806,  c  88. 
Aa  of  Oongresi,  March  2d,  1819,  c.  170.  The  Act  of  C<mgre99  of  July  20th,  1*790, 
866  9,  givea  to  the  seameD  double  wages  for  every  day  that  they  are  put  on  abort 
allowaDce,  and  the  Teasel  has  not  the  quantity  and  quality  of  proviaions  required. 
The  British  statute  of  48  Geo.  IIL  e.  66,  has  another  very  humane  provision  for 
the  health  and  security  of  the  passengers  and  crew.  It  provided  that  no  British 
ship  should  dear  out*fit>in  a  British  port  with  a  greater  number  of  persons  on  board, 
indnding  children  and  the  crew,  than  in  the  proportion  of  one  person  for  every  two 
tons  of  the  burthen  of  the  ship,  as  appearing  in  the  certificate  of  registry,  or  of  that 
part  of  the  ship  unladen.    A  penalty  of  £60  is  forfeited  for  each  extra  persoa  (1) 

^  AeU  of  Oongre$8,  July  16tii,  1798,  March  2d,  1799,  and  May  8d,  1802.  By 
tiie  act  of  March  1, 1848,  c.  49,  the  provision  m  the  act  of  1798  for  hospital  money 
la  extended  to  the  masten^  owners  and  seamen  of  registered  vessels  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  coasting  trade. 

(1)  See  an  set  to  rq(olste  the  eantage  of  pasMogen  In  merehsnt  veMela,  psised  Febmsiy 
tt,  1847 ;  and  sa  set  to  pfoTide  Ibr  the  venUlatlon  of  |>aaeBger  vesteli,  Ao^  paved  May  17, 1848 ; 
and  an  set  to  extend  the  proTtaloiisof  alllaws  now  In  Ibroe,  relating  to  (he  carriage  of  paatengen 
In  merchant  veisels,  and  the  regolatlons  thereoi;  passed  March  8, 1849.  The  acta  show  that  the 
health  and  seeority  of  panengen  and  crewi  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  American  Oon- 
gresB  as  well  ss  of  the  British  PsrilamenL 
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American  seamen  who  may  be  fonnd  destitute  in  foreign 
places,  and  as  evidence  of  the  constant  and  paternal  solici- 
tude of  the  United  States  for  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  their  seamen  abroad,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  American 
consuls  and  commercial  agents,  to  provide  for  those  who 
may  be  found  destitute  within  their  consular  districts,  and 
for  their  passages  to  some  port  in  the  United  States,  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States; 
and  American  vessels  are  bound  to  take  such  seamen  on 
board,  at  the  request  of  the  consul,  but  not  exceeding  two 
men  to  every  hundred  tons  burthen  of  the  ship,  and  trans- 
port them  to  the  United  Statea  on  such  terms,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  for  each  person,  as  may  be  agreed  on.  So  if  an 
American  vessel  be  sold  in  a  foreign  port,  and  her  company 
discharged,  or  a  seaman  be  discharged  with  his  consent,  the 
master  must  pay  to  the  consul  or  commercial  agent  at  the 
place,  three  months'  pay,  over  and  above  the  wages  then 
due,  for  every  such  seaman,  two  thirds  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  over  to  every  seaman  so  discharged,  npon  his  engage- 
ment on  board  of  any  vessel  to  return  to  the  United  States ; 
and  the  other  third  to  be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  fund  for  the  maintenance  and  return  of  destitute  American 
seamen  in  such  foreign  port.« 

The  act  of  congress  of  March  3d,  1813,  c.  184,  declared 
that  no  seaman  who  was  not  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  should  be  employed  on  board  of  any 
public  or  private  vessel  of  the  United  States.  But  the  pro- 
vision against  the  employment  of  foreign  seamen  is  probably 
without  any  efficacy,  for  it  applies  only  to  those  nations  who 
shall,  in  like  manner,  have  prohibited  the  employment  of 
American  seamen.  There  is  no  other  act  of  congress  which 
prohibits  the  employment  of  foreign  seamen  in  our  ships ;  and 
while  foreigners  are  employed  as  seamen  in  our  merchant 
ships,  they  are  deemed  mariners  and  seamen  within  the  act 
of  congress  of  1803,  c.  62,  respecting  provision  for  them  by 


*  Act  of  Oonffre99,  Febmftiy  28th,  1808,  c.  62.  The  three  months'  extra  wages, 
under  the  Act  of  Congress,  applies  onlj  to  a  voluntary  sale  of  the  yeesel  In  a  for- 
ttgn  port»  and  not  when  the  sale  is  rendered  necessary  by  shipwreck.  The  Dawn, 
War^t  JL  486. 
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consiils  when  destitate  abroad. »  And  in  the  navigation  act 
of  1st  March,  1817,  c.  204,  a  discrimination  is  made  in  fayonr 
of  American  citizens  as  seamen,  relative  to  the  fishing  bounty 
and  to  foreign  tonnage. 

Greenwich  hospital,  in  England,  is  a  noble  asylum 
for  decayed  *and  disabled  seamen  belonging  to  the  *181 
royal  navy ;  but  another  national  establishment  was 
wanting  for  seamen  maimed  or  disabled  by  sickness  or  acci- 
dental misfortunes,  or  worn  out  by  age,  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. This  was  provided  for  by  tiie  statute  of  20  Geo.  11.  c. 
38,  which  created  a  corporation  attached  to  Greenwich  hos- 
pital, and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  magnificent  charity,  with 
liberal,  careful  and  minute  provisions,  some  of  which  have 
been  copied  into  our  own  statutes ;  and  it  is  sustained  by  an 
assessment  similar  to  our  own,  of  sixpence  sterling  per  month, 
out  of  seamen's  wages.  In  one  respect,  the  English  charity 
is  much  broader  than  ours,  for  it  reaches  to  the  poor  widow 
and  infant  children  of  every  seaman  who  perishes  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  who  shall  be  found  to  be  proper  objects  of  charity.** 


*  Matthews  ▼.  Ofley,  3  Sumner,  116. 

^  The  contributioDS  from  merchant  ships  to  the  trustees  of  Qreenwich  Hospital, 
in  1828  and  1829,  exceeded  £20,000  sterling  a  year,  and  jet  there  was  not  on  the 
establishment  a  single  individual  who  had  been  exclusively  employed  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  The  statute  of  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  84,  directed,  therefore,  that  the 
contribution  of  sixpence  per  month  by  seamen  in  the  merchant  service  should  cease 
from  1st  January,  1835,  and  that  £20,000  a  year  should  be  advanced  from  the 
consolidated  fund  to  the  hospital  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  The  act  of  Wm. 
TV.  repealed  the  statute  of  20  Geo.  II.,  except  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  corporation ;  and  it  repealed  so  much  of  the  act  of  37  Geo.  III.  c  78, 
as  related  to  the  wages  of  seamen  dying  while  employed  in  the  West  India  trade, 
i^d  it  introduced  a  new  system.  This  system  provides  contributions  for  a  new 
ihnd;  and  every  master  and  owner  of  a  British  merchant  ship  or  vessel  is  to  pay 
2«.  per  month,  and  every  seaman  serving  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel,  H  per 
month ;  and  the  institution  is  to  provide  in  its  hospital  for  seamen  becommg  in- 
capable by  sicknesS)  wounds  or  other  accidental  misfortunes,  or  worn  out  by  age, 
and  in  certain  cases  for  their  widows  and  children.  The  masters  ^d  owners,  and 
their  widows  and  children,  being  objects  of  charity  as  aforesaid,  are  to  partake  of 
the  bounty ;  the  contributions  to  the  fund  are  estimated  to  amount  hereafter  to 
£50,000  sterling  a  year.  M'OuUocKb  Com.  Diet,  tit  Seamen.  A  summary  of  the 
acts  of  congress  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  seamen,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
federal  courts  in  relation  thereto,  is  given  in  the  notes  to  AbboU  on  Shipping,  6th 
Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  pp.  257  to  264. 

The  Athenians  had  humane  institutions  for  the  relief  and  support  of  disabled 
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With  respect  to  the  behavioar  of  the  master  and  seamen, 
and  the  discipline  on  board  of  merchant  ships,  it  is  held,  that 
the  master  is  personally  responsible  in  damages  for  any  in- 
jnrj  or  loss  to  the  ship  or  cargo,  by  reason  of  his  negligence 
or  misconduct.  Being  responsible  over  to  others  for  his  con- 
duct as  master,  the  law,  as  well  on  that  account  as  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  has  intrusted  him  with  great  authority 
over  the  mariners  on  board.  Such  authority  is  requisite  to 
the  safe  navigation  of  the  ship,  and  the  preservation  of  good 
order  and  discipline.  He  may  imprison,  (1)  and  also  inflict 
reasonable  corporal  punishment  upon  a  seaman,  for  disobe- 
dience to  reasonable  commands,  or  for  disorderly,  riotous  or 
insolent  conduct ;  and  his  authority,  in  that  respect,  is 
*182  analogous  to  *that  of  a  master  on  land  over  his  ap- 
prentice or  scholar.^    The  books  unite  in  the  lawful- 


floldiers,  and  which  afterwards  embraced  the  aged,  the  Bick,  the  blind  and  infirm  of 
eTery  description ;  and  thia  charitable  provision  has  been  attributed  to  Solon. 
SL  John't  BUtory  of  the  Manner*  and  Oustome  of  Ancient  Oreece^  vol  iii.  69 — 74. 
The  andent  Romans  never  provided  anjjtfylum  for  the  poor.  Humanity  was  no 
porF  of'tbeir  national  character.  Its  cultivation,  as  a  public  duty,  is  one  of  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Constantine,  the  first 
Christian  Csesar,  founded  the  first  public  system  of  relief  of  pauperism.  There  did 
not  exist  in  the  Roman  legislation  any  provision  for  the  poor,  unless,  says  Hugo, 
(HUtory  of  the  Roman  Law,  sec.  164,)  we  may  consider  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  which  regulated  funeral  expenses^  to  have  been  introduced  in  their  favour, 
as  a  means  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  families.  But  there  was  a  provision  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  which  shows  the  wise  policy,  if  not  humanity,  of  the  Roman 
discipline.  Half  of  the  donatives  of  the  soldiers  was  withdrawn  and  placed  in 
security  in  camp  for  their  use,  to  prevent  its  being  wasted  in  extravagance  and 
debauchery.  Vegetius  considered  it  a  divine  institution.  There  was  likewise  a 
contribution  by  each  soldier,  to  a  common  fund  in  camp,  to  defray  his  funeral 
expenses.  Vegetiiu,  De  Re  Militari,  1.  2.  &  20.  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  England,  for 
the  reception  of  sick  and  superannuated  soldiers,  has  infinitely  better  pretensions 
than  the  Roman  provision  to  be  regarded  as  divinihu  instituhtm, 

»  Molhy,  b.  2.  c  8.  sec.  12.  Thome  v.  White,  I  Petere'  Adm.  Rep,  168.  Rice 
V.  The  Polly  and  Kitty,  2  ibid.  420.  The  United  States  v.  Smith,  S  Wa»k  Oir, 
Rep.  625.  Michaelson  v.  Denison,  8  Day$  Rep,  294.  Comersford  v.  Baker,  before 
Lord  Stowell,  June,  1825.  The  United  States  v.  Dewey,  iViw-  Tork  Circuit,  June, 
1828.  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  the  Aginoourt,  1  ffagg,  Adm,  Rep,  2Y2.  The 
Lowther  Castle,  ibid,  884.  The  United  Stotes  v.  Freeman,  4  Maeon'e  Rep,  612. 
Tumer^s  Case,  1  Ware,  88.    Butler  v.  liTLellan,  District  Court  of  Maine,  ibid,  219. 


(1)  Something  more  than  a  sosplolon  that  a  Bailor  Is  a  dangenyw  man.  Is  xeqalrad  to  Jn^Sfy 
his  Imprlsomiient   Jayv.  Almfil  Wood,dbM,S,9m, 
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ness  and  necessity  of  the  power.  Without  it,  authority  could 
not  be  maintained  nor  navigation  made  safe.  Subordination 
is  essential  to  be  strictly  enforced,  among  a  class  of  men 
whose  manners  and  habits  partake  of  the  attributed  of  the  ele- 
ment on  which  they  are  employed.  (1)  Disobedience  to  law- 
ful commands  is  a  more  noxious  offence,  and  the  most  dan- 


Bangs  ▼.  Little,  ibicL  606.  Carleton  ▼.  Davis,  id.  K.  T,  Legal  Ohterver,  yoL  iil  86. 
FaUer  r.  Colby,  O,  C,  U,  8.  Mcm,  1846.  Though  the  maritime  codes  of  continental 
Europe,  such  as  the  C<m$olaU>f  the  laws  of  Oleron,  of  Wisbny,  of  the  Hanse 
Towns  and  of  Denmark,  carefully  avoid  the  direct  mention  of  any  legal  authority 
of  the  captain  to  correct,  by  corporal  chastisement,  the  misbehaviour  of  mariners ; 
yet^  as  the  learned  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Maine  observed,  in  the  case  above 
mentioned,  tiiis  power  in  the  master  seems  either  to  have  been  inferred,  or  to  have 
become  alentiy  established  by  usage.  CaaaregU  {Ditc  186.  n.  14)  admits,  that  the 
master  may  inflict  slight  chastisement^  by  analogy  to  the  power  of  a  father  or  do- 
mestic master ;  and  the  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.  (liv.  2.  tit.  1.  art  22,)  confers  a 
strong  power  of  personal  punishment  on  the  captam,  in  aggravated  cases,  and 
acting  under  the  advice  of  the  mate  and  pilot  The  Act  of  Oongrest,  8d  March, 
1886,  c.  40.  sec.  8,  makes  it  an  indictable  offence,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, for  the  master  or  other  officers  of  any  American  vessel,  on  the  high  seas  or 
other  waters,  within  the  admii^alty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
from  malice,  hatred  or  revenge,  and,  without  justifiable  cause,  to  beat^  wound  or 
imprison  any  of  the  crew,  or  withhold  firom  them  suitable  food  and  nourishment  or 
inflict  upon  them  any  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V.  Proctor,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New- York,  in  November,  1886,  it  was  held,  that^  as  a  general  rule,  seamen 
must  obey  the  latt  order  coming  from  any  officer,  as  it  may  arise  from  some  sud- 
den emergency  requiring  it;  and  that  for  unjustifiable  disobedience^  moderate 
personal  punidiment  might  be  infficted.  Again,  in  the  Cucuit  Court  U.  S.  for 
Massachusetts,  in  1841,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Hunt»  it  was  held,  that 
the  right  of  the  mate  to  inffict  punishment  on  the  seamen,  when  the  master  is  on 
board  and  at  hand,  is  justified  only  by  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  sea  service, 
or  as  a  necessary  means  to  suppress  mutinous,  illegal  or  flagrant  misbehaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  seamen,  or  to  compel  obedience  to  pressing  orders.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  Colby,  District  Court  U.  S.  for  Massachusetts,  (the  Law  Reporter 
for  March,  1846,)  it  was  decided,  that  if  the  master  of  a  ship  at  sea,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  sound  and  honest  judgment  believes  danger  to  be  imminent^  and  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  dangerous  weapon,  (a  loaded  pistol,  for  instance,)  to  reduce  to 
obedience  a  seaman  in  open  mutiny,  with  deadly  weapons  in  his  hand,  and  threat- 
ening the  lives  of  the  officers,  and  the  master  should  use  such  a  weapon  from  hon- 
est motives,  he  would  be  justified. 


(1)  By  an  set  of  ooogreM,  passed  98th  September,  1860, "  floggliig  in  the  navy,  and  on  board 
TCMcln  of  commeroe,  was  abolished,  from  and  alter  the  passage  of  the  act"  Acts  81  Cong,  eh. 
80.  Mr.  JoaUce  Cmrtls  eonaldera  this  aet  as  extending  to  veasels  engaged  tn  the  whale  or  other 
fiaheries.   Charge  to  Grand  Jory,  1  0»rU%  B.  609. 
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gerons  in  its  nature,  for  it  goes  at  once  to  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  all  authority.  But  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pun- 
ishment be  administered  with  due  moderation.  The  law 
watches  the  exercise  of  discretionary  power  with  a  jealous 
eye.  If  the  correction  be  excessive  or  unjustifiable,  tiie  sea- 
man is  sure  to  receive  compensation  in  damages  on  his  return 
to  port,  in  an  action  at  common  law.^  And  it  must  be  an  ex- 
treme case  that  will  justify  a  master  to  confine  a  seaman 

in  a  common  jail  in  a  foreign  port.  He  cannot  do 
*183    *it  as  a  punishment,  but  only  by  way  of  precaution 

under  the  existing  circumstances.^  The  master  may 
also  restrain,  or  even  confine  a  passenger  who  refuses  to  sub- 
mit to  the  necessary  discipline  of  the  ship.^ 

The  master  has  also  the  right  to  discharge  a  seaman  for 
just  cause,  and  put  him  ashore  in  a  foreign  comitry ;  but  the 
causes  must  be,  not  slight,  but  aggravated,  such  as  habitual 
disobedience,  mutinous  conduct,  theft  or  habitual  drunken- 
ness ;  and  he  is  responsible  in  damages  if  he  discharges  him 
without  just  cause.d  This  power  of  discharge  extends  to  the 
mate  and  subordinate  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  seamen,  for 
the  master  must  be  supreme  in  the  ship,  and  subordination 
and  discipline  are  indispensable  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  service.  But  it  would  require  a  case  of  flagrant  disobe- 
dience, or  gross  negligence,  or  palpable  want  of  skill,  to  au- 
thorize the  captain  to  displace  a  mate,  who  is  generally  cho- 
sen with  the  consent  of  the  owners,  and  with  a  view  to  the 


•  WateoD  T.  Christie,  2  Bos.  <k  PulL  224. 

^  XJmted  States  t.  Buggies,  5  JfasonU  Rep.  1 92.  Magee  r.  Ship  Mots,  1  Gilpifi% 
219.  283.  Wilson  v.  Brig  Mary,  1  Oilpin'a  R.  81.  The  subordioate  officers  have 
no  authority  to  punish  a  seaman  when  the  master  is  on  board,  unless  by  his  orders. 
Elwell  Y.  Martin,  War^s  Rep.  68.  Butler  r.  M'Lellan,  ibid.  219.  United  States 
Y.  Hunt,  supra. 

•  Boyce  y.  Bayliffe,  1  Campb.  N.  P,  Rep.  68.  Prendergast  y.  Compton,  8  Car.  A 
Pa,  464.  See,  also,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  on  the  duty  of  decorous 
deportment  to  passengers  by  the  master.    Chamberlain  y.  Chandler,  8  Mason,  242. 

'  Relf  Y.  The  Ship  Maria,  1  Peter^  Adm.  Rep.  186.  Black  v.  The  Ship  Louisi- 
ana, 2  ibid.  268.  Hull  y.  Heightman,  2  Eas^s  Rep,  146.  Sir  William  Scott,  in 
the  case  of  The  Bxeter,  2  Roh.  Adm,  Rep,  261.  The  French  law  afibrds  peculiar 
protection  to  seamen;  and  among  other  things,  in  this,  that  it  prohibits  the  master 
from  discharging  a  seaman,  in  any  case,  in  a  foreign  country.  This  was  by  a  royal 
declaration  of  18th  December,  1728,  art  1,  mentioned  in  1  ValiiCs  Com,  734 ;  and 
it  is  adopted  in  the  Cods  ds  Commerce^  art  2^0. 
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better  safety  of  the  ship,  and  the  security  of  their  property.* 
The  marine  law  requires  the  master  to  receive  back  a  seaman 
whom  he  has  discharged,  if  he  repents  and  offers  to  return  to 
his  duty  and  make  satisfaction ;  and  if  the  master  refuses,  or 
if  the  seaman  has  been  unduly  discharged,  he  may  follow 
the  ship,  and  recover  his  wages  for  the  voyage,  and 
*the  expenses  of  his  return.^  The  laws  of  the  United  *184 
States  make  it  highly  penal,  and  subject  the  master  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  if,  without  justifiable  cause,  he  ma- 
liciously forces  an  officer  or  mariner  on  shore  while  abroad,  or 
leaves  him  behind  in  any  foreign  port  or  place,  or  refuses  to 
bring  home  those  whom  he  took  out,  and  who  are  in  a  condi- 
tion and  willing  to  return.© 

It  was  a  question  which  received  a  profound  discussion, 
and  led  to  a  learned  research,  in  Harden  v.  Ghrdon^^  whether 
a  seaman,  who  became  sick  and  disabled  on  the  voyage,  was 
entitled  to  medical  advice  and  aid,  such  as  medicine,  suste- 
nance and  attendance,  at  the  expense  of  the  ship.  It  was  there 
shown  and  decided,  that  the  expense  of  curing  a  sick  seaman 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  was  a  charge  upon  the  ship  ac- 
cording to  the  maritime  law  of  Europe,^  and  the  rule  recom- 
mended itself  as  much  by  its  intrinsic  equity  and  sound 
policy,  as  by  the  sanction  of  its  general  authority.  Such  an 
expense  was  in  the  nature  of  additional  wages  during  sick- 
ness, and  it  constituted  a  material  ingredient  in  the  just  re- 
muneration of  seamen  for  their  labour  and  services.  The 
statute  law  of  the  United  States^  has  not  changed  the  maritime 
law  and  exempted  the  vessel,  except  so  far  as  respects  medi- 
cines and  medical  advice,  and  which  must  be  borne  by  the  sea- 


*  Atkyns  v.  Barrows,  1  PtUn*  Aim,  R,  244.  Thompson  v.  Bush,  4  Wath,  dr. 
R,  888. 

^  LawM  of  Oleronf  art  18.  Lawa  of  WUbtty,  art.  20.  Oode  ds  Commeree,  art 
270.  Relf  Y.  The  Ship  Maria,  1  Peters*  Adm.  Rep.  198,  194.  Hatchinson  v. 
Coombs,  District  Ooart  of  Maine,  Warie  Rep.  66.    The  Nimrod,  ibid,  9. 

*  Aei  of  GongreM,  8d  March,  1826,  c  67.  see.  10.  8o,  by  the  statutes  of  5  and 
6  Wm.  IV.  c.  19,  the  master  of  a  merchant  ship  is  indictable,  if  he  wilfully  and 
wrongfully  leaves  a  seaman  behind,  before  the  tenmnation  of  the  royage. 

'  2  Maeon'e  Rep,  541. 

*  Lowe  of  Oleron,  art  7.    Laws  of  Wisbu$f,  art  19.    Zatot  of  the  Hanse  TomiM, 
art.  46.     Code  de  Gommeree,  art  262,  268. 

'  Vide  swpro,  179. 
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men  and  not  by  the  owner,  when  there  was  a  proper  medicine- 
chest  and  medical  directions  on  board  the  ship ;  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  nursing,  diet  and  lodging,  or  even  medical  ad- 
vice, if  the  seamen  be  carried  ashore,  and  which,  nnder  the 
general  maritime  law,  are  to  be  borne  by  the  vessel.^  The 
claim  for  such  expenses,  equally  with  a  claim  for  wages,  may 
be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  admiralty ;  and  Judge  Story,  in 
the  case  of  Harden  v.   Gord(mj{l)  with  great  force,  and 

moving  on  solid  principles,  vindicated  the  admiralty 
*185    jurisdiction  over  the  whole  ^compensation,  in  all  its 

varied  forms,  when  due  to  seamen  for  their  maritime 
services.**  ' 

The  act  of  congress  requires,  that  in  seamen's  shipping 
articles,  the  voyage,  and  term  of  time  for  which  the  seamen 
may  be  shipped,  be  specified.^  The  regulation  relates  to 
voyages  from  a  port  in  the  United  States,  and  it  does  not 
apply  to  a  voyage  commencing  from  a  foreign  port  to  the 
United  States.  The  voyage,  within  the  intendment  of  the 
statute,  means  one  having  a  definite  commencement  and  end, 
and  a  general  coasting  and  trading  voyage  from  state  to  state 
is  within  the  statute.^^  The  terminus  a  quo,  and  the  terminus 
ad  quern,  must  be  stated  precisely ;  and  in  a  case  of  a  general 
adventure,  the  term  of  service  must  be  specified.  A  voyage 
from  New- York  to  Curacoa,  amd  elsewJiere,  means,  in  shippiug 


•  The  Kimrod,  1  War^9  Rep,  19.    The  Forest,  Und.  420. 

^  This  subject  received  ample  discusdoD  in  Reed  v.  Caofield,  1  Sumner^  190,  and 
it  was.  shown  to  be  a  settled  principle  of  mariUme  policy,  that  a  seaman  was  entitled 
to  be  cored  at  the  expense  of  the  ship,  of  all  sickness  and  all  injuries  sustained  in 
the  service  of  the  ship.  The  rule  applied  not  only  during  the  voyage,  but  when 
the  vessel  was  in  her  home  port,  either  at  the  commencement  or  termination  of  the 
voyage,  so  long  as  the  seanum  was  in  the  service  of  the  ship,  and  as  one  of  the 
erew.  The  acts  of  congress,  tupra,  179,  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen, 
were  deemed  to  be  anziliaty  to  the  maritime  law. 

•  Act  of  Congreu,  20th  July,  1*790,  c  29.  This  principle,  as  Mr.  Curtis  observes, 
Treaiite  on  Seamen,  106,  may  be  traced,  with  remarkable  uniformity,  through  the 
marine  laws  and  ordinances  of  all  maritime  states.  It  has  been  recognised  as  a 
universal  role  by  the  text-writers  of  Fhmce  and  England,  and  fully  carried  into 
effect  by  the  courts  in  this  country. 

*  The  Crusader,  War^sRep.^4. 


(1)  In  a  lubMqnent  reference  to  this  eaae,  Mr.  JuBtioe  Story  ftronn  a  oonstroctioa  of  the  set 
of  oongren  mors  faronrable  to  (he  sallora.    The  Brig  George,  1  Shtm.  B,  IM. 
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articles,  a  voyage  from  New- York  to  Cnracoa,  and  the  word 
elsewhere  is  rejected  as  being  void  for  uncertainty.^ 

Seamen  in  the  merchant  service  are  usually  hired  at  a  cer- 
tain sum,  either  by  the  month  or  for  the  voyage.  The  ancient 
form  of  the  mariner's  contract  was  for  one  entire  sum  for  the 
voyage,  and  the  modifications  of  the  entirety  of  the  contract, 
by  apportionment,  when  the  services  of  the  seamen  have  been 
interrupted  pending  the  voyage,  are  distinguished  by  equita- 
ble and  minute  provisions  in  the  foreign  ordinances  and  codes. 
The  modem  mode  of  hiring  is  at  monthly  wages.  The  con- 
tract is  for  a  definite  voyage,  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per 
month  for  the  whole  time  that  the  voyage  continues.^  In  the 
fishing  trade,  the  seamen  usually  serve  under  an  engagement 
to  receive  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  adventure.  The 
share,  or  profits  of  the  voyage,  are  a  substitute  for  regular 
wages,  and  are  treated  as  stipulated  wages  are  treated,  and 
the  mariners  are  not  partners  with  the  owners  in  the  profits 
of  the  voyage.  (1)  The  act  of  congress^'  extends  the  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  to  the  cognizance  of  suits  for  shares  in 
whaling  voyages,  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as  in  ordinary 
cases  of  wages  in  the  merchant  service.*^ 

Every  seaman  engaged  to  serve  on  board  a  ship  is  boua^ 
from  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  contract,  to  do  his  duty  in 
the  service  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability ;  and,  therefore,,  a  pro- 
mise made  by  the  master,  when  the  ship  is  in  distress,,  to- pay 
extra  wages,  as  an  inducement  to  extraordinary  exertion,  is. 
illegal  and  void.  It  would  be  the  same  if  some  of  the  erew^ 
had  deserted,  or  were  sick  or  dead,  and  peculiar  efibrts 
^became  requisite ;  for  the  general  engagement  of  the  *186» 
seamen  is  to  do  all  they  can  for  the  good  of  the  service^ 
under  all  the  emergencies  of  the  voyage.    Loird  !Kenyon  put& 


'  DeciBion  in  the  District  Court  of  Marylund,  by  Judge  Winchastsi!,  1  HalT^Ji 
/.  209.    Magee  t.  The  Moss,  OUpin^  219. 

^  Potbier,  Louage  des  Maielots,  No.  172.  Walton  t.  The^Ship  Veptune,  1:  PHen* 
Adm,  B.  142. 

^  Act  of  Congress,  19th  June,  1818,  c  2.  sec.  1,  2. 

*  In  whaling  voyages  from  the  New-England  states^  three  tenths  of  the  eanungs 
of  the  ship  are  the  share  of  the  seamen. 


(1)  In  saoh  oases  the  leanieDluiTeiM)  claim  fbrwacM>eKoep(  on  the  prooee<)i  of  the  ,/fM<i^ 
Jsyy.Almy,!  roo(i. dIJf. & 268. 
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the  illegality  of  such  a  promifle  on  the  ground  of  public  policy, 
and  Lord  EUenborough  on  the  want  of  consideration.*  It  re- 
quires the  performance  of  some  service  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  original  contract,  as  by  becoming  a  voluntary  hostage 
upon  capture,  to  create  a  valid  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  sea- 
men, to  compensation,  on  a  promise  by  the  master,  beyond 
the  stipulated  wages. *>  So,  no  wages  can  be  recovered  when 
the  hiring  has  been  for  an  illegal  voyage,  or  one  in  violation 
of  a  statute.  The  law  will  not  countenance  a  contract  ex  turpi 
cauaoj  nor  permit  any  one  to  lay  claim  to  the  wages  of  ini- 
quity.® 

A  seaman  is  entitled  to  his  whole  wages  for  the  voyage, 
even  though  he.  be  unable  to  render  his  service  by  sickness  or 
bodily  injury,  happening  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and 
while  he  was  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  This  is  not 
only  the  invariable  usage  in  the  English  admiralty,  but  a  pro- 
vision of  manifest  justice,  pervading  all  the  commercial  ordi- 
nances.<^  But  if  the  seaman,  who  enters  himself  as  competent, 
fails  in  his  duly  from  the  want  of  competent  knowledge  or 
health,  the  master  may  make  a  reasonable  deduction  from  his 
wages.®  He  wiU  be  entitled  to  his  wages  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  when  wrongfully  discharged  by  the  master  in  the 
course  of  it^    The  marine  law  very  equitably  distinguishes 


•  Harris  r.  Wataon,  Feak^t  N,  P.  lUp,  72.  Stilk  ▼.  Myrick,  2  Cambp.  N.  P, 
JUp.  817.  The  aame  rule  applies  to  a  promise  by  a  posseoger  to  any  of  the  crew 
of  a  wrecked  vesseL    Mesner  t.  Snfiblk  Bank,  Mau,  U.  8.  J).  C.  18S8. 

^  Yates  T.  Hall,  1  Term  Rep,  78. 

•  The  Vanguard,  6  Boh,  Adm,  Rep,  207. 

'  Chandler  t.  GrieTes^  2  H,  Blacks.  Rep,  606,  note.  AbboU  on  Skipping,  part 
4.  c  2.  sec.  1.    Williams  t.  The  Brig  Hope,  1  Peters'  Adm,  Rep.  188. 

•  Atkyos  T.  Burrows,  1  Peten^  Adm,  Decisions,  247.  Mitchell  t.  The  Ship 
Oroombo,  td  260.    Sherwood  t.  M'lDtosb,  War^s  R,  109. 

'  Bobinett  t.  The  Ship  Exeter,  2  Rcb.  Adtn.  Rep,  261.  The  Bearer,  8  ibid.  92. 
Keane  t.  The  Brig  Gloucester,  2  DaZ/M*  Rep.  86.  2  Peters*  Adm.  Rep,  408. 
Bice  T.  The  Polly  and  Kitty,  ibid,  420.  In  this  la»t  case,  the  seamen  were  forced 
to  quit  the  ship  by  the  cruelty  and  dangerous  threats  of  the  master,  and  their 
wages  were  allowed.  If  the  seaman  be  wrongfully  discharged  after  he  had  signed 
the  shipping  articles,  and  before  the  voyage  begins,  the  rule  has  been  asserted  of 
allowing  his  wages  for  the  whole  Toyage,  deducting  Uie  wages  earned  elsewhere 
in  the  mean  time.  He  is  entitled  to  a  complete  mdemnity  for  his  illegal  dischaige. 
Case  of  tke  city  of  London  in  the  English  Admiralty ,  November,  1889.  See  note 
^  Owrtuf  IVeatise  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Merchant  Seofnen,  299.  Emeison 
T.  Howkmd,  1  Mason's  R.  68.    Curtis^  ub.  supra,  299,  800,  801. 
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^between  the  cases  in  which  seamen's  services  are  *187 
not  rendered  in  consequence  of  a  peril  of  the  sea, 
and  in  wliich  they  are  not  rendered  by  reason  of  some  illegal 
act,  or  miscondnct,  or  fraud,  of  the  master  or  owner,  inter- 
rupting and  destroying  the  voyage.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
seamen  are  entitled  to  their  wages,^  and  the  rule  of  the 
French  ordinance  is  just  and  reasonable.  It  decliu'es,  that  if 
the  seamen  be  hired  for  the  voyage,  they  shall,  in  such  case, 
be  paid  the  entire  wages  for  the  voyage ;  and  if  they  be  hired 
by  the  month,  they  shall  be  paid  for  the  time  they  served, 
with  the  allowance  of  a  reasonable  time  for  their  return  to  the 
port  of  departure.^  But  if  a  loss  in  respect  to  ship  or  cargo 
arises  from  the  gross  negligence  of  a  mariner,  the  damage  may 
be  set  off  in  the  admiralty  against  a  claim  for  wages.^^  If  a 
seaman  be  wrongfully  discharged  on  the  voyage,  the  voyage 
is  then  ended  with  respect  to  him,  and  he  is  entitled  to  sue  for 
his  full  wages  for  the  voyage.*^ 

The  general  principle  of  the  marine  law  is,  that  freight  is 
the  mother  of  wages,  and  if  no  freight  be  earned,  no  wages 
are  due.  This  principle  protects  the  owner,  by  making  the 
right  of  the  mariner  to  his  wages  commensurate  with  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  his  freight ;  but  that  the  rule  may  duly 
apply,  the  freight  must  not  be  lost  by  the  fraud  or  wrongftd 
act  of  the  master.  The  policy  of  the  rule  applies  to  cases  of 
loss  of  freight  by  a  peril  of  the  sea ;  and  it  was  truly  and  dis- 


) 


•  Wells  T.  Oetnan,  2  Lord  Raym,  1044.  Parry  T.  The  Peggy,  2  J?ro,  Adm. 
ApfK  688. 

^  Ord,  dn  Loyer$  des  McUelot*,  art  8.  Fothier^M  Louage  de$  MaielotM,  xl  208. 
Outhin^t  IVaTiilation,  128.  Boeau,  ds  Nav,  el  xVa«^  n.  48.  InffertoPs  TVanda- 
tian,  46.    Hoyt  t.  Wildfire,  8  JohnM,  Rep,  518. 

•  AbboU  on  Shipping,  472.    The  New  Fhceoiz,  2  Hogg.  Adm,  Rep,  420. 

•  Sigard  ▼.  Roberto,  8  Sep.  iV.  P.  Rep,  71.  In  the  case  of  The  Castilia,  1  Hogg. 
Adm,  Rep,  69,  a  seaman  who  had  left  the  ship  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the 
master  failing  to  supply  him  with  prorisioos,  was  held  not  to  have  forfeited  his 
wages.  And  in  The  Elizabeth,  2  Dodeon's  Adm.  Rep,  408,  it  was  held,  that  though 
a  master  be  not  at  liberty,  by  the  general  rule,  to  dischaige  his  crew  in  a  foreign 
port  without  their  consent,  yet  that  circumstances,  as  in  a  case  of  eemi  naufragium, 
where  repairs  may  be  doubtful  or  difficult,  might  vest  in  him  an  authority  to  do  so, 
upon  proper  eonditione,  as  by  providing  and  paying  for  their  return  passage^  and 
their  wages  up  to  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  home.  Ourtie  on  the  Rights  of  8ea- 
men^  p.  801. 8.  C. 
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tinctly  stated  by  the  Court  of  K.  B.  in  the  time  of 
*188    Charles  *n.,»  that  if  the  ship  perished  by  tempest, 

fire,  enemies,  &c.,  the  mariners  lose  their  wages ;  '^  for 
if  the  mariners  were  to  have  their  wages  in  such  cases,  they 
would  not  nse  their  endeavoitrs,  nor  hazard  their  lives  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship.^  If  the  voyage  and  the  freight  be  lost,  be- 
cause the  ship  was  seized  for  debt,  or  for  having  contraband 
or  prohibited  goods  on  board,  or  from  any  other  cause  pro- 
ceeding from  misconduct  in  the  master  or  owner,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  and  unjust  that  the  innocent  seamen  should  be 
deprived  of  compensation  for  their  services,  and  the  marine 
law  holds  them  still  entitled  to  their  wages.^  The  wages  are, 
in  such  cases,  allowed  pro  ta/nio  to  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the 
voyage,  and  with  such  additional  allowance  as  shall  be  deemed 

reasonable  under  the  circumstances.^' 
*189        *Seamen's  wages,  in  trading  voyages,  are  due  j)ro 

rata  itineris.  This  has  been  so  decided  in  the  Scottish 
courts,  and  upon  principles  of  controlling  equity.^ 
If  the  seaman  dies  on  tiie  voyage,  there  is  no  settled  Eng- 


»  AnoD.  1  Bid,  Rsp.  179. 

^  Ifalyn^s  Lex  Mereataria,  106.  MtUcy^  ds  Jure  Maratimo,  b.  2.  e.  8.  mc.  7. 
Hojt  T.  Wildfire^  8  Johm,  Rep,  518.  JaeobeerCe  Sea  Lawe^  b.  2.  c.  2.  The  Malta, 
2  Hogg,  Adm,  Rep.  168. 

*  In  Woolf  T.  Hie  Brig  Oder,  2  PeUr^  Adm.  Rep,  261,  where  the  vojuge  was 
broken  up  bj  ■eiaore  for  debt»  wages  np  to  the  time  were  allowed,  and  one  addi- 
tional month's  pay.  Wages  are  not  lost  if  the  Toyage  be  broken  up  by  reason  of 
ciTil  process  against  the  vessel,  on  a  daim  of  ownership.  If  the  claim  be  un-  \ 
founded,  adequate  damages  are  presumed  to  be  awarded  for  the  unfounded  libel,  ' 
and  if  well  founded,  the  wages  are  lost  by  the  default  of  the  shipp^i  Van  Beu- 
ren  t.  Wilson,  9  Cotoen,  158.  In  Hoyt  t.  Wildfire,  where  the  seamen  were  hired 
for  a  voyage  from  Kew-Tork  to  the  East  Indies,  and  back  to  New- York,  and  the 
vessel  was  captured  and  condenmed  on  the  outward  voyage  for  having  contraband 
goods  on  board,  wages^  according  to  the  rate  of  the  contract^  were  allowed  from  the 
commencement  of  the  voyage  until  the  return  of  the  seamen,  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence,  to  Kew-Tork,  deducting  wages  received  while  in  other  service,  on  the  cir- 
cuitous return.  The  court  observed,  that  the  rule  in  the  French  law  {Ord,  dee 
Loyere  dee  Matelote,  art.  8.  Pothier,  Lonage  dee  Matelote,  No.  208)  ordained,  that 
if  the  seamen  were  hired  for  the  voyage,  they  should,  in  such  a  case,  be  paid  their 
entire  wages  for  the  voyage ;  and  if  hired  by  the  month,  the  wages  due  for  the  time 
they  had  served,  and  for  the  time  necessary  to  enable  them  to  return  to  the  port 
of  departure ;  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  question  the  soundness  of  the  rule, 
or  the  propriety  of  following  it  in  that  case. 

'  Ross  V.  Glassford,  and  Morrison  v.  Hamilton,  dted  in  1  BeitTe  Com,  616.  But 
the  rule  may  be  varied  by  agreement    Appleby  v.  Dods,  8  Eatte  Rep,  800. 
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lish  rale  on  the  subject  of  his  wages.  In  one  case,  the  court 
intimated,  that  his  representatives  might  be  entitled  to  a  pro* 
portion  of  the  wages  up  to  his  death,  when  the  hiring  was  bj 
the  month,  and  there  was  no  special  contract  in  the  way ;« 
and  a  similar  opinion  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  0.  B.  in  another  case.^  In  a  still  later  case,<'  it  was  as- 
sumed by  the  Court  of  0.  B.,  that  wages  of  a  seaman,  who 
died  on  the  voyage  in  which  wages  arose,  were  due  to  his 
representatives ;  but  the  case  was  silent  as  to  the  precise  time 
to  which  they  were  to  be  computed.  In  this  country,  there 
have  been  contradictory  decisions  on  the  point  In  the  Cir- 
cuit and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, it  was  decided,  upon  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  Ole- 
ron,  that  the  representatives  of  the  seaman  dying  during  the 
voyage,  were  entitled  to  full  wages  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.** 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  subsequently  decided,  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  South  Carolina,^  and  in 
the  District  Court  in  Massachusetts,^  the  full  wages,  by  the 
marine  law,  meant  only  fall  wages  up  to  the  death  of  the 
mariner ;  and  in  this  last  case,  a  very  able  and  elabo- 
rate review  was  taken  of  *all  the  marine  ordinances  *190 
and  authorities  applicable  to  the  subject.  The  court 
examined  critically  the  provisions  in  the  Gonadal  del  Mofte^ 
and  in  the  laws  of  Oleron,  of  Wisbuy,  and  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  the  ordinances  of  Charles  V.  and  Louis  XIV.,  the 
conmientaries  of  Cleirac,  Yalin  and  Pothier,  and  all  that  had 
been  said  and  decided  in  England  or  Massachusetts  in  relation 
to  the  question.  If  the  two  decisions  in  Pennsylvania  out- 
weigh in  point  of  American  authority,  the  opposite  adjudica- 
tions are  best  supported  in  the  appeal  to  those  ordinances  of 


•  Gutter  t.  Powell,  6  Term  Rep.  820.  lii  this  case  the  sailor  took  a  note  fnm 
his  emplojer  for  a  certain  sum  for  the  Toyage,  provided  he  oootiDued  to  do  Ms 
daty,  aod  he  died  on  the  Toyage.  It  was  held,  that  beiog  an  entire  contract,  it 
oonld  not  be  apportioned,  and  no  wages  could  be  daimed  either  on  the  contract  or 
on  a  guanlum  vMruit. 

^  Heath,  J.,  in  Beale  r.  Thompson,  8  Bom,  A  Ptdl  426. 

•  Armstrong  t.  Smith,  4  Bo^  A  Pvll  299. 

'  Walton  T.  The  Ship  Neptune,  1  PeUr^  Adnu  Rep,  142.  Sims  t.  Jadaon, 
ftitdLl57.note.    1  Wash,  Oir,  Rep.  A\^.S.Q, 

•  Gary  t.  The  Schooner  Kitty,  Be^s  Adtn,  Rep.  266. 

'  Natterstrom  r.  The  Ship  Hazard,  2  ffalFt  L.  J.  869. 
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European  wisdom  and  policy,  in  which  we  discern  the  deep 
foundations  of  maritime  jurisprudence.* 

As  the  payment  of  wages,  in  general,  depends  upon  the 
earning  of  freight,  if  a  ship  delivers  her  outward  caigo,  and 
perishes  on  her  return  voyage,  the  outward  freight  being 
earned,  the  seamen's  wages  on  the  outward  voyage  are  con- 
sequently due>  By  the  custom  of  merchants,  seamen's  wages 
are  due  at  every  delivering  port;  and  their  wages  are  not 
affected,  without  their  special  agreement,  by  any  stipulation 
between  the  owners  and  the  charterer,  making  the  voyages 
out  and  home  one  entire  voyage,  and  the  freight  to  depend 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the  entire  voyage  out  and  in.^  The 
owners  may  waive  or  modify  their  claim  to  freight  as 
*191  they  *please,  but  their  acts  cannot  deprive  the  sea- 
men, without  their  consent,  of  the  rights  belonging  to 
them  by  the  general  principles  of  the  ma^rine  law.  The  doc- 
trine of  wages  was  discussed  at  the  bar  and  upon  the  bench 
in  the  case  of  the  Two  Catharines j^  with  distinguished  force 
and  research ;  and  it  was  held,  that  where  a  ship  sailed  from 


f     *  If  the  seaman  be  hired  6y  the  voyage,  and  die  during  it,  the  standard  books  of 

I  maritime  law,  says  Mr.  Bell,  seem  to  give  the  outward  wages,  if  he  dies  during  the 

j  outward  voyage,  and  the  whole,  if  he  dies  during  the  homeward  voyage.     But  if 

I  he  be  hired  hy  the  months  it  rather  seems  that  wages  will  be  due  only  to  the  time 

I  of  his  death.    BelFs  Com.  vol.  i.  614. 

i 

^  Anon.  Holt,  Ch.  J.,  1  Lord  Raym,  6S9. 

•  Notes  of  Judge  Winchester's  decisions,  1  Peter i  Adm,  Rep,  186.  note.  Abbott 
on  Shipping,  part  4.  c.  2.  seo.  4.  Blanchard  t.  Bucknam,  8  Oreenleaf$  Rep,  1. 
In  Thompson  r.Faussat,  1  Peter^  dr.  Rep,  182,  where  the  vessel  was  lost  on  her 
homeward  voyage,  full  wages  were  held  due  to  the  seamen  up  to  the  arrival  at 

•  the  last  port  of  delivery  of  the  outward  cargo ;  and  half  wages  from  that  time 
until  her  departure  from  the  last  port  at  which  the  return  cargo  was  taken  on 
board.  This  rule  was  elaborately  supported  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  C.  C. 
U.  S.  for  MassacbusettSp  1888,  in  the  case  of  Pitman  v.  Hooper,  8  Sttmner,  50. 
286.  298,  299,  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  Judge  Hopkinson,  in  Bronde  v. 
I  Haven,  Oilpin*s  Rep.  606.  618;  and  he  considers  it  to  be  the  settled  rule,  that 
I  when  the  ship  is  lost  in  her  homeward  voyage,  the  seamen  are  to  be  paid  their 
j  wages  up  to  the  last  port  of  discharge,  and  for  half  the  time  the  ship  lay  there. 
Half  the  time  passed  in  port  is  attributed  m  prac£icS"Co^e  concerns  and  business 
of  the  discharge  of  the  outward  voyage,  and  half  the  time  to  employment  by  the 
seamen,  in  preparations  or  business  connected  with  the  homeward  voyage ;  and  it 
is  considered  to  be  an  equitable  and  just  apportionment,  and  the  wages  for  that 
last  half  or  period  of  time,  are  deemed  lost  by  the  loss  of  the  ship  on  the  home- 
ward voyage.    The  American  Jurist,  1889,  428. 

*  2  Maeoris  Rep.  819. 
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the  United  States  to  Gibraltar,  and  there  landed  her  cargo, 
and  went  in  ballast  to  Ivica,  and  after,  taking  in  a  return 
cargo,  was  lost  on  the  voyage  back  to  the  United  States,  the 
seamen  were  entitled  to  wages  np  to  the  arrival  and  stay  at 
Ivica.  It  made  no  difference  that  the  vessel  was  in  ballast  in 
the  intermediate  voyage.  The  voluntary  neglect  of  the  owner 
will  not  operate,  in  such  a  case,  to  the  injury  of  the  seamen. 
They  are  entitled  to  wages,  not  only  when  the  owner  earns 
freight,  but  when,  unless  for  his  own  act,  he  might,  earn  it. 
The  wages  are  due  by  an  arrival  at  a  port  of  destination, 
when  no  cargo  is  on  board,  or  when  the  owner  chooses  to  bring 
the  cargo  back  again,  and  when  the  port  of  destination  be 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  the  port  of  delivery.  Even  if  the  ship 
perishes  on  the  outward  voyage,  yet,  if  part  of  the  outward 
freight  has  been  paid,  the  seamen  are  entitled  to  wages  m 
proporu5IrtO"lJre^ftmount  ofthe  freight  advanced,  for  there 
is  an  insepafaEle  connecBoh  between  freight  and  wages. ^  (1) 
Capture  by  an  enemy  extinguishes  the  contract  for  sea- 
men's wages ;  and  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The 
Friends^  held,  that  the  recapture  of  the  vessel  did  not  re- 
vive the  right,  or  restore  him  to  his  connection  with  the  ship, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  not  on  board  at  the  recapture,  and  did 
not  render  any  subsequent  service.  The  doctrine  of  this  case 
was  overruled  in  Bergatrom  v.  Mills ;^  and  the  American 
decisions  have  fully  discussed  the  question,  and  they 
lay  down  *a  different  rule,  and  proceed  on  the  just  *192 
principle,  that  the  owner  recovers  his  freight,  and  that 
is  the  parent  of  wages.  They  accordingly  allow  to  the  sea-  t 
men  taken  prisoners  by  the  captor,  and  detained,  their  wages  |.x 
for  the  whole  voyage,  if  the  same  be  afterwards  performed,  ! 
with  a  ratable  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  salvage.  The 
like  rule  applies  to  the  case  of  a  vessel  captured,  and  after- 


*  Adod.  2  Show.  Rep.  291.    Brown  r.  Lull,  2  Sumner,  448. 
^  4  Rob.  Adm.  Rep,  148. 

•  8  JFap.  JV.  P.  Rep.  86. 


(1)  In  a  lata  caie,  the  maxim  that  **  freight  is  the  mother  of  wages,"  has  been  rerj  ablj  dls- 
eoased,  and  sustained  and  lUnstrated  with  ample  learning.  The  NiphonHi  Crew,  0. 0.  U.  S.  for 
the  Diet  of  Mass^  Law  Seporter,  Oct.  1800,  p.  S66w  The  ressel  was  set  Are  to  and  abandoned 
at  sea,  by  order  of  the  ei4>teliL  The  orew,  engaged  on  monthly  wages,  were  held  not  entitled 
toreeoTer. 


/ 


^ 
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wards  ransomed,  and  enabled  to  arriYe  at  her  port  of  destina- 
tion.»  Kothing  can  be  more  equitable  than  the  rule  which 
allows  to  seamen,  suffering  in  the  service,  their  compensation, 
when  the  fund  out  of  which  it  was  to  raise  is  ultimately  re* 
covered  and  enjoyed  by  the  owner>  And,  upon  the  same 
principle,  if  a  foreign  power  seizes  the  ship,  and  imprisons  the 
seamen,  and  they  be  afterwards  released,  and  re-assume  and 
complete  the  voyage,  and  earn  freight,  their  wages  are  con- 
tinued during  the  interruption  of  the  voyage,  in  like  manner 
as  in  a  case  of  capture  and  recapture.  The  Court  of  K.  B. 
declared  the  law  to  this  effect  in  Bedle  y. Thompson,^  and 
they  proceeded  on  the  sound  and  incontestable  principle  of 
the  marine  law,  that  the  title  to  wages  depended  on  the  ship 
earning  her  fright  for  the  voyage,  connected  with  the  further 
£&ct,  that  the  mariners  were  not  guilty  of  any  breach  of  duty. 
If  a  neutral  ship  be  captured,  and  even  condemned,  and  the 
sentence  be  afterwards  reversed,  and  freight  for  the  voyage 
allowed  in  damages,  the  seamen  are  entiUed  to  their  wages.^ 
So,  in  the  case  of  shipwreck,  if  any  part  of  the  cargo  be  saved, 
the  wages  of  the  seamen  are  to  be  paid  without  any  deduc^ 

tion.«  Whenever  freight  is  earned,  wages  are  due, 
*193    and  must  be  paid,  and  ^every  agreement  that  goes  to 

separate  the  validity  and  equity  of  the  demand  for 
wages,  from  the  feict  of  freight  being  earned,  is  viewed  with 
distrust  and  jealousy,  as  being  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  seamen.  The  courts  of  maritime  law  extend  to  them  a 
peculiar  protecting  favour  and  guardianship,  and  treat  them 
as  wards  of  the  admiralty ;  (1)  and  though  they  are  not  inca- 


•  Girard  t.  Ware,  1  Peteri  Cir,  Rep.  142. 

^  Hart  T.  The  Ship  Little  John,  1  Peteri  Adm,  Rep.  115.  Howland  t.  The 
Brig  Lavinia,  Und  128.  SingBtrom  t.  The  Schooner  Hasard,  2  ibid,  884.  Brooks 
T.  Dorr,  2  M<ue.  Rep,  89.  Wetmore  t.  Henshaw,  12  Johne,  Rep,  824.  Brown  t. 
Lull,  2  Stunner,  448. 

•  4Sa8e9Rep,t4A. 

^  WiUard  t.  Dorr,  8  Maeon,  161.  Brown  v.  Lnll,  2  Siunner,  448.  &  P.  See 
post,  p.  299.  a  c. 

•  Pitman  t.  Hooper,  8  Swnner,  60.  61.  67. 


(1)  Wlien  a  Teisel  to  let  to  the  master  to  be  eini»l0yed  hj  hlai,  and  he  i«  to  paj  the  owner  a 
eertain  portion  of  tlie  eamiogii  tlie  owner  will  be  liable  to  aeamenlbrwagef,  thoogh  the  mailer 
has  by  agreemant  entire  eontrol  of  the  veaaeL  Skolfleld  ▼.  Potter,  JHtL  a  U<,  AJbrMakUk 
LofW  Beporier,  p.  116)  July,  1849. 
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pable  of  making  valid  contracts,  thej  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner  that  courts  of  equity  are  accustomed  to  treat  young 
heirs  dealing  with  their  expectancies,  wards  with  their  guard- 
ians, and  ce9tuis  que  trust  with  their  trustees.  They  are  con- 
sidered as  placed  under  the  influence  of  men  who  have  natu- 
rally acquired  a  mastery  over  them.»  Every  deviation  from 
the  terms  of  the  common  shipping  paper,  (which  stands  upon 
the  general  doctrines  of  maritime  law,)  is  rigidly  inspected ; 
and  if  additional  burdens  or  sacrifices  are  imposed  upon  the 
seamen  without  adequate  remuneration,  the  courts  will  inter- 
fere, and  moderate  or  annul  the  stipulation.*  It  has,  accord- 
ingly, under  the  influence  of  these  just  and  humane  considera- 
tions, been  held,  that  an  additional  clause  to  the  shipping 
articles,  by  which  the  seamen  engaged  topc^  for  aU  medi^ 


•  The  Minerva,  1  Saf/ff.  Aim.  Bep.  847.  The  Qtarge  Home,  ibid,  870.  Ship- 
piQg  artidee  are  oolj  ooodustTe  as  to  the  amooot  of  wages  and  the  voyage.  On 
all  collateral  points  the  courts  of  admiralty  will  oonsider  how  far  the  stipulations 
m  regard  to  seamen  are  reasonable  and  just.  The  Prince  Frederick,  2  ibid.  894. 
Brown  y.  Lull,  2  Bumneft  448.  S.  P.  The  voyage  must  be  designated  i^th  as 
much  particularity  and  precisioD  as  the  case  admits  of,  and  the  articles  must  not 
be  so  loosely  drawn  as  to  leave  the  seamen  exposed  to  unanticipated  and  experi- 
mental voyages.  Tide  1  ffaffff,  tupra.  The  English  statute  of  6  Wm.  IV.  c  19, 
has  made  new  and  more  strict  regulations  relative  to  shippiog  articles  for  the 
greater  protection  of  the  rights  of  seamen.  It  is  a  point  not  precisely  settled,  how 
hi  the  duty  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  seamen  extends  beyond  the  service  of 
tfaor  own  ship  (1)  The  contract  does  not  extend  to  any  other  service.  But  the 
Contolato,  c.  148,  par  Bcueher,  tome  il  224,  allows  the  master  to  order  the  sea- 
men, in  certain  cases,  to  help  another  vessel  in  distress ;  and  it  is  said,  in  the  case 
of  The  Centurion,  War^s  JL  482,  that  if  a  wreck  be  met  with  on  the  voyage,  the 
master  may  send  his  seamen  to  attempt  to  save  it  So,  according  to  the  sense 
and  usages  of  the  general  maritime  law,  the  master  may  employ  his  vessel  and 
crew  in  rescuing  life,  and  even  property,  from  destruction,  under  certain  circum- 
stancesL  1  Bumnm'B  R,  886.  See  infra,  818.  The  learned  author  of  the  Treatiu 
on  ih4  Right$  and  Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen,  Boston,  1841,  86,  seems  to  con- 
clude, that  the  seamen  are  not  bound,  strielojure,  to  obey  orders  for  services  not 
within  the  contract  But  in  my  view  of  the  subject,  a  strict  construction  of  the 
articles  must  in  many  cases  give  way  to  a  laiger  construction,  founded  on  the 
necessities  of  mankind,  the  controlling  influences  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  im- 
perative duties  of  humanity. 


(1)  On  Ihe  14tli  Aug.,  18S0,  a  new  and  importsnt  ststate  was  paaaed  by  the  British  Parliament, 
snttUed,  **  An  fMctJbr  impminQ  ihs  eondiMon  qfm(ul4r§  and  eeament  and  maintaining  die- 
eipUne  in  the  merchant  tertie&J*  Sren  an  analysis  of  this  important  itatote  cannot  be  given 
In  a  note.  The  set  Is  intended  as  the  complement  of  the  present  maritime  syitem  of  England, 
eommeneed  by  the  repeal  of  the  aafigalton  laws. 
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cities  cmd  medical  aid  fvHKefr  thm  the  medical  cheat  af- 
forded^ was  void,  as  being  grossly  inequitable,  and  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  act  of  congress.*    It  has  likewise  been 
decided,  that  a  stipulation  that  the  wages  of  the  seamen,  earned 
in  the  intermediate  periods,  should  depend  upon  the  ultimate 
successful  termination  of  a  long  and  divided  voyage,  was  in- 
operative and  void> 
*1 94        *Mariners  are  bound  to  contribute  out  of  their  wages 
for  embezzlements  of  the  cargo,  or  injuries  produced 
by  the  misconduct  of  any  of  the  crew.    But  the  circumstan- 
/ces  must  be  such  as  to  fix  the  wrong  upon  some  of  the 
I  crew ;  (1)  and  then,  if  the  individual  be  unknown,  those  of 
I  the  crew  upon  whom  the  presumption  of  guilt  rests,  stand  as 
I  sureties  for  each  other,  and  they  must  contribute  ratably  to 
I  the  loss.    Some  of  the  cases  in  the  books  have  established  a 
general  contribution  from  all  the  crew  for  such  embezzlements, 
even  when  some  of  them  were  in  a  situation  to  repel  every 
presumption  of  guilt ;  but  neither  public  policy,  nor  princi- 
pies  of  justice,  extend  the  contribution  or  forfeiture  of  wages 
for  such  embezzlements,  beyond  the  parties  immediately  in 
deUcto.    This  just  limitation  of  the  rule  was  approved  of  by 
the  English  Court  of  0.  B.  in  Thompson  v.  CMvas^^  in  their 
construction  of  the  clause  in  the  usual  shipping  articles,  in- 
serted to  enforce  this  regulation  of  the  marine  law.    It  was 


'  Harden  t.  Gordon,  2  MatotCs  Rep,  641. 

^  The  Juliana,  2  Dod»on*a  Adm.  Rep,  504.  Abbott  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit 
Boston,  1 846,  p.  748.  See,  also,  to  the  same  effect,  Judge  Wincbeater^e  decision  in 
the  District  Court  of  Maryland,  in  1  Peters*  Adm.  Rep.  187.  note.  Millett  r. 
Stephens,  in  Mass,  1800,  cited  in  Abbott  on  Shipping^  6th  Am.  edit  748.  746. 
The  decision  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  Juliana,  is  made  with  great  force  and  spirit 
He  took  a  wide  Tiew  of  the  subject,  and  concluded,  on  the  authority  ot  the  court 
of  admiralty,  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  that  where 
a  Toyage  was  divided  by  various  ports  of  delivery,  a  proportional  claim  for  wages 
attached  at  each  of  such  ports ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  evade  or  invade  that 
title,  by  renunciations  obtained  from  the  mariners  without  any  consideration,  by 
collateral  bonds,  or  by  contracts  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  shipping  articles,  were 
ineffectual  and  void.  The  statute  of  6  Wm.  IV.  c  19.  sec.  6,  has  declared  all  such 
clauses  in  the  articles  of  shipment  to  be  inoperative  and  void.  Abhott  on  Shipping, 
6th  Am.  edit  p.  749. 

•  iBos.4kFtdLM. 


(1)  Joy  V.Allen,  9  Wood.  4t  JC  B.  90L 
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also  adopted  b^  the  Supreme  Court  of  New- York,  in  L&ma 
V.  Dams^*'  and  afterwards  ably  and  thoroughly  vindicated, 
even  against  the  high  authority  of  Valin,  by  the,  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  case  of  Spurr  v.  Pearson,^    The  doctrine  of  that  case  i 
is  so  moral  and  so  just,  that  it  may  be  said  to  rest  on  im-  [ 
movable  foundations.     The  substance  of  it  is,  that  where  1^ 
the  embezzlement  had  arisen  from  the  fault,  fraud,  connivance  \ 
or  negligence  of  any  of  the  crew,  they  are  bound  to  j 

contribute  to  the  reparation  *of  the  loss,  in  proportion    *195  Y 
to  their  wages.    K  the  embezzlement  be  fixed  on  any  y 

individual,  he  is  solely  responsible ;  and  where  it  was  made 
by  the  crew,  but  the  particular  offender  is  unknown,  and 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  strong  presumptions  of 
guilt  apply  to  the  whole  crew,  all  must  contribute.    Where  • 
no  reasonable  presumption  is  shown  against  their  innocence, 
the  loss  must  be  borne  exclusively  by  the  owner  or  master. 
In  no  case  are  the  innocent  part  of  the  crew  to  contribute 
for  the  misdemeanors  of  the  guilty ;  and  in  case  of  uncer- 
tainty, the  burden  of  the  proof  of  innocence  does  not  rest 
on  the  crew,  but  the  guilt  of  the  parties  is  to  be  established 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  before  the  contribution  can  be 
demanded.    In  case  of  shipwreck,  and  there  be  relics  or 
materials  of  the  ship  saved,  many  of  the  old  ordinances,  as 
well  as  the  new  commercial  code  of  France,  allow  a  com- 
pensation to  the  seamen,  out  of  the  remains  which  they  had 
by  their  exertions,  or  as  salvors,  contributed  to  preserve.^ 
There  were  no  English  decisions  on  the  point  when  Lord 
Tenterden  published  the  third  edition  of  his  work ;  but  some 
of  the  decisions  in  this  country  seem  to  consider  the  savings 
of  the  wreck  as  being  bound  for  the  arrears  of  the  sean^ien^s 
wages,  and  for  their  expenses  home  ;  and  Lord  Stowell  has, 
since  the  Pennsylvania  decisions,  allowed  to  the  seamen, 
by  whose  exertions  part  of  a  vessel  had  been  saved,  the 


*  8  Johnt,  Rep,  17. 

^  1  MawiCt  Rep.  104.    See,  also,  Edwards  t.  Sherman,  OilpifCs  Rep.  461. 

•  The  LavD^  of  Oler<m,  art  8 ;  of  WUbuy,  art  16  ;  the  Hanuatic  Ord.  art  44 ; 
the  Ord.  of  Philip  IL  tit  Average^  art  12  ;  the  Ord.  of  Rotterdam,  art  219,  and 
the  French  Ord.  of  the  Marine^  li7.  3.  tit  4,  de$  Loyeri  det  Matelotn,  art  9.  Code 
de  Commerce,  art  269. 
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payment  of  their  wages,  as  far  as  the  fragments  of  the 
materials  would  form  a  fund,  although  there  was  no  freight 

earned  by  the  owners.^    In  such  cases,  where  the 
*196    voyage  is  broken  up  by  vis  maJoTy  *and  no  freight 

earned,  no  wages,  eo  nommey  are  due  ;  and  the  equi- 
table claim  which  seamen  may  have  upon  the  remains  of 
the  wreck,  is  rather  a  claim  for  salvage,  and  seems  to  be  in- 
correctly denominated  in  the  books  a  title  to  wages.  Wages, 
in  such  cases,  would  be  contrary  to  the  great  principle  in 
marine  law,  that  freight  is  the  mother  of  wages,  and  the 
safety  of  the  ship  the  mother  of  freight.  *>  If,  however,  the 
seamen  abandon  the  wreck  of  a  ship  as  being  a  hopeless 
case,  and  without  the  intention  of  returning  to  possess  and 
save  it,  tiie  contract  between  them  and  the  owners  is  dis- 
solved, and  they  lose  their  lien  or  privilege  for  any  equitable 
compensation,  whether  as  wages  or  salvage.  Their  claim  is 
extinguished,  and  though   other  persons  may  possess  the 


>  The  Neptune,  1  Hogg.  Jdm.  Rep,  221  1  Pei^ri  Adm,  Rep,  64.  196.  2  t&tdL 
426.  Frothingbam  t.  Prince,  8  Mas;  Rep,  668.  Lewis  t.  The  EUzabeth  and 
Jane,  1  War^s  Rep,  49.  In  Adams  y.  The  Sophia,  Gilpin,  77,  and  in  Brackett  v. 
The  Hercules,  ibid,  184,  Judge  Hopkinson  held,  thati  where  a  portion  of  the  vessel  or 
her  caiigo  was  saved  by  the  meritorious  exertions  of  the  seamen,  a  new  lien  arose 
thereon  for  their  wages,  Uiough  the  freight  be  lost 

*»  Dunnett  t.  Tombagen,  8  Johne,  Rep.  164.  The  Saratoga,  2  Oalli»on,  164. 
The  opinion  of  Judge  Stoiy  in  the  case  of  the  Two  Oatharines,  2  Maeon'e  R.  889, 
concludes  with  the  declaration,  that  his  "  review  of  American  judicial  decisions  es- 
tablishes it  as  a  common  and  received  doctrine,  that  the  wages  recovered  in  cases 
of  shipwreck  are  recovered  in  the  nature  of  salvage,  and  as  such  form  a  lien  on  the 
property  saved.  And  in  this  view  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rule  that 
makes  the  earnings  of  freight  generally  a  condition  of  the  payment  of  wages." 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Massassoit^  IT,  8,  JHttriet  Court,  Mau,  1844,  7  Law  Rep, 
622,  the  allowance  of  claim  to  mariners  as  ealvert  in  the  case  of  shipwreck,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  startling  violation  of  a  principle  of  maritime  policy.  So,  Lord  Stow- 
ell,  in  the  case  of  the  Neptune,  1  ffagg.  Adm,  R,  227,  rejected  the  claim  to  the 
seamen  as  salvage,  and  said  that  it  rested  on  the  ground  of  tsages,  and  indeed  it  is 
said  that  they  are  nailed  to  the  last  plank  of  the  ship,  and  the  last  fragment  of  the 
freight  See  the  cases  examined,  and  the  discussions  referred  to,  in  AbbaU  on  Skip' 
ping^  6th  Am.  edit  Boston,  pp.  760 — 766.  The  question  seems  to  be  rather  one  of 
verbal  discussion  and  criticism,  than  of  a  substantial  distinction.  (1) 


(1)  The  marittino  law,  on  prinotple  of  pablie  poli<7,  makes  an  ezoeptton  to  the  role  of  tbs 
oommon  law,  and  sUowb,  in  case  of  Bhlpwreek,  an  extra  reward  in  the  nature  of  salrage  to  tea- 
men, according  to  their  merit,  beyond  their  wages,  against  the  property  aared,  which  ought  oot 
to  be  leis  than  the  ezpeoMS  of  their  return  homei   The  Dawn,  1  Z>a«<M>  ZKiC  Ot  JS.  Ul. 
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properly  which  had  become  derelict,  it  belongs  to  the  origi- 
nal owner,  burdened  with  their  claim  for  salvage.^ 

By  the  act  of  congreaa,^  one  third  of  the  seamen's  wages 
is  due  at  every  port  where  the  ship  unlades  and  delivers  her 
cargo,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary ; 


•  Lewis  T.  The  Elizabeth  and  Jaoe,  District  Court  of  Maine,  Waters  Rep,  41. 

^  Act  of  Congress,  20th  July,  1700,  c.  29.  sec  6.    The  English  statute  law  rela- 
tive to  seamen  in  the  merchant  serrice,  has  been  reyised  and  improved  by  the 
statute  of  6  and  6  Wm.  IV.  c  19,  which  has  greatly  bettered  the  condition,  and 
secured  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  seamea    The  provisions  of  the  statute  are 
commented  upon  with  leaning,  candour  and  strong  approbation,  in  the  Lam  Maga- 
tine.  No.  SO.  art  8,  an  article  well  worthy  of  the  student's  perusal    The  act  is  en- 
titled *  An  act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  merchant  seamen 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  lor  forming  and  maintaining  a  register  of  all  the  men 
engaged  in  that  service."    It  repeals  the  acts  of  2  and  3  Ann,  2  Geo.  IL,  2  Geo. 
III.,  31  Geo.  III.,  87  Geo.  III.,  46  Geo.  III.,  68  Geo.  Ill,  69  Geo.  IIL,  4  Geo.  IV. 
and  8  and  4  Wm.  IV.    By  sec  2,  no  seamen  to  be  taken  to  sea,  without  a  written 
agreement  signed  by  the  master  and  seamen.    (2.)  Form  prescribed.    (4.)  Penalty 
finr  taking  seamen  to  sea  without  such  articles.    (6.)  Agreement  not  to  affect  the 
seamen's  lien  for  wages,  and  all  agreements  contrary  to  the  act  yoid.    (6.)  If  the 
seaman  shall  refuse  to  join  the  ship,  or  go  to  sea,  or  absent  himself,  he  may  be  ap- 
prehended by  warranty  and  committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  at  hard  labour, 
for  thirty  days ;  though  if  he  and  the  master  consent^  he  may  be  delivered  on  board, 
paying  coets,  to  be  abated  from  his  future  wages.    (7.)  After  the  voyage  hasjoom- 
menoed,  if  the  seaman  wilfully  absents  himself^  he  forfeits  a  ratable  share  of 
wages.    (8.)  Mode  of  ascertaining  it  when  the  seaman  contracts  for  the  voyage. 
(9.)  Forfeiture  for  absolute  desertioa    (10.)  Penalty  for  harbouring  deserters.    ( U.) 
Periods  for  payment  of  wages.    (12.)  Payments  valid,  and  no  assignment  or  bill  of 
sale  of  wages  valid.    (18.)  When  dischaxged,  the  master  to  give  a  certificate  of  his 
service  and  discharge.    (14.)  Remedy  for  wages  by  summons,  Ac,  and  the  master 
forfeits  £6  for  default  m  prompt  payment.    (16.)  Summary  mode  of  recovery  of 
wages  not  exceediog  £20.    (16.)  When  no  costs.    (17.)  If  ship  be  sold  in  a  foreign 
port»  the  crew  to  be  sent  home  at  the  expense  of  the  master  or  owner.    (18.)  If 
hurt  in  the  service,  to  be  helped  gratis.     (19.)  A  register  office  is  established. 
(21.)  Masters  of  ships  trading  abroad,  and  in  the  home  trade,  to  deliver  list  of  their 
crews  on  their  return.    (28.)  Return  to  be  made  in  cases  of  ship  lost  or  sold  abroad. 
(26.)  The  consul  takes  charge  of  their  effects,  dying  abroad.    (26  to  87.)  Regula- 
tions as  to  parish  boys  put  out  apprentices  in  the  sea  service.    (40.)  A  misdemean- 
or to  force  on  diore,  or  leave  behind  any  of  the  crew.    (41.)  Seamen  not  to  be  dis- 
charged abroad  but  under  the  sanction  of  a  public  functionary.    (42.)  Not  to  be 
left  abroad  on  any  plea  without  such  sanctioa    (44.)  When  allowed  to  be  left  be- 
hind, to  be  paid  then*  wages.    (48.)  Ship's  agreement^  on  arrival  at  a  foreign  port 
to  be  left  with  the  consul.    (4  9.)  No  seaman  to  be  shipped  at  a  foreign  port  without 
the  privity  of  the  consul.    A  corresponding  summary  is  given  of  the  American 
reguktions  in  Abbott  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  p.  228,  note  (1.) 
The  subject  of  those  regulations  has  been  abready  mentioned  m  this  volume,  ante, 
pp.  177—180. 
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and  when  the  voyage  is  ended,  and  the  cargo  or  ballast  fuUj 
discharged,  the  wages  are  due,  and  if  not  paid  within  ten 
days  thereafter,  admiralty  process  may  be  instituted  in  rem 
against  the  ship.^  But  there  is  no  fixed  period  of  time  by 
the  marine  law,  within  which  mariners  must  proceed  to  en- 
force their  lien  for  wages,  though  the  lien  way  be  lost  to  the 
seamen  and  other  privileged  creditors,  by  unreasonable  de- 
lay, and  suffering  the  vessel  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  bona 
fde  purchaser  ignorant  of  the  claim.**  It  does  not,  like  other 
liens,  depend  upon  possession.  Seamen's  wages  are  hardly 
earned,  and  liable  to  many  contingencies,  by  which  they 
may  be  entirely  lost,  without  any  fault  on  their  part  Few 
claims  are  more  highly  favoured  and  protected  by  law,  and 
when  due,  the  vessel,  (1)  owners  and  masters,  are  all  liable 
for  the  payment  of  them.<^    The  seamen  need  not  libel  the 


*  The  law  of  Eogland,  in  ordinary  cases,  requires  the  mariner  to  stay  by  the  ship 
till  the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  when  the  other  party  has  done  nothing  to  supersede 
the  existing  contract  The  Baltic  Merchant^  1  Ed»,  Adm.  R,  The  Cambridge,  2 
Hagg,  Acbn,  H.  246,  246.  lu  Cloutmao  v.  Tunison,  1  Sumner*  R,  878,  Mr.  Justice 
Story  declared  the  same  general  principle ;  but  Judge  Peters,  in  Hastings  v.  The 
Ship  Happy  Return,  1  Peteri  Adm.  R,  268,  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
seamen  were  not  bound  to  unlade  the  ship  after  the  voyage  is  ended,  unless  spe- 
cially bound  by  the  articles.  A  spontaneous  deviation  of  importance  will  entitle 
the  seamen  to  their  discharge ;  but  by  the  Danish  and  Dutch  Marine  Codes,  Uiough 
the  master  enlarges  or  alters  the  Toyage,  he  may  compel  the  seamen  to  remain  in 
the  service,  on  a  reasonable  addition  to  their  wages.  This  is  not  the  English  law. 
Jaeob$en'M  Sea  Lawt^  142.  InttUutes  of  the  Latos  of  Holland,  by  Vander  Linden, 
629.  The  usage  in  the  United  States  is  to  discharge  the  crew  before  unlading  the 
yessel,  and  to  employ  other  persons  to  perform  that  service.  It  has  now  become 
oue  of  the  implied  terms  of  the  contract  The  voyage  is  ended  when  the  vessel  is 
safely  moored  at  the  wharf,  and  then  the  ten  days  for  the  payment  of  the  wages 
begin  to  run.  But  if,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  or  usage  of  the  port,  the  seamen 
are  bound  to  remain  and  assist  in  discharging  the  cargo,  then  the  ten  days  only 
begin  to  run  from  the  discbarge  of  the  cargo.  When,  in  either  case,  the  seamen  are 
discharged,  the  wages  are  due.  The  Mary,  D,  C,  27.  8,  Maine  Dutriet,  August^ 
1888,  War^e  R,  464.  Judge  Peters,  in  the  case  of  Edwards  v.  The  Ship  Susan, 
1  Peieri  Adm,  R.  1 67,  adopted  fifteen  working  days  as  a  reasonable  time  from 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  for  the  unlading  of  the  cargo  and  the  payment  of  wages. 

»»    Ware e  Rep.  \%^.^n. 

•  Pothier,  Lcuage  det  Matelote,  sec:  226.    Ahb<fit  on  Skipping,  part  4.  c  4.  sec. 


<1)  It  i«  yet  an  open  qaesdon,  whether  a  person  hired  U>  load  stones  on  board  a  veMd,  to 
navigate  a  remeA  In  a  river  to  the  tea,  and  there  lay  the  stone,  Ac,  are  engsged  In  such  mari- 
time service  as  will  give  a  claim  on  the  veeael  Ibr  their  wages.    Paekard  v.  The  Sloop  Lotdsa,  t 
Wood,  dfc  if.  JZ.  48. 
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yessel  at  the  intermediate  port  where  thej  are  discharged. 
They  may  disregard  bottomry  bonds,  and  pursue  their 
lien  for  ^wages  afterwards,  even  against  a  subsequent  *197 
bona  fide  purchaser.  (1)  It  follows  the  ship  and  its 
proceeds,  into  whose  hands  soever  they  may  come,  by  title  or 
purchase,  from  the  owner*  (2)  Their  demand  for  wages  takes 
precedence  of  bottomry  bonds,  and  is  preferred  to  all  other 
demands,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  last  bottomry  bond  is 
preferred  to  those  of  a  prior  date.  Their  claim  is  a  sacred 
lien ;  and  as  long  as  a  single  plank  of  the  ship  remains,  the 
sailor  is  entitled,  as  against  all  other  persons,  to  the  proceeds, 
as  a  security  for  his  wages,  for  by  their  labour  the  common 
pledge  for  all  the  debts  is  preserved.^  The  seamen's  lien 
exists  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  compensation  due  them. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  case  of  a  vessel  seized 
abroad  and  restored  in  specie  or  in  value :  the  lien  re-attaches 
to  the  thing,  and  to  whatever  is  substituted  for  it  This  is 
not  only  a  principle  of  the  admiralty,  but  it  is  found  incor- 
porated into  the  doctrines  of  the  courts  of  common  law.^ 
In  the  French  law,  the  seamen's  lien  upon  the  vessel  is  ex- 
tinguished after  a  sale  and  a  voyage,  in  the  name  and  at 
the  risk  of  the  purchaser ;  and  the  preference  of  the  seamen's 


10.  Wytham  y.  Roaaen,  11  JohMon'i  R,  72.  Fa/tn,  tome  L  751.  Wait  t. 
Oibbs,  4  Pick,  R.  298.  Id  the  case  of  the  Betsy  and  Rhoda,  in  the  District  Court 
of  Maine,  Daviei  R.  112,  very  marked  protedtioD  was  thrown  over  the  wages  of 
seamen.  It  was  held,  that  a  negotiable  note,  taken  by  a  seaman  for  his  wages, 
will  not  extinguish  his  claim  for  wage%  nor  his  lien  against  the  ship^  unless  he  be 
distinctly  informed  at  the  time  that  such  would  be  the  effect^  and  some  additional 
security  or  advantage  be  given  him  for  renouncing  his  lien  on  the  sliip.  (3) 

•  CoMulat  de  la  Mer,  c  138.  2  ValiiCs  Oom.  12.  Madonna  d'Idra,  1  DodtwC* 
Rep.  87.  Sydney  Cove,  2  itnd.  11.  The  Ship  Mary,  1  Payne*  Rep,  180.  Shep- 
pard  V.  Taylor,  6  Peler%'  U.  8,  Rep.  676.  Brown  ▼.  Lull,  2  JSuainer,  443.  462. 
Pitman  t.  Hooper,  8  ifncL  51. 

^  Sheppard  ▼.  Taylor,  6  Peter^  U.  8,  Rep.  676. 


(1)  The  LoqIm  Bertha,  1  Btff.  LawSJBj.  R.  666, 

(2)  The  qaestloa  when  a  maritime  Hen,  not  aooompanled  with  poMestioD,  win  expire,  was 
mneh  dIseiiflMd  by  Mr.  Jnstiee  Woodbary,  In  Paekard  v.  The  Sloop  Loataa,  9  Wood.  A  M.  R, 
49.  It  seems  that  it  win  oontliiDe  until  the  end  of  the  next  Toyage,  or  nntU  raeh  time  after  It  as 
the  rights  of  tliird  penona  aocnie.  Bee,  aiao,  Leland  v.  The  Ship  Medora,  <<2. 92.  In  this  eaae, 
a  doobt  it  expressed  whether  a  lien  on  a  foreign  vessel  fiur  repairs  is  not  waived  by  aUowing 
her  to  depart  without  any  attempt  to  enforoe  the  lien. 

(8)  Aa  to  the  eflbet  of  taking  a  note  for  repaiia  of  foreign  voiieli^  see  2  F.  dl  Jfl  it.  M,  Mspni. 

Vouin.  17 
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claim  is  confined  to  the  wages  of  the  seamen  employed  in 

the  last  voyage.* 
*198        ^Desertion  from  the  ship  without  just  cause,  and 

animo  non  7'evertendij  or  the  justifiable  discharge  of 
a  seaman  by  the  master  for  bad  conduct,  will  work  a  for- 
feiture of  the  wages  previously  earned ;  and  this  is  a  rule  of 
justice  and  of  policy  which  generally  pervades  the  ordinances 
of  the  maritime  nations.  By  the  English  statute  law,^  and 
by  the  act  of  congress,^^  desertion  is  accompanied  with  a  fot" 


*  Ord.  de  la  Mtar,  tit  !>•  fa  Saisie  de$  Naviru^  art  1 6.    De  F Engagement,  art  1 9. 
Code  de  Commerce,  art  191.  198.    The  Commercial  Code  of  Napoleoo  aettlee  the 
order  aod  rights  of  privileged  debts  much  more  fullj  and  preciael j  than  the  marine 
ordinance  of  Louie  XIY. ;  and  this  priority  in  favour  of  seamen's  wages  pervades 
both  the  maritime  ordinances.    See  eupra,  108.    Tbe  venerable  code  of  the  Qm- 
eoiaio  del  Mare,  c  188,  expressed  itself  on  the  subject  with  the  eoeigy  of  Lord 
Stovell,  when  it  declared,  that  mariners  must  be  paid  before  all  mankind,  and  that 
if  only  a  tingle  naU  of  the  thip  woe  left,  they  were  entitled  to  it    Conwtdat  de  la 
Mer,  par  Boucher,  tome  ii.  206.    See,  also,  Cleirac  upon  the  Judgmcnie  of  Oleron, 
art  8.  a  81,  and  Boulay  Paly,  Coure  de  Droit  Com.  tome  L  116.    The  preference 
given  to  seamen  for  their  wages^  over  all  other  claims,  upon  the  ship  and  fre^t 
is  the  universal  law  of  maritime  Europe.    The  wages  of  seamen  are  a  lien  on  the 
vessel  and  freight,  and  even  on  the  cargo  to  the  amount  of  the  freight  due  upoit  it. 
The  seaman  has  no  lien  on  the  caigo  as  cargo— it  is  on  the  thip,  and  on  the  freight 
as  appurtenant  thereto ;  and  so  £»*  as  the  cargo  is  subject  to  freight,  he  may  attach 
it  as  security  for  the  freight  that  may  be  due.    The  Lady  Durham,  S  ffagg.  Adm. 
200.    When  the  general  owner,  and  when  the  hirer  of  the  ship  for  the  voyage,  are 
personally  liable  to  the  mariners  for  their  wages,  see  the  cases,  and  the  examination 
of  them,  in  CurtH  TVeatiee  on  tlu  Righte  and  Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen,  826 — 
880.    The  master  has  his  lien  on  the  cargo  for  his  freight    The  cargo  is  hypo- 
thecated for  the  freight,  and  the  freight  is  hypothecated  for  the  seamen's  wages. 
The  lien  on  the  freight  is  not  taken  away  by  the  statute  of  the  United  States, 
allowing  to  seamen  process  agaiost  the  vessel.    See  Poland  v.  The  Brig  Spartan, 
in  the  District  Court  of  Maine,  1  Ware,  184,  and  the  Paragon,  ibid  830, 831,  where 
the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  lien  of  seamen  for  their  wages^  is  learnedly  dis- 
cussed. 

k  1 1  and  12  William  IIL  c  7,  and  2  Geoige  IL  c  80.  See,  also,  The  Jupiter,  2 
Sagg.  Adm,  Rep.  221. 

•  Act  of  Congre$$,  20th  July,  1790,  c  29,  sec.  2.  6.  In  Clontman  v.  Tunison,  1 
Sumner,  878,  Judge  Story  held,  that  by  the  maritime  law,  the  voyage  is  ended 
when  the  ship  has  arrived  at  her  port  of  destination,  and  is  safely  moored,  though 
her  cargo  be  not  delivered,  and  desertion  afterwards  does  not  forfeit  the  wages  at 
large,  bnt  a  partial  forfeiture  may  be  decreed  by  way  of  compensation  for  breach 
of  duty.  So,  in  another  ease,  Judge  Hopkinson  held,  that  if  a  seaman  leaves  the 
vessel  after  she  is  moored  at  the  wharf,  at  the  last  port  of  delivery,  and  before  the 
discharge  of  the  cargo,  he  forfeits  a  ratable  deduction  from  his  wager.  To  subject 
the  seaoAn  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  wage^  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1790,  the 
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feiture  of  all  the  wages  that  are  dne,  and  an  absence  of  forty- 
eight  hours  without  leave,  is  made  conclusive  evidence  of  de- 
sertion ;  (1)  and  whatever  unjustifiable  conduct  will  warrant  / 
the  act  of  the  master  in  discharging  a  seaman  during  the^ 
voyage,  will  equally  deprive  the  seaman  of  his  wages«  But 
the  forfeiture  is  saved  if  the  seaman  repents,  makes  compen- 
sation or  offer  of  amends,  and  is  restored  to  his  duty.^  Pub- 
lic policy  and  private  justice  here  move  together,  and  the 
maritime  ordinances  unite  in  this  cojiclusion.  The  master 
has  power  to  remit  a  forfeiture,  and  the  penalty  of  forfeiture 
is  not  applied  to  slight  faults,  either  of  neglect  or  disobedi- 
ence. Thsre  must  be  either  an  hdbUual  neglect,  or  disobedi- 
ence, or  drunkenness,^  or  else  a  single  act  of  gross  dib- 
honesty,  or  some  other  act  of  a  heinous  and  aggravated  na- 
ture, to  justify  the  discharging  a  seaman  in  a  foreign  port,  or 
the  forfeiture  of  wages ;  nor  will  the  admiralty  courts,  except 
in  cases  of  great  atrocity,  visit  the  offences  of  seamen  with 
the  cumulated  load  of  forfeiture  of  wages  and  compensatiou 
in  damages.  They  stop  at  the  forfeiture  of  the  wages  antece- 
dently earned,  and  in  the  application  of  the  forfeiture, 
the  advance  wages  are  made  a  charge  on  the  *for-    *199 


flotry  io  the  log  book,  od  the  day  of  abfleoce,  is  indiapeiiaable.  Enagg  t.  Gold- 
smith, Oilpin,  201,  lUd,  219.  Cloutman  ▼.  Todisoo,  1  Sumfur^  873.  The  RoveDa, 
War€$  Rep,  809.  The  Balmer,  1  Hogg.  Adm,  R,  878.  The  Pearl,  6  Rob,  Adm. 
R,  224.  The  Baltic  Merchaoi,  Sdw,  Adm.  R,  86.  Quittmg  the  ship  before  the 
Toyage  ia  eoded,  is  desertion ;  bat  quitttog  her  afterwards^  and  before  the  unliTerj 
of  the  cargo,  is  a  mere  abeence.  The  forfeiture  of  wages  is  not  so  absolute  and 
total  in  the  ooe  case  as  iu  the  other.  The  Act  of  Congress  of  20th  July,  1790,  c. 
56,  sec  2.  6.  7,  makes  a  distioctiou  between  wilful  absence  of  a  seaman  after  he  hae 
signed  the  articles,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  Toyage,  and  the  like  ab- 
sence after  the  Toyage  has  commenced.  In  the  first  case  he  forfeits  wages,  dothing 
and  damages,  and  in  the  latter  case  he  is  liable  to  be  arrested  as  a  deserter,  and  to 
be  imprisoned.  Ootel  r.  Hilliard,  4  Mmm,  R.  664.  Owriu*  Tr,  on  Seamen  in  tfie 
Merchant  Service,  182--186. 140,  141. 

*  The  master  is  bound,  in  such  a  case,  to  receive  back  the  seaman,  as  a  case  fit 
for  condonation,  unless  his  preYions  misconduct  would  justify  a  discbaige.  Clout- 
man  T.  Tunison,  1  Sumner^  878.  S.  P.    Coffin  y.  Jenkins,  8  Story  R.  108. 

^  Lady  Campbell,  2  ffagg.  Adm,  Rep,  6.  The  Malta,  t5tU  168.  The  Blake,  be- 
fore Dr.  Lushington,  July,  1889.    Am,  JuriH  for  April,  1841,  206. 

(1)  The  Ibrfeitare  extends  to  the  sharo  In  the  proceeds  sHotted  to  iMunen  In  whaling  Toyngcs ; 
sad  If  the  leanian  be  itrerentad  ttcm  retomtng  bj  the  sailing  of  the  ship  within  the  forty-eight 
houB,  (he  fiffMtare  attsehed  fi»r  his  absence  is  swo  perietUo,  Coffin  r.  Jenkins,  8  Siorj^a  JR' 
108w 
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feited  wages,  but  the  lioepital  money  is  apportioned  ratably 
on  the  wages  for  the  whole  voyage.  In  these  regulations  the 
moderation  of  the  courts,  and  the  solicitude  which  the  pecu- 
liar condition  and  character  of  seamen  excite,  are  equally 
manifest.*  So,  if  the  seaman  quits  the  ship  involuntarily,  or 
is  driven  ashore  from  necessity,  from  want  of  provisions,  or 
by  reason  of  cruel  usage  and  for  personal  safety,  the  wages 
are  not  forfeited,  and  he  will  be  entifled  to  receive  them  in 
fiill  to  the  prosperous  termination  of  the  voyage.^  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  seaman  to  abide  by  the  ves- 
sel as  long  as  reasonable  hope  remains ;  and  if  they  desert 
the  ship  under  circumstances  of  danger  or  distress  from 
perils  of  the  sea,  when  their  presence  and  exertions  might 
have  prevented  damage,  or  restored  the  ship  to  safety,  they 
forfeit  their  wages,  and  are  answerable  in  damages.®    And 


•  WhittoD  T.  The  Brig  Commerce^  1  PMeri  Aim,  Rep,  160.  Tbone  ▼.  Wlutob 
ibid,  176.  Keif  ▼.  The  Maria,  iUd.  186.  The  Ship  Mentor,  4  i/aton'i  Rep,  84. 
102.  The  Malta,  2  Hagg.  Adm,  Rep,  169.  The  Suean,  ibid.  229,  Dote.  Hotchio- 
aoD  y.  Coombs,  Dietrict  Coart  of  Maine,  1  Ware^  66.  In  the  case  of  the  Ship  Mm- 
iwr,  Mr.  Justice  Story  made  some  practical  regulations  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
forfeited  wages,  and  he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  a  settled  rule,  that  even  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence  of  endeaTouring  to  make  a  revolt^  was  in  all  cases  to  be  Tisit- 
ed  with  a  total  forfeiture  of  wagea  Though  a  seaman  be  justly  dischaiged  daring 
the  voyage  for  disobedience  of  orders^  it  was  said,  by  Dr.  Lushington,  in  the  case 
of  The  Blake,  in  the  Admiralty,  (July,  1889,)  to  be  a  very  infirm  test  of  the  fit 
nese  of  depriving  him  of  hia  wages.  Wages  may  be  forfeited  where  the  disobe- 
dtence  of  orders  is  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  dischaige  of  the  seamaD 
imperatively  necessaiy  to  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  the  due  preservation  of  dia- 
dpline^  Where  a  seaman  was  sent  home  from  a  foreign  port,  in  irons^  by  order  of 
the  American  consul,  for  bad  conduct  of  an  aggravated  character,  and  was  thereby 
disabled,  by  his  own  fiiult,  from  the  performance  of  his  duty,  his  wages  were  deemed 
forfeited.  Smith  v.  Tniat^  District  Court  of  Maine,  1846.  ATew*  York  Legal  Obmt- 
ver  for  Januaiy,  1846. 

^  Jugemene  dOlertm,  art  13.  Limland  v.  Stephens,  3  Sep,  N,  P.  Rep,  869l 
The  Favourite,  2  Rob,  282.  BeW%  Com,  c.  4.  sec  1.  4.  Snerwood  v.  M'Intoah,  1 
Ware^  109.  Rice  v.  The  Polly  and  Kitty,  2  Peieri  Adm,  Rep,  420.  Magee  v.  The 
Moss^  Oilpin*9  Rep,  219.  Refusal  to  proceed  on  a  vojsge  not  designated  by  the 
articles,  is  not  such  a  desertion  as  works  a  forfeiture.  1  Hagg,  182.  248.  847.  So, 
if  the  master  has  an  avowed  intention  to  go  on  a  different  voyage  previons  to  the 
completion  of  a  voyage  for  which  a  seaman  had  signed  the  shipping  artides,  sodi 
an  intended  departure  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  seaman  leaving  the  ship  and 
suing  for  his  wages  during  the  time  he  served  on  board.  Hayward  v.  Main,  Ken^e 
y.B,Rep.29%, 

•  Sims  V.  Mariners,  1  Pf  ^8*  A(iSm.  i2€p.  896.  The  Dawn,  in  the  District  Court  of 
Maine,  February,  1841,  reported  in  American  Juritt  for  October,  1841,  216. 
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even  when  a  seaman  might  well  have  been  discharged  in  the 
coarse  of  the  voyage,  for  gross  misbehaYiour,  if  the  master 
refuses  to  discharge  him,  and  leaves  him  in  imprisonment 
abroad,  he  will,  in  that  case,  be  entitled  to  his  wages  imtil 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  after  deducting  from  the 
claim  his  time  of  imprisonment^ 


•  Back  ▼.  Lane,  12  8erg.  A  Ratele^  266.  'If  a  seaman  leaves  the  ship  without 
just  caose,  the  master  may  enter  the  desertion  in  the  log-book,  under  the  act  of 
Ooogreaa  of  1790,  which  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  wages  antecedently  due;  or  he 
may  haTe  the  seaman  impriaoned  until  the  vessel  is  ready  to  sail,  and  then  the  con- 
tract continues,  and  the  wages  go  oa  The  imprisonment  is  the  punishment  Brower 
T.  The  Maiden,  GUpifCa  Rep,  294.  By  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigcdion 
hetween  ike  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  M&j  20,  1840,  art  6,  and 
between  IL  8,  and  Portugal^  of  28d  April,  1841,  art  11,  consuls,  Tice-consuls  and 
eommerdal  agents  were  authoriaed  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  local  authoritiea 
for  the  search,  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  deserters  from  the  ships  of  war  and  mer- 
diant  vessels  of  their  country.  Application  b  to  be  made  in  writing,  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  registers  of  the  vessels,  muster-rolls,  or  other  official  documents, 
proving  that  such  individuals  formed  part  of  the  crews,  and  then  the  surrender  is 
not  to  be  refused.  The  deserters  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  cooaula,  Ae., 
and  confined  in  the  public  prisons,  at  the  request  and  coet  of  those  claiming  them, 
in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  vessels,  <bc.;  no  such  imprisonment  to  exceed  four 
months. 

In  the  examination  of  the  maritime  law  concerning  seamen,  I  have  been  led  to 
consult,  very  frequently,  the  admiralty  dedstons  in  the  District  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  I  feel  unwilling  to  take  my  leave  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  without 
axpressing  my  grateful  sense  of  the  obligation  which  the  profession  and  the  coun- 
try at  large  are  under,  to  the  venerable  author  of  those  decisions.  They  discover 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  maritime  ordinances  of  continental  Europe,  those 
abundant  fountains  of  all  modem  nautical  Jurisprudence.  They  have  investigated 
the  sound  principles  which  those  ordinances  contain,  in  a  spirit  of  free  and  liberal 
inquiry ;  and  they  have  uniformly  discussed  the  rights  and  claims  of  mariners,  under 
the  influence  of  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  a  strong  feeliog  of  humanity  and  an  ele- 
vated tone  of  moral  sentiment 


LECTTJEE    XLVII. 

OF  THE  OOITEBAGT  OF  AFFBEIOHTMENT. 

(1.)  Of  the  charter^partj/. 

A  charter-party  is  a  contract  of  affreightment  in  writing, 
by  which  the  owner  of  a  ship  lets  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  her, 
to  a  merchant,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  particular 
voyage,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  freight 

All  contracts  under  seal  were  anciently  called  charters,  and 
they  used  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  party  inter- 
ested took  one,  and  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  chartdhpair 
tUa.  It  was  a  deed  or  writing  divided,  consisting  of  two 
parts,  like  an  indenture  at  common  law.^  Lord  Mansfield 
observed,  that  the  charter-parly  was  an  old  informal  instru- 
ment, and  by  the  introduction  of  different  clauses  at  different 
times,  it  was  inaccurate,  and  sometimes  contradictory.  But 
this  defect  has  been  supplied,  by  giving  it,  as  mercantile  con- 
tracts usually  i*eceive,  a  liberal  construction,  in  furtherance 

of  the  real  intention  and  the  usage  of  trade. 
*202        ^^This  mercantile  lease  of  a  ship  describes  the 
parties,  the  ship  and  the  voyage,  and  contains,  on  the 
part  of  the  owner,  a  stipulation  as  to  seaworthiness,  and  as  to 


»  BuiUr,  a  188.  to  lib.  8.  Oo,  Litt.  Pothief^t  Charter-PaHy,  by  CI  OuMng, 
D.  1.  Valin*»  Com,  tome  L  617.  The  tmiifllAtioD  of  Pothier^s  TreatiBe  on  HarithiM 
OontnictB,  by  Mr.  0.  Omhiiig,  and  publiahed  at  Boston,  in  1821,  ia  neat  and  accorate^ 
and  the  notes  which  are  added  to  the  volume  are  highly  creditable  to  the  indnstiy 
and  learning  of  the  author.  Bat  the  work  wbb  limited  to  the  treatises  on  Charier' 
Partffy  Average  and  Hiring  of  Seamen,  It  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  cir- 
culation and  cultivation  of  maritime  law  b  this  country,  if  some  other  treatises  of 
Pothier,  and  also  the  Commentaries  of  VaUn,  oould  appear  in  an  English  dresa. 

Since  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  Mr.  L.  S,  Ckuking  has  published,  at  Boston, 
a  translation  of  Pothier's  Treatise  on  the  Contract  of  Sale;  and  if  duly  encouraged, 
as  we  hope  and  trust  he  will  be^  he  promises  a  translation  of  the  other  ezeelleni 
treatises  of  Pothier  on  the  various  commercial  oootracts. 
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the  promptitude  with  which  the  vessel  shall  receive  the  cargo 
and  perform  the  voyage ;  and  the  exception  of  such  perils  of 
the  sea  for  which  the  master  and  ship-owners  do  not  mean  to 
be  responsible. »  On  the  part  of  the  freighter,  it  contains  a 
stipulation  to  load  and  unload  within  a  given  time,  with  an 
allowance  of  so  many  lay,  or  running  days,  for  loading  and 
unloading  the  cargo,  and  the  rate  and  times  of  payment  of 
the  freight,  and  rate  of  demurrage  beyond  the  allotted 
days.^ 

When  the  goods  of  several  merchants,  imconnected  with 
each  other,  are  laden  on  board,  without  any  particular  con* 
tract  of  affreightment  with  any  individual  for  the  entire  ship, 
the  vessel  is  called  a  general  ship,  because  open  to  all  mer- 
chants ;  but  when  one  or  more  merchants  contract  for  the 
ship  exclusively,  it  is  said  to  be  a  chaHered  ship.  The  ship 
may  be  let  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  either  for  such  a  quantity 
of  goods  by  weight,  or  for  so  much  space  in  the  ship,  which  is 
letting  the  ship  by  the  ton.  (1)  She  may  also  be  hired  for  a 
gross  sum  as  freight  for  the  voyage,  or  for  a  particular  sum 
by  the  month,  or  any  other  determinate  period,  or  for  a  cer« 
tain  sum  for  every  ton,  cask  or  bale  of  goods  put  on  board ;  (2) 
and  when  the  ship  is  let  by  the  month,  the  time  does  not  be- 
gin to  run  until  the  ship  breaks  ground,  unless  it  be  other* 
wise  agreed.^'    The  merchant  who  hires  a  ship,  may  either 


*  The  Dsnal  form  of  the  charter-party  coDtains  the  exception  to  the  owner's  and 
master's  responsibility,  of  the  "acts  of  God,  or  pablie  enemies,  detentions  and  re- 
straints  of  Idngs,  princes^  rulers  and  republics,  fire,  the  dangers  and  accidents  of 
the  seas,  rivers  and  navigation,  and  all  other  unaToidable  dangers  and  aoctdentB." 

^  Abbott  on  Bhipping^  6th  Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  part  4.  c.  1.  sea  1,  2,  8.  6. 
He  master  may  let  the  ship  by  charter-party  in  a  foreign  port^  as  agent  of  the 
owner,  and  without  his  knowledge;  but  in  the  home  port,  or  residence  of  the 
owners,  their  assent  is  requisite  to  bind.  It  is  not  an  incident  to  the  general  autho- 
rity as  master,  and  there  must  be  peculiar  circumstances  to  presume  such  a  super- 
added agem^.  Fothier^  Charte-Partie,  No.  48.  The  Schooner  Tribune,  8  Sum- 
nofe  R.  144. 149. 

*  Pothieff  Oharte-Partie,  Na  4.    Abbott  on  Shipping^  5th  Am.  edit  part  4.  cl. 


(1)  Tbethlp-owner  may  take  merobandlse  fat  ballast,  If  tt  ooeopj  no  more  spaoe  Ihaa  cns- 
tomarj  bellssL   Towie  t.  Headenon,  Law  Journal  Bep,  Baeheq,  p.  168,  May,  18B0l 

<S)  If  a  eharter-party  provides  Ibr  the  carryiog  of  ipeeUled  articles  at  a  sllpalated  price,  and 
coDtafoi  also  a  general  clause  for  other  articlea,  the  stipalated  price  as  to  (he  former  will  goTero 
ss  to  the  latter.   Oookhani  ▼.  Aleimdei^  6  ifaii.  ^.  dl  iSbott,  m. 
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lade  it  with  his  own  goods,  or  wholly  underlet  it  upon  his  own 
terms ;  and  if  no  certain  freight  be  stipulated,  the  owner  will 
be  entitled  to  recover,  upon  a  quantum  meruit^  as  much 
freight  as  is  usual  under  the  like  circumstances,  at  the  time 

and  place  of  the  shipment^ 
*208        ♦It  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  the  ship  not  only  to 

see  that  she  is  duly  equipped,  and  in  a  suitable  con- 
dition to  perform  the  voyage,  but  he  is  bound  to  keep  her  in 
that  condition  throughout  the  voyage,  unless  he  be  prevented 
by  perils  of  the  sea.^  If,  in  consequence  of  a  failure  in  the 
due  equipment  of  the  vessel,  the  charterer  does  not  use  her, 
he  is  not  bound  to  pay  any  freight ;  but  if  he  actually  em- 
ploys her,  he  must  pay  the  freight,  though  he  has  his  remedy 
on  the  charter-party  for  damages  sustained,  by  reason  of  the 
deficiency  of  the  vessel  in  her  equipment. ^^  The  freighter  is 
bound  on  his  part  not  to  detain  the  ship  beyond  the  stipulated 
or  usual  time,  to  load,  or  deliver  the  cargo,  or  to  sail.  The 
extra  days  beyond  the  lay  days,  (being  the  days  allowed  to 
load  and  unload  the  cargo,)  are  called  days  of  demurrage ; 
and  that  term  is  likewise  applied  to  the  payment  for  such  de- 
lay, and  it  may  become  due  either  by  the  ship's  detention,  for 
the  purpose  of  loading  or  unloading  the  cargo,  either  before, 
ot  during,  or  affcer  the  voyage,  or  in  waiting  for  convoy.^  If 
the  claim  for  demurrage  rests  on  express  contract,  it  is  strictly 
\  enforced,  as  where  the  running  days  for  delivering  the  cargo 
s  under  the  bill  of  lading  had  expired,  even  though  the  con- 
\  signee  was  prevented  from  clearing  the  vessel  of  the  goods  by 
^the.  default  of  others.® 

} 


»  Patkier,  CharU-PariU,  ISo,  &    Ahbott  on  Shipping,  i«L  Huoter  t.  Fiy,  2 
Bartiw.  A  Aid.  421. 
^  PutiMun  ▼.  Wood,  8  JJ/oM.  Rep,  481.    Ripley  v.  Scaife,  ^B,A  Ornt,  16*1. 

•  HftTelock  ▼.  Oeddefl»  10  Eaai'M  R«p.  566. 

'  Laaee%  on  Ckarier'PartieM,  1 80.  Sanday  is  induded  (in  the  abaeDoe  of  costom) 
in  oompatation  of  the  lay  days  at  the  port  of  diacbarge.  Brown  v.  Jolioaoo,  10 
Mee9on  A  Wdt^,  381.  Hie  rannii^-days  in  charter-parties  mean  oonsecutiTe 
daysi  and  indade  Sundays  and  holidays.  But  if  the  contract  speaks  of  workiog- 
days,  Sundays  and  holidays  are  excluded.  Cochran  y.  Retberg,  8  E»p.  121. 
Brown  r.  Johnson,  s«/>.  Field  r.  Chase,  Sup.  Court,  N.  Y.  1844,  8  iV.  F.  legal 
Ob9erverf  8. 

•  Leer  t.  Yates,  8  Taunton,  88*7.  Hannan  ▼.  Gandolph,  1  Hol^t  AI  P.  86.  The 
aigument  is  fiurly  stated,  and  this  rigorous  mle  ably  rindicated,  by  Mr.  Boll,  in  a 
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The  old  and  the  new  French  codes  of  commerce  require  the 
chartei^partj  to  be  in  writing,  though  Yalin  holds  that  the 
contract,  if  hj  parol,  would  be  equally  valid  and  bind- 
ings «In  the  English  law,  the  hiring  of  ships  with-  *204 
out  writing  is  undoubtedly  valid ;  bnt  it  would  be  a 
very  loose  and  dangerous  practice,  at  least  in  respect  to 
foreign  voyages.  In  the  river  and  coasting  trade,  there  is 
less  formalily  and  less  necessity  for  it ;  and  the  contract  is, 
no  doubt,  frequently  without  the  evidence  of  deed  or  wri- 
ting> 

If  either  party  be  not  ready  by  the  time  appointed  for  load- 
ing the  ship,  the  other  party,  if  he  be  the  charterer,  may  seek 
another  ship,  or  if  he  be  the  owner,  another  cargo.  This  right 
arises  from  the  necessitjr  of  precision  and  punctuality  in  all 
maritime  transactions.  By  a  very  short  delay,  the  proper 
season  may  be  lost,  or  the  object  of  the  voyage  defeated.  (1) 
And  if  the  ship  be  loaded  only  in  part,  and  she  be  hired  ex- 
clusively for  the  voyage,  and  to  take  in  a  cargo  at  certain 
specified  rates,  the  freighter  is  entitled  to  the  fiill  enjoyment 
of  the  ship ;  for  he  is  answerable  to  the  owner  for  freight,  not 
only  for  the  cargo  actually  put  on  board,  but  for  what  the  ves- 
sel could  have  taken,  had  a  ftill  cargo  been  furnished.*:  The 
master  has  no  right  to  complete  the  lading  with  the  goods 
of  other  pereons  without  the  consent  of  the  charterer ;  and  if 
he  grants  that  permission,  the  maiCef  InusTaccounTto  him  for 
the  freight.  He  has  no  right  to  complain,  if  the  charterer  re- 
fuses to  grant  the  permission,  or  complete  the  lading,  provided 


note  to  the  case  last  referred  to^  and  that  note  waa  afterwards  tranaferred  to  bis 
TreoHie  on  Shipping^  toI.  ii  17,  note. 

»  Ord.  de  la  Mar,  fiy.  8.  tit  det  Cfharte-Parties,  art  1,  and  To/tVa  Com,  ihid. 
Code  ds  Commerce,  art  278.    The  oootract  for  demurrage  beyond  the  lay  days  is  |' 
frequently  an  express  covenant  in  a  charter-party,  binding  the  cargo  for  the  per-  i/v 
formance  of  the  covenant  to  pay  demurrage,  as  well  as  of  the  covenant  to  pay  T'^ 
freight ;  and  the  lien  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  unless  subsequently  waived  by  some  | 
explicit  act  on  the  part  of  the  owner.    See  the  case  of  Ihe  Volunteer,  1  8umner'9 
Hep.  651. 

^  Molloy,  de  Jure  Mar,  b.  2.  e.  4.  sea  8.    Boulay  Paty^  tome  iL  268,  269. 

«  Buffie  V.  Hayes,  16  Johne,  Rep,  827. 


(1)  So,  a  materUd  debiy  diMhaiges  a  ciisrtanr  of  Us  UaUWy  to-load  the  vssstl.  OMfe  v. 
Booker.  1  WUe.mSaor,B,iM^. 
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he  has  cargo  enough  to  secare  his  freight  This  was  the 
regulation  of  the  French  ordinance,  and  it  has  been  adopted 
into  the  new  code.* 

Bj  the  contract,  the  owner  is  bound  to  see  that  the  ship  be 
seaworthy,  which  means  that  she  must  be  tight,  staunch  and 
strong,  well  furnished,  manned,  victualled,  and,  in  all 
*205  ^respects,  equipped  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  mer- 
chant service  in  such  a  trade.^  The  ship  must  be  fit 
and  competent  for  the  sort  of  cargo  and  the  particular  service 
for  which  she  is  engaged.  If  there  should  be  a  latent  defect 
in  the  vessel,  unknown  to  the  owner  and  undiscoverable  upon 
examination,  yet,  the  better  opinion  is,  that  the  owner  must 
answer  for  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  defect  It  is  an  im- 
plied warranty  in  the  contract,  that  the  ship  be  sufficient  for 
the  voyage,  and  the  owner,  like  a  common  carrier,  is  an  in- 
surer against  everything  but  the  excepted  perils.^'  To  this 
head  of  seaworthiness  may  be  referred  the  owner's  obligation 
to  see  that  the  ship  is  furnished  with  all  the  requisite  papers 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  coimtry  to  which  she  belongs,  and 
according  to  treaties  and  the  laws  of  nations*  Such  docu- 
ments are  necessary  to  secure  the  vessel  from  disturbance  at 
home,  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  foreign  ports.^  If  the  charter- 
party  contains  any  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to 
keep  the  ship  in  good  order  during  the  voyage,  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  the  repairs  requisite  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  are 


^  Ord.  du  Frei,  art  2.  Pothier,  Charte-Partie,  n.  20,  21,  22«  24^  25.  Codt  d$ 
Oommeree^  n.  287. 

^  Einerigon,  1 1  pp.  878,  874,  876.  Ahbiftt  <m  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  BoaioD, 
1846,  pp.  417—421. 

•  Lyoo  ▼.  Mella,  6  EatCs  Rep,  428.  Putoam  y.  Wood,  8  Man,  1^.481.  Silra 
T.  Low,  1  /o4fM.  Oat.  184.  WbitaU  y.  The  Brig  William  Heory,  4  MHUr't  Lomt. 
JUp,  228.  Ord.  de  la  Mar.  Ht.  8.  tit  8.  Du  FreL  art  12.  Poihier,  CharU- 
Partie,  No.  27.  ValiiCt  0cm,  h.  t  sa^ra,  (and  io  this  be  agrees  with  the  Eogliah 
law,)  ihat  the  owner  is  anawerable,  oa  his  contract  for  latent  defects,  even  though 
the  ship  had  been  previouslj  yisited  bjr  ezperieooed  ahipwrightsi  and  the  defect 
had  escaped  detection ;  though  Pothier  (OharU-PariieM,  n.  80)  dissenta  firom  thu 
opinion  of  Valin,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  latent  defects  unknown  to  the  owner. 

'  AbboU  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  p.  427.    Baring  y.  The  Royal 

Exchange  Assurance  Company,  6  BaU*9  Rep,  99.    The  Same  y.  Christie,  ibid.  898. 

Baring  y.  Claggett  8  So;  dt  Pull  201 .    Lothian  y .  Henderson,  ibid.  499.    Ord  dt 

.  la  Mar,  liy.  8.  tit  1.    Charle-Partiee,  art.  10.     Fo/tVs  0am,  h.  t   The  ship  must 

!  be  proyided  with  a  bill  of  health,  when  it  is  requisite,  at  the  port  of  destinatioa 

'  Leyj  y.  Coeterton,  4  Oampb,  889.    8.  C.  1  StarkiSt  212. 
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fhen  to  be  borne  by  the  owner,  and  are  not,  in  that  case, 
the  *Bnbject  of  general  average  or  contribution.*  Bat  *206 
the  owner  does  not  insure  the  cargo  against  the  perils 
of  the  sea.  He  is  answerable  for  his  own  fault  or  negligence, 
or  those  of  his  agents,  and  for  defects  in  the  ship,  or  her 
equipments ;  and  generally,  as  a  common  carrier,  he  is  an- 
swerable for  all  losses  other  than  what  arise  from  the  excepted 
cases  of  the  act  of  Ood  and  public  enemies.^  (1)  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  owner  begins  where  that  of  the  wharfinger  ends, 
and  when  the  goods  are  delivered  to  some  accredited  person 
on  board  the  8hip.<^  The  cargo  must  be  taken  on  board  with 
care  and  skill,  and  be  properly  stowed,  and  the  contract  by  the 
bill  of  lading  imports  that  the  goods  are  to  be  safely  stowed 
under  deck ;  (2)  and  if  they  are  stowed  on  deck  without  the 
consent  of  the  shipper,  or  without  the  sanction  of  custom,  they 
are  at  the  risk  of  the  ship-owner  or  master,  and  he  and  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  would  not  be  protected  from  liability 
for  their  loss  by  the  exception  in  the  bill  of  lading  of  the 
dcmgers  cf  ths  seas  A  If  the  ship  has  been  advertised  by 
the  agent  of  the  owner  for  freight  as  a  general  ship,  and  the 
notice  had  stated  that  she  was  to  sail  with  convoy,  this  would 
amount  to  an  engagement  to  that  effect ;  and  if  she  sails 
without  convoy  and  be  lost,  the  owner  becomes  answerable 
to  the  shipper  in  damages  for  the  breach  of  that  representa- 
tion.« 


•  Jaekaoo  t.  Ohamook,  8  Twm  Rep,  609.  ^  See  yoL  il  [697—607.] 

•  Cobbwi  T.  Downe,  6  JB»p,  N,  P.  Rep,  41. 

<  Code  dM  OonvoMree,  art  229.  ValifC%  Com,  tome  L  897.  The  Paragoo,  WaTe*9 
R,  822.  The  Waldo,  DUtnU  Chwrt  ofMahie,  1841.  Qould  ▼.  Oliver,  2  Manning 
S  Oranffer,  208.  The  Rebecca,  War/$  Rep.  188.  Barber  ▼.  Brace,  8  0<mn.  Rep, 
9.  Dorsey  ▼.  Smith,  4  MUUi's  LauU  Rep.  211.  Shacklefbrd  y.  Wilcox,  9  Louie. 
Rep.  88.  If  goods  are  put  oq  board  a  yeflsel  without  the  knowledge  of  the  luaster, 
be  may  put  them  aahore,  for  there  ia  oo  implied  oootract  of  affireightmeDt.  Bui 
if  they  are  not  duoovered  until  he  saiU,  the  better  opinion  is,  that  the  master  is  not 
to  leave  them  at  an  intermediate  port  without  necessity,  but  to  cany  them  to  the 
port  of  destinattoo.  Ord,  du  Frd.  art  7.  Pothier,  de  ChaHe-Partie,  No&  10—12. 
Code  de  Commerce,  No.  292.  Bou/ay  Pafy,  tome  il  878.  Bonney  v.  The  Hun- 
tress, Dieiriet  Court  of  Maine,  1840. 

«  Runguist  T.  Ditchell,  8  JSep.  N.  P.  R.  64.    Magalhaem  t.  Busher,  4  Campb,  64. 

(!)  King  T.  Shepherd,  8  Stance  R,  849. 

CI)  Sproftt  ▼.  Donndl,  26  Maitne  Rep,  186.  Qsilte  v.  BamweD,  12  Bow.  R.  272.  Blch  v. 
Lambert»19  Bow.  R.  847. 
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(2.)  Of  the  Ua  of  lading. 

In  execution  of  the  contract  of  charter-party,  the  master  of 
the  ship  signs  a  bill  of  lading,  which  is  an  acknowleagm^t 
of  the  receipt  of  the  goods  on  board,  and  of  the  conveyance 
of  them  which  he  assumes.  (1)  The  bill  of  lading  contains 
the  quantily  and  marks  of  the  merchandise,  the  names 
*207  of  the  ^shipper  and  consignee,  the  places  of  departure 
and  discharge,  the  name  of  the  master  and  of  the  ship, 
with  the  price  of  the  freight  The  diarter-party  is  the  con- 
tract for  the  hire  of  the  ship,  and  the  bill  of  lading  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  cargo ;  and  though  it  be  signed  by  the 
master,  he  does  it  as  agent  for  the  owners,  and  it  is  a  contract 
binding  upon  them.*  By  the  bill  of  lading,  the  master 
engages  as  a  common  carrier  to  carry  and  deliver  the  goods 
to  the  consignee,  or  his  order,  dangers  of  the  sea  except- 
ed ;^  (2)  and,  by  the  common  law,  owners  were  responsible 
for  damages  to  goods  on  board,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  loss. 
But  in  England,  by  the  statute  of  53  Geo.  m.  c.  159,  owners 
and  part  owners  of  ships  are  not  liable  beyond  the  value  of 
the  ship  and  freight,  eveiL  though  the -loss  was  occasioned  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  master  and  a  part  owner. <:  (8)  This 
statute  assimilated  the  common  law  of  England  to  the  mari- 
time law  of  France,  and  other  commercial  countries ;  and 
the  great  principle  was,  to  limit  the  responsibility  of  part 


*  Bea/we^  Lex  Mereatoria^  188.  142.  Ferguson  t.  Cappeau,  6  narr.  dt  Johnt, 
894.  Bee  Ahbolt  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  pp.  896—417,  the 
cases  cited  and  considered  at  large  on  this  subject. 

^  This  was  formerly  the  only  exception  in  bills  of  lading ;  bnt  in  later  timee, 
says  LanDtfi  TVeatite  on  Charter-FartieBj  817,  captains  and  sbipHnmers  hare  wisely 
extended  the  exception  to  the  acts  of  Gk)d,  public  enemies,  fire  and  all  other  dan* 
gen  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  riyers  and  naTigation.  Piraoy  is  deemed  a  peril  of 
the  sea,  as  see  pott,  216. 

•  The  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  in  1818,  c  122,  and  of  1886,  e.  82,  are  to  the 
same  purport 


(1)  A  ptper  signed  oolj  by  the  eonsignor,  stating  the  sUpment,  and  entmited  to  the  naitflr, 
is  not  a  bUl  of  lading.    CotIU  t.  Hill,  4  D^nic^t  R.  828. 

(S)  £mbenlemeat  is  not  a  peril  of  the  leas ;  and  robbery  and  theft  are  not,  unle*  they  amooat 
to  piracy,  and  are  eommitted  when  the  ship  is  on  the  Mgh  mm.  The  act  of  Ood  mnst  be  the 
prosoimaU  eanae  of  the  Ioai»  to  excuse  the  eairier.   King  t.  Shepherd,  8  Stor^t  JL  849. 

(8)  They  are  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  rahie  of  the  Teasel,  in  ease  ot  colliaion,  ivfmediatdjf 
ft^^bi^  the  aootdent;  and,  therelbie,  it  is  not  material  that  the  Teawl  Instantly  foondeni  Brovn 
T.  Wilkinson,  ViJCitW.  Sep,  89L 
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owners  to  the  amotint  of  their  respective  capitals  embarked 
in  the  ship.  The  value  of  the  ship  was  to  be  calculated  at 
the  time  of  the  loss,  and  the  freight,  in  the  statute,  means 
all  the  freight,  whether  paid  in  advance  or  not.* 

There  are  commonly  three  bills  of  lading;  one  for  the 
freighter,  another  for  the  consignee,  factor  or  agent  abroad, 
and  a  third  is  usually  kept  by  the  master  for  his  own  use. 
It  is  the  document  and  title  of  the  goods  sent ;  and,  as  such, 
if  it  be  to  order  or  assigns,  is  transferable  in  the  market. 
The  endorsement  and  delivery  of  it  transfers  the  property  in 
the  goods  from  the  time  of  the  delivery.^  The  hona  fide 
holder  of  the  bill  of  lading,  endorsed  by  the  consignee,  is 
entitled  to  the  goods,  if  he  purchased  the  bill  for  a  valuable 
consideration. 

♦Where  there  are  several  bills  of  lading,  each  is  a    *208 
contract  in  itself  as  to  the  holder  of  it,  but  the  whole 
make  only  one  contract  as  to  the  master  and  owners.    If  the 
several  parts  of  the  bill  of  lading  be  endorsed  to  different 
persons,  a  competition  may  arise  for  the  goods;  and  the  rule  / 
generally  is,  that  if  the  equiti^be  equal,  the  property  passes  k* 
by  the  bill  first  endoraed.®  (ly  ~^  ' 

(8.)  Of  the  oa/rriage  of  the  goods. 

When  the  ship  is  hired,  and  the  cargo  laden  on  board,  the 
duties  of  the  owner,  and  of  his  agent,  the  master  arise  in 
respect  to  the  commencement,  progress  and  termination  of 
the  voyage.    Those  duties  are  extremely  important  to  the 


*  Wilson  y.  Dickson,  2  Batnio.  db  Aid,  2. 

^  See  vol.  ii.  [548 — 550.]  This  is  also  the  law  in  France.  Code  de  Commerce^  art. 
281.  A  thipping  note  of  goods  at  sea  does  not  amount  to  a  bill  of  lading,  and  it 
is  not  endorsable  so  as  to  effect  a  change  of  property,  and  arrest  the  right  of 
stoppage  in  transitu  by  the  consignor.  Akerman  y.  Humphrey,  1  Carr.  dt 
Payne,  58. 

*  Caldwell  y.  Ball,  1  Thrm  Rep,  205.  1  BelVi  Com,  646.  When  goods  are  sent 
by  a  ship  hired  by  a  charter-party,  the  bills  of  lading  are  deliyered  by  the  master 
to  the  person  by  whom  the  ship  is  chartered.  But  if  they  are  sent  by  a  general 
skip,  employed  as  a  general  carrier,  each  individual  who  sends  goods  on  board 
receiyes  a  bill  of  lading  for  the  same. 


(1)  Wben  the  muter  has  signed  bills  of  lading  for  oai^  on  board.  Us  power  is  ezhaDited ; 
and  he  cannot,  by  signing  bills  for  cargo  not  on  board,  charge  his  owner.    Habbontj  y.  Ward, 
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interests  of  commerce,  and  they  have  been  well  and  accu- 
rately defined  in  the  marine  law.^ 
*209  *When  the  voyage  is  ready,  the  master  is  bonnd  to 
sail  as  soon  as  the  wind  and  tide  permit ;  but  he  ought 
not  to  set  out  in  very  tempestuous  weather.**  If,  by  the 
charter-party,  the  ship  was  to  sail  by  a  given  day,  the  master 
must  do  it,  unless  prevented  by  necessity ;  and  if  there  be 
an  undertaking  to  sail  with  convoy,  he  is  bound  to  go  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  place  himself  under  the  protection 
and  control  of  the  convoy,  and  continue,  as  far  as  possible} 
under  that  protection  during  its  cour8e.<>  He  is  bound,  like- 
wise, to  obtain  the  requisite  sailing  instructions  for  the  con- 
voy i^  but  these  covenants  to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind,  and 


•  See  Abbott  on  Shipping,  Sth  Am.  edit.  Boeton,  1846,  c.  5.  part  4.  pi  417,  for  a 
▼iew  of  the  authorities  and  the  law,  on  the  general  duties  of  the  master  aod  owners 
on  this  very  interesting  head,  respecting  the  preparation,  the  oommeocement,  the 
course  and  the  completion  of  the  voyage.  The  duties  of  the  captam  are  described 
minutely  in  the  French  statute  codes.  Eveiy  ship  must  be  inspected  by  the  cap- 
tain, under  the  forms  prescribed,  before  she  sails,  and  if  he  has  no  such  official 
report  of  the  vessel,  he  becomes  responsible  for  every  accident  He  must  keep  a 
regular  journal  of  events  on  the  voyage ;  and  the  ordinances  prescribe  very  sage 
regulations  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  seaman  on  board,  touching  his  effects.  He 
must  be  exact  in  providing  the  requisite  ship's  papers  before  he  sails ;  sudi  as  the 
bill  of  sale,  register,  role  d^equipage^  bill  of  lading  and  charter-parlj^,  process  ver- 
bal, clearance  at  the  customs,  and  a  license  to  sail  He  must  be  on  board  when 
the  vessel  breaks  ground.  He  is  answerable  for  damages  even  by  eat  fortuity  when 
the  goods  were  on  deck,  unless  he  had  the  consent  of  the  owner  in  writing,  or  it 
was  a  coasting  voyage ;  and  if  he  sails  not  in  conformity  to  the  regulations  of  the 
ordinances,  be  becomes  responsible  for  all  damages,  and  cannot  invoke  the  exception 
oi  force  majeure,  when  those  regulations  have  not  been  observed.  {Ord,  dela  If  or, 
art  10,  tit.  Testamefit,  art  4.  Ord.  1720. 17S9. 1779.  Code  de  Com, art  224, 225, 
226.  228,  229.  Code  Civil,  art  69.  86.  1  Emerigon,  874.  Boulay  Paty,  tome  il 
1 — 85.  The  foreign  marine  ordinances  usually  make  special  provision  for  the  pro- 
per storage  of  the  cargo.  We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  part  of  these  lectures,  that 
the  master  was  responsible,  as  a  common  carrier,  for  the  carriage  and  safe  delivery 
of  the  goods;  and  in  the  case  of  Sprott  v.  Brown,  in  the  Scottish  courts,  {field 
Com,  vol.  i.  657,  note,)  a  large  mirror  was  shipped  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  in 
a  case  marked  gloM,  and  the  master  bad  assumed  to  carry  it  safe,  and  it  was  found 
broken,  on  delivery,  without  any  known  cause,  and  the  master  was  held  responsible. 

^  Rocexu,  note  56.     Ord,  of  Rotterdam,  art  128.    Abbott  on  Shipping,  5th  Am. 
edit  Boston,  p.  481. 

•  Morley  ▼.  Bordieu,  Sir,  Rep,  1265.    Lilly  ▼.  Ewer,  Doug,  Rep,  72.    Jefferies 
y.  Legendra,  Carih,  Rep,  216. 

^  Webb  ▼.  Thomson,  1  Rom,  dt  Pull,  5.    Anderson  v.  Pitcher,  2  ibid.  164.    Vio- 
torin  y.  Oleeve,  Str,  Rep,  1250. 


/ 
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with  conYoy,  are  not  conditions  precedent  to  the  recovery  of  li^ 
freight,  and  a  breach  of  them  only  goes  to  the  question  or  | 
damages.^ 

The  master  is  bound,  likewise,  to  proceed  to  a  port  of  de- 
livery without  delay,  and  without  any  unnecessary  deviation 
from  the  direct  and  usual  course.    If  he  covenants  to  go  to  a 
loading  port  by  a  given  time,  he  must  do  it,  or  abide  the  for- 
feiture ;*>  and  if  he  be  forced  by  perils  out  of  his  regular 
course,  he  must  regain  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Nothing  but  some  just  and  necessary  cause,  as  to  avoid  a 
storm,  or  pirates,  or  enemies,  or  toprocure  requisite  supplies 
or  repairs,  or  to  relieve  a  ship  in  distress,  will  justify 
a  deviation  *from  the  regular  course  of  the  voyage.^    *2X0 
If  he  deviates  unnecessarily  from  the  usual  course, 
and  the  cargo  be  injured  by  tempest  during  the  deviation, 
the  deviation  is  a  sufficiently  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  to 
entitle  the  freighter  to  recover ;  though  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  same  loss  not  only  might  but  muBt  have  happened 
if  there  had  not  been  any  deviation,  the  conclusion  might  be 
otherwise.^    Nor  has  the  captain  any  authority  to  substitute 
another  voyage  in  the  place  of  the  one  agreed  upon  between 
his  owners  and  the  freighters  of  the  ship.    Such  a  power  is 
altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  his  authority  as  master.*    In 
cases  of  necessity,  as  where  the  ship  is  wrecked,  or  otherwise 
disabled,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  cannot  be  repaired, 
or  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  be  repaired  without  too 
great  delay  and  expense,  the  master  -may  procure  another 
competent  vessel  to  carry  on  the  cargo  and  save  his  freight. 
If  other  means  to  forward  tlie  cargo  can  be  procured,  tlie 
master  must  procure  them,  or  lose  his  freight;  and  if  he 
offers  to  do  it,  and  the  freighter  will  not  consent,  he  will 


*  Constable  y.  Cloberie,  PaLnur^^  Rip.  89t.  DftvidaoD  y.  O  Wynne,  12  JSaifi 
Rep,  881. 

^  Shobrick  y.  Salmond,  8  Burr,  Rep,  1687. 

•  Rocau  on  ln$,  note  62.  Patrick  y.  Ludlow,  8  Johtu,  Cm.  10.  Post  y.  Pboe- 
mx  Insb  Co.  1 0  Johnt.  Rep.  79.  Reads  y.  Com.  Ins.  Company,  8  ibid.  852.  Soydam 
y.  Marine  Ids.  Company,  2  ibid.  188.  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  Mason  y.  The  Ship  Blaireau, 
2  Oraneh't  Rep.  267,  note. 

*  Davis  y.  Garrett^  6  Bingham,  716. 

•  Bvargon  y.  8harpe»  2  Campb.  X.  P.  Rep.  629. 
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then  be  entitled  to  his  fall  freight*  The  Bhodian  law^  ex- 
empted the  master  from  his  contract  to  carry  the  goods,  if 
the  ship  became  nnnayigable  by  the  perils  of  the  sea.  Faber 
and  Yinnins  were  of  opinion,  that  by  the  Eoman  law  the 
master  was  not  boundy  in  such  a  case,  to  seek  another 
*211  ship,  because  the  contract  related  only  to  the  ^ship 
that  was  disabled.<^  The  laws  of  Oleron,  and  the 
ordinances  of  Wisbuy,  gave  ^e  power  to  the  master  to  hire 
another  vessel,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  and  earn  freight ;  but 
the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIY.  declared  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  master  to  hire  another  ship  in  such  a  case,  if  it 
be  in  his  power.^  The  French  jurists  differ  in  opinion  in  re- 
spect to  the  obligation  of  the  master  to  hire  another  vessel  to 
carry  on  the  cargo,  when  his  own  becomes  irreparable.  Ya- 
lin  and  Pothier  contend,  that  the  master  is  no  further  bound 
to  procure  another  vessel,  than  by  losing  his  freight  for  the 
entire  voyage  if  he  omits  to  doit ;  for,  by  the  contract  of  af- 
freightment, he  only  engaged  to  furnish  his  own  vessel,  and 
when,  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  or  by  some  superior  force,  for 
which  he  is  not  responsible,  he  becomes  unable  to  furnish  it, 
all  that  he  is  bound  to  do,  by  the  principles  of  the  contract,  is 
to  discharge  the  freighter  from  the  freight  for  the  residue  of 
the  voyage.  But  Emerigon  insists  that  they  are  mistaken  in 
their  construction  of  the  ordinance,  and  that  the  master  is 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty,  if  he  refuses  to  procure  another 
vessel,  and  take  on  the  cargo,  if  it  be  in  his  power,  and  that 
this  duty  results  from*  the  nature  of  his  trust. « 

The  new  French  code  has  followed  the  words  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  declared,  that  if  the  vessel  becomes  disabled,  and 
the  master  can  have  her  repaired,  the  freighter  is  bound  to 


•  Molloy,  b.  2.  c  4.  mc  6.  Griswold  v.  New-York  Insunuice  Company,  8  Jokm. 
Bep.  821.  Bradhunt  ▼.  Colombian  Insurance  Company,  9  ibUL  17.  SchieffeUn 
▼.  New- York  Insurance  Company,  ibid.  21. 

k  Dig,  U.  2. 10. 1. 

•  VinnitUf  notm  ad  Com,  Feckii,  ad  Rem  Naviicam,  294,  290,  and  Anihcny 
Faber,  Cot¥L  ad  Pand^  whom  Vinnius  cites  and  follows 

'  Jvgemens  d^OleroHf  art  4.  Law  of  Wiibuy,  art  16.  Ord.  de  la  Mar,  tit 
Du  J^tft.  art  11. 

•  Valin,  tit  Du  Fret,  art  11.  tome  i.  618.  Pothier,  Charte-Partie,  n.  68. 
Emerigon^  tome  1 428, 429. 
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wait,  or  pay  the  whole  freight ;  and  that  if  the  vessel  cannot 
be  repaired,  the  master  is  bound  to  hire  another,  and  if  he 
cannot  hire  another,  the  freight  is  due  only  in  proportion  to 
the  voyage  performed.  Boolaj  Paty,  in  his  commen- 
taries *on  the  new  code,  adopts  the  construction  of  *212 
£merigon,  and  holds  his  reasoning  to  be  conclusive. » 
Pardessus  is  also  of  the  opinion,  that  if  the  vessel  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage  becomes  unnavigable,  the  master  is  bound,  if 
it  be  in  his  power,  to  procure  another.  •» 

The  English  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  if  the  ship  be  dis- 
abled from  completing  the  voyage,  the  ship-owner  may  still 
entitle  himself  to  the  whole  freight  by  forwarding  the  goods 
by  some  other  means  to  the  place  of  destination ;  and  he  has 
no  right  to  any  freight,  if  they  be  hot  so  forwarded,  unless 
it  be  dispensed  wTtE^  of  tEere  be  some  new  contract  upon  the 
subject. <^  In  this  country  we  have  followed  the  doctrine  of 
Emerigon  and  the  spirit  of  the  English  cases,  and  hold  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  master,  from  his  character  of  agent  of  the 
owner  of  the  cargo,  which  is  cast  upon  him  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  to  act  in  the  port  of  necessity  for  the  best  interest 
of  all  concerned ;  and  he  has  powers  and  discretion  adequate 
to  the  trust,  and  requisite  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  cargo  at 
the  port  of  destination.  If  there  be  another  vessel,  in  the 
same  or  in  a  contiguous  port,  which  can  be  had,  the  duty  is 
clear  and  imperative  upon  the  master  to  hire  it ;  but  still  the 
master  is  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion  adapted  to  the  case. 
He  may  tranship  the  cargo,  if  he  has  the  means,  or  let  it  re- 
main. He  may  bind  it  for  repairs  to  the  ship.  He  may  sell 
part,  or  hypothecate  the  whole.  If  he  hires  another  vessel  for 
the  completion  of  the  voyage,  he  may  charge  the  cargo  with 


*  Code  de  Ccmmeree,  art  296.  Btjvlay  Paty,  CfourM  <b  Droit  0am,  tome  iL 
400_405. 

« 

^  Oour»  de  Droit  Com,  tome  iiL  n.  664. 

«  Lord  EUenboroogh,  10  Eas^s  Rep,  398.  The  Eoglisb  law  has  gone  no  fiirther 
with  the  case  than  to  state  that  the  master  is  at  liberty  to  procure  another  ship  to 
transport  the  cargo  to  the  place  of  destination,  and  earn  his  fnll  freight,  aooordiiig 
to  the  original  contract  Abbott  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  p.  446. 
In  Shipton  y.  Thornton,  9  Adolph,  dt  BUi$,  814,  the  Court  of  E.  B.  leave  it  as  a 
doubtful  point  whether  it  be  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  master  to  procure 
another  tessel,  if  he  can,  and  carry  on  the  caigo. 

Vol.  HL  18 
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I'    the  increased  freight,  arising  from  the  hire  of  the  new  ship; 

^  and  this  power  is^xpressly  given  him  by  the  old  and  the  new 
ordinances  of  France,  and  it  is  established  by  decisions  in 
Kew-York.»  The  master  may  refase  to  hire  another  vessel, 
and  insist  on  repairing  his  own ;  and  whether  the  freighter  be 
bomid  to  wait  for  the  time  to  repair,  or  becomes  entitled  to 
his  goods  without  any  charge  of  freight,  will  depend 
*213  npon  circumstances.  *Wliat  would  be  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  merchant  to  wait  for  repairs,  cannot  be 
defined,  and  must  be  governed  by  the  facts  applicable  to 
the  place  and  the  time,  and  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
cargo.  A  cargo  of  a  perishable  nature  may  be  so  deterio- 
rated as  not  to  endure  the  delay  for  repairs,  or  may  be  too 
imfit  and  worthless  to  be  carried  on.'*  The  master  is  not 
bound  to  go  to  a  distance  to  procure  another  vessel,  and  en- 
counter serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  putting  the  cargo 
on  board  another  vessel.  His  duty  is  only  imperative  when 
another  vessel  can  be  had  in  the  same  or  in  a  contiguous  port, 
or  at  one  within  at  reasonable  distance,  and  there  be  no  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  safe  reshipment  of  the  cargo.« 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  master  is  bound  to  take  all 
possible  care  of  the  cargo,  and  he  is  responsible  for  every  in- 
jury which  might  have  been  prevented  by  human  foresight 
and  prudence,  and  competent  naval  skill.  He  is  chargeable 
with  the  most  exact  diligence.^^     If  the  ship  be  captured 


*  Mumford  ▼.  The  Ck>mmercml  Insarance  Gompanj,  5  John*,  Rep,  262.  Seaile 
T.  Sooville,  4  Jokfu,  Ch,  Rep,  218.  Lord  DeDmao,  in  Shipton  t.  lliorotoD,  9 
Adolph,  ds  Eilit,  814, 8«id,  that  do  case  of  that  sort  had  oocurreU  io  Englaod,  and  he 
seemed  to  suppose,  that  in  a  case  where  the  traDshipment  oould  not  be  made  hot 
at  the  charge  of  an  increased  freight,  and  when  it  wonid  be  greatly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  freighter  that  the  goods  should  be  sent  forward,  the  master,  in  his  character 
of  agent  of  the  owner,  ought  to  do  it  If  the  cargo  be  chaiged  with  the  increased 
freight,  it  becomes  an  average  loss  to  be  borne  hj  the  insurer. 

^  In  Shultz  y.  Ohio  Ins.  Co.  1  B.  Monroe  Ken.  R,  889,  it  was  held,  that  the  in- 
surer was  not  chargeable  with  such  exira  freight  Id.  889.  848.  He  only  gua- 
ranties the  safe  arrival  of  the  goods. 

k  Herbert  v.  Hallett,  8  Johns.  Cos,  98.  Olark  v.  Mass.  F.  A  M.  Ins.  Co.  8  Ptdk 
104.    Hunt  T.  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  6  MauU  <t  Selv.  47. 

*  Saltus  T.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  12  Johns.  Rep.  107.  Tredwell  ▼.  Union  In&  Ca  6 
Oowen's  Rep.  270.    See  infra,  821. 

*  Roeau,  n.  40. 55.  Dale  v.  Hall,  1  Wile.  Rep.  281.  VtnniuitnotafidPeekittm, 
259.    1  Smerigon,  878.    Proprietors  of  the  Trent  Navigation  y.  Wood,  8  £tp.  Jf. 
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during  the  yojage,  the  master  is  boaiid  to  render  his  exertions 
to  rescue  the  property  from  condemnation,  by  interposing  his 
neutral  claims,  and  exhibiting  all  the  documents  in  his  power 
for  the  protection  of  the  cargo.*  We  have  already  seen  in 
what  cases  and  to  what  extent  the  master  may  hypothecate 
or  sell  the  cargo  at  a  port  of  necessity ;  .and  if  the  ship,  re- 
lieved at  the  expense  of  the  goods  pledged  or  sold,  should 
afterwards  perish  with  the  residue  of  the  cargo  on  board, 
before  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination,  the  better  opinion  is, 
that  the  owner  is  not  entitled  to  payment  for  the  goods  sold. 
The  merchant  is  not  placed  in  a  worse  situation  by  the 
sale  of  the  goods  *than  if  they  had  remained  on  board  *214 
the  ship.  But  the  foreign  authorities  are  very  much 
at  variance  on  the  point,  and  it  remains  yet  to  be  settled  in 
the  English  and  American  law.^ 

(4.)  Of  the  ddi/very  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  destinaUfm. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  place  of  destination,  the 

cargo  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  consignee,  or  to  the  order  of 


P.  Rep,  127.  The  master,  on  his  arrivftl  in  port^  in  case  of  a  disaster,  is  bound  to 
give,  in  writiog,  a  verified  statement  of  the  drcamstances  attending  the  yojage,  and 
the  loss.  The  French  law  requires  the  master,  within  24  hours  after  his  arrival  in 
portk  to  make  his  report^  {rappcrt,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Eogliah  and 
American  mercantile  law,  is  termed  a  protest,)  containing  the  place  and  time  of 
his  departure,  the  course  he  has  kept^  the  dangers  he  has  run,  the  accidents  and 
all  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  voyage.  The  report  is  to  be  made  to  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  and  if  in  a  foreign  port^  before  the  French  consul,  or  in  the 
absence  of  either,  before  a  magistrate,  and  the  report  is  to  be  verified  by  the  mas- 
ter, and  under  circumstances,  together  with  the  crew.  Code  de  Commerce,  art 
242 — 248.  By  the  English  practice,  the  master's  protest  is  made  before  a  notaiy, 
and,  since  the  English  statute  of  6  Wm.  IV.  verification  is  made  by  solemn  decla- 
ration instead  of  an  oath.  Abbott  on  Shipping,  by  8kee  ds  Perkins,  p.  495,  edit 
Boston,  1846.  Though  the  protest  is  not  evidence  for  the  master  or  his  owners, 
yet  it  is  evidence  against  them,  and  is  received  as  evidence  in  fore^  courts,  and  it 
is  of  great  utility  in  matters  of  adjustment  of  losses,  and  much  consideration  is 
given  to  it  by  merchants.    Abbott,  id,  466. 

*  Cheviott  V.  Brooks,  1  Johns.  Rep,  864. 

^  Emerigon  has  collected  all  the  authorities,  ^ro  and  eon,  on  this  very  debatable 
question.  See  ffafVs  Emerigon  on  Maritime  Loans,  92.  ITon  nos  rum  tantas 
componere  lites.  In  favour  of  the  right  of  the  merchant  to  be  paid,  see  the  Lotos 
of  Wisbuy,  art  68.  Valines  Com.  tit  JDu  FreL  art  14.  voL  L  665.  Oushin^s 
Pothier  on  Maritime  Contracts,  19.  Charte-Partie,  a  84,  and  Cleirae,  Jitgemens 
^Oleron,  art  22.  n.  2.  In  opposition  to  such  a  daim,  Emerigon  reasons  from  the 
provisions  and  omissions  in  the  Oonsolaio  del  Mare  and  the  Ordinances  of  Oleron, 
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• 

the  shipper,  on  prodnction  of  the  bill  of  lading  and  payment 
of  the  freight  The  English  practice  is,  to  send  the  goods  to 
the  wharf,  with  directions  to  the  wharfinger  not  to  part  with 
them  nntil  the  freight  and  other  charges  are  paid,  provided 
the  master  be  donbtful  of  the  payment ;  for  by  parting  with 
the  possession,  the  paster  loses  his  lien  npon  them  for  the 
freight.^  The  cargo  is  bound  to  the  ship  as  well  as  the  ship 
to  the  cargo ;  but  the  master  cannot  detain  the  goods  onboard 
the  ship  until  the  freight  be  paid,  for  the  merchant  ought  to 
/*  I  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  condition  of  them  pre- 
1  vious  to  payment^  The  foreign  ordinances  of  Wisbuy,  and 
of  Louis  XrV.,  allow  the  master  to  detain  the  goods,  while  in 
the  lighter  or  barge,  on  the  passage  to  the  quay,  for 
*215  they  are  still  *in  his  pos8e88ion.<^  The  manner  of  de- 
livery, and  the  period  at  which  the  responsibility  of 
the  owners  and  master  ceases,  will  much  depend  upon  usage.^^ 
The  general  rule  is,  that  delivery  at  the  wharf  (when  there 
are  no  special  directions  to  the  contrary)  discharges  the  mas- 
ter.«  But  the  very  reasonable  qualification  of  the  rule  is, 
that  there  must  be  a  delivery  at  the  wharf  to  some  person  au- 
thorized to  receive  the  goods,  or  due  previous  notice  must  have 
been  given  to  the  consignee  of  the  time  and  place  of  delivery ; 
and  the  master  cannot  discharge  himself,  by  leaving  them 
naked  and  exposed  at  the  wharf.  So,  if  the  master  gives  a 
receipt  for  goods  for  shipping  left  on  the  dock,  they'  are  as 
much  at  the  risk  of  the  ship  as  if  actually  put  on  board.^  His 


and  AfUteerpt  that  the  merchant  is  not  entitled  to  pay.  Potbier  also  admits  that 
experienced  persons,  whom  he  oonsnlted  on  the  subject,  were  against  his  opinion. 
Abboitt  in  his  7Ve<Uhe  on  Shipping,  5th  Am.  edit.  Boston,  1846,  p.  466,  is  also 
against  the  claim  of  the  shipper  to  be  paid  for  the  goods  sold.  (1 ) 

■  AbhoU  on  Shipping,  part  8.  c.  3.  sec.  11.  Soldergreen  ▼.  Flight,  cited  in  6 
StufM  Rtp.  622. 

^  Abbott  on  Shipping,  iup, 

•  Law  of  Wiahuy,  art  67.     Ord,  de  la  Mar,  Mv.  8.  tiL  Du  Fret,  art  28. 

'  Wardell  v.  Mourillyan,  2  Etp.  N,  P.  Rep,  698.  Heran  ▼.  Ship  Orafton,  N.  T. 
D.  Court,  U.  8.  infra, 

•  Hyde  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  Company,  6  Term  Rep,  889.    Chicker- 
ipg  T.  Fowler,  4  Piek,  871.     Cope  v.  Cordova,  1  Rawle,  90.    Fox  ▼.  Blossom,  Ni 
York  Common  Pleaa,  October,  1828. 

f  Fisher  t.  Brig  Nerval,  8  Mar  tin' %  Loui.  Rep,  N.  S.  120. 

(1)  See  ante,  p.  166,  tnd  Pope  v.  Nickenon,  8  Starve  R  4M. 
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responsibility  will  continae  until  there  is  actual  delivery,  or 
some  act  which  is  equivalent)  or  a  substitute  for  it,  unless  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  or  his  agent,  had  previously  assumed  the 
charge  of  the  goods  ;^  or  at  least  until  the  consignee  has  had 
notice  of  the  place  and  time  of  delivery,  and  the  goods  have 
been  duly  separated  and  designated  for  his  use> 

It  is  often  difficult  for  the  master  of  a  vessel  to  know  to 
whom  he  can  safely  deliver  the  goods,  in  case  of  conflicting 
claims  between  consignor  and  consignee,  or  consignor  and  the 
assignee  of  the  consignee.  (1)  Prudence  would  dictate  that 
he  deliver  the  goods  to  the  party  upon  whose  indemnity  he 
can  most  safely  rely.  But  he  ought  not  to  be  put  to  the  peril 
and  necessity  of  indemnity ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  he  should 
know  to  whom  of  right  he  can  deliver  the  goods.  If  the 
consignee  has  failed,  he  ought  to  deliver  to  the  claim- 
ant, on  ^behalf  of  the  consignee ;  and  if  the  consignee  *216 
has  assigned  the  bill  of  lading,  and  the  rights  of  the 
consignor  be  still  interposed  and  contested,  it  is  safest  for  the 
master  to  deposit  the  goods  with  some  bailee,  until  the  rights 
of  the  claimants  are  settled,  as  they  can  always  be,  upon  a 
bill  of  interpleader  in  chancery,  to  be  filed  by  the  master.® 
Having  made  a  consignment,  the  consignor  or  seller  has  not 
an  unlimited  power  to  Vary  it  at  pleasure.  He  may  do  it 
only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  himself  against  the  insol- 
vency of  the  buyer  or  consignee. <* 


*  Strong  y.  Natally,  4  So9,  Jt  Pull.  Id.    Ostrander  ▼.  l^rown,  16  Johruan,  89. 

^  Chickeriog  y.  Fowler,  Cope  y.  Cordova,  and  Fox  y.  Blossom,  ntpra.  1  Valin*» 
Com.  636.  See  yol.  ii.  604, 606.  S.  P.  In  Heran,  Lees  <b  Co.  y.  The  Ship  Grafton, 
{Distriei  Cattrt  of  U,  S.,  N,  Y^  November  1844,)  Judge  Belts  held,  that  acoordiDg  to 
the  well  settled  course  and  usage  of  trade,  delivery  of  goods  on  freight  at  the  dock, 
with  notice  to  the  consignee  of  the  time  and  place,  discharges  the  ship-owner  or 
common  carrier  from  liability,  and  that  the  rule  applied  equally  to  the  coastiog  and 
the  foreign  trade.  But  uniform  usage  will  control  and  regulate  the  mode  of  deliv- 
ery ;  and  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  would  also  exist,  if  a  reasonable  discre- 
tion was  not  exercised  by  the  carrier,  and  perishable  goods  be  put  on  the  dock  in 
haxardous  or  improper  weather,  against  the  consent  of  the  consignee.  Ostrander 
y.  Brown,  16  Johmon**  R  89.    Cope  v.  Cordova,  1  BawUt  208.  S.  P. 

•  AbboU  on  Bhipping,  part  8.  c.  9.  sec  86. 

'  The  Constantia,  6  Rob.  Adm.  Rep,  821.  1  Em€rigonde9Au.Z\*t,  The  mas- 
ter may  unite  in  himself  the  character  of  consignee  as  well  as  master,  and  in  that 


< 


0)  n  the  ooDsfgneo  of  the  bUl  of  lading  endofw  the  same  befbre  an  aotnal  deliverj  of  the 
goods,  he  will  not  be  liable  for  freight    Merlan  v.  Fanok,  4  Z)anio'«  J7. 110. 
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(5.)  Of  the  responsibility  of  the  shijhovimer. 
The  causes  which  will  excuse  the  owners  and  master  for 
the  non-deli  very  of  the  cargo,  must  be  events  falling  within 
the  meaning  of  one  of  the  expressions,  act  of  Ood,  and  public 
enemies ;  or  they  must  arise  from  some  event  expressly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  charter-party.  It  is  well  settled  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  in  our  American  law,  that  carriers  by  water  (and 
whether  the  carriage  relates  to  foreign  or  inland  navigation) 
are  liable  as  common  carriers,  in  all  the  strictness  and  extent 
of  the  common  law  rule,  unless  the  loss  happens  by  means  of 
one  of  the  excepted  perils.*  (1)  Perils  of  the  sea  denote  natu- 
ral accidents  peculiar  to  that  element,  which  do  not  happen 
by  the  intervention  of  man,  nor  are  to  be  prevented  by  human 
prudence.  (2)  A  casus  foriuitus  was  defined  in  the  civil  law 
to  be  quod  damnofatdli  continffU^  cuivis  diligentissimopos^ 
sit  cofvtingere.  It  is  a  loss  happening  in  spite  of  all  human 
effort  and  sagacity.  The  only  exception  to  this  definition  is, 
the  case  of  a  vessel  captured  and  plundered  by  pirates, 
*217  and  that  has  been  adjudged  to  be  a  peril  of  the  *sea.'> 
A  loss  by  lightning  is  within  the  exception  of  the  act 
of  God  ;  but  a  loss  by  fire,  proceeding  from  any  other  cause, 
is  chargeable  upon  the  ship-owner.''    The  moment  the  goods 


cue  he  ftaods  in  the  relation  of  agent  to  two  distinct  prindpaU  In  the  aafe 
todj  and  delivery  of  the  caigo  he  is  the  agent  of  the  ship-owner ;  and  io  the  sale  of 
it  after  the  caigo  has  ariiTed  at  the  place  of  destination,  he  is  the  agent  of  the 
shipper  or  consignor.  Thompson,  J.,  and  Kent,  Ch.  J^  in  U.  Ins.  Co.  y.  Scott,  1 
/oAnsofi'fi2.111.ll6.  Williams  v.  Nichols,  IS  H^etK/Wr*  IS.  58.  TheWaldo^t;: 
8.  Dittriet  Court  of  Mains,  1841. 

•  See  ToL-  il  [598—600.] 

^  Pickering  ▼.  Barkley,  StyUt,  182.    Barton  ▼.  Wolliford,  Comb,  66. 

•  Forward  ▼.  Pittard,  1  TBrm  R$p,  27.  Hyde  ▼.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation 
Company,  6  ibid,  889.  Qiimore  y.  Carman,  1  Sm€de%  <t  Marthall  Mitt,  B.  279. 
In  Hunt  ▼.  Morrii^  6  Martinet  Louit,  Rep,  676,  it  was  held,  that  the  owners  of  a 
steamboat  destroyed  by  fire  were  not  liable  to  the  freighters,  if  proper  diligence 
was  used.    Bot  that  decision  was  according  to  the  dvil  law,  which  is  not  so  strict 


(1)  It  Is  no  defence  for  the  esrrier,  that  the  goods  ars  taken  by  a  foreign  power  on  maptdoii 
of  being  oontFftband,  and  wmnictted,  if  the  owner  be  not  In  defeolt  Bpenoe  ▼.  Cbadwtek,10 
il<f.4JRI.N.B.61T. 

Bat  the  ownen  of  yeaeb  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  are  not  held  to  the  liability  of  oommon 
earriers  of  the  prodnctg  whloh  they  own  Jointly  with  the  crew.  They  are  like  other  tnisteei, 
liable  only  for  ordinary  cars.   Joy  v.  Allen,  2  Wood,  4  if.  J?.  808. 

(2)  Embenlement  If  not  a  peril  of  the  tea,  by  the  maritime  law.  King  v.  Bhcphcrd, 
8A»y«Jt.849. 
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are  transferred  from  the  ship  or  the  lighter  to  the  warehouse, 
this  extraordinary  responsibility  ends,  and  the  warehouseman 
is  not  so  responsible.^ 

It  is  often  a  difficult  point  to  determine,  whether  the  disas- 
ter happened  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  or  unavoidable  accident, 
or  by  the  fault,  negligence  or  want  of  skill  of  the  master.  *If 
a  rock  or  a  sand  bar  be  generally  known,  and  the  ship  be  not 
forced  upon  it  by  adverse  winds  or  tempests,  the  loss  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  fault  of  the  master.  But  if  the  ship  be  forced 
upon  such  rock  or  shallow  by  winds  or  tempests,  or  if  the  bar 
was  occasioned  by  a  recent  and  sudden  collection  of  sand,  in 
a  place  where  ships  could  before  sail  with  safety,  the  loss  is 
to  be  attributed  to  a  peril  of  the  sea,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
vis  major  or  cmvs  fori/aibis  of  the  civil  law.'*  What  is  an 
excusable  peril,  depends  a  good  deal  upon  usage,  and  the 
sense  and  practice  of  merchants ;  and  it  is  a  question  of  fact, 
to  be  settled  by  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  case.  The 
English  statute  law  of  26  Geo.  III.  c.  86,  and  53  Geo.  III.  c. 
159,  has  exempted  ship-owners  in  some  of  these  hard  cases; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  statute  in  Massachusetts,  passed 
in  1818,  and  re-enacted  in  the  Ke vised  Statutes  of  1835,  limit- 
ing the  responsibility  of  owners  for  the  acts  of  the  master  and 
mariners  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  and  of  a  similar 
statute  in  Maine,<'  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  statute  exemp- 
tions in  this  country.^i  (1)    The  owner  is  bound  for  the  whole 


00  this  poiot  But  the  owner  is  liable  to  the  freighter  for  damages  arisiog  from  fire 
to  the  ship,  oocasioned  by  gross  and  catpable  negligeaoe  io  the  mode  of  fitting  up 
the  ahip^  or  otherwise.  Hunter  v.  The  Owners  of  the  Morning  Star,  Newfcund- 
land  Rtp,  270. 

*  Oarride  v.  Trent  and  Mersej  NavigaUoo  Company,  4  Term  Rep,  681. 
^  Smith  ▼.  Shepherd,  cited  in  Abbott  on  Shipping,  part  8.  c.  4.  see.  1. 

*  Lawe  of  Maine,  toI.  L  c.  14.  sec.  8. 

'  The  authority  of  the  master  to  contract  for  and  bind  the  owners,  without 
some  special  provision  to  the  contrary,  must  be  measured  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  ship  belongs.  He  cannot  bind  the  owners  beyond  the  laws  of 
then:  own  conntiy,  and  by  the  foreign  law.  Pope  ▼.  Nickeraon,  8  Story* e  R, 
476,  6. 


(1)  A  recsnt  set  of  oongreM,  eatiOed  anaetio  UmU  the  lidMUty  ^ehip-ownere,  Ae.  (pt— ed 
ICareh  8,  1861,)  his  Introdaoed  new  and  important  prorldoni  in  the  laws  of  tlie  Uaited 
Btatca. 

Tlie  ownen  of  ihips  sre  not  to  be  held  liable  for  lo«  or  damage  to  the  oaigo^  bj  reason  of 
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amount  of  the  injury  done  hy  the  master  or  crew,  unless 
where  ordinances  or  statutes  have  established  a  different  rule.^ 

Not  so  abroad,  for  by  the  general  maritime  law  of  Eu- 
*218    rope,  the  *responsibility  of  owners  of  yessels  for  the 

wrongfol  acts  of  masters,  is  limited  to  the  value  of  the 
yessel  and  freight,  and  by  abandoning  them  to  the  creditor, 
they  may  discharge  themselves-**  And  it  appears  very  clearly, 
that  by  the  general  maritime  law,  a  lien  exists  in  favour  of 
the  merchant  who  ships  merchandise  in  a  vessel  on  freight, 
against  the  vessel  for  the  non-performance  of  the  contract  of 
affreightment,  under  the  bill  of  lading,  entered  into  by  the 
master  in  his  quality  of  master,  and  that  it  may  be  enforced 
by  process  in  rem.  The  ship  itself,  in  specie,  is  considered 
as  a  security  to  the  merchant  who  lades  goods  on  board  of 
her,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  vessel  be  in  ihe 


*  See  ToL  ii.  606,  and  tupra,  p.  207,  where  the  ezemptioos  from  respon&ibiiity 
QDder  the  English  statutes  are  stated.    2  Siorjft  R,  474. 

^  Conitdat  de  la  Mer,  tome  ii.  41.  Codigo  de  Commereio  of  Spain,  1829,  art 
622.  JSmengcny  ContraU  a  la  Oroue^  c.  4.  sec  11,  -who  refers  to  the  principal 
foreign  authorities  on  the  point.  Bovlay  Paty,  Court  de  Droit  Com. tome  L  268 — 
298.  The  latter  discusses  the  subject  with  his  usual  comprehensive  erudition. 
See,  also,  Pope  t.  Ifickerson,  8  Stonft  R,  465.  474. 


lire  hsppening  to  rar  on  board  the  venel,  onleM  (he  fire  was  caused  by  fKHr  design  or  neglect^ 
bat  any  other  q>ecla]  contract  may  be  made. 

Nor  will  they  be  liable  as  carrien  for  the  yalne  of  any  platlna,  or  other  piecioiu  metals,  st<N]es 
or  jewelry  generally,  «r  for  the  bills  of  any  bank  or  public  body,  unless,  at  the  time  of  their 
lading,  a  note  in  writing,  of  their  tme  character  and  value,  be  given  to  tlie  owners  or  their 
agent,  and  the  same  be  entered  on  the  bill  of  Iadii]g  therefor ;  and  In  no  case  wDl  they  be  liable 
beyond  the  valoe  so  notified  and  entered. 

Kor  will  they  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  injury  to  property  on  board,  whether  by  embezdement, 
collision,  forfeiture,  or  any  other  cause,  beyond  the  value  of  (heir  respective  interests  in  sndi 
vessel  and  freight  then  pending,  unless  soch  loss  or  li^ury  oceur  by  their  knowledge  or  privity. 

Where  the  sum  to  which  the  shippers  may  be  entitled  is  to  be  paid  to  several,  it  is  to  be  paid 
in  prqMrtion  to  their  respective  losses ;  and  proceedings  for  an  apportionment  may  be  taken  in 
any  court.  The  owners  will  discharge  their  duty  under  the  act,  by  transferring  their  Interests, 
under  the  direction  of  a  proper  court,  to  a  trustee,  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  entitled. 

Chartetera  who  man,  victual  and  Davigate  vessels  at  their  own  expense,  or  by  their  own  pn>- 
eurement,  will  be  deemed  owners  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  The  foregoing  provisions  do  not 
aflSeot  the  liability  of  masters,  oCBcers  or  mariners,  on  account  of  embezzlement,  loss  or  li\)ury  to 
property,  or  by  reason  of  their  fraud,  negligence  or  malversation,  even  though  ttiey  be  part- 
owners. 

The  shipping  of  oil  of  vitriol,  unslacked  lime,  inflammable  matches  or  gunpowder,  on  board  a 
vessel  taking  freight  for  divers  persons,  without  giving  a  note  in  writing  at  the  time,  expressing 
their  nature  to  t&e  proper  officer  in  charge,  subjects  the  person  so  doing  to  a  forfeiture  to  the 
United  States  of  one  thousand  doDan. 

The  act  does  not  apply  to  the  owners  of  canal-boats,  barges  or  lighten,  nor  to  vessels  of  any 
dHoripUon  iehattoever,  m&A  4»  Weert  or  inland  nattgation. 
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employment  of  the  owner  directly,  or  be  let  by  a  charter- 
party  to  a  hirer,  who  was  to  have  the  whole  control  of  her. 
By  customj  says  Cleirac,  the  ship  is  bound  to  the  merohcmdisey 
and  the  merchandise  to  the  ship.^ 

By  the  civil  law,  the  owners  were  responsible  in  soUdo^  for 
all  the  obligations  of  the  master,  in  his  character  of  master, 
to  their  full  extent,  whether  arising  ex  contractu  or  ex  de- 
licto. But  by  the  maritime  law,  the  owner  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  wrongful  acts  of  the  master  beyond  his  interest 
in  the  vessel  and  freight,  and  by  abandoning  them  he  is  dis- 
charged, whjle  the  ship^ontinues  liable  in  specie,  and  the 
shipper  has  so  far  a  privilege  against  it  over  the  general 
creditors.'* 

(6.)  Of  the  duties  of  the  shipper. 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  general  duties  of  the  master. 
Those  on  the  part  of  the  charterer  are,  to  use  the  ship  in  a 


*  U»  et  C<nUume»  de  la  Mer,  72.  Ibid,  608.  Navigation  de»  RiviereSf  art  18| 
19.  C<mtuiat  de  la  Mer,  tome  iL  pp.  80. 90. 104. 456.  c.  68.  68. 72.  269.  289.  Ord. 
de  la  Marine,  1. 14. 16.  1  Valine  Cam,  862.  Lord  Tenterden,  in  his  Treatiee  on 
Shipping,  170,  admits  this  to  be  the  rule  of  the  maritime  law,  but  denies  that  the 
court  of  admiralty,  in  England,  has  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  lien  upon  the  ship  in 
behalf  of  the  ehipper.  That  principle  of  maritime  law,  therefore,  lays  dormant,  from 
the  want  of  a  court  of  law  or  equity  to  enforce  it  in  rem.  But  in  the  case  of  The 
Rebecca,  in  the  admiralty  court  of  the  District  of  Maine,  Judg^  Ware  thought  him- 
self bound,  and  on  solid  grounds,  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  marine  law,  and  he 
gave  a  remedy  in  rem  against  the  yessel,  in  favour  of  the  shipper,  for  the  wrongful 
acts  of  the  master.     Ware' e  Jiep,  ISS,    The  Phebe,  t6tc^  268.  S.  P. 

^  This,  says  Emerigon,  (Contraie  a  la  Chroeee,  c.  4.  sec.  11,)  was  the  nautical  law 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
marine,  and  he  refers,  for  the  support  of  his  assertions,  to  all  the  leading  text  autho- 
rities; and  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  settled  law  of  the  maritime  nations  of  continental 
Europe.  But  this  limitation  of  the  owner's  responsibility,  so  far  as  regards  the 
&ultB  of  the  master,  has  never  been  adopted  in  England  or  in  this  country,  except 
by  special  statute  authority,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  the  common  law, 
like  the  dvil  law,  holds  the  owner  responsible,  without  any  such  limitation.  Ab- 
bott on  Shipping,  part  8.  c.  6.  Mr.  Justice  Ware,  in  the  case  of  The  Rebecca,  above 
dted,  has  examined  this  subject  with  deep  and  accurate  research,  and  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusion  with  the  judges  in  the  Louisiana  cases.  Porter,  J.,  in  Malpica  y. 
M*Eown,  1  Miller  e  Louie,  Rep,  269.  Martin,  J.,  in  Arayo  y.  Carvell)  ibid,  689. 
The  note  of  the  case  of  The  Rebecca,  in  the  third  edition  of  this  volume,  was  taken 
from  the  Juriet  The  opinion  of  the  learned  judge  is  now  more  fully  and  correctly 
given  in  his  own  volume  of  reports,  and  it  is,  as  far  as  the  subject  extends^  a  mas- 
terly examination  of  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  Europe. 
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lawful  manner,  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  let. 
Usually,  the  command  of  the  ship  is  reserved  to  the  owner, 
and  to  the  master  by  him  appointed,  and  the  merchant  has 
not  the  power  to  detain  the  ship  beyond  the  stipulated  time, 
or  employ  her  in  any  other  than  the  stipulated  service,  and  if 
he  does  he  must  answer  in  damages."^  K  the  freighter  puts 
on  board  prohibited  or  contraband  goods,  by  means  whereof 
the  ship  is  subjected  to  detention  and  forfeiture,  he  must  an- 
swer to  the  ship-owner  for  the  consequences  of  the  act>  And 
if  the  merchant  declines  to  lade  the  ship  according  to  con- 
tract, or  to  furnish  a  return  cargo,  as  he  had  engaged  to  do, 
he  must  render  in  damages  due  compensation  for  the  loss ; 
and  the  English  law  leaves  such  questions  at  large  to 
*219  a  jury,  without  *defining  beforehand  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation, in  imitation  of  some  of  the  ordinances  in  the 
maritime  codes. 

(7.)  Of  the  payment  of  freight. 

Freight,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  means  the 
price  for  the  actual  transportation  of  goods  by  sea  from  one 
place  to  another ;  but,  in  its  more  extensive  sense,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  all  rewards  or  compensation  paid  for  the  use  of  ships, 
including  the  transportation  of  passengers. <^  The  personal 
obligation  to  pay  freight  rests  either  on  the  charter-party,  or 
on  the  bill  of  lading,  by  which  the  payment  of  freight  is  made 
a  condition  of  delivery ;  (1)  and  the  general  rule  is,  that  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  at  the  place  of  destination,  according  to 
the  charter-party,  is  necessary  to  entitle  the  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel to  freight.  •  The  conveyance  and  delivery  of  the  cargo  form 
a  condition  precedent,  and  must  be  fulfilled.  A  partial  per- 
formance is  not  sufficient,  nor  can  a  partial  payment  or  rata- 
ble freight,  be  claimed,  except  in  special  cases,  and  those  cases 


*  LewiD  y.  East  India  Oompaoj,  Peake*t  Rep,  241. 
^  Smith  y.  Elder,  S  Johtu,  Hep,  105. 

•  Giles  y.  The  Cynthia,  1  Peierf^  Adm,  Rep,  206. 


(1)  Tho  tranafor  of  a  general  thip,  before  the  deXtrvrj  of  the  eargo^  paiMe  the  right  to  nie  for 
the  flrelght    Pelayo  t.  Fox,  9  Barr  R,  489. 
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are  exceptions  to  the  general  rale,  and  called  for  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity.*  (1) 

The  amount  of  freight  is  usually  fixed  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  if  there  be  no  agreement,  the  amount 
is  ascertained  by  the  usage  of  the  trade  and  the  reason  of  the 
ease.  If  the  hiring  b&  of  the  whole  ship,  or  for  an  entire  part 
of  her  for  the  voyage,  the  merchant  must  pay  the  freight, 
though  he  does  not  fully  lade  the  ship.  But  if  he  agrees  to 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  goods  put  on  board, 
and  does  not  agree  to  provide  a  full  cargo,  the  owner  can  de- 
mand payment  only  for  the  cargo  actually  shipped.  If  the 
merchant  agrees  to  furnish  a  return  cargo,  and  he  furnishes 
none,  and  lets  the  ship  return  in  ballast,  he  must  make  com- 
pensation to  the  amount  of  the  freight ;  and  this  is  sometimes 
termed  dead  freight,  in  contradistinction  to  freight  due  for  the 
actual  carriage  of  goods.^ 

*It  is  supposed  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Bell  *220 
V.  PuUer^^  that  the  master  would  be  entitled  to  freight 
for  bringing  back  the  outward  cargo,  if  it  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of,  thougluthe  charter-party  was  silent  as  to  a  return 
cargo.  It  would  stand  upon  the  equity  of  the  claim  to  dead 
freight.**  The  French  law,  in  such  a  case,  allows  freight  for 
bringing  back  the  cargo,  because  it  could  not  be  sold,  or  was 
not  permitted  to  be  landed.^ 


•  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  The  Ship  Hooper,  U.  8.  C,  C,  Mau.  May, 
1889,  8  Sumner^  542,  laid  down  the  general  rule,  that  freight  for  the  entire  voyage 
ooold  only  be  earned  by  a  dae  perfomumce  of  the  voyage;  and  that  the  only 
acknowledged  exception  10  where  there  is  no  delaalt  or  inability  of  the  carrier-ship 
to  perform  the  voyage,  and  the  ship-owner  is  ready  to  forward  tliem,  but  there  is 
a  de&nlt  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  or  he  waives  a  further  prosecution 
of  llie  voyage. 

^  RoeeuM,  note,  72, 78, 74, 76.  Edwin  v.  East  India  Oompany,  2  Vern,  Rep,  210. 
Atkinson  v.  Ritdiie,  10  Bate^  Rep,  680.  Peters,  J.,  in;Oiles  v.  The  Brig  Cynthia, 
1  Peterif  Adm,  Rep.  207. 

•  2  Taunt,  Rep,  286. 

'  Lawee  on  Charier-Pariiet^  162. 

•  Boulay  Paty,  tome  ii.  891.  In  the  case  of  the  Schooner  Volunteer  and  cargo, 
1  Sumner,  677,  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy,  after  a  skilful  criticism  of  the  English  cases,  was 


(1)  It  Is  no  defenoe  to  an  oetioo  fat  flretgbt,  that  there  was  an  unnecessary  deriatlmi,  and  a 
breach  of  sdpnlation,  not  to  take  the  goods  of  others  oa  board,  and  a  subaeqaent  ii\}ur7  to  the 
defendants  goods,  unless  snch  defanlti  be  shown  to  be  the  oanse  of  the  injnry.  Boater  v.  Baj- 
more,  1  Barret  R,  416. 
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If  there  be  no  agreement  in  the  case,  the  master  is  not 
bound  to  part  with  the  goods  until  the  freight  be  paid,  for  by 
the  common  law,  there  is  a  lien  on  the  goods  shipped  for  the 
freight  due  thereon,  whether  it  arise  under  a  common  bill  of 
lading,  or  under  a  charter-party,  though  the  lien  may  be 
waived  or  displaced  by  any  special  a^eement  inconsistent 
with  the  lien.*  But  if  the  master  refuses  to  deliver  the  goods 
for  other  cause  than  the  non-payment  of  freight,  he  cannot 
avail  himself  of  the  want  of  a  tender.  When  the  regulations 
of  the  revenue  require  the  goods  to  be  landed  and  deposited 
in  a  public  warehouse,  the  master  may  enter  them  in  his  own 
name,  and  preserve  the  lien.  The  shipper  o?  goods  on  freight 
has  a  lien  on  the  vessel  for  the  loss  of  the  goods,  by  reason 
of  the  non-performance  of  the  contract  entered  into  by  the 
master  in  the  bill  of  lading.  By  a  common  clause  in  char- 
ter-parties, the  owner  binds  the  ship,  and  the  charterer  binds 
the  cargo,  to  the  performance  of  all  the  covenants  in  the  char- 
ter-party, though  the  right  of  lien  for  freight  does  not  abso- 
lutely depend  on  any  covenant  to  pay  freight.  K  there  be 
/  such  a  covenant,  it  creates  a  lien  or  pledge  ob  the  cargo,  to  be 
/  enforced  by  a  suit  m  remn^  or  by  detaining  the  cargo  until  the 
I  freight  be  paid.**  The  English  courts  of  common  law  will  not 
allow  such  a  lien  to  be  enforced  by  the  admiralty  in  rem;  but 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  such  a  jurisdiction  are  admitted, 
and  not  invoked  in  vain  in  this  country,  and  the  lien  may  be 
enforced  by  process  m  rem^  against  the  vessel  or  the  proceeds 
of  the  cargo,  in  the  district  courts. «  The  ship-owner's  lien 
for  freight  is  gone  when  the  charterer  is  constituted  owner, 


of  opiDioo  that  the  owDer  would  be  entitled  to  hold  the  cargo  by  wajr  of  lien  ibr 
the  freight  Id  such  a  case.  Bat  the  owner  cannot  rightfully  refuse  to  land  the  cargo 
before  the  freight  is  paid  or  secured,  for  the  shipper  has  a  rights  after  the  goods  are 
unlivered,  to  examine  them,  and  to  see  whether  they  are  damaged,  and  to  hare 
the  damages,  if  any,  ascertained,  and  then,  after  the  discharge,  the  owner  has  the 
tight  to  detain  the  cargo  in  custody  until  payment  or  security  of  the  freight  Ah- 
holt  on  Shipping,  6th  Amer.  edit  Boston,  1846, 460.  1  Valin,  lib.  8.  tit  S.  art  81. 
p.  665.  PardMsm,  Droit  Com.  part  8.  Ut  4.  c.  8.  art  719.  Case  of  certain  Logs 
of  Mahogany,  2  Sumnsr,  601,  602. 

*  The  Schooner  Volunteer  and  cargo,  1  Sumnsr,  651. 
^  The  Schooner  Volunteer  and  cargo,  672,  573. 

•  Cleirae,  Ua  «t  Coultanea  Je  la  Mer,  72.  Boulay  Paty,  vol.  li.  297.  Crane  T. 
The  Rebecca,  War^%  Rep,  188.  The  Schooner  Volunteer  and  cargo,  1  Sumner , 
661. 
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and  takes  exclusive  possession  for  the  voyage,  *or  *221 
when  the  payment  of  the  freight  is,  by  agreement, 
postponed  beyond  the  time,  or  at  variance  with  the  time  and 
place,  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  But  without  a  plain  in- 
tent to  the  contrary,  the  ship-owner  will  not  be  presumed  to 
have  relinquished  his  lien  on  the  cargo  for  the  freight,  not- 
withstanding he  has  chartered  the  vessel  to  another.^  The 
general  right  of  the  master  and  owner  to  retain  the  goods  for 
the  freight,  is  equally  perfect,  whether  the  merchant  takes  the 
whole  vessel  by  a  charter-party,  or  sends  his  goods  in  a  ge- 
neral ship.  The  lien  applies,  whether  the  hire  of  the  vessel 
be  stipulated  in  a  charter-party,  or  the  freight  be  stipulated 
in  the  bill  of  lading.  The  owner  is  equally  the  carrier  in  both 
cases.  But  if,  instead  of  letting  the  use  of  the  ship  to  freight,  the 
vessel  itself  be  let  to  hire,  then  the  charterer  has  the  possession 
and  right  of  control ;  he  is  then  considered  as  owner  for  the 
voyage,  and  the  general  owner,  (1)  who  has  parted  with  the 
possession,  has  no  lien  on  the  cargo  for  the  hire  of  the  ship.^  (2) 
When  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  consignee  on  pay- 
ment of  freight,  the  consignee  makes  himself  responsible  by 
receiving  the  goods  under  the  usual  condition  expressed  in 
the  bill  of  lading.c  And  if  the  goods,  by  the  bill  of  lading, 
were  to  be  delivered  to  B.,  or  his  assigns,  he  or  they  paying 
freight,  and  the  assignee  receives  the  goods,  he  is  responsible 
to  the  master  for  the  freight,  under  the  implied  undertaking 
to  pay  it.<*    So,  if  the  master  delivers  the  goods  without  pay- 


•  Chandler  v.  Belden,  18  Johm,  Rep,  167.  Clarkaon  v.  Edes,  4  CmcerCa  Rep, 
470.  Rubles  ▼.  Buckoor,  1  Paints  Rep.  868.  Christie  v.  Lewis,  2  Brod.  ds  Bing, 
410.  Pickman  v.  Wood,  6  PUk,  Rep,  248.  Drinkwater  ▼.  The  Brig  Spartan, 
War^9  Rep.  149.    Feniandee  t.  SiWa,  1  MiUer'i  Louis,  Rep.  274. 

^  Drinkwater  r.  The  Brig  Spartan,  Ware's  Rep,  149.  Christie  v.  Lewis,  2  Brod, 
d:  Bing.  410.    Story,  J.,  in  Kleine  ▼.  Catara,  2  Qcdl.  Rep,  68. 

•  Roberts  r.  Holt»  2  Slww,  Rep.  482. 

•  Cock  V.  Taylor,  2  Camph.  N.  P.  Rep.  687,  afterwards  affirmed  in  K.  B.,  18 
Boat,  899.    Dougall  t.  Eemble,  8  Bing,  Rep.  888.  S.  P. 


(1)  See  anUj  ]>.  SIT,  note  1. 

(2)  Wbere  a  Tesael  is  hired  for  a  TOjage,  perMnu  whose  goods  are  carried  by  sach  Tetael  cannot 
be  held  responsible  to  the  owners  for  freight,  bat  only  to  the  hirer.  Perkins  v.  Hill,  2  Wood,  S 
jr.  R.  158.  Bat  if  the  owners,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  appoint  the  master,  and  oontiol 
the  flimlshing  and  navigation,  they  continae  in  powearion  ss  owner,  and  have  a  Hen  itr  frei|^t 
sttpolated  to  be  paid  by  the  charter'party.   Holmes  ▼.  Parenstedt,  6  Sandf,  A  C  JS.  97. 
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ment  of  the  freight,  he  may  sue  the  consignee  to 
*222  *whom  the  goods  were  to  be  delivered,  on  payment  of 
freight,  upon  an  implied  promise  to  pay  the  freight,  in 
consideration  of  his  letting  the  goods  out  of  his  hands  before 
payment.^  It  was  once  held,  that  if  the  master  parted  with 
the  goods  to  the  consignee  without  securing  his  freight,  he 
was  deprived  of  all  recourse  to  the  consignor ;  but  it  is  now 
decided  otherwise.  If  the  master  cannot  recover  the  freight 
from  the  consignee  to  whom  he  has  delivered  the  goods,  with- 
out receiving  the  freight,  he  still  has  his  remedy  over  on  the 
charter-party  against  the  shipper,  and  the  condition  precedent 
to  the  delivery  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading  was  intended  only 
for  the  master's  benefit.**  The  buyer  of  the  goods  from  the 
{consignee  is  not  answerable  for  Uie  freight,  for  that  would 
prove  to  be  a  most  inconvenient  check  to  the  transactions  of 
I  business ;  and  the  buyer  takes  independently  of  the  charge 
^  of  freight,  unless  that  charge  forms  part  of  the  terms  of  sale. 
Nor  would  he  be  liable  even  if  he  should  enter  the  goods  at 
the  custom-house  in  his  own  name,  while  the  freight  was  un- 
paid.c 

If  part  of  the  cargo  be  sold  on  the  voyage  from  necessity, 
the  owner,  as  we  have  seen,  pays  the  value  at  the  port  of  de- 
livery, deducting  his  freight,  equally  as  if  the  goods  had  ar- 
rived.   But  if  the  goods  be  prohibited  an  entry  by  the  govem- 
Iment  of  the  country,  and^sucF^oniDition  takes  place  after 
nhe  commencement  of  the  voyage,  and  the  cargo  be  brought 


*  Mansfield,  Ch,  J^  in  Brouocker  ▼.  Scott^  4  Taunt  Hep.  1. 

^  Tapley  v.  Martens,  8  Term  Hep,  451.  Christie  y.  Rowe,  1  ThunL  Rep.  800. 
Shepherd  ▼.  De  Bemalee^  13  Eatt^  565.  Abbott  on  Shipping,  5th  Am.  edit  Bos- 
ton, 1846,  p.  518.  Spencer  v.  White,  1  Iredeir$  iV.  C.  Hep.  286.  Laying  v.  Stew- 
art, 1  Watts  dt  Serg.  222.  Barker  v.  Havens,  17  Johnson,  284.  But  in  this  last 
case,  the  goods  were  owned  by  the  consignor,  and  shipped  on  his  account,  and  had 
that  not  been  the  case,  the  action  would  not  have  been  susUdned.  If  there  be  do 
charter-party,  the  shipper  was  held,  by  Lord  Tenterden,  not  to  be  liable  in  such  a 
case.  Drew  r.  Bird,  1  Moody  d:  Mason,  156.  In  Sanders  ▼.  Van  Zeller,  2  Gale  ^ 
Dav.  244.  S.  C.  8  Adol.  dt  Ell.  N.  S.  it  was  held  by  the  Q.  E  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  goods  under  the  bill  of  lading  by  the  consignee,  did  not  raise  an  inference  in 
law  of  a  contract  to  pay  the  freight,  though  the  bill  of  lading  stated,  A#  paying 
freight  for  the  same.  But  it  was  admitted  that  the  circumstances  might  be 
evidence  to  a  jury  of  such  a  contract  Independent  of  this  cose,  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  law  would  have  raised  such  a  contnict 

•  Artaza  t.  Smaliinece,  1  Esp,  iV.  P.  Rep,  28. 
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back,  the  freight  for  the  outward  voyage  has  been  held  to 
have  been  earned ;  and  the  case  was  distinguished  (though  I 
think  the  distinction  is  not  very  obvious)  from  that  of  a 
blockade  of  the  port  of  destination,  and  decided  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  French  ordinance  of  the  marine.*  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  just,  observes  *Valin,  than  that  the  *223 
outward  freight  should  be  allowed,  in  such  a  case, 
since  the  interruption  proceeds  from  an  extraordinary  cause, 
independent  of  the  ordinary  marine  perils.^  The  case  of 
a  blockade  of,  or  interdiction  of  commerce  with  the  port  of 
discharge,  after  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  is  held  to 
be  different ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  voyage  is  deemed  to  be 
broken  up,  and  the  charter-party  dissolved ;  ^and  if  the  cargo, 
by  reason  of  that  obstacle,  be  brought  back,  no  freight  is 
due.o  The  same  principle  applies  if  the  voyage  be  broken 
up  and  lost,  by  capture  upon  the  passage,  so  as  to  cause  a 
complete  defeasance  of  the  undertaking,  notwithstanding 
there  was  a  subsequent  recapture,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hir 
ramA  On  the  other  hand,  an  embargo  detaining  the  vessel 
at  the  port  of  departure,  or  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  does 
not,  of  itself,  work  a  dissolution  of  the  contract.  It  is  only  a 
temporaiy  restraint,  which  suspends,  for  a  time,  its  perform- 
ance, and  leaves  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  relation  to  each 
other  untouched.  K  the  ship  be  laden,  and  be  captured  be- 
fore she  breaks  ground,  and  afterwards  recaptured,  but  the 
voyage  broken  up,  the  ship-owners  are  not  entitled  to  any 
freight,  though,  by  the  usage  of  the  trade,  the  ship  was  laden 
at  their  expense.  It  is  requisite  that  the  ship^break  ground,  j 
to  give  an  inception  to  freigUt.^    It  is  the  same  thing  with  a 


,--#•••' 


•  Morgan  y.  losarance  Oompanj  of  North  America^  4  Dallas^  Rep,  455. 
^  Ord.  tit  Du  FrtU  art.  15.     Valine  ibid  Code  de  Commerce^  art  299. 

•  Scott  y.  Libbj,  2  Johns.  Rep,  886.  Liddard  v.  Lopee,  10  East's  Rep.  526. 
Bat  io  the  case  of  the  Two  Friends,  in  Edw.  R.  246,  Lord  Stowell  allowed  a  pro 
rata  freight,  though  the  ▼easel  did  not  reach  her  port  of  destination,  owing  to  a 
blockade;  though  in  general,  if  the  yoyage  be  not  performed,  the  rule  of  the 
admiralty,  like  that  of  the  oommon  law,  ii  to  deny  freight    The  Louisa,  1  Dodsoti, 

817. 
'  8  /^o6.  ilc/m.i^.  180. 

•  Hadley  r.  Clarke,  8  Term  Rep.  259.  M'Bride  ▼.  Marine  Insoranoe  Company, 
5  Johns,  Rep.  898.    Baylies  t.  Fettyplace,  7  Mas*.  Rep,  825. 

r  Curling  y.  Long,  \  Bos,  A  FtUL  684. 
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blockade  or  hostile  investment  of  the  port  of  departure. 
Such  an  obstacle  does  not  discharge  the  contract  of  affreight- 
ment because  it  is  merely  a  temporary  suspension  of 
*224:    *its  perfonnance  ;  and  the  ship-owner  may  detain  the 
/  goods  until  he  can  prosecute  the  voyage  with  safety,  or 

;  until  the  freighter  tenders  him  the  full  freight  This  was  the 
'  decision  in  the  case  of  Palmer  v.  Zorillard,*'  in  which  the 
doctrine  was  extensively  examined ;  and  it  was  shown,  by  a 
reference  to  the  foreign  ordinances,  and  the  soundest  classical 
writers  on  maritime  law,^  that  the  master,  in  the  case  of  such 
an  invincible  obstacle  of  a  temporary  nature  to  the  prosecu- 
tion oftEe  voyage,  is"  entitled  to  wait  for  the  removal  of  it, 
so  that  he  may«eam  his  freight,  unless  the  cargo. consists  of 
perishable  articles  which  cannot  endure  the  delay.  He  stands 
upon  a  principle  of  equity  which  pervades  the  maritime  law 
of  Europe,  if  he  refuses  to  surrender  the  cargo  to  the  shipper 
without  some  equitable  allowance  in  the  shape  of  freight,  for 
his  intermediate  serviced         *""     "^      ' 

WEen^the  goo3s15ecome  greatly  deteriorated  on  the  voyage, 
it  has  been  a  very  litigated  question,  whether  the  consignee 
was  bound  to  take  the  goods,  and  pay  the  freight,  or  whether 
he  might  not  abandon  the  goods  to  the  master  in  discbarge  of 
the  freight.  Yalin  and  Pothier  entertained  opposite  opinions 
upon  this  question.<^  The  former  insists,  that  the  regulation 
of  the  ordinance  holding  the  merchant  liable  for  freight  on 
deteriorated  goods,  without  the  right  to  abandon  them  in  dis- 
charge of  the  freight,  is  too  rigorous  to  be  compatible  with 
equity.  He  says  the  cargo  is  the  only  proper  fund  and  pledge 
for  the  freight,  and  that  Casaregis^  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
Pothier,  on  the  other  hand,  was  against  the  right  of  the  owner 
to  abandon  the  deteriorated  goods  in  discharge  of  the 
^225  ^freight ;  and  this  is  the  better  opinion,  and  the  one 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Oriawold  v.  The  IfevhTork 


>  16  John9,  Rep,  818. 

^  Ord.  de  la  Mar.  \\y,  8.  tit  8.  FreL  hi,  15,  and  tit  Charte-PaHit,  art  8.  Vor 
Hn,  h.  t  Pothier,  Charte-Partie,  Noa.  69. 100, 101.  Law  of  OUron,  art  4.  Con- 
eulat,  par  Boucher,  c.  80.  82.  84.  Roeeue,  de  Nav,  a  64.  Jaeobaen*$  Sea  Lowe,  by 
Frick,  296. 

•   Valin'e  Com,  tome  L  670.    Pothier,  ChartePartie, Na  59. 

'  Diee,  22.  n.  46,  and  Diec,  28.  n.  86,  87. 
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Insurance  Company, *•  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  marine,  and  of  Rotterdam,  and  with  the  new 
commercial  code  of  France;  and  the  latter  pnts  an  end  to  all 
farther  donbt  and  discussion  on  the  subject  in  France.**  The 
ship-owner  performs  his  engagement  when  he  carries  and  de- 
livers the  goods."  The  right  to' his  freight  then  becomes  ab- 
solute, and  the  carrier  is  no  more  an  insurer  of  the  soundness 
of  the  cargo,  as  against  the  perils  of  the  sea,  or  its  own  in- 
trinsic decay,  than  he  is  of  the  price  in  the  market  to  which 
it  is  carried.  If  he  has  conducted  himself  with  fidelity  and 
vigilance  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  he  has  no  concern  with 
the  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  cargo.  It  may  impair  the 
remedy  which  his  lien  afforded,  but  it  does  not  affect  his  per- 
sonal demand  against  the  shipper. 

If  casks  contain  wine,  rum  or  other  liquids,  or  sugar,  and 
the  contents  be  washed  out,  and  wasted,  and  lost,  by  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  casksarrivft  ftmpty^  no  frftiprTit  ia 
due  for  them  ;  but  the  ship-owner  would  still  be  entitled  to 
his  freight,  if  the  casks  were  well  stowed,  and  their  contents 
were  essentially  gone  by  leakage,  or  inherent  waste,  or  imper- 
fection of  the  casl 

Should  the  cargo  consist  of  live-stock,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  voyages  from  this  country  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
some  of  the  horses  or  cattle,  for  instance,  should  die  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  without  any  fault  or  negligence  of  the 
master  or  crew,  and  there  be  no  express  agreement  respecting 
the  payment  of  freight,  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  freight  is 
to  be  paid  for  all  that  were  putonboard.  But  if  the 
agreement  *was  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  them,  *226 
then  no  freight  is  due  for  those  that  die  on  the  voyage, 
as  the  contract  is  not,  in  that  case,  performed.**    The  foreign 


•  8  Johfo,  Rep,  321.  Mr.  Bell  sajs^  it  is  likewise  the  law  io  SooUand.  1  BelTi 
Com,  570.    JordftD  y.  Warren  Ins.  Co.  1  8iory*%  R,  842. 

^  Or<L  Ut  J)u  Fret,  art  26.  Ord,  of  Rotterdam,  art  165.  Code  de  Com.  art. 
805.  810.  Boulay  Faty,  tome  ii.  488.  The  foVeigD  ordioaoces  and  the  discussioiw 
of  the  foreign  jarists  on  this  litigated  question,  whether  the  merchant  can  ahandoo 
the  deteriorated  goods  when  brought  to  the  place  of  destination,  and  thereby  dis- 
charge himself  from  the  freight,  are  stated  at  large  in  Ahbott  on  Shipping,  6th  Am. 
edit  Boston,  1846,  pp.  616 — 628. 

•  Motloy,  b.  2.  c  4.  sec  14.    Frith  y.  Barker,  2  Johne.  Rep.  827. 
^  Dig,  14.  2. 10.    Moihy,  b.  2.  c.  4.  sec.  8. 

Vol.  m.  19 
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marine  law  allows  freight  paid  in  advance  to  be  recovered 
back,  if  the  goods  be  not  carried,  nor  the  voyage  performed, 
by  reason  of  any  event  not  imputable  to  the  shipper.*  The 
reason  is,  that  the  consideration  for  payment,  which  was  the 
carriage  of  the  goods,  has  failed.  But  the  marine  ordinances 
admit  that  the  parties  may  stipulate  that  the  freight  so  pre- 
viously advanced  shall,  at  all  events,  be  retained.  In  Waisan 
V.  Duykincky^  the  rule  of  the  marine  law  was  recognised, 
though  it  was  not  applied  to  that  case,  because  the  contract 
there  appeared  to  be,  that  the  freight  was  paid  for  receiving 
the  passenger  and  his  goods  on  board ;  and,  in  such  a  case, 
the  payment  is  to  be  retained,  though  the  vessel  and  cargo  be 
lost  on  the  voyage.  The  general  principle  of  the  marine  law 
was  admitted  in  the  fullest  latitude,  in  Origga  v.  Austin;^ 
and  whether  the  freight  previously  advanced  is  to  be  retained 
or  returned,  becomes  a  question  of  intention  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  contract.  The  French  ordinances  require  a  spe- 
cial agreement  to  enable  the  ship-owner  to  retain  the  freight 
paid  in  advance ;  and  Yalin  says,^^  that  many  authors  on 
maritime  jurisprudence,  as  Kuricke,  Loccenius  and  Straccha, 

will  not  allow  even  such  a  special  agreement  to  be 
*227    valid.®    *The  English  law  is  not  so  scrupulous,  and 

does  not  require  any  such  express  stipulation,  and 
allows  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  retain  the  previously  ad- 
vanced freight  to  be  more  easily  inferred.  In  De  SUvale  v. 
KenddU^^  the  Court  of  K.  B.  adopted  a  directly  opposite  prin- 
ciple, and  observed,  that  if  the  charter-party  was  silent,  the 


•  Ord..d€  la  Mar.  tit  Du  FreL  art  18.  Roeetu,  de  Nav.  et  Navlo^  n.  80.  CIH- 
raCf  Ub  Ut  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer^  42.    Code  de  Commerce^  art  802. 

^  8  Johne,  Rep.  886. 

•  2  Pick,  Rep,  20. 
^  Ccm.  tome  I  661. 

•  Biraeehot  in  hia  IVactaiui  de  Mercatwra^  tit  De  Nav.  part  8.  n.  24,  as  referred 
to  bj  Valin,  does  not  support  the  refereoce.  He  only  aays  it  was  a  question 
-whether  the  advanced  freight  was  to  be  relumed  when  tiie  goods  were  not  carried, 
and  that  a  ratable  freight^  in  such  case,  was  equitable. 

'  4  MesuU  ds  Selw.  87.  In  Saunders  v.  Drew,  8  Bamw.  dt  Addph,  445,  the 
doctrine  of  the  case  of  De  Silyale  y.  Kendall  was  admitted,  that  freight  paid  in 
advance  could  not  be  recovered  back  without  an  agreement  to  that  effect  The 
rule  in  this  country  is  more  reasonable,  and  it  requires  a  stipulation  that  the  freight 
paid  in  advance  is  not  to  be  returned  if  the  vojage  be  not  performed,  otherwise 
the  shipper  may  recover  it  back.    Pitman  t.  Hooper,  8  Sumtier,  60. 
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law  would  require  a  performance  of  the  voyage  before  freight 
was  due ;  but  the  parties  might  stipulate,  that  part  of  the 
freight  be  paid  in  anticipation,  and  be  made  free  from  subse- 
quent contingency  of  loss,  by  reason  of  loss  of  the  subsequent 
voyage.  If  freight  be  paid  in  advance,  and  there  be  no  ex- 
press stipulation  that  it  shall  be  returned  in  the  event  of  freight 
not  being  earned,  the  inference  is,  that  the  parties  did  not  in- 
tend that  the  payment  of  the  part  in  advance  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  risk  of  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  ;  and  without 
some  provision  of  that  kind,  a  new  implied  contract  to  that 
effect  could  not  be  raised.*  (1) 

The  question  as  to  the  right  to  a  ratable  freight,  arises 
in  two  cases :  (1.)  when  the  ship  has  performed  the  whole 
voyage,  and  has  brought  only  a  part  of  her  cargo  to  the 
place  of  destination ;  (2.)  when  she  has  not  performed  her 
whole  voyage,  and  the  goods  have  been  delivered  to  the 
merchant,  at  a  place  short  of  the  port  of  delivery.  In  the 
case  of  a  general  ship,  or  one  chartered  for  freight,  to  be 
paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  goods,  freight  is  due  for 
what  the  ship  delivers.^  The  contract,  in  such  a  case,  is 
divisible  in  its  own  nature.  But  if  the  ship  be  chartered  at 
a  specific  sum  for  the  voyage,  and  she  loses  part  of  her  cargo 
by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  and  conveys  the  resiSue^  it  has  been  a 
question,  whether  the  freight  could  be  apportioned.  The 
weight  of  authority,  in  the  English  books,  is  against  the 
apportionment  of  freight  in  such  a  case,<^  and  the 
question  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  ^and  deter-  *228 
mined  of  late  years.  It  has  been  held  that  the  con- 
tract of  affreightment  was  an  entire  contract;  and  unless 
fully  performed  by  delivery  of  the  whole  cargo,  no  freight 


'  See  AbboU  on  Shipping,  5th  Azn.  edit  Boston,  1S46,  pp.  496,  497. 

^  Ritchie  t.  Atkiiuoii,  10  Soift  Rep,  296. 

*  Bright  T.  Cowper,  1  BrownlaWf  21,  and  this  case  is  cited  with  approbation  hj 
Orose,  J.,  in  7  Term  Sep,  885.  Molyn^y  in  his  Lex  Mercaioria^  100,  is  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  freight  dne,  though  he  speaks  in  a  loose  and  qnestionable  manner. 
But  Abbott,  in  his  TVeatiee  on  Shipping,  5th  Am.  edit  Boston,  p.  524^  thinks  it 


(4)  Held,  in  Phelps  t.  Willianuon,  6  Saiu^,  &C.B,  678,  that  tMghi,  paid  in  adranoe  on  the  | 
usoal  bill  of  lading,  may  in  all  eaaet,  when  thegooda  hsTe  not  been  curried  and  dellTcred,  be  1 


reoorered  baeki  unlets  ihere  be  a  speelal  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
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was  due  under  the  cliarter-paiiy,  in  the  case  where  the  ship 
was  chartered  for  a  specific  sum  for  the  voyage.  The  de- 
livery of  the  whole  cargo  is,  in  such  a  case,  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  recovery  of  freight.  The  stipulated  voyage 
must  be  actually  performed.  A  partial  performance  is  not 
sufficient,  nor  can  a  partial  payment  be  claimed,  except  in 
special  cases.^ 

The  apportionment  of  freight  usually  happens  when  the 
ship  is  forced  into  a  port  short  of  her  destination,  and  cannot 
finish  the  voyage.  In  that  case,  if  the  owner  of  the  goods 
will  not  allow  the  master  a  reasonable  time  to  repair,  or  to 
proceed  in  another  ship,  the  master  will  be  entitled  to  the 
whole  freiffht,  because  the  freighter  is  the  cause  of  the  con- 

ter  refuses  to  go  on,  he  is  not  entitled  to  freight,  because  he 
has  not  performed  his  contract  To  entitle  himself  to  freight, 
the  master  must  proceed,  or  offer  to  proceed,  in  another  ves- 
sel, or  repair  his  own,  and  take  on  the  cargo ;  and  if  he  pro- 
ceeds, he  reassumes  his  usual  risk  of  losing  the  freight 
*229  by  *the  loss  of  the  cargo  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
voyage,  or  of  earning  freight  by  its  safe  arrival  and 
delivery  at  the  port  of  destination.  If,  however,  the  merchant 
accepts  the  goods  at  the  intermediate  port,  the  general  rule  of 
the  marine  law  is,  that  freight  is  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  voyage  performed,  and  the  law  will  imply 
such  a  contract.  This  doctrine  pervades  the  marine  ordi- 
nances and  writers  on  marine  law  ;*>  and  it  is  now  equally  well 
settled  in  the  English  and  American  law,  that  freight,  jpro 
rata  itineris,  is  due,  when  the  ship,  by  inevitable  necessity. 


bard  that  the  owners  should  lose  the  whole  henefit  of  the  voyage,  where  the 
object  of  it  has  been  in  part  performed,  and  no  blame  is  imputable  to  them.  Bolt, 
in  his  Syttem  of  Shipping,  Int  89,  says  that  a  partial  freight  is  dne  when  the  ship 
has  brought  part  of  the  goods  in  safety  to  the  place  of  destination,  for  a  propor- 
tionate benefit  has  been  received. 

>  Post  A  Russel  v.  Robertson,  1  Johns.  Rep.  24.  The  Ship  Hooper,  l[.  8,  C,  C 
JToM.  May,  1889.  8  Sumner,  542.  See,  also,  Clarke  v.  Gumell,  1  Buht  167. 
Cook  V.  Jennings,  7  Term  Rep,  881.  Osgood  v.  Groning,  2  Campb.  N.  F,  Rep.  466, 
in  which  the  necessity  of  a  precise  performance  of  the  covenant  to  transport  and 
deliver  the  cargo  is  required,  before  an  action  for  the  freight  can  be  maintained. 

^  LauM  of  OUron,  art.  4.  Ord.  of  Witbuy,  art  16.  Roccna,  n.  81.  Slraccha, 
d$  NavUfUi,  part  8.  n.  24.    Ord,  de  la  Afar.  liv.  8.  tit  8.    Du  Fret,  art  21,  22. 
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is  forced  into  a  port  short  of  her  destination,  and  is  nnable  to 
prosecute  the  voyage,  and  the  goods  are  there  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted  by  the  owner.  Such  acceptance  constitutes  the  basis 
of  the  rule  for  a  jpro  rata  freight ;  and  it  must  be  a  voluntary 
acceptance,  and  not  one  forced  upon  the  owner  by  any  illegal 
or  violent  proceeding.  The  numerous  cases  upon  which  this 
doctrine  is  sustained,  are  all  founded  upon  that  of  Luke  v. 
£/l/de,  and  that  case  rested  upon  the  decision  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  1733,  in  Lutwidge  <&  Sow  v.  Gret/.^  If  the  outward 
and  homeward  voyages  be  distinct,  freight  is  recoverable  for 
the  one,  though  the  other  be  not  performed.  But  if,  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  they  be  one  voyage,  and  the  ship  per- 
form the  outward,  and  fails  to  perform  the  homeward  voyage, 
no  freight  is  recoverable.** 

*The  rule  by  which  the  amount  of  the  ratable  freight  *230 
is  to  be  ascertained,  is,  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
voyage  had  been  performed  when  the  disaster  happened, 
which  compelled  the  vessel  to  seek  a  port,  according  to  the 
mode  of  adjustment  pursued  in  Zuke  v.  Lyde;  or  else  to  cal- 
culate how  much  of  the  voyage  had  been  performed,  when 
the  goods  arrived  at  the  port  of  necessity,  acifcording  to  the  ■ 
better  course  pursued  in  the  cases  in  this  country.c 


*  Cited  in  Abbott  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  Boston,  529, 5S0.  Luke  y.  Ljde, 
2  Burr.  883.  Cook  v.  JeniuDga,  7  Trnn  Hep.  881.  Hooter  t.  Priosep,  10  Easf» 
Rep.  878.  Liddard  y.  Lopes^  ibid.  526.  AhboU  im  Shipping,  id.  681.  RobioMn 
y.  Marine  losoraoce  Company,  2  Johnt.  Rep.  828.  Hortoo  y.  Uoion  los.  CompA- 
oy,  cited  in  CondifB  MarthaU  on  Ins.  281.  601.  Caze  ^  Richard  y.  Baltimore  lo- 
soraoce Compaoy,  7  Cranch^s  R.  868.  Annroyd  y.  Uoion  losoraoce  Compaoy,  8 
Binney,  487.  Welch  y.  Hicks^  6  Chwen's  R,  604.  Yaoce  y.  Clark,  1  MHUi^9 
Zotfti.  R.  824.  Tio  y.  Yaoce,  11  LauU  R.  199.  The  Ship  Hooper,  U.  S.  0.  0. 
Mat:  May,  1889,  8  Sumiier,  542.  Ylierboom  y.  Chapoiao,  18  Meewn  A  Wdwby, 
230.  lo  BaiUie  y.  Moudigliaoi,  Park,  on  In*,  c  2.  p.  70,  it  was  held  by  Lord  Maos- 
field,  that  as  between  the  owoers  of  the  ship  aod  cargo,  io  case  of  a  total  loss,  no 
freight  is  doe;  bat  if  part  of  the  cargo  be  sayed,  and  the  merchaot  takes  it,  freight 
pro  rata  is  due.  But  as  betweeo  the  owoers  of  the  cargo  aod  the  msorer,  the  lat- 
ter is  not  respoosible  for  freight.  See  Abbott  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  Boston, 
584,  note  1.  In  this  last  work  the  learned  American  editor,  pp.  647 — 660,  and  id, 
pp.  664 — 666,  has  collected  and  summarily  stated  the  American  cases  oo  this  re- 
fioed  aod  yexatious  question  of  a  pro  rata  freight 

^  Zmeet  on  Charter-Partiet,  149, 150.    Mackrell  y.Simood,  2  Cfhittjf$  Rep.  666. 

•  Marioe  losurance  Company  y.  Lenox,  cited  and  approyed  of  in  Robinson  y. 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  2  Johm.  Rep.  828.  Coffio  y.  Storer,  6  Mats.  Rep. 
262. 
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(8.)  Cf  lo88  from  cdUision  of  ships. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  subject  for  discussion  and  decision, 
and  various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  writers  on 
maritime  law.  The  evidence  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  col- 
lision is  of  difficult  access.  The  accident  usually  happens  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  or  in  a  storm,  and  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  confusion  and  agitation.  When  the  fact  is  clear, 
that  a  fault  was  committed  by  one  party,  or  that  he  was  in 
want  of  due  skill  or  care,  and  the  disaster  was  the  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  party  in  fault  must  pay  all  the  dam- 
ages. (1)  The  plaintiff  may  be  in  fault  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  his  recovering ; 
though  it  would  seem,  that  if  he  or  his  agents  substantially 
contributed  to  the  injury,  he  cannot  recover.*  (2)  There  are 
settled  nautical  rules,  by  which,  in  most  cases,  the  want  of 
skill,  or  care,  or  duty,  may  be  ascertained.  Thus  the  vessel 
that  has  the  wind  free,  or  is  sailing  before  or  with  the  wind, 
must  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  vessel  that  is  close-hauled,  or 
sailing  by  or  against  it^    The  vessel  on  the  starboard  tack 


*  Raido  y.  Mitcbel],  9  Carr,  d:  Payne,  613.  Baron  Parke»  in  the  case  of  The 
Bridge  V.  The  Grand  Junction  Railway  Companj,  8  Mee,  ds  Wel^  244.  Botterfield 
T.  Forrester,  11  East,  60.  88,  E.  C.  L,  R,  254,  note.  Sills  y.  Brown,  9  Cart,  A 
Payne,  601.  By  whose  fault  the  ooUision  happened,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  a 
jury,  and  the  actual  damage  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  injury,  and  not  the 
probable  profits  at  the  port  of  destination,  is  the  measure  of  value  in  damages,  in 
cases  of  collision,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  insurance.  Smith  y.  Oondry,  1  Howard^s  U. 
8,  Rep,  28* 

^  Sills  y.  Brown,  9  Carr,  dt  Payne,  601.  The  custom  in  England,  in  the  case  of 
carriages  on  land  meeting  each  other  is,  that  each  driver  must  pass  to  his  own 
left  hand.  The  rule  is  directly  otherwise  in  this  country,  or  at  least  in  Massachu- 
setts and  New-York.  N.T.R,8,Z6  edit  yoL  L  8*78.  Eennard  y.  Burton,  Law 
Reporter,  July,  1846.  By  the  NeuhYork  Revised  Slattttee,  8d  edit.  vol.  L  869, 
steamboats  on  the  waters  of  that  state  meeting  each  other,  the  boats  are  to  pass 
on  the  starboard,  or  right  side  of  each  other.  Careful  regulations  are  made  in  re- 
spect to  the  safe  landing  of  passengers.    "When  two  steamboats  are  going  in  the 


0)  What  iB  reasonable  csre  wfll  depend  on  an;the  cironmstanoes  of  the  navlgaton.  Mach 
more  preeaation  is  required  during  tbggj  weather  or  near  (he  shore,  than  on  the  open  sea.  8ee 
Wells  T.  The  Bay  State,  DUt.  a  U.  S.M  ^'  Y,  N,  Y,  leg.  Obeenfer,  p.  199,  May,  1848.  7%e 
Buropa,  reported  In  U,  S.  Law  Mag,  Dec  1880,  p.  497.  In  the  last  ease,  the  snbject  of  inevita- 
ble accidents  is  well  disenaaed,  and  is  declared  by  Dr.  Loahington  to  exist  **  where  a  man  is 
panning  his  lawftd  avocation  in  a  lawfhl  manner,  and  something  occurs  which  no  ordinary 
skill  or  caution  could  prevent,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that  ooourrenee,  an  accident  takes 
place." 

(8)  Bee  j>Mi;  p.  881,  note  1. 
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has  a  right  to  keep  her  wind,  and  the  vessel  on  the  larboard 
tack  is  bonnd  to  give  way  to  the  other,  or  bear  np  or  heave 
about  to  avoid  danger,  or  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.* 
The  vessel  to  windward  is  to  keep  away  when  both  vessels  are 
going  the  same  course  in  a  narrow  channel,  and  there  is  dan- 
ger of  running  afoul  of  each  other.^  But  in  the  case 
of  a  steam-vessel,  *which  has  greater  power,  and  is  *281 
more  under  command,  she  is  bound  to  give  way  to  a 
vessel  with  sails.*'  (1)  So  a  neglect  of  due  means  to  check  a 
vessel  entering  a  river  or  harbour  where  others  lie  at  anchor, 
is  a  fault  which  creates  responsibility  for  damages  which  may 
ensue.<^    Where  the  collision  arose  by  vis  major^  or  physical 


same  direction,  they  must  not  approach  within  twenty  yards  of  each  other ;  and  in 
the  night  time,  each  boat  and  all  reasels  on  the  waters  of  the  state,  must  show 
good  and  soffieient  lights. 

»  The  Woodrop  Sims,  2  Dod,  Aim,  Rep.  88.  The  Thames,  6  Rob,  Adm.  Rep,  846. 
Jameson  v.  Drinkald,  12  Mwm,  US.  The  Celt)  8  Hogg,  Adm,  Rep,  821.  Raisin 
y.  Mitchell,  9  Carr,  ds  Payne^  618. 

^  Marsh  r.  Blythe,  1  dfOord^  860.  In  many  ports  there  are  Trinity  House 
regulations^  requiring  resseU  at  anchor  in  a  narigable  rirer,  or  port  of  much  com- 
merce, to  hare  a  light  hung  out  condpicuously  in  dark  nights.  It  was  said,  in 
Oarsly  ▼.  White,  21  Pick.  234,  that  there  was  no  general  and  absolute  usage  on 
the  subject^  and  that  the  omission  of  the  light  might  or  might  not  be  a  fatal  negli- 
gence, according  to  the  circumstances.  But  the  Oh.  J.  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Simpson 
▼.  Hand,  6  Wharton,  824,  more  justly  considered,  that  the  hoisting  of  a  light  in  a 
riyer  or  harbour  at  night,  amid  an  actiye  commerce,  was  a  precaution  imperiously 
demanded  by  prudence,  and  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  considered  otherwise 
than  as  negligence  per  te.  Train  ▼.  Steamboat  N.  A.  2  ^AT.  K  Legal  Obeerver,  67. 
S.P. 

a  The  Shannon,  2  Hogg.  Adm  Rep.  178.  In  the  case  of  Lowry  t.  The  Steam- 
boat Portland,  in  the  27.  3.  D.  O.  for  i£we^  January,  1889,  it  was  certified  by  ex- 
perienced narigators,  and  adjudged  by  the  court  as  the  rule  on  the  subject^  that 
when  two  vessels  approach  each  other,  both  having  a  free  or  fair  wind,  each  vessel 
passes  to  the  right;  and  that  a  steamer  was  considered  as  always  sailing  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  is  bound  to  do  whatever  a  sailing  vessel  going  free,  or  with  a  fiur 
wind,  would  be  required  to  do  under  similar  circumstances.  A  steamer  must  back 
her  engines  immediately  when  hailed  in  a  fog.  Case  of  The  Perth,  8  Hogg,  Adm, 
R,  414. 

*  The  Neptune  2d,  1  Dod,  Adm.  Rep,  467.  But  if  a  vessel  anchors  in  an  im- 
proper place,  as  in  the  thoroughrare  pass  of  a  river,  her  owner  must  abide  the 
consequences  of  a  collision,  unless  other  circumstances  alter  the  equity  of  the  case. 
Strout  V  Foster,  1  ffowarst'e  U.  8.  Rep.  89.    The  Trinity  House  Charter  of  Dept- 


(1)  See  St  John  v.  Paine,  10  Bote.  B,  667,  where  the  Supreme  Ooort  of  the  United  States 
adopt  these  roles  of  navlgatSon.    See,  also,  Newton  v.  Stebblnsi  id,  686. 


n/ 
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causes  exclusively,  and  wUJwut  any  negligence  or  favU  in 
amy  one^  open  or  concealed,  the  proprietors  of  the  ship  or 
cargo  injured  must  bear  their  own  loss,  and  it  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  apportionment,  or  contribution,  or  of  general  average 
in  any  form.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Boman  law,  and 
this  is  the  rule  of  the  maritime  law  of  Europe.*  The  great- 
est difSculty  on  the  subject  has  arisen  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  collision  proceeded  evidently  from  error,  neglect,  or  want 
of  sufficient  precaution,  but  the  neglect  or  fault  was  either 
inscrutable,  or  equally  imputable  to  both  parties.  In  this 
case,  of  llame  existing  which  is  undiscoverable,  the  marine 
law,  by  a  rusticum  judicium^  apportions  the  loss,  as  having 
arisen  equally  by  the  fault  of  both  parties.^     The  rule  is 


ford  StroDg,  for  the  Loodon  trade,  was  first  granted  by  Henry  YIH,  and  has  been 
renewed  and  modified  by  subsequent  kings.  The  Trinity  Hou»e  Rnles  of  1 840,  as 
stated  in  the  case  of  The  Friends,  in  the  Admiralty,  BUI.  Term^  1848, 1  Robifuon, 
Jr,  Adm.  R.  484,  declared  that  veesels  hating  the  wind  fair  shall  give  way  to  those 
on  the  wind ;  that  when  both  are  going  by  the  wind,  the  vessel  on  the  starboai'd 
tack  shall  keep  the  wind,  and  the  one  on  the  larboard  tack  bear  up,  thereby  passing 
eadi  on  the  larboard  hand ;  that  when  both  vessels  have  the  wind  free,  laige  or 
abeam,  and  meet»  they  shall  pass  each  other  in  the  same  way  on  the  larboard  hand, 
and  to  effect  it  the  helm  mustbe  put  to  port. 

Steam  vessels  are  considered  in  the  light  of  vessels  navigating  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  should  gire  way  to  sailing  vessels  on  a  wind  on  either  tack.  When  steam 
TCflsele  on  different  courses  must  necessarily  cross  so  near,  that  by  continuing  their 
courses  there  would  be  a  risk  of  coming  in  collision,  each  vessel  should  put  her 
helm  to  port,  so  as  always  to  pass  on  the  larboard  side  of  each  other.  A  steam 
ressel  passing  another  in  a  narrow  channel  must  always  leave  the  vessel  she  is 
passing  on  the  larboard  hand.  There  must  be  exceptions  to  these  rules,  says  Br. 
Lushington,  implied  by  common  sense ;  and  if  a  steamer  goes  with  great  rapidity 
in  hazy  weather  or  dark  nights,  she  is  responsible  for  collision.  The  Rose,  Adm. 
BUL  Term,  1 848.  See  MeCSOlocKn  Did,  for  the  Trinity  House  Regulations.  The 
difficulties  occurring  in  the  application  of  these  general  rules,  and  the  cases  which 
have  arisen  on  the  vexed  questions,  are  learnedly  examined  in  a  work  where  we 
should  not  haye  expected  such  a  discussion,  We^tminUer  Review  for  September, 
1844,  p.  117.  See,  also,  the  chapter  on  ''Collision,"  in  AbboU  an  Shipping^  5th 
Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  p.  228. 

■  Dig.  9.  2.  29.  Cdnmlat  de  la  Mer,  par  Boucher,  200—203.  AbboU  on  Skip- 
ping, part  8.  c.  8.  sec  12.  Marthall  on  Jnturanee,  498.  Parde$nu,  Droit  Com. 
tome  ill  No.  652.  Jameson  v.  Drinkald,  12  Moore,  148.  The  Ligo,  2  Bagg.  Adm. 
Bep.  856.  The  Woodrop  Sims,  2  Dod.  Rep.  85.  BeUe  Com.  voL  L  579,  580,  581. 
Story,  J.,  m  2  PhUlipe,  188,  2d  edit 

^  Cleirae,  He  et  Coutumee  de  la  Mer,  68.  The  Woodrop  Sims,  2  Dod.  Adm. 
Rep.  86.  The  De  Cock,  Eng.  Adm.  1 889.  The  Am.  Juriet,  January,  1840,  p.  464. 
Le  Keve  r.  Edin.  and  London  Shipping  Company,  BelPe  Com.  vol.  i  581,  note,  2d 
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universally  declared  by  all  the  foreign  ordinances  and  jurists ; 
and  its  equity  and  expediency  apply  equally  where  both 
parties  are  to  blame,  and  where  the  fault  cannot  be  detect- 
ed. But,  according  to  the  English  and  American  rule  in 
the  courts  of  conamon  law,  if  there  be  fault  or  want  of  care 
on  both  sides,  or  without  fault  on  either  side,  neither  party 
can  sue  the  other.^  (1)  The  general  rule  of  the  maritime 
law  is,  to  make  the  ships  contribute  equally,  withoutregard 
to  their  relative  value,  and  Valin  considers  this  to  be  the 
shorter,  plainer  and  better  rule.**  (2)    There  has  been  much 


edit  Reeres  t.  The  Ship  OoDstitiitioD,  Oilpin,  579.  Rogers  v.  RiTal,  District 
CoHrt  of  Mass,  Lata  Reporter  for  May,  1846,  p.  28. 

'  Yanderplanck  y.  Miller,  1  Moody  ds  Malhin,  169.  YennaU  ▼.  Garner,  1  Cromp. 
dt  Meesorit  21.  Simpeon  y.  Hand,  6  Wharton,  311.  Story,  J,  in  the  case  of  The 
Paragon,  Phillips  on  Im.  yoL  ii  188.  AbhoU  on  Shipping,  by  Story,  edit  1829, 
p.  854. 

^  Com,  tome  il  166.  The  Marine  Ordinance  of  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  in  1721, 
declares  that  the  damage  resulting  from  collisions  of  ships  shall  be  borne  equally, 
unless,  indeed,  the  collision  happened  by  design,  or  any  remarkable  iiEiult,  and  then 


0)  Broadwan  r.  Bwlgert,  7  R  Mon.  R.  89.  See  ante,  p.  980.  Bat  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  if 
to  be  undentood  to  mean  that  a  party  In  any  degree  In  defkuU  cannot  Tecover,  has  been  since 
qoallfled.  In  a  late  case,  the  district  Judge  of  the  Mmthem  district  of  New-York,  after  express- 
ing himself  better  satialled  with  the  mie  ibrfoidding  a  recovery  in  sneh  caaet,  said,  **  the  English 
admiralty  has  distinctly  laid  down  the  opposite  role,  (2  Dode,  B,  88,  The  Woodrop  Sims,)  and 
that  case  has  been  constantly  adhered  to."  8ee,  also,  OUpin^e  S.  579.  Waring  v.  Clarke,  5 
Bouf.  B.  508.  Story  on  BaUm%  008.  It  was  deemed,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  Eng- 
lish rale,  that  each  party  shonld  pay  one  haXfot  the  loss.  Wells  t.  The  Bay  State,  N,  Y,  Legal 
Oheerver,  p.  199,  May,  1648.    See  2  Arnold  on  Jhe,  808. 

In  cases  of  collision  on  land,  if  both  parties  are  goUty  of  negligence,  neither  can  recover 
against  the  other.  Parker  v.  Adams,  IS  MsL  B,  415.  Eennard  ▼.  Barton,  12  Sheplej/'e  {Maine) 
B,29. 

(8)  In  a  late  ease  It  was  held,  that  where  a  steamer  is  towing  a  Tsaiel,  and  a  collision  occurs, 
ii^aring  a  third  Tcssel,  both  the  steamer  and  Its  tow  are  Jointly  and  severally  liable,  if  both  were 
in  defoolt 

Bat  it  woald  seem  that  if  the  collision  ooearred  exdasirely  by  the  fknlt  of  one,  that  alone  Is 
liable.  Livingston  v.  Steam  B.  Express,  U.  &  C.  C,  Neuh  York  Legal  Obeervsr,  p.  401,  Nov., 
1648.  B,C  id.  Deo.,  1848,  p.  484.  On  appeal,  it  was  held,  that,  under  the  droamstsnees,  the 
steamer  was  liable.    The  Ibq>re8s,  1  Blatcl^brd  B,  865. 

Where  a  vessel  was  towed  by  a  steamor,  under  an  agreement  that  the  tow  should  be  at  the 
risk  of  its  masters  and  owners,  it  was  held  that  the  owners  of  the  steamer  were,  nevertheless, 
liable  for  injartes  to  the  tow,  arising  from  their  gross  negligence.  Alexander  v.  Greene,  7 
Bill  B,  688.  See.  also.  Sprout  v.  Hemmlngway,  14  Fidb,  B*  1.  Ante,  voL  11.  p.  608,  note  a 
and  (1.) 

Bat  see  the  case  of  Wells  v.  The  Steam  Navigation  Company,  8  Ocmut,  B.  804,  where  Aleae^ 
under  v.  Oreene  was  pointedly  condemned,  and  it  was  decided  Ihat  the  owners  of  a  towing  boat 
are  not  oommoa  carriers,  and  may  contract  for  a  restricted  liability. 

Common  carriers  are  liable  for  losses  caused  by  collisions  with  other  vessels  at  sea,  though  no 
fault  be  imputable  to  either  vesseL    Plaisled  v.r  Boston  ft  K.  8.  N.  Co.  87  Maine  B.  189. 

But  it  has  been  held,  in  another  case,  that  such  losses  are  within  the  exception  of  **  dangeis  of 
the  river."  Whitesides  v.  Thurikill,  18  ift  dk  MBep,  699. 
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difference  in  the  codes  and  authorities  in  maritime 
*232    law,  whether  the  cargo,  as  well  as  the  *ship,  was  to 

contribute  to  the  loss.  Yalin  contends  that  the  con- 
tribntion  is  only  between  the  ships,  and  that  the  cargoes  are 
totally  excluded  from  the  benefit,  as  well  as  from  the  burthen 
of  contribution  in  the  case  of  such  a  disaster.  But  in  Le 
Neve  V.  Edmtmrgh  amd  London  Shipping  Compcmyy  the  cargo 
of  the  ship  that  was  sunk  and  lost  by  tiie  collision,  received 
the  benefit  of  the  contribution.^ 

(9.)  Of  general  woerage. 

The  doctrine  of  general  average  ^ows  out  of  the  incidents 
of  a  mercantile  voyage,  and  the  duties  which  it  creates  apply 
equally  to  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  of  the  cargo.  General, 
gross  or  extraordinary  average,  means  a  contribution  made 
by  all  parties  concerned,  towards  a  loss  sustained  by  some 
of  the  parties  in  interest,  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  it  is 
called  general  or  gross  average,  because  it  falls  upon  the 
gross  amount  of  ship,  cargo  and  freight.  *» 


the  guilty  pArty  mast  bear  the  whole  I08&  Ord.  of  BaUerdamt  sec.  255, 256.  The 
Ordinance  of  Mamburfft  of  1781,  tit  8,  is  to  the  same  effect,  though  eveo  still  Dar> 
rower  in  the  exception.  The  loss,  under  that  ordinance,  is  assessed  as  a  commoD 
average  upon  both  vesselsi  freights  and  cargoes,  and  is  to  be  borne  one  half  by  each 
vessel  The  foreign  law  and  the  sentence  of  a  foreign  marine  court,  in  a  case  of 
collision  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  in  a  proceeding  in  rem,  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
fact  and  fitultleesness  of  the  collision,  and  of  the  apportionment ;  (2  Phillipe  on 
Ins,  2d  edit  182.  Smith  v.  Oondry,  1  Boward^e  U,  8.  Rep.  28,)  and  where  there  is 
DO  proof  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  crew  of  the  damaged  ship,  the 
insurer  is  liable  for  damages  occasioned  by  collision.  Stevene  dk  Benecke  on  Aver- 
age,  by  PMlHpe,  868.  Peters  v.  Warren  Ins.  Go.  vide  infra,  p.  802. 
*  This  case  was  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1824.    See  BelPe  Com,  vol  i. 

w 

580 — 588,  who  has  collected  and  digested  the  foreign  authorities  on  the  subject. 
By  the  English  statute  of  53  Geo.  IIL  c.  159,  ship-owners  were  protected  from  loss 
by  damage  done  to  other^essels  without  their  fault,  beyond  their  property  in  the 
ship,  freight,  apparel  and  furniture.  The  value  of  the  ship  doing  the  damage  is 
the  price  at  which  she  could  be  sold,  ascertained  by  a  valuation  and  appraise- 
ment (1)  Dobree  v.  Schroder,  2  Mylne  A  Craig,  489.  In  the  case  of  the  Dundee, 
it  was  held,  that  fUhing  etoree  of  a  Greenland  ship  were  liable  to  contribute  in 
compensation  for  damages  done  to  another  ship  by  collision,  as  appurtenances  to  a 
ship  of  that  character.  The  Dundee,  1  Hagg,  Adm,  Rep,  109. 
^  Particular  average  is  the  same  as  partial  loss,  and  is  to  be  borne  by  the  par- 

(1)  Under  this  statnte  it  has  been  hold,  Qiat  the  whole  freight  dae  or  to  grow  due  daring  the 
voyage,  b  liable  to  make  good  the  damage  arising  firom  coUUon.  1  JEb^.  L,AJDsi,B.  687. 
(The  Senaret,) 


I 
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By  the  Ehodian  law,  as  cited  in  the  Pandects,*  if  goods 
were  thrown  overboard,  in  a  case  of  extreme  peril,  to  lighten 
and  save  the  ship,  the  loss,  being  incurred  for  the  common 
benefit,  was  to  be  made  good  by  the  contribution  of  all.  The 
goods  must  not  be  swept  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  *for  then  the  loss  falls  entirely  upon  the  mer-  *233 
chant  or  ^his  insurer,  but  they  must  be  intentionally 
sacrificed  by  the  mind  and  agency  of  man,  for  iiie  safety  of 
the  ship  and  the  residue  of  the  cargo.  (1)  The  jettison  must  be 
made  for  sufficient  cause,  and  not  from  groundless  timidity. 
It  must  be  made  in  a  case  of  extremity,  when  the  ship  is  in 
danger  of  perishing  by  the  fury  of  a  storm,  or  is  labouring 
upon  rocks  or  shallows,  or  is  closely  pursued  by  pirates  or 
enemies ;  and  then,  if  the  ship  and  the  residue  of  the  cargo 
be  saved  by  means  of  the  sacrifice,  nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable  tiian  that  the  property  saved  should  bear  its  pro- 
portion of  the  loss.  The  doctrine  of  general  average  is  one 
of  those  rules  of  the  marine  law  which  is  built  upon  the 
plainest  principles  of  justice ;  and  it  has,  accordingly,  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  notice  and  adoption  of  all  the  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world.  The  title  in  the  Pandects,  De  lege 
Rhodia  de  Jactu^  has  been  the  basis  of  the  ordinances  of  modem 
Europe,  on  the  subject  of  general  average ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  jettison  was  transplanted  into  the  Boman  law  from  the  in- 
stitutes of  the  ancient  Bhodians.    A  jettison  is  only  permitted 


ties  immediately  ioterested.  Primage  and  average^  which  ore  mentioued  in  bills 
of  lading,  mean  a  small  compensation  or  datj  paid  to  the  master,  over  and  above 
the  freight)  for  his  care  and  trouble  as  to  the  goods.  It  belongs  to  him  of  right, 
and  it  is  not  understood  to  be  covered  by  the  policy  of  insurance.  For  these 
charges^  as  well  as  for  freight^  the  master  has  a  lien  on  the  cargo.  Park,  on  Jm. 
c.  6. 134.    Best  t.  Saunders,  1  Dantan  dt  Lloyd^  188. 

■  Dig,  14.  2. 1.  This  Rhodian  law  is  discussed  in  the  Pandects  by  Paulus,  PApi- 
nian  and  other  eminent  lawyers.  It  forms  the  subject  of  the  distinguished  com- 
mentaries of  Peekiui  and  VtnntiM,  in  the  treatise  Ad  Hem  Nautieam^  and  of  a 
treatise  of  Bynkershoeck ;  and  it  has  received  most  ample  illustrations  in  the  dis- 
sertations upon  it  by  numerous  other  civilians,  among  whom  may  be  selected  £me- 
rigon  and  Abbott 


(1)  Where  a  vessel,  in  immlnenk  peril  of  belog  driren  on  a  rooky  oosst,  where  wrsck  woold 
be  inevitable,  is  vohmtarily  itrsnded  on  a  less  dangerous  part  of  the  ooast|  a  proper  caw  tot 
general  avenge  ooomi.   Barnard  v.  Adamsi  10  ifoto..S.  STO^ 
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in  cases  of  extreme  neeessitj;^  and  the  foreign  ordinances^ 
require  that  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  the  supercargo,  if  on 
board,  should,  if  practicable,  be  previously  consulted ;  and  if 
the  master,  in  a  case  of  false  alarm,  makes  a  jettison,  there  is 
no  contribution.  The  master  is  responsible  for  the  due  exercise 
of  his  own  judgment  in  the  case  of  a  jettison.  He  has  the 
authority,  and  if  he  shows  a  necessity  of  the  sacrifice,  he  will 
be  excused,  whether  he  follows  the  advice  of  the  crew  or  not. 
The  crew  of  a  vessel  are  not  authorized  to  make  a  jettison  of 
any  part  of  the  cargo,  even  in  a  case  of  distress,  without  the 
order  of  the  master.  This  is  the  general  rule,  without  refer- 
ence to  extreme  cases.<^  A  regular  jettison,  says  Emerigon, 
is  that  which  takes  place  with  order,  and  without  confusion, 
and  is  founded  on  previous  deliberation.  Consultation  is  not 
indispensable  previous  to  the  sacrifice.  A  case  of  imminent 
danger  will  not  permit  it.  But  it  must  appear  that  the  act 
occasioning  the  loss  was  the  effect  of  judgment  and  will ; 
and  there  may  be  a  choice  of  perils  when  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  safety.  There  must  be  certain  loss  volun- 
*234:  tarily  incurred  for  the  common  benefit,  and  it  *is  not 
necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be  exposed  to  greater 
danger  than  she  otherwise  would  have  been.  To  avoid  an 
absolute  shipwreck,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  run 
the  vessel  ashore  in  a  place  which  appears  to  be  the  least 
dangerous,  and  that  will  form  a  case  of  general  average.^ 
The  irregular  jettison  is  valid,  for  it  takes  place  in  the  instant 
of  a  danger  which  is  imminent  and  appalling,  and  when  all 
formality  and  deliberation  would  be  out  of  season,  or  impos- 
sible. All  acts  are  precipitate,  and  commanded  by  that 
sense  of  self-preservation  when  life  is  in  jeopardy,  which  is 
irresistible,  and  sways  every  consideration.  Such  a  jettison 
is  a  species  of  shipwreck,  and  it  is  called  aemiruaufragium.^ 


•'  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  in  The  Gratitudiae,  8  Rob,  Adm,  Rep,  240. 
b  Law%  of  Oleron,  ait  S,  of  WUbuy,  20,  21.  SB.     Contulat  de  la  Met,  tome  vl  c. 
99.     Cude  de  Commerce,  art  410. 

•  The  Nimrod,  1  Ware'^  Rep,  14,  16. 

'  Sims  T.  Gurney  A  Smith,  4  Binney,  618.  1  Emerigon,  408.  Targa  says, 
that  duriDg  the  sixty  years  he  was  a  magistrate  in  the  (Toosulat  of  the  Sea,  at  Ge- 
noa, he  met  with  only  four  or  five  cases  of  a  regular  jettison,  and  they  were  suspi- 
cious by  reason  of  their  very  formalities. 

•  Conndai  de  la  Jfer,  c.  284.    Targa,  c.  68.    Cataregii,  DUc,  46.  n.  28. 
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The  captain  rnnst  first  begin  the  jettison  with  things  the 
least  necessary,  the  most  weighty,  and  of  least  value,  and 
nothing  but  the  greatest  extremity  would  excuse  the  master 
who  should  commence  the  jettison  with  money,  and  other 
precious  parts  of  the  cargo.* 

Before  contribution  takes  place,  it  must  appear  that  the 
goods  sacrificed  were  the  price  of  safety  to  the  rest, 
and  if  *the  ship  be  lost,  notwithstanding  the  jettison,  *235 
there  will  be  no  ground  for  contribution.**  All  damage 
arising  immediately  from  jettison,  or  other  act  of  necessity,  is 
to  be  a  matter  of  general  average ;  and,  therefore,  if,  in  cutting 
away  a  mast,  the  cargo  by  that  means  be  injured,  or  if,  in 
throwing  over  any  part  of  the  cargo,  other  parts  of  the  cargo 
be  injured,  the  damage  goes  into  general  average,  because  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  price  of  safety  to  the  residue 
of  the  property.^  So,  if  a  ship  be  injured  by  a  peril  of  the 
sea,  and  be  obliged  to  go  into  port  to  refit,  the  wages  and  pro- 
visions of  the  crew,  during  the  detention,  constitute  the  sub- 
ject of  general  average,  according  to  the  decisions  in  New- 
York  and  Massachusetts.**    Those  decisions  are  supported  by 


*  Code  di  Gammereef  art  411.  Emerigon,  tome  L  609,  has  beautifully  illustra- 
ted, from  Juvenal,  the  growth  and  progress  of  an  irregular  jettison,  and  that  immi- 
nent danger  and  absorbing  terror  which  justify  it  At  first  the  skill  of  the  pilot 
fiiils: 

Nftllam  prudentia  eani 
Reetoru  eanferret  opem. 

Catullus  becomes  restless  with  terror  as  the  danger  presses^  and  at  last  he  cries: 

Fundiie  qua  mea  sunt — 

PrcBcipiiare  volent  ptdeherrima. — Juvenal,  tat,  12. 

^  PothieTt  tit  Avaries,  n.  113.  Ko  contribution,  if  at  the  time  of  sacrificing  the 
cargo  there  was  no  possibility  of  saving  it  Crockett  y.  Dodge,  8  Ffiirfield,  190. 
No  loss  or  expense  is  considered  and  applied  as  general  average,  unless  it  was  in- 
tended to  save  the  remaining  property,  and  unless  it  accomplished  the  object 
Williams  v.  Suffolk  Ins.  Co.  U.  S.  C.  C.  Mas*,  May,  1839,  8  Sumner's  -R.  610. 

•  Maggrath  y.  Church,  1  Caineif  Rep.  196. 

'  Walden  v.  Le  Roy,  2  Cainet'  Rep.  263.  Padelford  v.  Boardman,  4  Matt.  Rep, 
548.  Potter  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  8  Sumner,  27.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  decided  that 
the  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew  during  an  emhargOy  go  into  a  general  average, 
and,  as  the  Ch.  J.  observed,  the  criterion  of  general  average  is,  when  the  expenses 
were  "  necessarily  and  unavoidably  incurred  for  the  general  safety  of  the  ship  and 
cargo."  Ins.  Company  of  N.  America  v.  Jones  <b  Clark,  2  Binney,  647.  The  case 
of  a  vessel  forced  into  port  by  tea  perils  and  damage  to  refit,  would  doubtless  be 
considered  as  equally  witbm  the  principle;    See  infra,  p.  802. 
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the  rule  as  laid  down  in  Beawes,^  and  they  are  in  coincidence 
with  the  law  and  practice  of  Holland  and  France. •>  Lord 
Tenterden,  in  his  treatise  on  shipping,©  observed,  that  the 
English  law  books  ifumished  no  decision  on  this  point,  and  he 
thought  it  susceptible  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  though  his  opi- 
nion was  evidently  against  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  charge 
for  contribution.  Since  he  wrote,  the  question  has  been  de- 
cided in  the  K.  B.  according  to  his  opinion,  and  in  a  case 
in  which  he  sustained  and  enforced  a  contrary  opinion  in  his 
character  of  counsel.^  The  result  of  the  decisions  in  Plv/rwmer 
V.  Wildman^  and  Power  v.  Whitmore^^  is,  that  where  the 
general  safety  requires  a  ship  to  go  into  port  to  refit,  by  rea- 
son of  some  peril,  the  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew" 
*236  during  the  *detenii6n,  are  not  the  subject  of  geSeral 
average ;  but  tne  other  necessary  expenses  of  going  into 
port,  and  of  preparing  for  the  refitting  the  ship,  by  unloading, 
warehousing  and  reloading  the  cargo,  are  general  average.^ 


»  Lex  Mercatoriot  voL  i  161. 

^  Eicardf  nfgoee  d^Amtterdcanf  280.    Emerigont  TroiU  dei  Ats,  tome  i  624. 

•  Abbott  on  Shipping,  5th  Am.  edit  1846,  p.  592. 
'  Power  T.  Whitmore,  4  Mcntle  it  Selto,  141. 

•  8  MaiUe  &  Selw.  482.  4  Jbid.  141.  S.  P.  Id  De  Vaux  y.  Salvador,  4  Add, 
A  Ellii,  420,  Lord  Deuman,  in  that  case,  relied  upon  the  nttt  pHui  case  of  Fletcher 
T.  Pole,  before  Lord  Mansfield,  in  1769,  and  cited  by  Parke  on  Jnt,  yoL  L  70;  and 
also  in  Robertson  y.  Ewer,  1  Term,  181.  He  seemed  to  admit  that  the  expenses 
of  wages  and  provisions,  in  such  cases^  might  go  into  contribution  as  between 
owners  and  freighters,  though  not  as  against  underwriters.  In  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina,  the  average  of  provisions  and  wages  of  the  crew,  whOe  the  vessel  is  de- 
tained in  a  port  of  necessity,  is  not  chaiiged  to  the  underwriters.  The  English  rule 
is  the  one  that  prevails.     Union  Bank  y.  Union  Ins.  Co.  Dudleye  Law  and  Eq. 

'  BeaweM,  L,  M,  161.  Ahboti  on  Shipping,  280.  1st  edit  Bedford  Com.  Ins. 
Company  v.  Parker,  2  Pick.  8,  and  Thornton  y.  U.  S.  Ins.  Company,  8  Fairfield, 
150,  support  the  position,  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  unloading  and  reloading 
the  cargo,  when  a  vessel  is  forced  into  a  port  to  refit,  are  to  be  brought  into  general 
average,  for  all  persons  concerned  are  interested  in  the  measures  requisite  to  com- 
plete the  voyage.  But  again,  the  labour  and  board  of  the  master  and  crew,  in 
relieving  a  vessel  cast  ashore  in  a  storm,  are  not  the  subject  of  general  average,  or 
chargeable  on  the  insurer ;  though  the  extra  hire  and  loss  on  the  sale  of  outfits  are 
general  average.  Giles  y.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  2  Metcalfs  R,  140.  The  case  of  Walden 
y.  Le  Roy,  2  Caines*  Rep,  268,  assumes,  that  those  expenses,  in  such  a  case,  go 
into  a  general  average ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  from  the  cases,  that  where 
the  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew  are  to  be  borne  by  general  contribution,  thoM 
other  expenses  are  equally  a  part  of  it    The  survey  to  ascertain  the  necessity  and 
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The  costs  of  the  repairs,  so  far  as  they  accrue  to  the  ship  alone 
as  a  benefit,  and  would  have  been  necessary  in  that  port,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ship  alone,  are  not  average.  Yet,  if  the  expense  of 
the  repairs  would  not  have  been  incurred  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cargo,  and  might  have  been  deferred  with  safety  to  the 
ship,  to  a  less  costly  port,  such  extra  expenses  is  general 
average. 

It  has  likewise  been  held,  that  the  wages  and  provisions  of 
the  crew,  during  a  capture  and  detention  for  adjudication,  are 
a  proper  subject  for  general  average  ;^  while  in  the  case  of  a 
vessel  detained  by  an  embargo,  they  are  not  so  subject,  and 
are  chargeable  exclusively  upon  the  freight.^  The  French 
ordinance  of  the  marine,  Pothier  and  Ricard,  all  agree,  that 
wages  and  provisions  are  not  a  subject  for  contribution  in  the 
case  of  an  embargo ;  and  yet,  it  has  beenheldy-^n  the  other 
hand,  by  the  Court  of  Errors  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1807, 
that  *they  were  in  such  case  the  subject  of  general  *237 
average.®  In  respect  to  the  wages  and  provisions  of 
the  crew,  while  the  vessel  was  detained  at  an  intermediate 
port,  by  fear  of  enemies,  and  waiting  for  convoy,  they  were 
allowed  to  form  the  subject  of  general  average  by  the  courts 
in  Holland,  amidst  confiicting  opinions,  and  after  very  pro- 
tracted and  exhausting  litigation.<^   We  cannot  but  lament  the 


extent  of  repairs  at  a  foreign  port,  may  be  ordered  by  a  court  of  admiralty,  or  by 
the  American  consul,  or  by  persons  voluntarily  appointed  by  the  master,  and  if  the 
damages  were  the  result  of  a  peril  insured,  the  underwriters  bear  the  expense  of 
the  survey.  Potter  t.  Ocean  Ins.  Oo,  8  Sumnert  27.  42.  .  The  whole  subject  is 
discussed  and  the  authorities  collected  in  Abbott  on  Shipping^  6th  Am.  ediL  Bos- 
ton, 1846,  pp.  595—602.  (1) 

*  Rieardf  nigoeB  cPAnuterdam,  279.  Bovlay  Paty^  tome  It.  444.  Leavenworth 
T.  Delafield.  1  Cainee  Rep,  574.    Kingston  t.  Girard,  4'Dallai  Rep.  274. 

^  Robertson  t.  Ewer,  1  Term  Rep,  127.  Penny  t.  Kew-Tork  Insurance  Com- 
pany, 8  Gained  Rep,  156.  M'Bride  t.  Marbe  Insurance  Company,  7  Johne,  Rep, 
481.    Harrod  t.  Lewis,  8  Martin' $  Louie,  Rep.  811. 

*  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  v.  Jones,  2  Binney^e  Rep,  547. 

'  Bynk,  QuateL  J,  Priv,  lib.  4.  c.  S5.     Bynkershoeck,  in  one  of  the  adjudged 


(1)  Two  ststDtes  of  New-York,  paMed  Feb.  19, 18t9,  and  March  29,1844,  glToa  the  Wardete  of  1 

the  port  of  New-York  exeinrive  powers  to  make  sanreya  of  yenela  deemed  nnflt  to  prooeed  f-^ 
to  sea,  and  to  Judge  of  repairs  necessary  for  Ihr 'safety  of  the  vessels  on  their  intended  veyage :  ' 
Held,  that  this  did  not  prevent  the  employment  of  a  private  individual  to  survey  a  vessel  Just  ar- 
rived in  a  damaged  condition,  before  discharge  of  eargo,  or  any  measures  taken  tot  a  Aiture  voy- 
age.   One  of  the  Judges  considered  the  laws  unconstitutional,  as  attempting  to  regulate  com- 
meroei   Port-wardens  ▼.  Osrtwrlght,  4  8i»a^.  &  C,  B,  289. 
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nncertainty  and  confosion  which  the  contradictory  rales  on 
this  subject  have  created.  There  is  no  principle  of  maritime 
law  that  has  been  followed  bj  more  yariations  in  practice 
than  this  perplexed  doctrine  of  general  average ;  and  the  rules 
of  contribution  in  different  countries,  and  before  different  tri- 
bunals, are  so  discordant,  and  manj  of  the  distinctions  are  so 
subtle  and  so  artificial,  that  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
reduce  them  to  the  shape  of  a  connected  and  orderly  system. 
The  French  jurists  complain  that  their  ancient  nautical  legis- 
lation left  the  question  of  contribution  very  much  at  large, 

and  subject  to  arbitrary  discretion,  and  they  commend 
*238    very  highly  the  regulations  *of  the  ordinance  and  of 

the  code  as  just  and  equitable,  and  marked  with  cer-« 
tainty  and  precision.* 

If  part  of  the  cargo  be  voluntarily  delivered  up  to  a  pirate, 
or  an  enemy,  by  way  of  ransom  or  contribution,  and  to  induce 
them  to  spare  the  vessel  and  residue  of  the  goods,  the  property 
saved  must  contribute  to  the  loss,  as  being  the  price  of  safety 
to  the  rest.  The  expense,  also,  of  unlading  the  goods,  to  re- 
pair damages  to  the  ship,  or  to  lighten  her  when  grounded, 
must  be  sustained  by  general  contribution ;  for  all  the  parties 
concerned  are  interested  in  the  measures  requisite  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  voyage.  If  the  masts,  cables  and  other 
equipments  of  the  vessel  be  cut  away,  to  save  her  in  a  case 
of  extremity,  their  value  must  be  made  good  by  contribution.  >> 


cases  which  he  cites,  complaios  that  the  ezistiog  usages  bad  extended  cootribation 
to  every  kind  of  danger,  and  frequently  comprehended  wages  and  provisions  of  the 
crew  as  proper  objects  of  it,  and  that  the  practice  might  be  abused  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  merchant  His  history  of  the  vexatious  litigation  in  these  cases  is  quite 
curious.  In  one  of  them,  the  Maritime  Court  at  Amsterdam,  in  November,  1697, 
and  again,  in  November,  1698,  adjudged  that  the  wages  and  provisions  were  a 
proper  subject  for  contribution.  The  decisions  were  affirmed,  on  appeal,  in  July, 
1700,  and  reversed  on  a  further  appeal,  in  July,  1710.  On  a  still  further  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Senate,  of  which  Bynkershoeck  was  a  member,  after  great  discua- 
sion  and  much  division  in  opinion,  the  original  decisions  of  the  Amsterdam  maritime 
judges  were  restored,  in  March,  1718.  Magens^  in  his  E$tay  on  Inturanee^  vol  i. 
66 — 69,  shows  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty  abroad,  as  well  as  in  England,  of 
settling  the  proper  items  for  a  general  average,  and  particuUrly  as  to  the  wages 
and  provisions  of  the  crew. 

»  Ord.  de  la  Mar.  tit  AvarUi,  art  7.  Code^  art  400,  401 .  Bovlay  Faty,  tome 
iv.  466. 

^  Ord,  de  la  Mar,  tit  AvartM,  art  6.  Valin'i  Com.  tome  il  166.  1  Emerigcn^ 
620, 621.    HenncQ  v.  Monro,  16  MartMt  Lows.  Rep.  449. 
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It  was  attempted,  in  the  case  of  Govinffton  v.  Roberta^*'  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  the  general  rule  to  the  case  of  the 
loss  of  a  mast,  in  carrying  an  nnnsoal  press  of  sail  to  escape 
from  an  enemy,  and  to  make  that  the  subject  of  general 
average ;  but  the  court  considered  that  to  be  no  more  than  a 
common  sea  risk.  All  casual  and  inevitable  damage  and  loss, 
as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  purposely  incurred,  are 
the  subject  of  particular  and  not  of  general  average.^ 

*If  tiie  ship  be  voluntarily  stranded,  to  escape  dan-  *239 
ger  from  tempests,  or  the  chase  of  an  enemy,  the  dama- 
ges resulting  from  that  act  are  to  be  borne  as  general  average, 
if  the  ship  be  afterwards  recovered  and  perform  her  voyage.^ 
Sut  if  the  ship  be  wholly  lost  or  destroyed,  by  the  act  of  run- 
ning her  ashore,  it  has  been  a  question  much  discussed,  and 
different  opinions  entertained,  whether  the  cargo  saved  was 


*  6  Bob,  a  FtdL  878.  SUff  v,  Looidaoa  State  loa  Oo.  18  Martin,  629,  to  S.P. 
Where  a  yessel  was  straDded  near  her  port  of  destination,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
relieyiDg  her,  the  cargo  was  put  into  lighters  and  forwarded  to  the  port,  and  during 
the  passage  in  the  lighters,  part  of  the  cargo  was  injured,  such  a  loss  to  the  cargo 
was  held  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  general  ayerage.  Lewis  y.  Williams,  1  HalPi 
N.  T,  Rep,  480. 

^  Emerigon,  tome  i.  622,  states  an  interesting  case  to  illustrate  the  general 
doctrine.  A  French  vessel,  being  pursued  by  two  cruisers  of  the  enemy,  the  master, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  hoisted  a  boat  into  the  sea,  furnished  with  a  mast  and  sail, 
and  a  lantern  at  the  mast-head,  and  then  changed  his  course,  and  sailed  during  the 
night  without  any  light  on  board  his  ship.  In  the  morning  no  enemy  was  in  sight ; 
and  the  value  of  the  boat  thus  Toluntarily  abandoned  for  the  common  safety,  was 
made  good  by  general  contribution. 

o  AbhoU  on  Skipping,  6th  Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  p^  687.  In  a  ease  of  yolun- 
tary  stranding,  if  it  be  done  to  save  the  cargo,  the  damage  to  the  ship  and  cargo  is 
the  subject  of  general  average ;  but  if  it  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  save  the  lives 
or  liberty  of  the  crew,  it  is  particular  average.  This  distinction,  Mr.  Benecke  says, 
b  conformable  to  the  practice  of  all  countries.  Benecke  an  the  Frinciplet  of  Jn- 
dmnnity,  220,  221.  The  principle  is^  that  if  a  vessel  be  run  ashore  voluntarily  to 
save  life,  and  is  lost»  and  would  unavoidably  have  been  lost  without  the  act^  it  is  not 
a  case  for  contribution  or  general  average,  for  nothing  was  saved,  and  no  property 
sacrificed  to  save  property.  Beneeke,  219.  8te9en$  it  Benecke,  6y  Phillipe  on 
Average,  84.  Meech  v.  Robinson,  4  Wharton,  860.  But  when  a  vessel  is  stranded, 
and  part  of  the  cargo  taken  on  shore  and  conveyed  to  the  place  of  destination  by 
land,  and  the  vessel  is  afterwards  recovered,  and  other  parts  of  the  cargo  reehipped 
and  carried  to  the  port  of  destination,  the  owners  of  the  cargo  landed  and  conveyed 
by  land  are  bound  to  contribute  to  the  extra  charges  and  expenses  incurred  by  tho 
master,  after  the  landing  of  tuck  cargoy  as  general  average.  The  rule  of  equity, 
reciprocity  and  equality  requires  it  Bevan  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  4  Wharton*» 
Rep,  801.    See^  also,  Benecke^  806,  807,  to  the  same  point 

Vol.  m.  20 
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bound  to  contribute  to  bear  the  loss  of  the  ship.  In  Brad- 
hurst  y.  The  Col/wmbian  Inaunmoe  Company ^^  the  ship,  in  a 
case  of  extremity,  was  Yolontarilj  run  ashore,  and  lost,  but 
the  cargo  was  saved ;  and  it  was  held  that  no  contribution 
was  to  be  levied  on  the  cargo  for  the  loss  of  the  ship.  The 
marine  ordinances,  and  writers  on  maritime  law,  were  con- 
sulted, and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them  was,  that  the 
cargo  never  contributed  for  the  ship,  if  she  was  lost  bj  means 
of  the  act  of  running  her  ashore.  But  in  two  subsequent 
cases,  where  the  ship  was  lost  under  like  circumstances,  it  was 
decided,  on  a  like  review  of  the  European  law,  that  the  loss 
was  to  be  repaired  by  general  average.^  The  question,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  foreign  and  domestic  authorities  so  materi- 
ally vary,  remains  yet  to  be  definitely  settl^'d.*' 

A  temporary  safety  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  entitle 
*240  the  *owners  of  the  property  sacrificed  to  contribution ; 
and  if  the  ship  survives  the  disaster,  and  be  afterwards 
lost  by  another,  still  the  goods  saved  in  the  second  disaster 
must  be  contributory  to  the  original  loss,  for  without  that  loss 
they  would  have  been  totally  destroyed.<i    Goods  shipped  on 


»  9  /oiliM.  Rep,  9.  Eppes  t.  Tncker,  4  CitJIL  846.  Seadder  y.  Bradford.  14  Pick, 
18. 8.  P. 

^  Case  Y.  Reilly,  8  WomK,  dr.  Rep,  298.  Gray  y.  Wain,  2  Serp,  <k  RawU,  229. 
Id  Scodder  t.  Bradford,  14  Pick,  18,  vbere  the  masto  were  cut  away,  but  the 
vessel  afterwards,  notwithstanding  that  sacrifice,  went  ashore  and  was  lost  it  was 
held,  that  the  cargo  saved  was  not  liable  to  a  general  average,  for  the  sacrifice  was 
unavailing. 

•  It  remains  to  be  settled  in  the  English  law.  Alihott  en  BMppinp^  6fh  Am. 
edit  Boston,  pp.  590, 591.  (1)  But  this  question  was  finally  settled  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  Golnmbian  Ins.  Company  v.  Ashl^, 
18  PHeri  Rep,  881.  Hie  court  reviewed  the  principal  authorities,  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  decided,  that  in  a  case  of  a  voluntary  stranding  of  the  ship  for  the 
common  safety,  and  to  save  the  crew  and  cargo  from  impending  peril,  followed  by 
a  total  loss  of  the  ship,  but  with  a  saving  of  the  cargo,  a  clear  case  of  general 
average  existed,  in  whidi  the  insurers  of  the  cargo  were  held  liable  to  contribute 
upon  that  principle  to  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  freight  See  the  cases  collected  and 
condensed  in  Ahboit  im  Shippin^^  6th  Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  p.  588,  note. 

'  FtfimiM;  in  Peekiwn  ad  legem  Rhodiofn,  246.  260.  Bwday  Paty,  tome  iv. 
448. 


OL)  The  rule  Is  now  setUed  ia  (he  English  ooarls.  In  aocordanoe  wilh  the  decision  in  18  Peten^ 
B,  ^,  awpra.  The  shipptf  who  pays  the  whole  tinoant  <^  salrage,  has  a  lien  on  the  goods 
for  the  amoont  of  the  oontrf  botions,  so  as  to  glre  him  an  Insurable  Interest  therein.  Briggs  v. 
The  Ship  Joan,  te.,  AssodaOon,  18  Xmo  •Tonraoj  Bep,  p.  178. 
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deck  contribute,  if  sayed,  bat  if  loet  bj  jettiBon,  thej  are  not 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  general  average,  and  the  owner  of 
the  goods  must  bear  the  loss  without  contribution ;  for  they, 
by  their  situation,  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation, 
and  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  peril.  Nor  is  the  carrier  in 
that  case  responsible  to  the  owner,  unless  the  goods  were 
stowed  on  deck  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  a  general 
custom  binding  him,  and  then  he  would  be  chargeable  with 
the  loss.^ 

It  becomes  an  important  inquiry  on  this  subject,  what  goods 
are  to  contribute,  and  in  what  proportions,  to  a  loss  volunta- 
rily incurred  for  the  common  safety^.  The  general  doctrine 
is,  that  aUthemerchandise,  of  whatever  kind  or  weight,  or  to 
whomsoever  1i)elonging,  contributes.  Goods  of  the  govern- 
ment are  liable  to  contribute  equally  with  ttose  of  other 


shippers.  The  contribution  is  made,  not  on  account  of  incum- 
brance to  the  ship,  but  of  safety  obtained,  and,  therefore,  bul- 
lion and  jewels  put  on  board  as  merchandise,  contribute 
according  to  their  full  value.  By  the  Ehodian  law,^  it  was 
deemed  just  that  all  should  contribute  to  whom  the  jettison 


•  Ccntulat  de  la  Mtt,  c.  188.    (ML  i$  la  Mat^  8.  8. 18.    Emwigon^  e.  12.  aec. 
48.    Smith  t.  Wright,  1  Cainei  Rep,  48.    Lenox  T.  U.  L  OompoDj,  8  Johtu,  Oat. 
US.    Boulay  Faitf,  tome  ir.  666.     Code  de  Commeree,  art  421.    Dodge  t.  Bartol, 
6  Ortenleaf,  286.    The  Brig  Thaddeua^  4  MaHirie  Louie,  Rep,  582.    AhboU  on 
Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  p.  678.     Btcry  on  BailmerUe,  889.     Johnston  y.  Cnne^ 
Kerr*e  N,  B,  Rep,  856.    Woloott  t.  Eagle  Ina  Company,  4  Pick,  429.    Bat  if  thej 
he  laden  on  ded^  aeeordmg  to  the  eueUnn  of  a  parHeular  trade,  they  are  entitled 
to  ooDtribntion  from  the  ^pH)vner8  for  a  lose  by  jettiaon.     Oould  t.  Oliver,  4 
Bingham,  N.  0.  184.    In  the  5th  Am.  edit  of  Abbott  p.  6lSf  there  ia  a  leaned 
note  by  the  English  editor,  Sergeant  Sbee,  on  the  exdnsion  of  goods  stowed  on 
deck  from  the  benefit  of  general  average,  and  the  general  rule  is  considered  to  he 
quite  inflexible,  that  goods  so  stowed  do  not  go  into  general  average.    Bat  the 
consent  of  the  owner  would  undoubtedly  relieve  the  master  from  responsibOity  for 
the  loss  of  goods  so  disposed.    In  addition  to  the  case  of  Qould  v.  Oliver,  the  case 
of  Milward  v.  Hibbard,  in  the  Q.  B.  2  Oale  A  Doe,  241.    2  Mann,  dc  O,  208,  de- 
clared against  any  general  inflexible  role  of  law,  that  for  goods  stowed  on  deck  the 
owner  should  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  general  average,  and  that  the  role 
depended  upon  circumstances,  and  the  evidence  of  commercial  men  respecting  the 
mages  of  the  trade.    See  AhboU  on  Shipping,  5th  Am.  edit  Boston,  pp.  586,  686. 
There  is  the  late  statute  of  5  VieL  prohibiting  the  caigo  of  vessels  clearing  from 
British  North  America,  between  September  and  May,  to  be  stowed  on  deck,  if  the 
vessel  be  laden  wholly  or  in  part  with  timber  or  wood  goods. 

«»  Dig,  14.  2.  2. 
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had  been  an  adyantage^  and  the  amount  was  to  be  apportioned 
accordiog  to  the  value  of  the  goods.  It  extended  to  the  effects 
and  clothes  of  eveiy  person,  and  even  to  the  ring  on  the 
finger,  but  not  to  the  provisions  on  board,  nor  to  the  persons 
of  freemen,  whose  lives  were  of  too  much  dignity  and  worth 
to  be  susceptible  of  valuation.  The  modem  marine  codes  do 
not  generally  go  to  the  extent  of  the  Shodian  law,  and  they 
vary  greatly  on  the  subject.  By  the  English  law,  the  wearing 
apparel,  jewels  and  olher  things  belonging  to  the  persons  of ' 

passengers  or  crew,  and  taken  on  board  for  private  use, 
*241    and  not  as  ^merchandise  for  transportation,  and  the 

provisions  and  stores  for  the  crew,  do  not  contribute  in 
a  case  of  general  average.^  The  common  rule,  according  to 
Magens,^  is,  that  what  articles  pay  freight  must  contribute, 
and  what  goods  'payno  freight  pay  no'aVSRige ;  and  that 
articles  contribute  according  to  their  value,  and  not  according 
to  weight  By  the  French  ordinance  of  the  marine,  as  well 
as  by  the  new  commercial  code,  provisions  and  the  clothes  of 
the  ship's  company  do  not  contribute;  but  usage  goes  further, 
and  does  not  subject  to  the  charge  of  general  average  either 
clothes,  jewels,  rings  or  baggage  of  the  passengers,  for  they 
are  considered  accessory  to  the  person.  Emerigon,  who  has, 
according  to  his  usual  manner,  collected  and  exhausted  all 
the  learning  appertaining  to  the  subject,  inclines  to  think 
with  Pothier,  that  by  strict  law  and  by  equity,  the  clothes 
and  jewels  of  passengers  ought  to  contribute.  But  Boulay 
Paty,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  new  code,  and  in  which  he 
draws  most  liberally  on  the  resources  of  Emerigon,  thinks 
they  ought  to  be  exempted,  and  that  the  existing  French 
usage  is  proper.© 

Instruments  of  defence  and  provisions  do  not  contribute, 
because  they  are  necessary  to  all ;  and  yet  if  they  are  sacri- 


*  AbboU  on  Shippingt  part  S.  cl  8.  sea  14. 
^  Magem  on  Inturanee,  toL  l  62,  68. 

«  Ord.  de  la  Mar,  tit.  Jhi  Fret.  art.  11.    Code  de  Commerce^  art.  419.    Pothier, 

tit  Det  Avariee,  d.  126.    1  Smerigon,  646.    Botday  Paty,  tome  ir.  661,  662.    In 

Brown  T.  StapletoD,  4  Bingham,  119, 12  B.  Moore,  834,  S.  C,  the  general  rule  waa 

I  dedared  to  be,  that  proYiaioos  for  the  crew  on  board  a  ehip  are  nsUkJjMrcetjMt  on 

I  board  for  the  purpose  of  commerce^and  do  not  contribnte  to  the  generaT  average^ 

even  when  the  cargoo^  the  Bhip^nsists  only  of  pasBeogers. 


/ 
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ficed  for  the  common  safety,  they  are  to  be  paid  for  by  con- 
tribution; nor  do  the^wages  of  seamen  contribnte  to  the  gene- 1 
ral  average,  except  inlke  single  instance  o^  the  ransom  of  the  | 
sEipI  They  are  exempted,  lest  the  apprehension  of  personal 
loss  should  restrain  them  from  making  the  requisite  sacrifice, 
and  the  hardships  and  perils  they  endure  will  entitle 
*them  to  an  exemption  from  further  distress.*  If  part  *242 
of  the  cargo  be  sold  for  the  necessities  of  the  ship,  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  compulsive  loan  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  case  of  jettison ;  and 
if  the  ship  be  afterwards  lost,  the  goods  saved  must  contribute 
\  towards  the  loss  of  the  goods  sold,  equally  as  if  they  had  been 
thrown  overboard  lA  lighten  llie  vessel.  In  such  a  case,  a 
portion  of  the  cargo,  according  to  Lord  Stowell,  is  abraded 
for  the  general  benefit^ 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the  doctrine  of  adjusting 
and  settling  a  general  average,<^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  goods  sacrificed,  as  well  as  the 
goods  saved,  if  the  vessel  arrives  at  the  port  of  destination,  ^ 
are  to  be  valued  at  the  clear  net  price  they  would  have  Ij^ 
yielded,  after  deducting  freight,  at  the  pbYTbf  discharge ;  and  ' 
tlhis  rule  is  founded  on  a  plain  principle  of  equity.<>    The  per- 
son whose  loss  has  procured  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  should  be  placed  on  equal  ground  with  those  persons 
whose  goods  had  safely  arrived,  and  that  can  only  be  by  con- 
sidering his  goods  to  have  also  arrived.    The  owners  of  the 
ship  contribute  according  to  her  value  at  the  end  of  the  voy- 
age, and  according  to  the  net  amount  of  the  freight  and  eam- 


*  1  Fmeriffon,  642. 

^  Hairi Em9rig<m on  Maritime  Loant,^^,  TheOratittidioe,8i2o5.^dfn.i2.264. 

*  Mr.  Benecke  has  discuased  at  lai|^e,  and  very  ably,  the  complicated  and  difficult 
subject  of  general  average,  and  the  adjustment  of  it;  and  to  him  I  must  refer  for 
a  more  minute  detail  of  the  baming  and  principles  applicable  to  the  case.  Prtn- 
sipUt  of  Indemnity,  c  6.  7. 

'  Tudor  y.  Macomber,  14  Pick,  84.  The  Gonaolato  dd  Mare,  and  the  usage  of 
diyers  countries,  made  a  distinction  as  to  the  rule  of  valuation,  and  they  took  the 
value  at  the  place  of  departure,  if  the  jettison  took  place  before  the  middle  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  value  at  the  place  of  discharge,  if  afterwards.  But  the  ordinance 
of  the  marine  did  not  make  any  sudi  distinction.  1  Bmerigon,  664.  If  the  vessel 
returns  to  the  port  of  departure,  or  to  some  neighbouring  port,  the  price  of  replacing 
the  goods  sacrificed,  or  the  cost  price,  including  .charges^  is.  the  role  lor  aettliiigtlid 
general  average.    Tudor  v.  Macomber,  14  Pick,  84. 
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ingB.    The  valae  of  the  vessel  lost  is  estimated  accord-  Lx 
*248    lug  *to  her  value  at  the  port  of  departiire,  making  ar 

reasonable  allowance  for  wear  or  tear  on  the  voyage 
np  to  the  time  of  the  disaster;  and  the  practice  in  this  conn- 
tiy,  or  at  least  it  is  the  practice  in  Boston,^  to  ascertain  the 
contributory  value  of  the  freight,  by  deducting  one  third  of  the 
gross  amount  As  to  losses  of  the  equipment  of  the  ship,  such 
as  masts,  cables  and  sails,  it  is  usual  to  deduct  one  third  from 
the  price  of  the  new  articles ;  for,  being  new,  they  will  be  of 
greater  value  than  the  articles  lost^  The  subject  of  the  ad- 
justment of  a  general  average  has  been  very  much  discussed 
in  some  of  the  modem  cases.  In  Lea/oeMDorth  v.  Ddafidd^^ 
which  was  tlie  case  of  a  vessel  captured  and  carried  in  for 
adjudication,  and  where  the  wages  and  provisions  of  the 
crew  went  into  general  average,  a  rule  of  adjustment  some- 
what peculiar  to  the  case  was  adopted  ;  for  no  disaster  had 
happened  to  injure  the  vessel  or  cargo.  In  Bed  v.  Smith^^ 
the  vessel  had  been  so  deteriorated  by  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
as  to  render  a  sale  of  her  abroad  necessary ;  and  the  general 
average  was  calculated  on  the  price  she  sold  for,  and  not  on 
four  fifths  of  her  original  value,  as  in  the  preceding  case  of 
capture.  In  adjusting  the  difficult  subject  of  contribution  to 
a  general  average,  one  rule  has  been  to  take  the  value  of  the 
ship  and  cargo  at  the  port  of  necessity,  or  place  where  the 
expense  was  incurred ;  and  if  there  be  no  price  of  ship  and 
cargo  at  such  a  place  to  be  well  and  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
the  parties  concerned  may  be  forced  to  recur  to  the  value  at 
the  port  and  time  of  departure  on  the  voyage.^    GQie  doctrine 

of  adjustment  underwent  a  very  full  discussion  in 
*244    Strong  v.  TJie  Nevy  York  Firemen^  s  *  Insurance  Comr 

pamy^^  and  it  was  there  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the 

«  8  Ma%on*t  Rep,  489. 

^  AhhoU  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit.  60*7.  Strong  r.  Fire  Im.  Companj,  11 
Johnt,  Rep.  828.  Simoodfl  r.  White,  2  Bamw.  d:  Creu,  805.  Oraj  r.  Wab,  S 
Serg,  <b  RawU,  229.  2S7,  258. 

•  1  Cainei^  Rep,  574. 

'  2  John*,.  Rep.  98. 
/       *  As  a  general  role,  the  valoatioD  of  the  cargo  in  the  biU  of  lading  is  oondwiTe 
j    between  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  in  the  adjastment  of  a 
general  average  in  the  home  port    Tudor  y.  Maoomber,  14  Pick,  84. 

f  11  Johns,  Rep.  828.  Lewis  t.  Williams,  1  HalPe  IT,  T,  Rep,  480.  Depan  t. 
Ocean  Ins.  Oompanj,  6  Cowen,  68.  S.  P. 
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master,  in  cases  proper  for  a  general  average,  to  cause  an  ad- 1^ 
j  ustment  to  be  made  upon  his  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination,  y^ 
and  that  he  had  a  lien  upon  the  cargo  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  the  contribution.  This  was  shown  to  be  the  maritime  law 
of  Europe.  When  the  general  average  was  thus  fairly  settled 
in  the  foreign  port,  according  to  the  usage  and  law  of  the  port^ 
it  was  binding  and  conclusive  as  to  the  items,  as  well  as  the 
apportionment  thereof^  upon  the  various  interests,  though 
settled  differently  from  what  it  would  have  been  in  the  home 
port.  The  very  same  principle  was  largely  examined  and  re- 
cognised in  JSimanda  v.  WkUe.^  If,  however,  it  was  not  a 
proper  case  for  a  general  average,  and  was  a  partial  loss  only, 
then  these  cases  do  not  apply,  and  a  foreign  adjustment, 
founded  in  mistake,  and  assuming  a  case  for  general  average, 
when  none  existed,  is  not  binding.^  With  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  average,  each  individual  is  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  sue  for  the  amount  of  his  share  when  adjusted ;  but  the 
English  practice  usually  is,  in  the  case  of  a  general  ship, 
where  there  are  many  consignees,  for  the  master,  before  he 
delivers  the  goods,  to  take  a  bond  from  the  different  merchants 
for  payment  of  their  portions  of  the  average  when  the  same 
shall  be  adjusted.^'  (1) 

*(9.)  Of  salvage.  *246 

Salvage  is  the  compensation  allowed  to  persons  by 


*■  2  Bamvh  is  Ore$i.  805.  Dalglish  t.  DavidtoD,  6  JDowL  A  Ryl  6.  Loring  y. 
NeptuDo  Ids.  Compaojr,  20  Pick,  41 1.  Thornton  t.  United  States  Ins.  CkNopanj,  8 
FoirJUld,  168. 

^  Lenox  r.  United  Ins.  Company,  8  /oAiu.  Cbs.  178.  Power  t.  Whitmore,  4 
MmUe  A  Bdw.  141. 

«  ^6^<<miS4t/»ptn^,  parts.  e.S.  sea  17.  The  captain  may  make  tbe  giviog  of 
the  average  bond  a  condition  of  the  delivery,  and  it  is  held  to  be  a  reasonable  con- 
dition in  support  of  a  right  founded  on  oommercial  usage.  CSole  v.  Bartlett^  4  Mil- 
Uf'$  Louis,  Rep,  180.  The  abeolute  owner  of  goods  is  liable  to  pay  a  general  av- 
erage ;  but  if  a  mere  consignee,  who  is  not  owner,  receives  them,  and  the  bill  of 
lading  saying,  "  he  paying  freight  and  demurrage,"  and  is  silent  as  to  general  aver- 
age, the  consignee  is  not  bound  to  pay  it,  though  he  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
mentioned.  He  is  liable  to  pay  freight  by  reason  of  the  condition  on  which  he 
receive  Ae  goods,  and  whidi  he  agrees  to  by  receiviDg '  £&e  goodsT  Scaife  v.  To- 
bias 3  Bamw,  A  Adoiph.  628. 


(1)  And  he  may  retain  the  goods  antil  the  amooat  eoDtribatsble  Is  paid.   OlUett  v.  EDIs,  11 
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whose  assistance  a  ship  or  its  cargo  has  been  saved  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  impending  danger,  or  recovered  from  actnal 
loss,  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  derelict  or  recapture ;  and  it  oflen 
forms  a  material  ingredient  in  the  discussions  and  ad- 
justment which  take  place  when  a  voyage  has  been  disas- 
trous.* The  equitable  doctrine  of  salvage  came  from  the 
Boman  law  ;^  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tions in  the  different  countries  of  Europe ;  and  whether  it  be 
a  civil  or  war  salvage,  it  is  equally  founded  on  the  principle 
of  rewarding  individual,  spontaneous  and  meritorious  ser^ 
vices,  rendered  in  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  others  on  the  sea,  (1)  or  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the 
sea.*'  It  is  chargeable  upon  the  owners,  who  receive  benefit, 
and  who  would  have  sustained  the  loss  if  it  had  not  been 
prevented  by  the  exertions  of  the  salvors.  The  allowance  of 
salvage  depends  frequently  on  positive  statute  regulations 
fixing  the  rate,  and  the  foreign  ordinances  contain  precise 
enactments  on  this  head,  though  salvage  is  said  to  be  a 
question  of  the  jus  gerdvum^  and  not  the  creature  of  local 
institutions,  like  a  mariner's  contract.^  The  regulation  of 
salvage,  by  the  statute  law  of  the  United  States,  is  confined 
to  cases  of  recapture.  (2)    In  the  case  of  shipwrecks,  or  dere- 


*  Salvage^  in  policies  of  iDsuruice,  says  Mr.  PhtI1ip0»  has  a  meaDiag  somewhat 
different)  and  it  applies  to  that  part  of  the  cargo  which  survives  the  peril  and  is 
saved,  and  is  to  be  charged  or  credited,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  adjustment  of 
total  losses. 

^  Dig.  8.  5.    . 

*  The  Caljpso,  2  Hogg,  Adm.  Rep.  217,  218.  Ware,  J^  in  The  Bee,  War^t  Rep. 
886.  The  Schooner  Emulous,  1  5Miiiii«r,  207.  In  the  case  of  a  ship  stranded  on 
a  sand-bank,  in  the  St  Lawrence,  infra  corpue  ecmitatue,  the  suit  for  salvage  was 
held  to  be  of  eommoo  law,  and  not  of  admhralty  jurisdiction.  Stuarfs  Lower  Car 
naiiaRtp.%\. 

*  lR<A.Adm.Rep.2lS.  The  statute  of  0  and  10  Fut  c.  99,  enaeU  regulations 
oo  the  subject  of  Salvage,  and  its  unskilful  enactments  are  exposed  in  the  Law 
Magadne  for  February,  1847,  art  2.  ' 


(1)  A  lien  fbr  Mirage  will  not  arise,  when  timber  at  low  tide  was  secured  to  prevent  it  being 
oarried  away  by  high  tide.  CKichotoon  r.  Chapman,  8  ff.  Blaete.  R.  854.)  And  U  teeme  it  will 
only  arise  for  resening  property  wrecked  on  tlie  ocean,  or  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
Baker  v.  Hoag,  8  Barb.  &  CL  Rep.  80&  8.  a  7  Barb,  &  a  Rep.  118.  Hennessey  r.  The  Yer^ 
salUea,  1  OwrUe  R.  858.  Williamson  v.  The  Alphonso,  1  Ourtie  R.  876.  The  righto  of  the 
««•  I  salTors  are  only  in  rem  ;  they  have  no  claim  in  pereonam  against  the  owners.    The  KmUem, 

(8)  The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  in  an  opinion  given  to  the  Becietaiy  of  State, 
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licts  at  sea,  and  rescue,  and  most  other  cases,  the  law  has 
not  fixed  any  certain  rate  of  salvage,  and  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. The  amount  to  be  allowed  varies  according  to  the 
labour  and  peril  incurred  by  the  salvors,  the  merit  of  their 
conduct,  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  the  degree  of 
danger  from  which  they  were  rescued.^  The  courts  are 
liberal  in  the  allowance  of  salvage  in  meritorious  cases,  as  a 
reward  for  the  service,  and  as  an  incentive  to  effort;  and  tl^ 
allowance  fluctuates  between  one  half,  one  third  and  one 
fourth  of  the  gross  or  net  proceeds  of  the  property  saved, 
but  one  third  has  been  the  most  usual  rate>  In  a  case  of 
derelict.  Sir  William  Scott  observed,  that  in  no  instance, 
except  where  the  crown  alone  was  concerned,  and  where  no 
claim  had  been  given  for  a  private  owner,  had  more 
*than  one  half  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  property  *246 
been  decreed  by  way  of  salvage ;  and  in  that  case  he 
directed  the  salvage  to  be  apportioned  among  the  crews  of 
the  two  vessels  which  were  the  salvors,  according  to  the 
numbers  of  the  crews.^'    The  same  observations  were  made 


*  Tb«  Aqtiila,  1  Rob,  Adm,  Rep,  82.  The  Two  Friends,  ibid.  286.  The  Sarah, 
cited  in  a  note  to  ibid,  268.  The  William  Bedford,  8  Rob,  856.  Marshall,  Ch.  J., 
2  OraneK%  Rep,  267.  Bond  t.  The  Brig  Cora,  2  Wath.  Cir,  Rep.  90.  The  Schoon- 
er Emulous,  1  Sumner,  207.  The  Elizaheth  and  Jane,  1  War^e  Rep,  85.  Bearse 
T.  840  Pigs  of  Copper,  1  Stor^t  R.  814.  The  leadmg  aathorities  in  respect  to  sal- 
▼age,  in  the  various  cases  of  derelict^  recapture,  rescue  and  distress,  are  collected 
and  classified  by  Mr.  Perkins,  the  American  editor,  in  Abbott  on  Shipping,  6th  Am. 
edit  Boston,  1846,  p.  666. 

^  If  the  owner  has  Tolnntarily  and  fiurlj  entered  into  a  contract  for  a  fixed  or 
reasonable  compensation,  the  service  rendered  in  a  maritime  case  of  distress  is  still 
a  salvage  service ;  but  the  contract  is  not  held  binding  upon  the  owner,  unless  it 
appears  that  no  advantage  was  taken,  and  that  the  rate  of  compensation  was  rea- 
sonable. The  Schooner  Emulous,  1  Stunner,  207.  One  sixth  is  the  usual  allowance 
of  military  salvage  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  as  practised  in  the  English 
and  American  courts,  where  the  case  is  not  marked  with  any  extraordmary  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  or  danger.     Opiniont  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  vol  L  486. 

•  UEsperance,  1  Dod,  Rep,  46.  But  in  a  case  of  extraordinary  salvage  merit, 
in  bringing  in  a  derelict,  the  court  have  not  only  allowed  a  moiety  for  salvage,  but 
they  have  charged  the  costs  upon  the  other  moiety.  The  Frances  Mary,  2  Hogg, 
Adm,  Rep,  89.    The  Reliance,  ibid,  90,  note.    In  the  Carlotta,  iUd,  861,  the  court 


(80th  Jane,  1849,  Wetitem  Law  Journal,  p.  826,  April,  1850,)  oonsiderB  the  rule  to  be  univenal, 
that  sslvsge  lervloe  rendered  hj  the  naval  marioe  of  the  United  States,  ii  to  be  oompensatedln 
the  tame  manner  as  that  rendered  by  the  pilrate  marineb 
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by  the  court,  in  Mason  v.  The  Ship  Blavreau^^  and  no 
instance  was  found  in  which  salvors  were  allowed  beyond 
a  moiety  of  tlie  value.  The  court,  in  that  case,  reduced 
the  allowance  made  in  the  court  below  to  the  salvors,  from 
three  fifths  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  to  two 
fifths  thereof.  In  general,  neither  the  master,  nor  a  passen- 
ger, seaman  or  pilot,  is  entitled  to  compensation,  in  the 
way  of  salvage,  for  the  ordinary  assistance  he  may  have 
afforded  a  vessel  in  distress,  as  it  is  no  more  than  a  duty ; 
for  a  salvor  is  a  person  who,  without  any  particular  relation 
to  the  ship  in  distress,  proffers  useful  service,  and  renders  it 
without  any  pre-existing  contract  making  the  service  a  duty.^ 
But  a  passenger,  or  an  officer  acting  as  such,  for  extraordi- 
nary exertions  beyond  the  line  of  his  duty,  has  been  deemed 
entitled  to  a  liberal  compensation  as  salvage.<^    So,  also,  in  a 


gave  the  original  salmon  the  salFage  of  two  fifths  of  the  whole  yalue.  It  was  a 
case  of  derelict,  aod  of  great  merit  In  cases  of  derelict^  the  rule  limiting  tiie 
salvage  to  a  moietj,  seems  to  be  the  fixed  role  in  the  English  admirally  and  in  our 
owa    TheFortuiia,4iBo6.^<Afi.i20p.l98,BiidL'EsperaDce^li>od/Z«p.46.    The 

Blendonball,  ibid,  414. 421.    The  Elliotta,  2  ihid.  76.    Howe  t.  The  Brig , 

1  MaawC9  Rep.  872.  The  Henry  Ewbank,  Am,  Juritt,  Nos.  28.  67.  1  Sumner, 
401.  S.  G.  Property  is  derdiet,  in  the  maritime  sense  of  the  word,  when  it  is 
abandoned  without  hope  of  recoveiy,  or  without  an  intention  of  retumiog.  Wtar^B 
IUp,4Z. 

^  2  CrancJCB  Rep.  268. 

^  The  Neptune,  1  Boffg.  Adm.  Rep.  286.    Hobart  t.  Drogan,  10  Peten,  108. 122. 

«  Newman  v.  Walters*  8  Bo$,  d:  Pvil.  612.  Bond  ▼.  The  Brig  Cora,  2  Waeh. 
Or,  Rep,  80.  Case  r.  Le  Tigre,  8  ibid,  667.  The  Branston,  2  Hogg,  Adm.  Rep. 
8,  note.  The  general  rule  is^  that  a  salvage  remuneration  is  gireo  only  to  the  per- 
sons Qctually  occupied  in  the  salvage  service.  The  Vine,  ibid.  1.  But  where  the 
service  has  been  peribrmed  at  some  risk  to  the  property  of  the  owfuri^a  portion  of 
the  remuneration  has  been  allotted  to  them.  In  cases  of  civil  salvage,  the  courts 
of  admiralty  do  not  recognise  the  rule  of  proportion,  but  award  an  equitable  re- 
muneration. Thopgh  the  master  and  crew  are  in  strict  language  the  only  salvors, 
yet  the  onmert  of  the  salvor  or  saving  ship  are  also  aUowed  salvage,  and  one  third 
has  been  established  as  the  suitable  proportion  under  ordinaiy  circumstanoea.  The 
BUireau,  2  OraneKe  Rep.  240.  The  Brig  Harmony,  1  Peteri  Adm.  Rep,  84,  note. 
The  Cora».2  ibid  Sftl^.  %  Waek,  dr.  Rep,  80.  The  Ship  Henry  Ewbank,  1  Sum- 
ner,  400.  The  Salada,  2  Sagg.  Adm.  Rep.  262.  Underwriters  may  be  entitled  as 
owners  to  salvage,  after  an  accepted  abandonment.  The  Ship  Henry  Ewbank, 
sttpro.  The  act  of  New-York,  of  Feb.  10th,  1819,  c.  18.  sec  10,  (and  whichact  was 
not  repealed  by  the  New- York  Revised  Statutes  of  1880,)  authorizes  the  Board  of 
Wardens  of  the  port  of  New- York  to  allow  to  branch  and  deputy  pilots  a  reason- 
able reward  for  extra  services  for  the  preservation  of  vessdLs  in  distress.  Yide 
aftprOj  176,  note. 
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case  of  extraordinary  peril,  it  is  admitted,  that  great  exer- 
tions and  personal  hazard  may  exalt  a  pilotage  service  into 
something  of  a  salvage  service,  and  salvage  will  be  allowed.* 
And  if  a  ship  has  been  abandoned,  so  as  to  discharge  a  sea- 
man from  his  contract,  yet  if  he  subsequently  contributes  to 
the  preservation  of  the  vessel,  he  will  be  entitled  to 
salvage.**  As  the  *duty  of  the  seamen  ceases  by  cap-  *247 
ture,  any  exertion  subsequently  and  successfully  made 
to  recover  and  rescue  the  captured  ship,  will  entitle  them  to 
recompense.®  The  case  will  then  be  withdrawn  from  the 
operation  of  the  general,  if  not  universal  principle,  that  so 
long  as  the  person,  be  he  a  seaman,  pilot  or  other  person,  is 
acting  within  the  line  of  his  duty  in  the  given  case,  he  has  no 
valid  claim  for  a  salvage  remuneration. 

The  subject  of  salvage  was  largely  discussed  in  our  courts 
in  a  case  of  recapture.**  The  District  Court  of  New-York  al- 
lowed as  salvage  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  ship.  The  Cir- 
cuit Court  reversed  the  decree,  and  denied  all  salvage.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  corrected  both  decrees, 
and  allowed  one  sixth  part  of  the  net  value,  after  deducting 
the  charges.  The  court,  in  that  case,  admitted  the  rule  to  be, 
that  a  neutral  vessel,  captured  by  a  belligerent,  was  entitled 
to  be  discharged  without  paying  salvage,  on  the  ground  that 
no  beneficial  service  was  thereby  rendered,  as  the  neutral, 
acting  properly,  would,  of  course,  be  discharged  by  the  courts 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  captor ;  and  they  admitted,  likewise, 
the  exception  to  the  rule,  when  belligerent  captors  and  courts 
were  notorious  for  their  unprincipled  rapacity.    This  rule, 


»  Sir  William  Soottp  io  the  Joseph  Harvey,  1  Rob,  Adm.  Rep,  267.  PhiL  edit 
The  Frederick,  1  /ZoMritcm,  lA.    .^ 

^  Maaon  v.  Ship  Blaireau,  2  OranehU  Rep,  240.    Hobart  y.  Drogan,  10  Peter^ 
U,  S,  Rep,  108.    Io  this  last  case  it  was  decided,  that  seamen  and  pilots  may,  in 
eztraordioaiy  cases,  beyond  the  appropriate  line  of  duty,  perform  salvage  service, 
and  be  entitled  to  compensation  as  salvors.    Bot  pUots  or  engineers  of  steamboati  K, 
do  not  come  within  the  exception,  though  the  roles  of  tLe  marine  law  relative  to  P* 
disasters  at  sea,  apply  generally  to  navigation  by  steamboatSb    Mesner  v.  Suffolk  f 
Bank,  U.  &  D,  O.  Man.  1888.  (1) 

•  The  Two  Friends,  1  Rob,  Adm,  Rep.  271.    The  Beaver,  8  ibid.  292. 

*  Talbot  V.  Seaman,  1  OratuKe  Rep.  1. 

Cl)  The  Florenoe,  10  JBI*g.  L,4bX.B,  Wl, 
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and  the  exception,  have  been  frequently  declared  in  the 
English  admiralty.*  The  rule  of  British  jurispmdence  in  re- 
spect to  recaptured  property,  and  salvage  thereon,  is  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  rule  applicable  to  recaptured  property  of 
British  subjects  to  allies,  until  it  appears  that  they  act  upon  a 
less  liberal  principle,  and  then  the  allies  are  treated  according 

to  their  own  measure  of  justice.**  The  same  rule  has 
*248    been  ^adopted  by  statute  in  this  country,©  and  is 

founded  on  the  immovable  basis  of  reciprocal  justice. 
Though  the  contract  of  seamen  be  not  dissolved  by  ship* 
wreck,  and  it  be  their  duty  to  remain  and  labour  to  preserve 
the  wreck  and  fragments  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  yet  they 
may  be  entitled  to  recompense,  by  way  of  salvage,  for  their 
peculiar  services.  The  wages  recovered  in  the  case  of  ship- 
wreck are  in  the  nature  of  salvage,  and  form  a  lien  on  the 
property  saved.  The  character  of  seamen  creates  no  inca- 
pacity to  assume  that  of  salvors ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  it 
would  be  mischievous  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  incon- 
sistent with  natural  equity,  and  would  be  tempting  the  unfor- 
tunate mariner  to  obtain  by  plunder  and  embezzlement  in  a 
common  calamity,  what  he  ought  to  possess  upon  principles 
of  justice.  The  allowance  of  salvage  in  such  cases  is  and 
ought  to  be  liberal ;  not  less,  in  any  case,  than  the  wages 
would  have  amounted  to;  and  even  an  additional  recompense 
should  be  made  in  cases  of  extraordinary  danger  and  distin- 
guished gallantry,  where  the  service  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  great  value  of  the  property 
at  stake.^ 


*  The  War  Ooskan,  2  Rob,  Adm,  Rep.  299.    The  GorloUa,  5  ibid,  64. 

^  The  Santa  Cruz,  1  Rob,  Adm,  Rep,  42.  The  British  editor,  Sei^eaot  Shee,  io 
Abhoit  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  p.  699,  says  that  this  case,  the  Santa  Cruz,  is  a 
most  finished  model  of  judicial  eloquence.    See,  also,  tuprait  vol  i.  112. 

*  Act  of  CongreM,  March  Sd,  1800,  c  14.  sec.  8. 

'  The  Two  Catharines,  2  AfasorCi  Rep,  819.  The  court  of  admiralty  has  no 
power  of  remunerating  the  mere  preserralion  of  life ;  but  if  it  be  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  property,  it  forms  a  high  ingredient  of  merit  in  the  allowance 
of  salvage.  1  Hogg,  Adm.  Rep,  88.  166.  If  the  seamen  remain  by  the  ship,  and 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  save  as  much  as  possible  from  the  wreck,  they 
are  entitled  to  their  fall  wages,  if  enough  be  saved  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  law, 
from  motives  of  policy,  allows  them  a  further  reward  in  the  nature  of  salvage. 
The  %Bage»  are  to  be  paid  exclusively  from  the  materials  of  the  ship;  but  the  talvage 
18  a  general  charge  upon  the  whole  mass  of  property  saved,  and  it  ought  not^  in 
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(10.)  Of  the  dissolution  of  the  contract  of  affreigMment. 

The  contract  of  affreightment  may  be  dissolved  withont 
execution,  not  only  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  but,  in  many 
cases,  by  the  act  of  the  law. 

K  the  voyage  becomes  unlawful,  or  impossible  to  be  per- 
formed,  or  it  be  broken  up,  either  before  or  alter  it  has 
actually  commenced,  by  ;\gar  or  inter^kdiifflB.  of  j3ommerce 
with  the  place  of  destination,  the  contract  is  dissolved.* 
There  is  *no  difference  in  principle  between  a  com-  *249 
plete  interdiction  of  commerce,  which  prevents  the 
entry  of  the  vessel,  or  a  partial  one  in  relation  to  the  mer- 
chandise on  board,  which  prevents  it  being  landed.  The 
contract  of  affreightment  in  respect  to  the  goods  is  dissolved, 
for  the  shipper  cannot  demand  the  delivery  of  the  goods  if 
the  landing  of  them  would  expose  the  vessel  to  seizure.^ 
And  if  the  voyage  be  broken  up  by  capture  on  the  passage, 
so  as  to  cause  a  complete  defeasance  of  the  undertaking,  the 
contract  is  dissolved,  notwithstanding  a  subsequent  recap- 
ture.c  So,  if  there  be  a  blockade  of  the  port  of  destination, 
by  means  of  which  a  delivery  of  the  cargo  becomes  impossi- 
ble, and  the  vessel  returns  to  the  port  of  departure,  the 
voyage  is  defeated  and  the  contract  dissolved.^ 

But  a  temporary  impediment  of  the  voyage  does  not  work 
a  dissolution  of  the  charter-party,  and  an  embargo  has  been 
held  to  be  such  a  temporary  restraint,  even  though  it  be  in- 


sach  casea,  to  be  less  than  the  expenses  of  their  return  home.  The  Dawn,  War^9 
Rep.  485,  and  the  same  cases  re-dedded  and  illustrated  with  great  force  in  the 
District  Court  of  Maine,  February  Term,  1841.  American  Jurist  for  October,  1841, 
p^216. 

>  Liddard  y.  Lopes,  10  Ea»C$  Rep.  626. 

<»  Patron  y.  Silva,  1  MiUet't  Ixmis.  Rep.  277. 

«  The  Hiram,  8  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  189.  Capture  does  not  of  itself  ipeofaclo  dia- 
solre  the  contract  of  affreightment  or  wages.  It  suspends  it  during  the  prize  pro- 
ceedings, and  it  reattaches  upon  a  recapture,  which  confers  a  title  to  salyage  only, 
and  restores  and  does  not  extinguish  the  rights  of  neutrals.  This  is  the  general 
mle,  and  it  is  well  sustained  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  The  Ship  Hooper, 
in  the  U.  S.  C.  O.  Maee.,  May  Term,  1889,  3  Sumner,  546,  on  the  ordinary  princi- 
ples of  commercial  law,  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  admiralty  decisions  of  Lord 
Stowell,  which  proceed  upon  rather  peculiar  and  enlarged  discretion  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  international  law  and  policy  in  prize  cases.  See,  also,  Spafford  y. 
Dodge,  14  JToM.  R.  72.    The  Elizabeth,  1  Petere'  Adm.  R.  129. 

*  Scott  7.  Libby,  2  Johns,  Rep.  886.    The  Tuleta,  6  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  177. 
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definite  as  to  'time.^    The  same  construction  is  given  to  the 
legal  operation  of  a  hostile  blockade,  or  investment  of  the 
port  of  departure,  upon  the  contract.    It  merely  suspends 
the  performance  of  it,  and  the  voyage  must  be  broken  up, 
or  the  completion  of  it  become  unlawful,  before  the  contract 
r  will  be  dissolved.^     If  the  cargo  be  not  of  a  perishable 
nature,  and  can  endure  the  delay,  then  the  general  principle 
applies,  that  nothing  but  occurrences  which  prevent  abso- 
lutely the  execution  of  the  contract  will  discharge  it.    The 
parties  must  wait  until  those  which  merely  retard  its  execu- 
tion are  removed.    The  commercial  code  of  France^^ 
250    declares,  that  if,   before    the  *vessel  sails  on  her 
voyage,  an  interdiction  of  commerce  with  the  country 
to  which  she  is  bound  takes  place,  the  charter-party  is  dis- 
solved, though  it  would  be  otherwise  if  a  superior  force  hin- 
ders, for  a  time,  the  departure  of  the  ship,  or  if  she  were 
detained  by  superior  force  during  the  voyage. 

In  parting  with  the  subject  of  this,  and  of  the  two  preced- 
ing lectures,  I  readily  acknowledge  the  free  use  that  has  been 
made  of  Lord  Tenterden's  excellent  treatise  on  maritime  law. 
It  has  been  the  basis  of  the  compilation,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  find  any  other  model  so  perfect,  or  to  make  any  ma- 
terial improvement  upon  it.  It  is  equally  distinguished  for 
practical  good  sense,  and  for  extensive  and  accurate  learn- 
ing, remarkably  compressed  and  appropriately  appUed.<^ 
Another  work  from  which  I  have  derived  much  assistance,  is 
Mr.  Holt's  view  of  the  English  navigation  laws  and  of  mari- 
time contracts.  He  has  followed  in  the  track  of  Lord  Tenter- 
den,  and  with  great  credit  to  himself.    His  work  is  wholly 


■  Hadlej  y.  Clarke,  8  Term  Rep,  269.     M'Bride  v.  Marine  los.  CompaDj,  6 
John$,  Rep.  808.    Baylies  y.  Fettyplace,  7  Mass,  Rep.  825. 

^  Palmer  y.  Lorillard,  16  Johns.  Rep,  848. 

*   Code  de  Commeree,  art  2*76,  277. 

'  The  7th  English  edit  of  Abbott  on  Shipping^  by  Sei^eaDt  Shee,  and  the  6th 
Am.  edit  by  Mr.  Perkins,  which  includes  the  notes  of  the  other  editions  and  those 
of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Story,  contain  a  full  and  elaborate  yiew  of  the  law,  with  all 
its  late  additions  and  improyements,  both  in  England  and  America,  on  this  most 
interesting  head  of  commercial  jurisprudence.  But  the  original  text  has  become 
almost  oyerwhelmed  by  annotations,  and  the  whole  subject  will  soon  require,  if 
such  accumulations  are  to  proceed,  to  be  redigested.  The  first  edition  of  Abbott, 
in  1802,  was  a  beautiful  model  of  conciseness  and  simplid^. 
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free  from  the  incumbrance  of  foreign  learning  on  the  same 
subject.  Thifl^omission  gives  the  appearance  of  a  dry,  practi- 
cal character  to  the  work,  but  the  reading  of  it  becomes  quite 
interesting  bj  reason  of  the  clearness  of  its  analysis,  the  pre- 
cision of  its  principles,  the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  and  the 
manly  good  sense  of  the  author.  The  introductory  part  is 
particularly  excellent,  for  it  contains  a  very  condensed,  yet 
comprehensive  and  perfectly  accurate  view  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  work,  entirely  disembarrassed  from  adjudged 
cases. 

No  one  can  observe,  at  first,  without  surprise,  how  exten- 
sively and  closely  subsequent  writers  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  those  who  preceded  them ;  but  when  we  come  to  study  the 
same  topics,  handled  so  often  by  master  spirits,  we  perceive 
that  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  in  ethics  and  in  law, 
where  discoveries  are  not  to  be  made,  as  in  the  physical 
sciences.  The  entire  region  of  ethical  and  municipal  juris- 
prudence has  been  amply  explored,  and  with  more 
than  a  *Denham  or  a  Parry's  success.*  Panaetius  *251 
was  the  original  author  of  the  substance  of  Cicero's 
offices^  as  Cicero  himself  acknowledges ;  and  that  consummate 
work,  in  its  turn,  became  the  foundation  of  all  that  Grotius, 
Puflfendorf,  Cumberland  and  a  thousand  other  writers,  have 
laid  down  as  the  deductions  of  right  reason,  concerning  the 
moral  duties  of  mankind.  No  person  would  think  of  com- 
piling a  code  of  ethics  without  at  least  visiting  the  shades  of 
Tusculum,  and  still  less  would  he  think  of  erecting  a  temple 
of  jurisprudence,  without  adorning  it  with  materials  drawn 
from  the  splendid  monuments  of  Justinian,  or  the  castellated 
remains  of  feudal  grandeur.  The  literature  of  the  present 
day,  "rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,"  instructs  by  the  aid  of 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages. 


■  Iq  the  immeDse  collection  'which  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1669,  of  the 
various  works  of  Straocha,  Santema  and  others,  oo  nautical  and  maritime  subjects, 
we  have  laborious  essays,  replete  with  obsolete  learning,  on  different  branches  of 
eonmiercial  law,  of  no  less  than  twenty  Italian  cirilians,  whose  works  are  now  to- 
tally forgotten,  and  even  their  very  names  have  become  obscured  by  the  oblivion 
of  time.  Subsequent  civilians  may  have  erected  stately  tomes  from  the  matter 
which  their  ruins  have  furnished. 


LECTURE  XLVIII. 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  HABINE  INSUBANOE. 

Mabine  insurance  is  a  contract  whereby  one  party,  for  a 
stipulated  premium,  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  other  against 
certain  perils,  or  sea-risks^  to  which  his  ship,  freight  and  car- 
go, (1)  or  some  of  them,  may  be  exposed,  during  a  certain 
voyage,  or  a  fixed  period  of  time. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  title  in  the  law  of  such  extensive 
concern,  and  upon  which  so  many  learned  volumes  have  been 
exhausted,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  bring  the  subject 
within  manageable  limits,  and  suitably  restricted  for  the  ob- 
ject of  these  lectures.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  state  the 
leading  principles  of  the  contract,  and  to  dwell  upon  such 
parts  only  as  are  best  adapted  for  elementary  instruction. 

The  subject  will  be  considered  under  the  following  arrange- 
ment: (I.)  Of  the  formation  and  subject  matter  of  the  con- 
tract (II.)  Of  the  voyage  in  relation  to  the  policy.  (HI.)  Of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  insured  in  case  of  loss. 

L  Of  tJie formation  cmd  subject  matter  of  the  contract. 
(1.)  Of  thepoHies. 

All  persons,  whether  aliens  or  natives,  may  be  insured, 
with  the  exception  of  alien  enemies,  for  it  is  a  contract  au- 
thorized by  the  general  law  and  usage  of  nations.*    It 
*254    was*  for  a  long  time  an  unsettled  question  in  the  Eng- 
lish law,  whether  the  insurance  of  enemy's  property 


'  Potbier  terms  it  a  oontract  du  Droit  deg  Oent, 


(1)  It  will  perhapa  be  proper  to  add  to  thla  definition,  **or  other  interest,"  as  profits,  Ao^  an 
frequent  sntdects  of  tnsoranoe.    Bee  1  Arnold  on  Insurance,  2.    Sanson  t.  Ball,  4  DaUatf 
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was  lawful.    In  the  year  1741,  a  bill  was  brought  into  par- 
liament to  prohibit  insurances  on  the  property  of  the  subjects 
of  France,  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  the  propriety 
of  such  a  restriction  was  much  discussed,  and  the  bill  was 
dropped.    But  in  1748,  such  a  bill  passed  into  a  law.^    It 
prohibited,  under  a  penalty,  the  assurance  on  ships  or  mer- 
chandises belonging  to  France ;  and  the  contracts  for  such 
policies  were  declared  void.    The  statute  of  23  Geo.  HE.  c. 
27,  was  to  the  same  effect,  though  much  more  severe  in  its 
penalties.    Those  statutes  were  temporary,  and  applied  only 
to  the  then  existing  war ;  and  they  left  the  question  still  un- 
decided as  to  the  legality  of  such  insurances,  independent  of 
statute.  ^ 

Lord  Hardwicke,  in  the  year  1749,  declared,^  that  there 
had  been  no  determination  that  such  insurances  were  unlaw- 
ful, and  that  it  might  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  all  trading 
with  enemies  was  unlawful,  and  that  there  had  been  several 
insurances  of  that  sort  during  the  war  of  1741.  But  in  Bra/rir 
don  V.  Neahit^^  the  Court  of  K.  B.  gave  a  fatal  wound  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  insurance  of  enemy's  property  was  lawful, 
though  that  opinion  had  received  considerable  currency  under 
the  sanction  of  the  great  name  and  influence  of  Lord  Mans- 
field.^ It  was  certainly  without  any  just  foundation,  either  in 
the  English  law  or  in  the  established  policy  and  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations.  That  case  was  a  suit  on  a  policy  of  insu- 
rance, brought  in  the  name  of  an  English  agent,  for  his  prin- 
cipal, who  was  an  alien  enemy ;  and  it  was  adjudged  that  no 
action  could  be  maintained  either  by  or  in  favour  of  an 
clien  enemy.  The  case  of  JBristow  v.  Towers^  *was  *255 
still  more  directly  on  the  point,  and  the  legality  and 
expediency  of  insurances  of  enemy's  property  were  discussed 
very  much  at  large,  and  with  great  abili^  and  learning.  The 
decision  of  the  court  was  put  upon  the  strict  ground,  that  the 
insurance  of  enemy's  property  was  illegal,  and  no  action 
could  be  sustained  on  such  a  policy.    A  distinction  was  af- 


»  Stat  21  Gea  H  c  4. 

^  Heokle  r.  The  Rojal  Exchange  Assurance  Compaoj,  I  Vt9mf%  Rep  817. 

«  6  Term  Rep,  28. 

'  As  see  Pkuich^  r.  Fletcher,  1  Dvug,  251.    Gist  y.  Mason,  1  Term^  84. 

•  6  Term  Rep,  85. 

Vol.  m.  21 
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terwards  taken  in  Bdl  t.  CHlson^*'  where  it  was  held,  that  the 
insurance  of  goods  purchased  in  an  enemy's  country  during 
war,  by  a  British  agent,  and  shipped  for  British  subjects, 
was  a  lawful  insurance.    But  every  distinction  of  that  kind 
was  subsequently  abandoned  ;^  and  in  the  case  of  insurances 
on  French  property  previous  to  war,  they  were  held  not  to 
cover  a  loss  by  British  capture  after  the  war  was  renewed, 
even  though  Uie  action  was  not  brought  until  after  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.    It  was  declared,  that  an  insurance  of  ene- 
my's property,  as  well  as  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
enemy,  was,  at  common  law,  unlawftil,  and  that  an  insurance, 
though  effected  before  the  war,  made  no  difference,  as  a  for- 
eigner might  otherwise  insure  previous  to  the  war,  against  all 
the  evils  incident  to  tfie  war.    Insurances  of  enemy's  pro- 
perty had  been  indulged,  but  never  were  legal.    The  judicial 
language  at  last  was,<^  that  such  insurances  were  not  only  ille- 
gal and  void,  but  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  public 
policy.    The  former  opinion  in  favour  of  the  expediency  of 
such  insurances,  had  never  yet  produced  one  single  judicial 
determination  in  favour  of  their  legality. 
AU  the  continental  ordinances  and  jurists  concur  in  the 
illegality  of  such  insurances.^     Bynkershoeck,  in  a 
*266    chapter  *devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
concludes  that  the  reason  of  war  absolutely  requires 
the  prohibition  of  insurance  of  enemy's  property ;  because,  by 
assuming  such  risks,  we  promote  the  maritime  commerce  of 
the  enemy.    Yalin  considered  that  insuring  enemy's  proper- 


^  lBo9,d!  Pull.  S45. 

^  Fnrtado  y.  Rogers,  8  ^<M.  <fr  Ptt2/.  191.  Oamba  t.  Le  Mesorier,  4  .fiSu^i  iSip. 
407.     Brandon  v.  Curling,  ibid.  410. 

•  Lord  EUenborough,  Kellner  y.  Le  Mesorier,  4  ^asft  Rep.  896.  Lord  Erakine, 
ex  parte  Lee,  18  Veeetfe  Rep.  64.  Propertj  liable  to  capture  and  oonfiscatton  in 
war  aa  belonging  to  the  enemy,  cannot  be  lawfully  insured  wiUiin  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  capturing  power.  The  policy  is  yoid  in  its  inception,  or  becomes  so  from 
the  time  the  property  is  impressed  with  a  hostile  character;  Du/er  on  Inmranee^ 
yol  i.  420. 

^  The  ordinances  of  Barcelona,  as  early  as  1484,  declared  such  insurances  yoid. 
Conndat  de  la  Iter,  par  Boucher,  tome  ii  717.  See,  also,  Le  Ouidon^  c  2.  sec.  5,  in 
CUirac,  Us  et  Coutumee  de  la  Mer,  197,  edit  1671.  Ord.  of  Stockholm^  of  1756. 
2  Magene,  267.  Ord  of  the  Staiee-Oeneral  of  the  Netherlander  in  1622, 1657, 1665 
and  1689,  cited  in  Bynk.  Q.  J.  Pub.  lib.  1.  c  21.    Emeriffon,  dee  Ate,  tome  L  128. 
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tjy  and  trading  with  the  enemy,  was  substantially  the  same 
thing ;  and  he  truly  observed,  that  when  the  English,  in  the 
war  of  1756,  insured  French  ships  and  cargoes  which  were 
captured  and  condemned  as  prize  of  war,  and  paid  for  by 
English  underwriters,  the  nation  only  took  with  one  hand 
what  it  restored  with  the  other.^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  European  law,  on  this  subject,  was  ex- 
tensively  discussed  and  explicitly  recognised  in  Kew-York,  in 
the  case  of  Oriawdd  y.  Waddington;^  and  as  that  doctrine 
is  founded  on  the  same  principle  of  general  policy  which  in- 
terdicts all  commerce  and  trading  with  the  enemy,  in  time  of 
war,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  established  law  of  this  coun- 
try. 

With  respect  to  persons  who  may  be  insurers,  the  rule  of 
the  common  law  prevails  with  us ;  and  any  individuals,  or 
companies,  or  partnerships,  may  lawfully  become  insurers ; 
and  we  have  no  incorporated  companies,  like  those  of  the 
BoydL  Eaoohtmgs  Assurance  and  the  Zandon  Assttrance  com- 
panies, with  the  monopoly  or  exclusive  right  of  making  in- 
surance as  a  company  or  partnership  on  a  joint  capital.  Each 
part  owner  may  insure  for  himself,  and  may  act  his  pleasure 
as  to  the  insurance  of  his  individual  proportion  of  interest. <^ 
During  the  colonial  government  of  this  country,  as  well  as  for 
the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years .  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
business  of  insurance  was  almost  entirely  carried  on 
by  *private  individuals,  each  taking  singly  for  him-    *257 


•  VttlMs  Oom,  tome  ii.  82.  See  rol  i.  lee.  W,  how  far  a  foreign  domicil  com- 
mnmcates  to  a  dtizen  the  diaabilities  of  ao  alien  enem j. 

^  Id  Johng.  Rip,  488. 

•  A  policy  is  not  diTiuble^  and  if  bad  in  part»  it  ia  bad  in  toto  ;  and  if  void  in 
its  inception  as  to  one  of  the  owners,  it  is  void  as  to  alL  Parkin  7.  Dick,  ll  Eaxf* 
JUjK  602.  Oameb  t.  Britten,  ^B.AA,  184.  Lord  Kenyon^  in  Bird  ▼.  Pigon,  dted 
in  1  PkUUpt  on  Jm.  91.  Olark  r.  Protection  Ins.  Oo.  1  Stores  it  109.  In  Keir 
T.  Ardrade,  6  Taunltn,  498,  it  was  decided,  that  if  part  of  the  goods  were  lawful, 
and  the  residae  were  not»  the  goods  not  subject  to  forfeiture  were  protected  by  the 
policy. '  But  the  rule  is  too  well  settled  to  be  disturbed,  that  the  partial  illegality 
of  an  entire  contract  renders  the  whole  void,  and  it  applies  as  well  to  the  contract 
of  insurance  as  to  othersi  The  more  equitable  rule  that  the  policy  is  yoid  only  as 
to  ttie  illegal  part,  prerails  in  France.  FothUr  &n  Im,  n.  44.  Ihier&nlniwrance, 
824 — 827.  898.  Mr.  Dner  is  for  confining  the  sererity  of  the  English  rule  to  con- 
tnots  of  insorance  nocosaarily  entire^  and  not  susceptible  of  being  treated  as  dis- 
tinct and  scTeraL 
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self,  and  not  in  adidoy  a  risk  to  the  amonnt  of  his  subscription.^ 
But  incorporated  companies  began  to  multiply  and  supplant 
private  underwriters,  and  the  business  of  insurance  in  the 
United  States  is  now  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  in- 
corporated companies.  Individuals  and  unincorporated  part- 
nership companies  are  still  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  insurance  to  any  extent  tiiey  please,  and  the  success  of  any 
such  competition  with  the  incorporated  companies  would 
depend  upon  the  ability  to  command  confidence,  and  the 
judgment  and  skill  with  which  the  business  was  con- 
ducted.^ 

(2.)  Of  the  terms  and  subject  of  tJie  policy^  cmd  the  force  qf 
ttsage  thereon. 

If  the  ship  be  specified  in  the  policy,*  it  becomes  part  of 
the  contract,  and  no  other  ship  can  be  substituted  without  ne- 
cessity ;  but  the  cargo  may  be  shifted  from  one  ship  to  an- 
other, if  it  be  done  from  necessity,  and  the  insurer  of  it  will 


*■  As  early  as  1725,  Francis  Rawle,  of  Philadelphia,  proposed  the  estabUshment, 
noder  legislative  sanctioo,  of  a  marine  insurance  office.  This  he  did  in  a  small 
volume  printed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  first  book  he  ever  printed.  See  App.  to 
Mr.  Wharton's  memoir  of  the  late  William  Rawle,  Esq. 

^  Marine  insorance  was  formerly  a  lawful  business  in  New- York,  equally  open 
to  all  the  world;  but  in  1829,  the  legislature^  by  statute,  Lawt  of  New-York^ 
sees.  62.  c.  886,)  prohibited  marine  insurance,  or  lending  on  respondentia  or  bot- 
tomry, effected  within  the  state,  to  all  persons  and  companies  residing  in  any  for- 
eign country,  acting  by  any  agent  here.  Persons  and  associations  in  other  states, 
effecting  such  insurances  in  New- York,  were  taxed  ten  per  cenl  on  their  premiums. 
The  same  check  and  prohibition  applies  to  insurances  in  New- York  against  fire. 
K.  7,  Reviud  Statutes,  vol  L  714.  See  further,  infra,  p.  871.  The  statute  law  of 
Pennsylvania  also  prohibits  all  kinds  of  insurance  by  foreign  corporations  or  com- 
panies within  the  state.  PurdorCt  Dig.  545.  The  law  in  Massachusetts  is  more 
liberal,  and  it  allows  incorporated  insurance  companies  in  other  states  and  in  foreign 
countries,  to  insure  by  their  agents,  npon  compliance  with  certain  conditions, 
intended  to  guard  against  abuse.  Act  of  1816,  and  Revitd  8tatuU$  of  1885. 
Eveiy  incorporated  insurance  company  in  Massachusetts  may  insure  vessels,  fireight, 
money,  goods  and  effects,  and  against  captivity  of  persons,  and  on  the  life*of  any 
person  at  sea,  and  on  money  lent  upon  bottomry  and  respondentia,  and  against  fire : 
on  dwelling  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  on  merdiandise  or  other  properly 
within  the  United  States.  Statuiet,  1817. 1819.  Revised  Statutes,  1885,  part  1. 
tit  18.  c  87.  sec  2. 

•  A  policy  of  insurance  must  be  in  writingt  according  to  unifonn  naage  and  prao- 
tioe,  and  this  is  specially  required  by  the  statute  of  85  Gko.  IH,  and  by  moat  of 
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still  be  liable.^  An  iBsurance  on  the  body  of  a  ship,  except 
when  varied  by  special  agreement,  sweeps  in,  by  the  compre- 
hensiveness  of  the  expression,  whatever  is  appurtenant  to  the 
ship.  This  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  all  the  continental  wri- 
ters on  insurance,  as  well  as  in  the  English  law>  An  insu- 
rance on  a  ship  means  jprma/actd  the  legal  interest  in  the 
vessel,  and  not  the  mere  equitable  interest;  and  if  the 
policy  be  intended  to  cover  the  equitable  interest  only,  that 


the  foreigo  ordiiuuiceflL  (1)  Printed  forroB  of  polides  are  uniyenally  in  use.  Vuer 
on  Inturanct,  to),  l  60. 62  and  64.  a  8.  There  are  said  to  be  siz  eseential  parte  to 
every  policy :  1.  The  partiee.  2.  The  premiuma.  3.  The  subject  iD6ur«d.  4.  The 
amomit  losored.  6.  The  risks.  6.  The  voyage  or  term  of  the  risk ;  and  by  the  sta- 
tute of  85  George  HL  no  duration  of  the  term  of  any  policy  can  be  for  a  looger  term 
than  12  months.  JDuer,  ub.  tup.  69. 101. 107.  n.  8, 4.  The  application  for  insurance 
la  usually  made  in  writing.  The  policy  need  only  be  rigned  by  the  insurer,  for  the 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  assured  are  conditions  merely  on  the  performance  of 
which  his  right  to  indemnity  depends.  The  policy  itself  contains  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  premium.  Id,  66.  It  is  perfect  and  bmding  as  soon  as  the  terms  are 
agreed  on,  and  the  policy  signed  by  the  designated  officer,  without  actual  delivery. 
Kohne  ▼.  Ins.  Go.  N.  America,  1  Wcuk  (7.  0,  Rep,  98.  Even  if  the  terms  of  the 
policy  be  agreed  on  in  writing,  equity  will  enforce  the  ezecntion  of  the  policy  or 
payment^  though  a  loss  occurs  in  the  mean  time.  Motteuz  v.  The  liondon  Assl  Ga 
1  Atk,  546.  Perkins  v.  "Wash.  Ins.  Co.  4  Cowen^  646.  McOuUoch  v.  Eagle  Ins. 
Co.  1  Pick,  278.  This  last  case  allows  a  remedy  in  such  case  at  law.  Mead  v. 
Davison,  8  AdoL  dt  EUu,  808. 

*•  The  owner  may  chaoge  the  master  of  the  vessel  insored  in  his  discretion,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  insurance^  provided  it  be  done  in  good  faith,  and  a  substitute 
of  competent  skill  be  provided.  Piatt,  J.,  Walden  v.  Firemen's  Ins.  Company,  12 
Johnwn,  188.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  written  words  of  a  policy  be  inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  instrument,  or  written  on  its  fiice,  or  in  the  margia  Dattahn  v. 
Hartley,  1  Term^  848.  Bean  v.  Shepart,  Do>ug,  11.  K«iyon  v.  Berthon,  id  12.  n* 
But  Mr.  Duer  thinks,  and  justly,  that  a  memorandum  on  ^  back  of  a  poli^,  not 
referred  to  in  the  instrament^  nor  signed  by  the  insurer,  is  a  nullity.  Duer  on  In- 
turanee,  voL  176.  So  a  material  alteration  in  a  policy,  without  the  consent  of  the 
insurer,  though  made  in  the  margin  or  by  interlineatioD,  destroys  it ;  if  the  alteration 
be  immaterial,  it  is  otherwise.  The  cases  to  this  point  are  collected  in  Duer  on  In- 
iuranee,  vol.  i.  148.  n.  H.  /d  p.  81.  Xosoranoes  are  to  be  liberallj  construed  in  fii- 
vonr  of  the  assured,  for  that  is  most  consonant  to  the  intentions  of  the  party.  So 
an  exception  to  the  risks  is  to  be  oonstmed  strictly  against  the  insurer,  and  for  the 
same  reason.    Id,  161. 

^  Mneriffon,  tome  l  428.  Bouktif  Pai^^  tome  liL  879.  PordetmUt  tome  iiL  n. 
758.    Plantamour  v.  Staples,  1  Ttrm  Rep,  611,  note. 


(1)  So  held  in  tlito  ooimtr7,  and  that  a  verbal  wairer  of  linfeUiue  Is  not  valid.   CkMkerlU  v. 
dncinnaa  HoL  Inib  Co.  16  OMp  i&  14& 
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*268  *intereBt  ought  to  be  disclosed  to  the  insurer.*  An 
insnrance  will  be  valid  without  naming  the  ship,  as 
upon  goods  on  board  a/ny  ship  or  BhvpB^  and  it  becomes 
sometimes  a  nice  question  as  to  the  application  of  the  loss, 
when  there  are  two  or  more  policies  of  that  loose  description 
on  different  parcels  of  goods.**  So,  it  will  be  valid  if  made  on 
account  of  A.,  or  of  whom  it  may  concern.^  In  England,  the 
statute  of  25  Geo.  HL  c.  44,  prohibits  insurances  in  blank,  as 
to  the  name  of  the  insured ;  and  the  name  of  the  party  in  in- 
terest, or  some  agent  in  his  behalf,  must  be  inserted,  and  the 
policy  cannot  be  applied  to  any  property  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  party  named,  or  in  which  he  is  not  interested ; 
but  the  suit  on  the  policy  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
principal  or  agent.**  The  interest  of  the  real  owner  may  be 
averred  and  shown ;  but  if  one  partner  insures  in  his  own 
name  only,  the  policy  will  cover  his  undivided  interest  in  the 
partnership,  and  no  more.*  If  the  policy  has  the  words,  a/nd 
whomsoever  it  may  concern^  then  it  will  cover  the  whole  part- 
nership interest  ;f  and  Valin  and  Boulay  Paty  think  it 
covers  the  whole,  if  the  policy  be  generally  on  his  goods.ff 
On  such  a  policy  an  action  may  be  maintained  by  any  one 
of  the  owners  whose  interest  was  intended  to  be  insured  by 
it  It  will  cover  a  person  who  has  but  a  special  interest^  as 
by  lien  or  otherwise.**  Those  general  words,  whom  it  may 
concern^  will  only  apply  to  the  person  having  an  interest  in 
the  subject  insured,  and  who  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
contract.! .  But  a  policy  may  be  applied  to  cover  the  interest 


»  Ohl  T.  Eagle  Ins.  OompaDj,  4  Miuon's  Rep.  890. 

^  .Emerigon,  tome  L  178.  Kewley  v.  Ryan,  2  S,  Blacks,  848.  HenchmaD  ▼. 
Offley,  ibid.  845,  note. 

•  Boulay  Paty,  tome  iil  528.  581,  tome  iv.  28. 

•  Cox  V.  Party,  1  TWm  Jisp,  464.  It  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  party 
by  whom  or  for  whom  the  contract  was  made.  Bayley,  J.,  m  Saiigent  y.  Morris,  8 
B.  dt  Aid.  280,  281. 

•  ValiiC%  dm.  tome  iL  84.  1  Emerigcn^  298,  294.  Graree  A  BamweU  t.  Boa- 
ton  Marine  Ins.  Company,  2  Craneh*t  Rep.  419.  Dumas  y.  Jonee^  4  Mau.  Rep, 
647.    Tamer  y.  Barrows,  6  WendelFs  R^.  Ml, 

'  Lawrence  y.  8ebor,  2  Gained  Rep.  208. 
f   Valin,  tome  iL  84.    Boulay  Paty,  tome  iii.  886. 

1"  The  Pacific  Ins.  Company  y.  Catlett,  1  WendelFe  Rep.  561.    S.  C.  4  ibid.  75. 
>  Kewson  y.  Dooglass,  7  Johnaon  d:  Haftii  Rep.  417.    Baodoy  y.  Union  Ins. 
Company,  2  Waeh.  dr.  Rep,  891.    De  Bolle  y.  Pennsylyania  Ins.  Company,  4 
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intended  to  be  insured,  though  the  owner  of  it  was  not  known 
to  the  parties,  provided  the  terms  of  the  policy  will  per- 
mit it^ 

The  form  of  the  policy  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
contains  the  words  lostornot  lost;  and  if  the  subject  insured 
be  lost,  or  has  arrived  in  safety  when  the  contract  is  made,  it 
is  still  valid,  if  made  in  ignorance  of  the  event,  and  the 
insurer  must  pay  the  loss,  or  not  pay  it,  as  the  *ca8e  *259 
may  be.^  This  is  laid  down  by  the  foreign  jurists  as  a 
general  principle  of  insurance,  without  reference  to  those 
words  which  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  English  policies ; 
and,  it  is  said,  that  without  them  the  policy  would  be  void,  if 
the  subject  was  lost  when  the  insurance  was  made.<^  There 
is  no  English  adjudication  to  that  effect ;  and  the  point  may 
well  be  doubted,  inasmuch  as  all  the  continental  authorities 
hold  such  insurances  to  be  valid,  if  made  in  ignorance  of  the 
existing  loss.**  (1) 


WharUm,  68.  The  iosnred  mTist  have  an  interest  in  the  property  when  the  insu- 
rance was  made,  and  at  ik$  iim$  of  the  loit,  Hancox  ▼.  Fishing  Ins.  Company,  8 
Sumner,  142. 

«  Back  Y.  Chest.  Ins.  Company,  1  Peier^  8,  C.  Rep.  161. 

^  A  policy  with  those  words  wiU  cover  the  loss  if  the  interest  was  not  acquired 
until  after  the  losai    Sutherland  ▼.  Pratt,  11  Meeton  &  Weltby,  296. 

•  6  Burr,  Rep.  2808,  2804.'  Park  on  Ineuraneet  81. 

*  Rota  Genua  Dedeio,  42.  n.  8.  Roceue,  de  Au.  a  61.  Emerigon,  tome  iL  121. 
Buggies  T.  Gea  Int  Ins.  Company,  4  Mown  9  Rep.  74.  Kohne  v.  Ins.  Company 
of  North  America,  1  Waak.  dr.  Rep.  98.  In  Hammond  y.  Alien,  2  Sumner,  397, 
Mr.  Justice  Story  thinks  that  the  policy  would  be  binding,  though  the  ship  was 
lost  at  the  time,  and  though  the  policy  had  not  the  words  lott  or  not  lost,  if  the 
parties  acted  in  mutual  ignorance  of  that  event 


0)  It  is  said,  in  JmotOd  on  the  Law  ef  Marine  Ineuranee,  that  Uils  dsiise  U  not  ftrieUr 
neeessarj,  as  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  previous  loai  shoald  pr^ndloe  the  Intoranoe,  if  both 
the  aaeured  and  the  underwrlten  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  loes  at  the  time.  1  AmotUd  Ine. 
86.  Am.  edit 

Since  the  pnblieatlon  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Gommentarles,  a  treatise  on  insonnoe,  with 
file  above  mentioned  title,  has  been  pnbtlahed  in  Snf^nd,  by  Joseph  Amoold,  Saq.,  bwriater  at 
law.   This  work  has  been  pubUahed  in  this  ooontry  with  very  vsloable  notesi  by  J.  O,  Perkins, 

It  !•  to  be  wished  that  this  admirable  work  had  met  the  eye  of  the  eommentator  htmseIC  Its 
persplcQous  atylo,  orderly  method,  AiUneei  of  learning  and  deamees  of  reasoning,  entitle  it  to  a 
high  place  among  the  wwks  on  Inanranoe,  mentioned  at  the  dose  of  thla  leetore.    * 

The  American  lawyer  Is  gratifled  to  find,  what  Is  not  often  seen  In  Engliah  treatises,  a  gen^ 
nnis  and  abundant  reference  to  American  decisions  and  writings  on  a  subject  common  to  all 
oommerdsl  nations. 
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A  policy  on  a  voyage  from  abroad  may  be  good,  though 
it  omits  to  name  the  ship,  or  master,  or  port  of  discharge,  or 
consignee,  or  to  specify  and  designate  the  nature  or  species 
of  the  cargo,  for  all  tiiese  may  be  unknown  to  the  insured 
when  he  applies  for  the  insurance.*  The  policy,  in  such  a 
case,  will  be  good  to  the  amount  insured,  if  effects  be  laden 
in  any  ship,  to  any  port,  and  to  any  consignee.  The  text 
writers,  however,  require  cargo  of  the  same  form  and  speci^j 
and  the  policy  will  not  cover  the  same  thing  under  a  new 
modification,  if  the  essential  character  of  the  article  has 
changed ;  as  a  policy  on  cargo  of  wheat  will  not  cover  a 
cargo  of  flour.^  A  policy  on  cargo  or  goods  generally  will 
not  cover  goods  stowed  on  deck,  nor  live  stock,  unless  there 
be  some  local  mercantile  usage  to  give  extension  to  the  terms.<^ 
And  a  policy  may  be  on  bills  of  exchange,  if  they  truly 
exist. <^  K  bottomry,  or  respondentia  interest,  be  insured  by 
the  lender,  it  has  been  required  to  be  insured  eo  nomine^  and 
not  under  the  general  description  of  goods.^  But  this  rule 
was  originally  adopted  on  the  ground  of  mercantile  usage ; 

and  ^here  the  usage  was  shown  to  be  different,  such 
*260    an  interest  was  allowed  *to  be  covered  by  a  policy  on 

goods.f  If  any  of  the  terms  used  in  a  policy,  or  repre- 
sentation made  to  the  insurer,  have,  by  the  known  usage  of 
trade,  and  the  practice,  as  between  the  insurers  and  the 
insured,  acquired  an  appropiate  or  commercial  sense,  they 


•  L9  Ovidont  c.  12.  art  2.  Ord,  de  la  Mar,  tit  des  AMuraneeSt  art  4.  Code  de 
Cfommeree,  art  88T.    Boulay  Paiy,  Court  de  Droit  Com,  tome  iii.  411,  412. 

^  Boulay  Paiy,  tome  iiL  888,  889.    See  infra,  p.  810. 

•  Lenox  v.  United  Ins.  Company,  8  Johne,  Cos.  178.  Allegre  t.  Maryland  Ins. 
Company,  2  Oill  dt  Johnton,  186.  Woloott  ▼.  Eagle  Ins.  Company,  4  Pick,  429. 
Smith  y.  Miss.  Mar.  and  Fire  Ins.  Company,  11  Louitiana  Rep,  142.  Taunton 
Copper  Company  r.  Merchants'  Ins.  Company,  22  Pick,  R.  108.  A  general  policy 
on  freight  will  only  cover  freight  earned  hy  carrying  goods  under  deck.  Adams 
Y.  Warren  Ins.  Company,  ibid  168. 

'  Palmer  r.  Pratt^  2  Bing,  186.  Oold  and  silrer  have  been  considered  by  the 
text  writers  to  be  ooyered  by  a  policy  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise.  MarthaU 
<m  Jne,  827.  ffughee  on  Int,  128.  Phillipe  on  Ins,  66.  And  current  bank  bills 
have  been  adjudged  to  be  covered  under  the  generic  name  of  property.  Whiton 
T.  Old  Colony  Ins.  Co.  2  Metcalfe  B.  1. 

•  Qlovef  T.  Black,  8  Burr.  1894.  Robertson  y.  XJmon  Ins.  Company,  2  Johne, 
Cat,  260.    Eenney  y.  Clarkson,  1  Johnt,  Rep,  886. 

'  Qregoiy  y.  Christie,  1  Cond^e  MarthaU  on  Insurance,  118. 
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are  to  be  construed  according  to  that  sense.  All  mercantile 
contracts,  if  dubioos,  or  made  with  reference  to  usage,  may 
be  explained  by  parol  evidence  of  the  usage.*  But  the  rule 
is  checked  by  this  limitation,  that  the  usage,  to  be  admissi- 
ble, must  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  law,  and  not 
go  to  defeat  the  essential  provisions  of  the  contract^    If  part 


*  Coit  r.  Com.  Ids.  Company,  7  JoKm,  Rep.  885.  Allegre  ▼.  Maryland  Ins. 
Company,  6  Harr,  ds  Johns.  408.  Robertson  t.  Clarke,  1  Binff.  446.  Renn%r  r. 
Bank  of  Columbia,  9  WJieat  691.  Colombia  Ins.  Company  ▼.  Catlett,  12  ibid.  888. 
Hanoox  t.  Fishing  Ins.  Company,  8  Sumner,  142. 

^  Palmer  ▼.  Blackbume,  8  Bing.  61.  Bryant  ▼.  Com.  Ins.  Company,  6  Pick, 
181.  Rankin  y.  American  Ins.  Company,  1  ffalFe  i\r.  Y.  Hep,  619.  No  particular 
usage  or  custom  can  be  admitted  to  alter  or  impair  a  clear  and  express  written 
contract  of  the  parties.  The  evidence  of  usage  can  only  be  admitted  when  the 
intention  of  the  parties  is  indeterminate,  and  the  language  of  the  contract  may 
admit  of  rarious  senses.  Schooner  Reeside,  2  Sumnet'e  Hep,  567.  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  that  case,  and  in  DonneU  v.  Columb.  Ins.  Company,  2  Sumner ,  877, 
thought  that  usages  among  merchants  ought  to  be  very  sparingly  adopted  as  rules 
of  law,  as  they  are  often  founded  in  mere  mistake,  and  in  a  want  of  comprehensive 
Tiews  of  the  foil  bearing  of  principles.  So  Lord  Denman  obserred,  in  IVueman  ▼. 
Loder,  1 1  AdoipK  ds  EUie,  589,  that  the  cases  on  the  custom  of  trade  go  no  further 
than  to  permit  the  explanation  of  words  used  in  a  sense  different  from  their  ordi- 
nary meaning,  or  the  addition  of  known  terms  not  inconsistent  with  the  written 
contract)  and  the  court  in  that  case  leaned  strongly  against  the  appeal  to  custom  to 
explain  or  vaiy  written  contracts.  The  general  rule  on  this  subject  of  the  admission 
of  parol  evidence  to  explain,  by  custom  and  usage,  the  meaning  of  the  parties,  is, 
that  if  the  words  used  in  the  contract  be  techniealf  or  local,  or  generic,  or  indefinite, 
or  equivocal,  on  the  face  of  the  instrument,  or  are  made  so  by  proof  of  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances, parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  explain  by  usage  their  meaning  in  the 
given  case.  If  there  be  no  such  ingredient  of  uncertainty,  then  the  evidence  is  not 
admissible.  This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  decisions  on  the  subject  Yeates 
V.  Pyrr,  6  Taunton'e  R.  446.  Blacket  v.  The  Royal  Exchange  Ins,  Co.  Oromp.  ds 
Jervii  R.  244.  Fowler  v.  The  uEtna  Ins.  Co.  7  Wend  270.  Dow  v.  Whetten,  8 
Wend  160.  Astor  v.  The  Union  Ins.  Co.  7  Ccwen,  202.  Coit  v.  The  Conun.  Ins. 
Co.  7  John8on*s  R.  885.(1)  A  particular  %pord,  says  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in 
Mallan  v.  May,  18  Meeeon  <k  Weleby,  511,  may  be  shown  by  parol  evidence,  to  have 
a  different  meaning  in  some  particular  place,  trade  or  business,  from  its  proper 
and  ordinary  acceptation.  Mr.  Duer  contends,  from  a  critical  examination  of  the 
cases,  that  usage  may  control  or  supersede  construction  or  rule  of  law  if  the  usage 
be  general,  uniform,  notorioue,  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  rules  of  law.  A  valid  usage  is  part  of  the 
contract.  Duer  on  Ineurance,  vol.  i.  265 — 282,  and  the  Proofs  and  Jlluttrations, 
pp.  288 — 811.  The  doctrine  for  which  Mr.  Duer  contend^  is  illustrated  and  en- 
forced with  admirable  analysis  of  the  authorities^  and  with  surpassing  ability  and 


(1)  CbUd V. Sun H. Ins. Co.ZScm4^.&  O.B.W, 
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of  the  policy  shonld  be  written  and  part  printed,  and  there 
shonld  arise  a  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
contract,  the  greater  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  written 
words :  they  are  the  immediate  language  selected  by  the  par- 
ties, and  the  printed  words  contain  the  fommla  adapted  to 
that  and  all  other  cases  upon  similar  subjects.^ 

The  ancient  laws  of  insurance  required  the  insured  to  bear 
the  risk  himself,  of  one  tenth  of  his  interest  in  the  voyage. 
This  was  to  stimulate  him  by  a  sense  of  his  own  interest,  to 
watch  more  vigilantly  for  the  preservation  of  the  cargo.  The 
Dutch  ordinances  of  Antwerp,  Middleburg  and  Amsterdam, 
and  the  Le  Guidon,  had  such  provisions.  *»  But  these  pro- 
visions have  been  omitted  in  all  the  modem  codes,  as  being 
odious  and  useless,  and  the  merchant  can  have  his  interest 
insured  to  the  entire  extent  of  it 

Policies  are  generally  effected  through  the  agency  of  bro- 
kers ;  and  the  insurance  broker  keeps  running  accounts  with 
both  parties,  and  becomes  the  mutual  agent  of  both  the  un- 
derwriter and  the  insured.  His  receipt  of  the  premium 
places  him  in  the  relation  of  debtor  to  the  one  party,  and 
creditor  to  the  other.    The  general  rule  is,  that  the  broker  is 


force.  Mr.  Justice  Story  even  states  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  contract  is  under- 
stood  to  contain  the  customary  clauses,  although  they  are  not  expressed,  accordliig 
to  the  known  maxim — In  eorUraetilmt  tacite  veniuni  ea^  qua  nint  tnari»  et  eontue- 
tudinis.  Story  an  ^t'/Zt,  161.  In  Wallace  v.  Bradshaw,  6  Dana*$  Ken.  Rep.  885, 
it  was  held,  that  a  commission  merchant^  receiving  goods  on  general  consignment 
from  a  distant  owner,  and  making  advances  therefor,  mighty  for  his  own  interest 
and  safety,  be  authorized,  by  the  usage  of  the  place,  in  certain  circumstances,  at  his 
discretion,  and  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  the  consignor,  to  Mp  the  goodt  to  a 
more  advantageout  market,  or  one  deemed  so,  especially  if  a  sale  at  the  place  would 
not  indemnify  him  for  his  advances ;  and  that  if  such  was  the  known  custom  of 
the  place,  {New-Orleans^)  it  would  be  reasonable  to  sustain  the  authority.  Mr. 
Duer,  in  his  Treatite  on  Inturanee,  vol  i  lectures  2d  and  8d,  pp.  168^812,  gives 
a  ludd  and  full  collection  and  illustration  of  the  rules  of  interpretation  of  policies 
of  insurance  under  the  admission  and  control  of  parol  evidence  and  mercantile 
nsage ;  and  to  which  I  refer,  as  well  as  to  the  very  able  and  complete  title  on  the 
admissibility  of  parol  evidence  to  affect  written  contracts,  in  Professor  Oreenleaf 's 
Treaiiee  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,  vol.  L  829 — 874.  In  Finner  v.  Bedford  Com. 
Lis.  Co.  6  Metealf,  848,  it  is  held,  that  the  rule  excluding  parol  evidence  to  con- 
tradict or  vary  a  written  agreement^  appUes  as  well  to  policies  of  insurance  as  to 
other  agreements. 

*  Lord  EUenborougfa,  4  Satt,  186.    Coster  y.  Ftonix  Ina.  Company,  O,  O, 
Penfh,  April,  1807. 

^  2  Magen%,  26. 68.    Le  ChUdon^  a  2.  art  11. 
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the  debtor  of  the  underwriter  for  the  premitims,  and  the  under- 
writer the  debtor  of  the  assured  for  the  loss.  The  receipt  of 
the  premium  in  the  policy  is  conclusive  evidence  of  payment, 
and  binds  the  insurer,  unless  there  be  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  insured.*  If  the  agent  effects  an  insurance  for  his  princi- 
pal without  his  knowledge  or  authority,  and  the  principal 
afterwards  adopts  the  act,  the  insurer  is  bound,  and 
cannot  *object  to  the  want  of  authority.^  But  if  A.  ._,*261 
insures  the  property  of  B.  without  authority,  (and  the 
master  of  a  vessel,  merely  as  master  or  a  part  owner,  as  such, 
has  no  such  authority,)  and  without  any  adoption  of  the  act 
by  B.,  the  contract  is  not  binding.®  A  merchant  who  has 
effects  of  his  foreign  correspondent  in  hand,  or  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  insuring  for  him,  is  bound  to  comply  with  an  order 
to  insure,  and  the  order  may  be  implied  in  some  cases  from 
the  previous  course  of  dealing  between  the  parties.  If  the 
agent  neglects  or  imperfectly  executes  the  order,  he  is 
answerable  as  if  he  himself  was  the  insurer,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  premium.<i 

If  the  subject  matter  of  the  policy  be  assigned  before  loss, 
the  policy  may  also  be  assigned,  so  as  to  give  a  right  of  action 
to  a  trustee  for  the  assignee.  But  if  there  be  no  statute  pro- 
vision, (as  there  is  in  Pennsylvania,)®  the  assignee  in  a  case  of 
assignment  in  trust,  must  sue  in  the  name  of  the  assignor, 
who  will  not  be  permitted  to  defeat  or  prejudice  the  right  of 
action  of  the  assignee.  The  declaration,  in  such  a  suit,  may 
contain  the  averment  that  the  plaintiff  sues  as  mere  trustee, 
and  that  the  whole  interest  is  in  others.^ 


•  Dalzell  T.  Mair,  1  Oampb.  Rep,  6S2.    Foy  v.  Bell,  8  Tcatni,  Rep,  498. 

^  Bridge  y.  Kiagara  Insuraiice  Company  of  New-Tork,  1  H<dV$  K  T,  Rep, 
247. 

•  Bell  Y.  Humphreys,  2  Starkie,  846.  Freoch  y.  Backhouse,  6  Burr,  2*727.  Fos- 
ter y.  United  States  Ins.  Company,  11  Pick,  85. 

'  Bailer,  J.,  in  Wallis  y.  Tellfair,  2  ITmn  Rep,  188,  note,  and  in  Smith  y.  Las- 
calUu^  2  Term  Rep,  188.  De  Taslett  y.  Crousillat^  2  Wash,  Cir,  Rep.  182.  Mor- 
ris y.  Sommerl,  ibid,  208.  A  commission  merchant  is  not  bound  to  insure,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  principal,  goods  consigned  to  him  for  sale,  without  some  express  or 
implied  directions  to  that  effect ;  though  he  has  such  an  interest  in  the  goods  that 
he  may  insure  them  to  their  fuU  yalue  in  his  own  name.  Brisban  y.  Boyd,  4 
Paige,  11. 

•  1  Binne^e  Rep,  489. 

'  Condyle  MarehaU  on  Inneranee,  800.  808. 806.    1  Pkillipi  on  Ineuranee,  11. 
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*362        *(3.)  Of  mav/rcMe  mterests. 

The  assured  must  have  a  lawful  interest  subsisting  at 
flie  time  of  the  Icmss  in  the  subject  insured,  to  entitle  him  to  re- 
cover upon  his  policy.  That  interest  may  be  absolute  or  con- 
tingent, legal  or  equitable.  It  may  exist  in  him  not  only  as 
absolute  owner,  but  also  in  the  character  of  mortgagor  or 
mortgagee,  borrower  or  lender,  consignee,  factor  or  agent, 
and  may  arise  from  profits,  freight  or  commissions,  or  other 
lawful  business.  (1)  The  subject  will  be  better  illustrated  by 
considering  it  with  its  qualifications  undeir  the  following 
heads,  viz :  1.  ITMcit  trade.  2.  Cmit/rdband  of  wa^r.  3.  Seor 
men^awages,  4.  Freight^ profits  and  corrmhisaiona.  5.  Open 
omI  valued  policies.  6.  Wager  policies.  I  shall  treat  of  each 
of  them  in  their  order. 

1.  Of  illicit  trade. 

The  proper  subject  of  insurance  is  lawful  property  en- 
gaged in  a  lawful  trade ;  and  if  the  voyage,  as  originally  in- 


Carter  v.  Umon  Ins.  Companj,  1  John9,  CJu  Rep,  468.  Wakefield  v.  Martin,  % 
Mats,  Rep.  668.  BeU  y.  Smitb,  6  Bamw,  ds  Cress.  Rep.  188.  Ashhorst,  J.,  ia  De- 
lancej  v.  Stoddart,  1  Term  Rep.  26.  Oraig  ▼.  The  United  States  Ins.  Company,  1 
Peterif  dr.  Rep.  410.  A  clause  in  a  policy  that  it  shall  be  Toid  if  assigned  with- 
out the  consent  in  writing,  of  the  insurer,  is  taken  strictly,  and  means  on  eflfectoal 
transfer  or  pledge  of  the  particular  policy.  In  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  decided, 
that  if  there  be  an  absolute  transfer  of  the  subject  insured  before  loss,  the  contract 
of  insurance  is  avoided,  for  the  assured  cannot  sue,  as  he  haa  not  suffered  any  loss, 
and  the  assignee  cannot  sue,  for  he  is  no  party  to  the  contract  But  if  the  assign- 
ment be  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  or  in  trusty  the  insured  may  nevertheless  bu« 
and  recover  to  the  extent  of  his  residuary  interest.  Carroll  v.  llie  Boston  Marine 
Ins.  Company,  8  Mass.  Rep.  616.  Lamms  t.  Conmionwealth  Ins.  Company,  6 
Pick.  76.  In  Delancey  v.  Stoddard,  1  Term,  22.  Aahhnrst,  J.,  said  that  a  policy 
might  be  afisigned  in  equity ;  and  that  in  the  K.  B.  an  action  would  be  permitted 
to  be  brought  by  trustees.  So,  also,  in  Powles  v.  Innes^  11  Meesan  ds  WeUhy^  10, 
Parke,  B.,  observed,  that  parties  might  sue  as  trustees  for  the  purchaser.  It  would 
seem  from  the  cases,  that  an  assignment  of  a  policy  is  only  available  when  trans- 
ferred in  trust  Heath  v.  American  Ins.  Company,  JV.  Y.  Superior  Court,  May, 
1841.  See,  also,  infra,  871. 876,  as  to  the  assignment  of  policies  against  fire.  The 
principle  seems  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  that  if  the  interest  insured  be  assigned 
before  loss  without  the  consent  of  the  insurer,  (and  then  it  becomes  a  new  contract,) 
the  policy  ceases. 


(1)  A  testator  beqaeathed  certain  chattels,  insured  tbom,  and  embarked  -with  them  in  a  ship. 
He  and  the  ehatteli  were  lost  Held,  that  the  legatee  had  not  an  iosoxable  interest  Dorcantv 
Friend,  11  JSng.  L.dbS,B.% 
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flured,  be  lawftil,  a  subsequent  illegality  does  not  affectjt^if      p 
lEe  loss  be  not  tainted  witE  such  iflegaK^.    Wehave  seen      \ 
ihat  the  property  of  enemies,  and  a  trade  carried  on  with  ene- 
mies,  do  not  come  within  this  definition.    So,  an  insurance 
on  a  voyage,  undertaken  in  violation  of  a  blockade,  or  of  an 
embargo,  or  of  the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  is  illegal,  whether 
the  policy  be  on  the  ship,  freight  or  goods,  embarked  in  the 
illegal  traflBic.*    Any  illegality  in  the  commencement  of  an  /.- 
entire  voyage,  will  render  the  whole  illegal,  and  destroy  the  / 
policy  intended  for  its  protection.^  f 

It  is  a  clear,  settled  and  universal  principle,  that  an  insur- 
ance on  properly,  intended  to  be  imported  or  exported,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  policy  is  made,  or 
sought  to  be  enforced,  is  void.  The  illegality  of  the  voyage 
in  all  cases  avoids  the  policy,  and  the  voyage  is  always  ille- 
gal when  the  goods  or  trade  are  prohibited,  or  the  mode  of 
its  prosecution  violates  the  provisions  of  a  statute.®  No  court, 
coi^sistently  with  its  duty,  can  lend  its  aid  to  carrjr  into  exe- 
cution a  contract  which  involves  a  violation  of  the  laws  the 
court  is  bound  to  administer.^ 

^It  has  been  a  question  of  great  discussion,  whether    ^268 
a  trade  prohibited  by  one  country,  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  lawful  insurance,  to  be  protected  and  enforced  in 


»  The  Hurtige  Hane,  8  Jtob,  Adm,  lUp,  824.  Delmada  t.  Mottenz,  E.  B.  26 
Oeorge  III,  Parke  <m  Inturanee^  811.  Harratt  v.  Wise,  9  ^9.  <£r  C  712.  Medei- 
los  y.  Hill,  8  Bing,  281.  Sir  W.  Soott^  io  The  Eearom,  2  Rob,  Adnu  Rep,  6. 
ffughet  on  the  Law  oflnturanee,  70. 

^  Wilson  v.  Marryatt,  8  Term  Rep,  81.  Bird  v.  Appletoo,  ibid,  662.  But  the 
traDsportatioD  of  prohibited  gooda  ought  not  and  does  not  affect  a  distiact  policy 
upon  the  lawful  goods  io  the  same  Toyage,  of  a  distinct  owner.  The  Jong  Clara, 
1  £d,  Adm,  871.    PiescheU  v.  AUnutt,  4  Taunt,  792. 

•  Duer  oti  Inewrance,  vol.  L    See  Proofs  and  Jlluslrations,  880 — 887. 

*  Johnston  t.  Sutton,  Doug,  Rep,  264.  The  United  States  r.  The  Paul  Sher- 
man, 1  Peter^  Rep,  98.  1  Phillip*  on  Ineiuranoe^  86.  1  JSmerigon,  210.  a  8.  sec. 
6.  And  see  his  opinion  in  a  note  to  2  Valin,  180,  in  which  he  refers  to  Straoeka 
de  Aueeur,  Oloua,  6.  n.  2,  8,  where  we  have  the  establishment  of  the  above 
doctrine,  that  the  insurance  of  prohibited  goods  is  null  and  void,  founded  on  the 
sound  principle,  that  in  mercibtu  Ulieitis  non  tit  eommereium.  The  same  principle 
is  in  Roceut,  de  Aieecur,  a  21,  and  he  copied  it  almost  verbatim  from  Santema, 
de  Aueeur,  et  Spone,  Mere,  part  4.  n.  17.  A  policy  on  goods  shipped  in  breach  of 
municipal  laws,  affects  not  only  the  policy  upon  the  goods  themselves,  but  also 
those  upon  the  ship  and  freight,  for  a  voluntary  reception  of  the  goods  on  board  is 
a  violation  of  law.    Gray  v.  Sinu^  8  Waeh.  0.  0,  R,  216. 
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the  courts  of  another  in  which  the  prohibition  does  not  exist 
This  qnestion  involves  principles  in  politics  and  morals  of 
momentous  importance,  and  jet  the  jurists  of  England  and 
France  have  differed  widely  in  opinion  upon  it.    Valin  and 
Emerigon  consider  the  insurance  of  goods,  employed  in  a 
foreign  smuggling  or  contraband  trade,  to  be  valid,  provided 
the  insurer  was  duly  informed,  when  he  entered  into  the  con- 
tract, of  the  nature  of  the  trade.    The  French  admiralty  of 
Marseilles,  in  1758,  sustained  and  enforced  a  contract  of  in- 
surance in  favour  of  a  French  merchant  who  attempted  to 
export  silks  from  Spain,  contrary  to  the  law  of  that  country, 
and  whose  vessel  was,  in  consequence  thereof,  seized,  and  the 
cargo  confiscated.  Emerigon  justified  the  decision  in  France, 
under  the  broad  terms  of  the  policy,  which  assumes  the 
averaio  periouUj  and  by  the  usage  of  the  commercial  nations, 
who  permit  their  subjects  to  carry  on,  at  their  own  risk,  a 
smuggling  trade,  contrary  to  the  revenue  laws  of  other  coun- 
tries.*   Valin  concurs  in  the  opinion  with  Emerigon  ;*»  but 
their  conclusions  were  met  and  opposed  by  the  manly  sense 
and  stem  moral  principles  of  Pothier,  who  denied  that  it 
was«permitted  to  Frenchmen  to  carry  on,  in  a  foreign  coxmtry, 
a  contraband  trade  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
country.®    They  who  engage  in  foreign  commerce  are  bound 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  to  act  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  transact  business.    Every 
sovereign  possesses  a  rightful  and  supreme  jurisdic- 
*264:    tion  within  his  *own  territory.    He  has  a  right  to  reg- 
ulate the  commerce  of  his  subjects  in  his  discretion ; 
and  so  far  ad  foreigners  interfere  with  that  commerce  within 
his  dominion,  they  are  equally  bound  with  natives  to  obey 
the  laws  which  regulate  it.    If  Frenchmen,  trading  in  Spain, 
were  not  boimd  by  the  Spanish  laws,  the  subjects  of  Spain 
are  bound  by  them,  and  it  is  immoral  for  foreigners  to  seduce 
Spaniards  into  an  illicit  trade.    In  every  view,  according  to 
Pothier,  the  commerce  was  illicit,  and  contrary  to  good  faith, 
and  the  insurance  of  it  was  equally  inadmissible,  and  created 
no  valid  obligation. 


«  1  ^meriffon,  210—216.    2  Fo/tn,  128,  note. 
^  Cam,  de  Auur,  tome  il  127. 
•  TraiU  de9  A98,  u.  6$. 
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Emerigon,  who  was  enlightened,  as  he  admits,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  work,  by  the  luminous  mind  of  Fothier,  as  the 
latter  was  by  Valin,  bows  to  the  irresistible  energy  of  the 
principles  of  Fothier,  and  concedes,  that  the  insurance  of  a 
foreign  smuggling  or  contraband  trade,  is  rather  tolerated 
than  justified,  and  allowed  only  because  other  nations  have 
indulged  in  the  same  vicious  practice.^ 

*In  England,  the  law  of  insurance  is  the  same  as  it  *265 
is  in  France.  A  policy,  unlawful  by  the  law  of  the 
land  where  it  is  made,  is  void  everywhere ;  but  an  insur- 
ance upon  a  smuggling  voyage,  prohibited  only  by  the  law  of 
the  foreign  country  where  the  ship  has  traded,  or  intends  to 
trade,  is  good  and  valid,  on  the  principle,  which  has  been 
adopted  from  a  motive  of  supposed  policy,  that  one  country 
'does  not  take  notice  of  the  revenue  laws  ^|][another,'nor 
hold  ifeelf  bounJ  toTrepudiate  commerciallraisactions  which 
vioIate"tEem7~'Tf  the  underwriter,  therefore,^iQi  full  know- 
ledge  that  he  was  covering  a  foreign  smuggling  trade,  makes 
the  insurance,  it  is  held  to  be  a  fair  contract  between  the 
parties,  and  he  is  bound  by  it.^  The  decisions  of  Lord 
Mansfield  on  this  subject,  must  be  considered  as  laying  down 
an  exceedingly  lax  morality,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Plcmche  V.  FUtcJier^  where  an  insurance  upon  a  voyage  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  defraud  the  revenue  of  a  foreign 
state,  was  held  not  to  be  illegal,  though  fictitious  papers 
were  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  fraud. 
Lord  Hardwicke  had  advanced  similar  doctrines  in  Boucher 
V.  Lomaon^^  when  he  declared,  that  the  imlawfulness,  by 
the  Fortuguese  laws,  of  exporting  gold  from  Fortugal,  made 


*  It  is  admitted  that  such  an  inBuraiice  ia  Dot  biodiog,  if  the  underwriter  was 
not  informed  of  the  prohibited  trade.  He  must  know  that  he  was  insuring  a  con- 
traband or  smuggling  trade.  Roccw,  de  Am,  n.  21,  says,  that  such  an  insurance  is 
not  binding  ignoronie  aueeuratore;  and  Santemc^  de  Aitecurat,  part  4.  n.  17, 
whom  Roccus  cites,  uses  the  same  words.  Roccus  copied  from  him ;  and  yet  those 
qualifying  expressions^  and  which  are  so  material  to  the  question,  do  not  appear  in 
Mr.  IngeraoU's  translation  of  Roccusi  I  mention  this  without  the  least  intended 
disparagement  of  that  Tery  useful  translation,  the  general  accuracy  of  which  is  un- 
doubted. 

^  PUmche  r.  Fletcher,  DiAtg.  Rep,  288.  Lever  y.  Fletcher,  HH  Vac  1780,  cited 
Parhe  on  /fwuronce,  818,  6th  edition. 

•  CMee  Temp,  Hard,  188. 
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BO  difference  in  the  action  at  London,  for  in  England  it  was 
a  lawful  trade.  The  statute  of  19  Geo.  11.  c.  37,  was  made 
even  with  a  view  to  favour  the  smuggling  of  bullion  from 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies.  Lord  Kenyon,  in  the 
case  of  WaymelZ  v.  Reed^^-  seemed  to  have  felt  the  pressure 
of  the  unsound  and  immoral  principle  involved  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  English  courts,  for  he  purposely  waived  the  in- 
quiry, whether  or  not  it  be  immoral  for  a  native  of  one  coun- 
try to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  subject  of  another, 
*266  to  assist  the  latter  in  defrauding  the  revenue  *law8 
of  his  country.  The  English  writers  on  insurance 
have  not  concurred  entirely  in  opinion  on  the  question ; 
for  while  Miller,  in  his  essay  on  The  JSlements  of  InBv/rance^ 
approves  of  the  English  rule,  and  Mr.  Justice  Parke  admits 
it  without  any  complaint,  there  are  other  writers,  equally  in- 
telligent, who  most  pointedly  condemn  the  doctrine.*'  (1) 

In  this  country,  we  have  followed  the  English  rule,  as  de- 
clared by  Lord  Mansfield,  to  the  fiiU  extent ;  and  the  under- 
writer is  liable  for  losses  in  consequence  of  violations  of  the 
trade  laws  of  foreign  states,  provided  he  was  apprised  of  the 
intention,  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  to  violate  such  laws, 
either  by  the  terms^of^the  policy,  or  the  standinjg  regulations 
of  the  place  to  which  the  vessel  is  insured,  or  the~¥nbwn 
usages  of  the  trade.  But  it  is  well  understood  and  settled, 
that  tEe  underwriter  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  arising  from 
foreign  illicit  trade,  unless  he  underwrote  with  full  knowledge, 
that  such  a  trade  was  the  object  of  the  voyage.  An  insurance 
/to  a  port  does  not  include  the  risk  of  going  into  the  port  in 
/  violation  of  law,  unless  the  peril  of  illicit  entry  at  the  port  be 
also  within  the  provision  or  contemplation  of  the  policy.  All 
the  authorities,  foreign  and  domestic,  recognise  this  doctrine. 
If  the  trade  be  known  by  the  underwriter  to  be  illicit,  and  he 
makes  no  exception  of  the  risk  of  illicit  trade,  it  will  be  pre- 
sumed he  intended  to  assume  it.    The  implication  would  be 


»  5  Term  Rep,  599. 

^  Miller  on  Jneuranee,  23.     Parke  on  Iniuranee,  813.     Oondj/'t  Marshall  on 
Insurance,  voL  L  60.    ChiUy  on  Commercial  Law,  toL  i  82.  84. 


(1)  In  1  AmouUPs  Int.  706—708,  this  able  anlhor  diseiuses  the  sul^ect,  and  sapportB  the  legalitj 
aa  well  aa  mofality  of  laeli  oontnota. 
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very  fair  and  jnst,  and  wonld  supply  the  place  of  more  direct 
proof.*  It  is  certainly  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that 
in  such  countries  as  France,  England  and  the  United  States, 
distinguished  for  a  correct  and  enlightened  administration  of 
justice,  smuggling  voyages,  made  on  purpose  to  elude  the 
laws,  and  seduce  the  subjects  of  foreign  states,  should 
be  countenanced,  *and  even  encouraged  by  the  courts  *267 
of  justice.  The  principle  does  no  credit  to  the  com- 
mercial jurisprudence  of  the  age.^ 

(2.)  Of  oontrab<md  of  wcur. 

The  insurance  by  a  neutral  of  goods  usually  denominated 
contraband  of  war,  is  a  valid  contract,  for  it  is  not  deemed 
unlawful  for  a  neutral  to  be  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade. 
It  is  a  commercial  adventure  which  no  neutral  nation  is  bound 
to  prohibit,  and  which  only  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it 
to  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
articles  contraband  of  war  are  subject  to  seizure  in  tra/nsitu^ 
by  the  belligerent  cruisers,  and  so  far  it  is  a  case  of  imper- 
fect right.c  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Lcm  of  In- 
aurcmce^  intimates,  that  the  trading  in  articles  ^contraband  of 
war  is  illegal  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  forms  part  of  the 
municipal  law  of  every  state ;  and  that  the  property  cannot, 
therefore,  be  the  lawful  subject  of  insurance,  even  in  a  neutral 


*  Valin,  tome  iL  127.  Planche  y.  Fletcher,  Dmtg,  Rep,  261.  Roeau^  de  Am. 
not  21.  Oardioer  ▼.  Smith,  1  Johm.  0<u,  141.  Richardmn  r.  MaiDe  Ids.  Company, 
6  MoBi,  Rep,  102.  Parker  r.  Jones,  18  tbid,  178.  Andrews  y.  Essex  Fire  and 
Karioe  Ins.  Company,  8  Matan*9  Rep.  18.  20.  Archibald  v.  M.  Ins.  Company,  8 
Pick,  Rep,  70.  It  has  been  usual  in  American  policies,  for  the  assured  to  warrant 
"firee  from  damage  or  loss  in  consequence  of  seizure,  or  detention  of  the  property 
for,  or  on  aooount  of,  any  illicit  or  prohibited  trade."  But  notwithstanding  the 
warranty,  the  insurer  ia  liable  for  loss  by  seisore  and  confiscation  for  an  illicit 
traffic  barrtUroutly  carried  on  by  the  master  and  crew  at  a  foreign  port»  without  the 
knowledge  or  pririty  of  the  owner.  Suckley  y.  Delafield,  2  Coined  Rep,  222. 
Dunham  A  Co.  y.  American  Ins.  Company,  2  HalFe  Ji,  Y,  Rep,  422. 

^  In  the  case  of  L*  Jenne  Eugene^  2  Mcuon*»  Rep,  469,  460,  a  case  that  pleads 
the  cause  of  humanity  with  admirable  eloquence,  the  rule  supporting  smuggling 
yoyages  is  admitted,  but  pretty  plainly  oondenmed. 

«  See  yoL  L  142,  and  the  authorities  there  cited;  and  in  addition  thereto,  see 
Seton  A  Co.  y.  Low,  1  /oAim.  Oae,  1.  Barker  y.  Blakea,  9  Ea$t*8  Rep,  288.  Pond 
y.  Smith,  4  Conn.  Rep,  297.  Juhel  y.  Bhinelander,  2  Johns,  Cae,  120,  and  affirmed 
on  error,  ihid,  487. 

Vol.  m.  22 
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state.^  Bnt  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  answer  this  reason- 
iDg,  it  is  certain  that  the  established  doctrine  is  not  so  rigor- 
ous. Yattel^  admits,  that  it  is  not  an  act  in  itself  unlawful 
or  hostile,  for  a  neutral  to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade ;  and 
if  the  neutral  right  to  carry,  and  the  belligerent  right  to 
seize  and  confiscate,  clash  with  and  reciprocally  injure  each 
other,  it  is  a  collision  of  rights,  which  happens  every  day 

in  war,  and  flows  from  the  effect  of  an  inevitable 
*268    ^necessity.    The  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  in 

Richardson  Y.  Mcdne  Insura/nce  Corrypamy^^  examined 
this  subject  with  very  accurate  discrimination,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  illicit  voyages  may  be  ranlsed  in  several  classes : 
(1.)  When  the  sovereign  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship 
belonged  interdicted  trade  with  a  foreign  country  or  port ; 
and  in  that  case,  the  voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  would 
be  illicit,  and  all  insurances  thereon  void.  (2.)  Where  the 
trade  in  question  is  prohibited  by  the  trade  laws  of  a  foreign 
state ;  and  in  that  case,  the  voyage,  in  such  a  trade,  may  be 
the  subject  of  insurance  in  any  state  in  which  the  trade  is 
not  prohibited,  for  the  municipal  laws  of  one  jurisdiction 
have  no  force  in  another.  (8.)  When  neutrals  transport  to 
belligerents  goods  contraband  of  war.  The  law  of  nations 
does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  neutral  shipper  of 
goods  contraband  of  war  an  offender  against  his  own  sove- 
reign. While  the  neutral  is  engaged  in  such  a  trade,  he  is 
withdrawn  from  the  protection  of  his  sovereign,  and  his 
goods  are  liable  to  seizure  and  condenmation  by  the  powers 
at  war.  To  this  penalty  the  neutral  must  submit,  for  the 
capture  was  lawful.  The  neutral  may  lawfully  transport  con- 
traband goods,  subject  to  the  qualification  of  being  rightfully 
liable  to  seizure  by  a  belligerent  power ;  but  he  is  never 
punished  by  his  own  sovereign  for  his  contraband  shipments. 
In  like  manner  the  neutral  may  lawfully  carry  enemy's 
property,  and  the  belligerent  may  lawfully  interrupt  him 
and  seize  it.  An  insurance,  then,  by  neutrals,  in  a  neutral 
country,  is  vaUd,  whether  it  relates  to  an  interloping  trade 
in  a  foreign  port,  illicit  lege  lociy  or  to  a  trade  in  transporting 


»  PhilUpi  on  /luwrofuw,  yoL  I  101.  429.  2d  edit 

>>  K  8.  c.  7.  aec.  111.  •  6  Mati,  Rtp,  102. 
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contraband  goods,  which  is  illicit  jure  heUL    But  to  render 
the  insurance  in  either  case  valid,  the  nature  of  the  trade 
and  of  tlie  goods  should  be  disclosed  to  the  insurer,  or 
there  should  be  just  ground,  *from  the  circumstances    *269 
of  the  trade  or  otherwise,  to  presume  that  he  was  duly 
informed  of  the  facts.* 

(3.)  Of  seamen^a  wages. 

The  commercial  ordinances  have  generally  prohibited  the 
'  insurance  of  seamen's  wages,  and  the  expediency  of  the  pro- 
hibition arises  from  the  consideration,  that  if  the  title  to 
wages  did  not  depend  upon  the  earning  of  freight  by  the 
performance  of  the  voyage,  seamen  would  want  one  great 
stimulus  to  exertion  in  times  of  difficulty  and  disaster. 
Though  there  be  no  statute  ordinance  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  law,  yet  it  is  everywhere  assumed  as  a  settled  prin- 
ciple in  the  marine  law  of  England,  that  seamen's  wages  are 
not  insurable.^  But  the  goods  that  seamen  purchase  abroad 
with  their  wages,  do  not  fall  within  the  reason,  nor  do  wages 


*  PanoDs,  Oh.  J.,  in  Richardson  v.  Maine  Ins.  Oo.  ntpra.  In  New- York,  it  has 
been  held,  that  the  underwriter  is  presumed  to  assome  the  risk  of  contraband  of 
war,  without  a  previous  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  the  caigo ;  and  on  the  ground 
of  that  presumption  the  contraband  cargo  need  not  be  disclosed.  Seton  ▼.  Low,  1 
JohnB,  Cat,  1.  Juhel  r.  Rhioelaoder,  2  ibid.  120.  487.  These  cases  were  decided 
as  early  as  1799;  but  the  principle  does  not  appear  to  be  sound,  and  the  authority 
of  the  cases  may  now  be  considered  as  overruled  Right  and  duty  are  oorrelatiTe. 
As  Sir  WoL  Scott  observed,  there  are  no  conflicting  rights  between  nations  at 
peace.  If  trade  in  contraband  is  unlawful  by  the  laws  of  war,  the  neutral  violates 
his  duty  if  he  engages  in  it,  and  the  belligerent  exercises  a  lawful  right  when  he 
seixee  and  confiscates  the  articles.  An  insurance  of  a  voyage  laden  with  contra- 
band articles  is  insurance  on  an  iUegal  voyage.  Mr.  Duer,  in  his  Dreatite  on 
Insurance,  vol  L  761 — 766,  exposes  the  error  of  Vattel,  and  of  the  American  deci- 
sions referred  to  in  the  text»  with  conclusive  force.  But  though  the  better  opinion 
on  sound  doctrine  be^  that  such  a  trade  is  unlawful  for  a  neutral,  yet  it  is  the  pre- 
valent rule  in  continental  Europe,  that  an  insurance  mtuU  in  a  neutral  country  on 
articles  contraband  of  war  and  destined  to  a  belligerent  power,  is  permitted,  and 
seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  principle,  that  an  insurance  in  a  neutral 
country  on  a  trade  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  illegal  and  void.  This  point 
remains^  however,  to  be  settled  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States,  though  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  courts  of  law  in  New- York  and 
Massachusetts^  already  alluded  to.    See  Duer  on  Imuranee,  vol  L  769—761. 

^  Magene  on  Jnmtrance,  18.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  8  Burr,  Hep,  1912.  Web- 
ster T.  De  Tastet,  7  Tmn  Rep,  167.  Lord  Stowell,  in  1  Hoffg,  Adm,  Rep, 
289. 
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already  earned  and  dne ;  and  yet  if  a  seaman,  at  an  interme- 
diate port,  by  a  refusal  to  proceed,  coerces  the  master  to  have 
his  wages  already  earned  insured,  such  a  policy  has  been 
held  void  in  the  French  courts.* 

(4.)  Cf  freigJd^  profits  and  commisaiona. 

In  France  and  Spain,  freight  not  earned  cannot  be  insured, 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  seamen's  wages  are  not  in- 
surable. (1)    Several  of  the  commercial  tribunals  wished, 
however,  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  English,  and  give  a 
greater  extension  to  the  liberty  of  insurance.    To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  risk  was  of  the  essence  of  the  contract, 
*270    and  that  there  *could  be  no  real  loss  of  that  which  is 
a  nonentity,  and  had  no  certain  existence,  as  future 
contingent  freight  and  profits.  *»    By  leaving  the  freight  to  be 
earned  uncovered,  the  master  has  stronger  inducements  to  be 
vigilant  in  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and  cargo.    This  is 
the  reason  assigned  by  Gleirac ;  but  Emerigon  says,  the  true 
ground  of  the  prohibition  is,  the  uncertainty  of  the  existence 
of  any  future  freight.^    In  England  and  the  United  States, 
future,  or  expected  and  contingent,  and  even  dead  freight,  is 
held  to  be  an  insurable  interest.    It  is  sufficient  that  die  in- 
sured had  an  interest  in  the  subject  matter  from  which  the 
freight  is  to  arise.    It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  ship 
should  have  actually  begun  to  earn  freight,  in  order  to  entitle 
the  insurer  to  recover,  for,  until  then,  the  risk  on  the  freight 
does  not  commence.    An  inchoate  right  to  freight  is  an  in- 
surable interest.    The  risk  generally  begins  from  the  time 
the  goods^^orjjrt^of  them,  are  put  on  board ;  and  if  the  ship 
has  beenTeUofrei^lit  under  a  charter-party  of  affreightment^ 


*  Emerigon,  tome  i.  2S6. 

^  Boulay  Paly,  tome  iii.  482,  488. 

•  Ord.  dt  la  Mar,  du  Fret,  art.  15.  Code  de  Commerce,  art  347.  Cleirae,  aur 
U  CMdoti,  c.  15.  art  1.  1  Emerigon,  224.  Ord.  of  Bilboa,  c  22.  But  freight 
already  earned  and  due  may  be  iosared,  for  it  has  then  ceased  to  be  uncertain. 
Pardesiue,  Coure  de  Droit  Oom.  tome.  iiL  n.  764,  765. 


(1)  Trelgbt,  as  %  snbjeot  of  marine  Insoranoe,  has  been  defined  to  be  **  the  remnneration  to  be 
paid  to  the  ship-owner  Ibr  the  hire  of  his  ship,  onder  an  express  oontract  of  aflk-eightment  for  a 
oertain  Toyage,  or  the  priee  to  be  paid  to  him  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  irrespeetiTe  of  soch 
Toyage.    1  Arnold  Ins,  901. 

It  also  indades  the  benefit  which  the  ship-owner  expects  to  deriTe  from  the  eairiage  of  his 
own  goods  In  his  own  ship.   Ibid, 
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the  right  to  freight  commences,  and  is  at  risk  so  soon  as  the 
ship  breaks  ground ;  and  if  the  charterer  omits  to  pnt  on 
board  the  expected  cargo,  and  the  ship  performs  the  voyage 
in  ballast,  the  right  to  freight  is  perfect.  Bnt  when  the 
freight  arises  from  the  transportation  of  the  goods,  it  com- 
mences when  the  goods  are  pnt  on  board,  and  the  policy 
attaches  to  the  extent  of  the  goods  on  board,  or  ready  to  be 
shipped.*  (1)  ^ 

''"^Profits  are,  equally  with  freight,  a  proper  subject  *271 
of  insurance.  The  right  to  insure  expected  or  contin- 
gent profits  is  settled  in  England,  and  has  received  repeated 
and  elaborate  confirmation.^  They  are  likewise,  in  this  coun- 
try, held  to  be  an  insurable  interest.**  The  consignee  of 
goods  consigned  to  him  for  sale,  has  an  insurable  interest 
therein  to  their  full  value,  and  he  may  insure  them  in  his 


«  ToDge  y.  Watts,  Str.  Rep.  1251.  Thompson  v.  Taylor,  6  Tmn  Rep.  478. 
Forbes  v.  Aspioall,  18  Saet^e  Rep.  828.  Davidson  ▼.  Willasey,  1  Jfaule  <k  Selv. 
818.  Rfley  y.  Hartford  Ins.  Company,  2  Ctmn.  Rfp.  868.  Livingston  y.  Colum- 
bian Ins.  Company,  8  Johne.  Rep.  49.  Davy  v.  Hallett,  8  Cainetf  Rep.  16.  Mr. 
Benecke,  in  his  Treatise  an  the  Principles  of  Indemnity^  57,  says,  that  the  practice 
of  insuring  ship  and  freight  separately,  is  attended  with  many  difficulties,  and  that 
the  best^  if  not  the  only  way  to  obviate  them,  and  to  put  the  owner,  under  aU  cir- 
cnmstancei^  in  the  same  situation  in  which  he  would  have  been  in  case  of  a  safe 
arrival,  would  be,  to  inture  the  thip  and  freight  jointly^  a$  one  individual  risk,  in 
tlie  eanie  policy.  (2)  In  Adams  y.  Pennsylvania  Ins.  Company,  1  Rcaole,  97,  in  the 
case  of  a  valued  policy  on  freight,  there  was  specie  on  board  belonging  to  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  and  the  ship  was  lost  before  any  cargo  was  purchased,  or  con- 
tracted for,  or  procured ;  and  it  was  held,  that  there  was  no  daim  upon  the  insurer, 
for  there  was  only  a  reasonable  ezpectcUion  of  profit  upon  a  cargo  expected  to  be 
procured  and  shipped.    The  contingency  of  expected  freight  was  too  remote. 

^  Grant  v.  Parkinson,  cited  in  Park  on  Inturance,  854,  6ih  edition.  Le  Cras  y. 
Hughes,  ibid.  868.  Craufurd  y.  Hunter,  8  Term  Rep.  18.  Barclay  v.  Cousins,  8 
JBoife  Rep.  544.  Hendrickson  v.  Mai^getson,  ibid  549.  note.  Profits  must  be  insured 
as  profits.  8  Neville  ^  Manning,  819.  An  insurance  on  outfit*  in  a  whaling  voy- 
age does  not  terminate  pro  tanto  with  their  consumption  or  distribution,  bnt  at- 
taches to  the  proceeds  of  the  adventure.  Hancox  Y.  Fishing  Ins.  Co.  8  Swnner^i 
R.  182. 

•  Loomis  Y.  Shaw,  2  Johns.  Cas.  86.  Tom  y.  Smith,  8  Gained  Rep.  245.  Ab- 
bot V.  Sebor,  8  Johns.  Cas.  89.  Fosdick  y.  Norwich  Marine  Ins.  Company,  8 
Dai^s  Rep.  108. 


b 


(1)  Wbere  the  osrgo  wm  deUrered,  but  the  ship  sbaadoned  Cor  a  total  loss,  sad  the  shandon- 
ees  reoeiTed  the  freight :  Held,  that  the  owners  ooald  not  reooTer  agalut  the  Insoren  on  freight, 
It  having  been  lost  by  their  own  set,  and  not  by  the  perils  of  the  sea.    SootUsh  Hsrlne  Ga 
Tnmer,  20  JRi^.  Z.dbS,R.%L 

(8)  See  this  sol^eot  Ittnstnued,  In  1  Amdd  on  Ins,  809. 
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own  name  ^  Insurances  on  freights,  profits  and  commissions, 
are  required  by  the  course  and  interests  of  trade,  and  have 
been  found  to  be  greatly  conducive  to  its  prosperity.  But  the 
doctrine  that  pervades  the  cases  is,  that  the  insured  must 
have  a  real  interest  in  the  subject  matter  from  which  the 
profits  are  expected.  There  must  be  a  substantial  basis  for 
the  hope  or  expectation  of  profits,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
policy  from  being  considered  a  wager.  Commissions  are  a 
species  of  profit  expected  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  property 
consigned  to  an  agent  or  supercargo,  and  they  are  an  insur- 
able interest  in  England,  and  other  countries,  where  insur- 
ances on  profits  are  legal.  ^ 

In  France,  assurances  on  profits  are  unlawful,  and  contrary 

to  the  code,  as  they  were  also  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
^272    marine,  *and  for  the  same  reason  that  insurances  on 

freight  are  not  allowed.  The  subject  insured  must 
have  a  physical  existence,  and  be  a  substance  capable  of 
being  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  the  sea.  And  yet  there  seems 
to  be  no  more  objection  to  the  insurance  of  a  thing  having 
only  a  potential  existence,  than  to  the  sale  of  it ;  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  the  sale  of  the  proceeds  of  a  future  vintage,  or  of 
the  next  cast  of  the  net  by  a  fisherman,  is  a  good  and  valid 
sale.  The  hope  or  expectation  of  profit,  in  these  cases,  is, 
says  Pothier,c  a  moral  entity  susceptible  of  value,  and  of 
being  sold.  But  in  Italy,  Portugal  and  the  Hanse  Towns, 
they  are  held  lawfril ;  and  Santema,  and  after  him  Straccha, 
and  then  Eoccus,  all  show  that  the  profits  of  goods  may  law- 
fully be  estimated  in  an  insurance  on  goods. <*  The  English 
cases  have  required  the  insured  to  show,  in  an  insurance  on 
profits,  that  some  profit  would  have  been  produced  upon  the 
adventure,  if  the  peril  to  the  property  from  which  the  profits 
were  to  arise  had  not  intervened.®  (1)    I  should  apprehend 


^  De  Forest  v.  Fulton  Ina.  Company,  1  BaiVi  Rep,  84.    Brisban  t.  Boyd,  4 
Paige,  17.    Pouverin  T.  Loul  F.  <&  M.  Ina.  Co.  4  Rob,  LcvL  R,  2S4. 
^  Beneeks  on  Indemnity,  82. 

•  Traiti  du  Con,  de  Venie,  n.  6,  6. 

'  Roecut,  n.  81.  96.    Santema,  de  Ate,  et  Spone,  Mere,  Tract  part  8.  n.  40, 41. 
Biraeeha,  de  Aee.  Oloet,  6.  n.  1.    Ord,  of  Hamburg,  2  Magene,  218.    Beneeke,  86. 

*  Hodgson  v.  Glover,  6  Eaete  Rep.  816. 

(1)  8aejlni02d0f»/M.-24O. 
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that  was  the  proper  cotUBe,  though  the  cases  in  this  country 
have  not  explicitly  declared  that  the  party  must  show  af- 
firmatiyely  that  the  goods,  if  they  had  arrived  safe,  would 
have  come  to  a  profitable  market,  or  that  the  state  of  the  for- 
eign market  was  such  as  to  have  afforded,  as  in  Orcmt  v. 
Parhinsonj  a  very  strong  expectation  of  profits.  Such  an 
expectation  seems  to  have  been  assumed  in  the  American 
cases. 

(5.)  Of  open  and  valued  pdlioiea. 

An  open,  policy  is  one  in  which  the  amount  of  interest  is 
not  fixed  by  the  policy,  but  is  left  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
insured,  in  case  a  loss  should  happen.  A  valtted  policy  is 
where  a  value  has  been  set  on  the  ship  or  goods  in- 
sured, *and  inserted  in  the  policy  in  the  nature  of  *273 
liquidated  damages. 

If  a  policy  on  profits  be  an  open  one,  there  must  be  proof 
given  of  the  amount  of  the  profits  that  would  probably  have 
been  made,  if  the  loss  had  not  happened ;  there  would  not 
otherwise  be  any  guide  to  the  jury,  in  the  computation  of  the 
loss.  In  Mumford  v.  HaUett^'^  it  was  supposed  that  every 
policy  on  profits  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  valued  one,  because, 
without  the  valuation,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  to  be  recovered.  A  loss  on  the  profits  must 
be  regulated  by  the  loss  of  the  property  from  which  the  profits 
were  to  arise.  *»  Where  the  ship  and  cargo  were  lost  on  the 
voyage,  the  whole  amount  of  the  valued  profits  was  held  re- 
coverable, without  showing  that  there  would  have  been  any 
ultimate  profit  if  the  loss  had  not  happened.® 

The  value  in  the  policy  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  real  value 
of  the  ship,  or  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods,  including  the  in- 
cidental expenses  of  them  previous  to  the  shipment,  and  the 
premium  of  insurance.<i  It  means  the  amount  of  the  insura- 
ble interest ;  and  if  the  insured  has  some  interest  at  risk,  and 
there  is  no  fraud,  the  valuation  in  the  policy  is  conclusive 
between  the  parties ;  for  they  have,  by  agreement,  settled  the 


*  1  JohnM,  Rep,  485. 

^  Abbot  y.  Sebor,  8  John$,  Cai,  89. 

*  Patapsoo  Iii&  Oompanj  y.  Coulter,  8  Peterif  U,  8,  Rep,  222. 
'  PothUr,de9Au.XL^Z. 
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value,  and  not  left  it  open  to  future  inquiry  and  dispute  as 
between  themselves.*  If  the  valuation  should,  however,  be 
grossly  enormous,  as  in  the  case  put  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
where  cargo  was  valued  at  £2,000,  and  the  insured  had  only 
the  value  of  a  cable  on  board,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would 
raise  a  strong  presumption  of  fraud;  and  either  the  valuation 
or  the  policy  would  be  set  aside.  A  valuation,  fraudulent  in 
fact,  as  respects  the  insurer,  or  so  excessive  as  to  raise  a  ne- 
cessary presumption  of  fraud,  entirely  vacates  the  policy  and 
discharges  the  insurer;  and  the  English,  American  and 
French  law  of  insurance  contain  the  same  general  doctrine 

on  the  subjects 
*274        *There  are  cases  which  suggest  that  the  valuation  is 

applicable  only  to  cases  of  total  loss,  aud  does  not  ap- 
ply to  average  losses.®    But  the  better  opinion  of  the  text 


*  Shawe  v.  FeltoD,  2  EatCt  Rep,  109.  Lord  Abinger,  in  Touog  r.  Turing,  8 
Manning  ds  Changer,  69S. 

^  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Lewis  v.  Rucker,  2  Burr,  Rep,  1171.  Shawe  v.  Felton,  2 
Eait's  Rep,  109.  Feise  v.  Aguilar,  8  Taunt,  Rep,  606.  Haigh  v.  De  la  Oonr,  8 
Campb.  Rep,  819.  Lord  Ellenboroogh,  in  Forbes  y.  Aspinall,  18  JSoitt  Rep,  828. 
Aubert  y.  Jacobs,  Wightmcldt  Rep,  118.  Wolcott  v.  Eagle  Ins.  Company,  4  Pick, 
Rep,  429.  Marine  Insurance  Company  v.  Hodgson,  6  CraneKi  Rep,  206.  Cotidg'e 
Marshall,  290,  291.  1  Phillips  on  Imuranee,  806—818,  Ist  edit  Valines  Com. 
tomeiLU7.  PotAter,d^u<lM.n.  161.169.  ^ou/ay  Po/y,  tome  iil  89*7,  898.  M, 
Delvineourtf  in  his  InttUutes  de  Droit  Com,  tome  ii.  846, 846,  contends,  that  though 
the  valuation  be  made  without  fraud,  if  there  be  palpable  evidence  of  miatake  in 
the  valuation,  the  policy  may  be  opened ;  and  Valin,  Pothier  and  Emerigon  are  of 
that  opinion.  But  Boiday  Paty  thinks  that  the  excess  in  the  valbation,  by  mistake, 
is  not  sufficient  tQ  open  the  policy ;  and  there  must  be  proof  of  actual  fraud  going 
to  the  destruction  of  the  contract.  Ooure  de  Droit  Com,  tome  iii.  401.  The  Ordi- 
nance of  tJie  Marine,  h.  t .  art  8,  and  the  Code  de  Commerce,  art  886,  make  fraud  the 
basis  of  opening  the  valuation.  Le  Guidon,  c.  2.  art  18,  and  Valin,  Com,  tome  ii. 
62,  consider  an  over  valuation  of  a  moiety,  or  one  thixxl,  or  even  of  one  fourth,  to 
be  evidence  of  fraud ;  but  other  text  writers  justly  conclude  that  every  case  will 
depend  upon  its  own  drcomstances,  without  being  governed  by  any  such  rule.  Mr. 
Benecke  has  referred  to  the  various  and  discordant  provisions  of  the  principal 
commercial  nations  of  Europe,  concerning  valuations,  and  they  are  generally 
held  to  be  c6nclusive,  unless  shown  to  be  fraudulent  Benecke  on  Indemnitjf, 
161,  162. 

«  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Le  Cras  v.  Hughes^  dted  in  2  Ba$f$  Rep.  118.  Sewall,  J., 
7  M<U9,  Rep,  870.  AUegre  v.  Insurance  Company,  6  Harr,  ds  Johnt,  408.  The 
New-York  Board  of  Underwriters,  May  20, 1887,  resolved,  that  m  cases  of  a  tech- 
nical total  loss  of  a  vessel,  the  only  basis  of  ascertaining  her  value  shall  be  her  valu- 
ation in  the  policy,  and  if  not  so  valued,  her  actual  value  at  the  time  of  the  incep- 
tion of  the  risk  at  the  port  to  which  she  bel(»ged. 
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writers  is,  that  in  settling  all  losses,  total  or  partial,  the  valn- 
ation  of  the  property  in  the  policy  is  to  be  considered  as  cor- 
rect in  the  adjustment  of  the  loss,  and  the  true  measure  and 
basis  of  the  valuation  according  to  the  contract  of  indemni- 
ty. (1)  The  adjustment  is  to  be  the  same  as  if  the  goods  had 
actually  cost,  or  the  ship  and  freight  were  actually  worth,  the 
sum  at  which  they  were  valued.*  Mr.  Benecke  concludes, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  cases,  that  the  opinion,  that  in  a 
case  of  a  partial  loss  the  valuation  ought  to  be  disre- 
garded, *i8  as  destitute  of  authority  as  it  is  void  of  *275 
justice  and  sound  reason. 

A  valuation  does  not  preclude  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
whole  interest  valued  has  been  at  risk.  If  the  valuation  of 
freight  of  a  whole  cargo  be  made,  the  underwriter  will  not 
be  liable  beyond  the  extent  of  the  freight  of  the  goods  put  on 
board.**  This  doctrine  applies  equally  to  an  insurance  upon 
cargo ;  and  the  insured,  on  a  valued  policy  on  cargo,  will  not 
recover  beyond  the  interest  he  had  at  risk.  There  must  be  a 
total  loss  of  the  whole  subject  matter  of  insurance  to  which 
the  valuation  applied,  whether  the  insurance  was  on  goods 
or  upon  freight.  The  valuation  fixes  the  price  of  the  whole 
subject  at  risk,  but  it  does  not  admit  that  the  property  on 
which  the  valuation  was  made  was  on  board  the  vessel. <^    If, 


*  Stevens  dt  Seneeke  en  Average  and  AtQutlment  of  Louee  in  Marine  IntU" 
ranee,  Boston,  1888, 48 — 68.  Stevene  on  Average,  part  2, 168.  Fhillipe  on  Ineih 
ranee,  yol  L  818.  816.  Seneeke  on  Indemnity,  162,  168.  167.  In  the  case  of 
AUegre  y.  losnrance  Ck>mpaDy,  the  court  considered  it  to  be  an  open  and  unsettled 
question,  whether,  in  the  case  of  a  partial  loss  on  a  valued  policy,  the  insured  was 
to  be  indemnified  according  to' the  valuation,  or  the  actual  value  of  the  subject  at 
the  port  of  shipment^  and  they  omitted  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  point,  though 
it  had  been  warmly  contested  in  the  argument  Mr.  Benecke  says  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  valuation  should  be  opened  in  cases  of  partial  loss,  had  never  oc- 
curred in  the  English  courts. 

^  Forbes  v.  Aspinall,  18  EatCe  Hep,  828. 

•  Parker,  Oh.  J.,  Haven  v.  Gray,  12  Md$$,  Rep,  11,  Woloott  v.  Eagle  In&  Com- 
pany, 4  Pick,  Rep,  429.  Brooke  v.  Louis.  In&  Company,  4  Martin,  N.  S.  640. 681. 
If  much  less  property  was  shipped  than  was  expected  to  be  on  board,  the  assured, 
though  it  be  a  valued  policy,  can  recover  only,  in  case  of  loss,  a  proportion  pro  rata, 
Abop  V.  The  Comm.  Ins.  Company,  1  Sumner,  461. 


(1)  The  law  of  valaed  polldes  has  been  put  at  rest  In  England,  hj  a  ademn  decision  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  opinion  of  the  oommoitator,  as  expressed  in  the  text,  is  now  the  es- 
tabUahedEDgUahlaw.   Irrtag  j.Umokag,  9  Man,  e,dbSeotff$JLB»L 
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therefore,  certain  articles  be  comprised  in  a  valuation,  and 
part  are  safely  landed  before  the  ship  is  lost,  the  valuation 
must  be  opened,  and  the  claim  of  the  insured  reduced  in  the 
proportion  to  which  the  articles  actually  lost  bore  to  the  valu- 
ation of  the  whole  at  the  conomencement  of  the  risk.* 

(6.)  Of  wager poUdes. 

A  mere  hope  or  expectation,  without  some  interest  in  the 
subject  matter,  is  wager  policy,  and  all  such  marine  policies 
are,  by  statute,  in  England,  declared  void.^  But  the  English 
courts  have  refined  greatly,  in  considering  what  is  an  interest 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  policy,  and  to  place  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  prohibition.  K  a  person  be  directly  Uable  to  loss 
in  the  happening  of  any  particular  event,  as  if  he 
*276  be  an  insurer,  or  *be  answerable  as  owner  for  the 
negligence  of  the  master,  he  has  an  insurable  interest '^ 
A  creditor,  to  whom  property  is  assigned  as  collateral  secu- 
rity, has  an  insurable  interest  to  the  amount  of  his  debt.<^  In 
the  case  of  JDucena  v.  Orcmfwrd^^  the  distinction  between  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  gain  in  the  shape  of  freight,  com- 
miasions  or  profits,  founded  on  some  interest  in  the  Bubject 
matter  which  was  to  produce  them,  and  a  mere  shadowy  hope 
or  expectation,  was  ftilly  and  very  ably  investigated  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  great 
talents  were  displayed  and  exhausted  upon  that  litigated 
point  The  decision  was,  that  commissions  to  become  due  to 
public  agents,  and  all  reasonable  expectation  of  profits,  were 
insurable  interests.  The  interest  need  not  be  a  property  in 
the  subject  insured.  It  is  sufficient  if  a  loss  of  the  subject 
I  would  bring  upon  the  insured  a  pecuniary  loss,  or  intercfiptA 
\  profit.  Interest  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  right  to,  or  pro- 
perty in,  the  subject  insured.  (1)    It  may  consist  in  having 


•  Beneche  on  IndannUy,  146. 
«»  19  Geo.  IL  c  87. 

•  Walker  v.  Maitlaod,  6  Bartw.  dt  Aid.  171. 

'  Wells  V.  Philadelphia  Ins.  Company,  9  Serg.  dt  RawU,  IDS.  A  lien,  or  an 
interest  in  the  nature  of  a  lien,  is  an  insurable  interest  Hancoz  t.  Fishing  Ins^ 
Company,  8  Sumner,  182. 

•  ZBot.d!  PuU.  76.    6  t6fU  269. 


(1)  AoommonoszTierliasasDflloiait  tnteiwt  to  entttle  Um  lo  Insors  flu  esigOi  tad  he  maj 
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Bome  relation  to,  or  concern  in,  the  subject  of  the  insurance, 
and  which  relation  or  concern  may  be  so  affected  by  the  peril 
as  to  produce  damage.  Where  a  person  is  so  circumstanced, 
he  is  interested  in  the  safety  of  the  thing,  for  he  receives  a 
benefit  from  its  existence,  and  a  prejudice  from  its  destruc- 
tion, and  that  interest  is,  in  the  view  of  the  English  law,  a 
lawful  subject  of  insurance.* 

It  was  admitted  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  £.  B.,  in 
Cra/ufurd  v.  Hv/ntet^  that,  at  common  law,  prior  to  the 
statute  of  Geo.  11.,  wager  policies  were  not  illegal ;  and  the 
courts  have  been  very  much  embarrassed  in  their  endeavours  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  wagers  that  were  and  were 
not  admissible  in  courts  of  justice.  The  law  has  been 
^thought  to  descend  from  its  dignity  when  it  lends  its  *277 
aid  to  recover  the  fruits  of  an  idle  and  frivolous  wager. 
In  Good^.  EUiot^^  Mr.  J.  BuUer  made  a  vigorous  but  unsuc- 
cessful stand,  against  suits  upon  wagers  in  any  case;  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  impertinent  than  the  wager  in 
that  case,  which  was,  whether  one  third  person  had  pur- 
chased a  wagon  of  another.  Many  of  the  cases  stated  by  Mr. 
J.  Buller  were  of  a  nature  to  draw  into  discussion,  and  un« 
necessarily  affect,  the  character  or  feelings  of  third  persons ; 
and  to  sustain  suits  upon  such  wanton  wagers,  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  any  administration  of  justice.  The  case  oi  Jones  v. 
SomdaU^^  went  quite  fSEU*  enough,  when  it  sustained  an  action 
upon  a  wager,  whether  a  decree  in  chancery  would  be  re- 
versed on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  If  wagers  are  to 
be  allowed  in  any  case,  as  valid  ground  for  a  suit,  the  betting 
on  the  return  of  a  ship,  in  the  shape  of  a  policy  without  in- 
terest, is  harmless  as  any  that  could  be  devised.  In  Egerton 
V.  Fwtzeman^^  it  was  ruled  in  the  English  courts,  that  a  wa- 


*  Lawrence,  J.,  in  6  Bo9,  d:  Pull.  802, 808, 804.  Hughes  en  Jfiiuranee,  80.  An 
equitable,  as  well  as  a  legal  interest,  and  an  mterest  held  nnder  an  ezecutoiy  con- 
tract, are  valid  subjects  of  insurance.  Columbian  Insurance  Oompan j  t.  Lawrence, 
2  Petert^  Sup.  0,  Pep,  26. 

^  8  Term  Rep,  18.  '  Cowp,  Pep,  87. 

•  8  Term  Rep,  698.  •  1  Carr,  dt  Payne,  618. 


feooTer  to  the  extent  of  his  intereit.   Van  Natta  t.  The  Mntoal  B.  Ins.  Go.  S  3an«^,  (Xotf) 
JI.480. 
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ger  on  a  battle  between  two  dogs  was  illegal,  and  not  the 
ground  of  action. 

In  New- York,  the  conrts  had  formerly  assumed  it  to  be  a 
clear  and  settled  principle  of  the  common  law,  that  a  policy, 
in  which  the  insured  had  no  interest,  and  which  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a  wager  or  bet  between  the  parties  to  the 
contract,  whether  such  a  voyage  would  be  performed,  or  such 
a  ship  arrive  safe,  was  a  valid  contract^  It  was  only  re- 
quired that  the  wager  should  concern  an  innocent  transaction, 

and  not  be  contrary  to  good  morals  or  sound  policy.^ 
*278    *But  now,  by  statute,®  all  wagers,  bets  or  stakes,  made 

to  depend  upon  any  lot,  chance,  causualty  or  unknown 
or  contingent  event  whatever,  are  declared  to  be  unlawful, 
with  the  exception  of  contracts  on  bottomry  or  respondentia, 
and  all  insurances  made  in  good  faith  for  the  security  or  in- 
demnity of  the  party  insured.  The  statute  has  effectually 
destroyed  wager  policies;  for  they  are  not  within  the  excep- 
tion. (1)  In  Massachusetts,  the  supreme  court  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  against  the  validity  of  a  wager  policy,  and  the 
doctrine  there  is,  that  all  gaming  is  unlawful,  according  to 
the  general  policy  and  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, every  species  of  gambling  policy,  and  all  actions 
upon  a  wager  or  bet,  are  reprobated,  and  they  follow  the 
principles,  while  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  English  statute  in  the  reign  of  G^eorge  IL<*  Wager  poli- 
cies, without  any  real  interests  to  support  them,  are  con- 


»  Johel  r.  Ohurch,  2  JohM,  Cos.  888.  Abbot  y.  Sebor,  8  ibid.  89.  CleDdeniog 
T.  Church,  8  Coined  Rep,  141.  Buchanan  t.  Ocean  Ins.  Oompanyi  6  Cowni  Rep. 
818. 

^  Bann  v.  Riker,  4  Johns.  Rep.  426.  Mount  <b  Wardell  v.  Waitea,  7  ibid.  484. 
Campbell  v.  Richardson,  10  ibid,  406. 

•  New-York  Revised StattOei,  vol  i  662.  sec.  8,  9, 10. 

'  Amorj  v.  QiUnan,  2  Ifass,  Rep,  1.  Babcock  7.  Thompeon,  8  Pick,  Rep,  446. 
Pritchett  y.  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  8  Yeate^  Rep.  464.  Craig  y.  Morga- 
trojd,  4  ibid  168.  Adams  y.  Pennsylvania  Ins.  Company,  1  Rawle,  107.  In  Ver- 
mont it  is  held,  that  no  suit  will  lie  to  recover  property  won  of  another  by  a  bet 
or  wager.  Collamer  v.  Day,  2  Vermont  Rep,  144.  Wager  contracts,  or  bets  on 
elections,  are  void.  Lloyd  v.  Leisenring,  7  Watts,  294.  No  action  upon  any  wager 
or  bet  can  be  sustained.    Edgell  t.  M'Laugfalin,  6  Wharton,  176, 


(1)  See  Uke  v.  Thompson,  9  Barb.  B.  816. 
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denmed  also  by  positive  ordinances  in  France,  and  in  most 
of  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe.^ 

(4.)  Of  TeoBBv/rcmoe  omd  douhle  inawance. 

After  an  insurance  has  been  made,  the  insurer  may  have 
the  entire  sum  he  hath  insured,  reaaaured  to  him  by 
some  other  *insurer.  (1)    The  object  of  this  is  indem-    *279 
nity  against  his  own  act ;  and  if  he  gives  a  less  pre- 
mium for  the  reassurance,  all  his  gain  is  the  difference  be- 
tween what  he  receives  as  a  premium  for  the  original  in- 
surance, and  what  he  gives  for  the  indemnity  against  his  own 
policy.  If  he  gives  as  much  for  reassurance,  he  gains  nothing 
by  the  transaction;  and  if  he  gives  a  higher  premium,  as  in- 
surers will  sometimes  do  to  cover  a  dangerous  risk,  he  be- 
comes a  loser  by  his  original  insurance.    These  reassurances 
are  prohibited  in  England,  except  in  special  cases,  by  the 
statute  of  19  Geo.  11.  c.  37 ;  and  also  by  every  country  in 
Europe,  but  they  are  allowed  with  us.*>    The  contract  of  reas- 
surance is  totally  distinct  from,  and  unconnected  with,  the 
primitive  insurance;  and  the  reassured  is  obliged  to  prove  / 
the  loading  and  value  of  the  goods,  and  the  existence  and  ex-| 
tent  of  the  loss,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  the  original 
insured.  <^    He  need  not  abandon  to  the  reinsurer,  as  soon  asV 
tiie  first  insured  has  abandoned  to  him,  for  he  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  first  insurance.    If  he  proves  the  original  claim 
against  him  to  be  valid,  when  he  resorts  over  to  the  reinsurer, 
he  makes  out  a  case  for  indemnity. <i 


•  Ord,  de  la  Mar.  liy.  8.  tit.  6.  Des  A  m.  art  23.  1  Smerigon,  264.  In  Scotlaod, 
the  rale  of  the  ciyil  law  relative  to  Spontiones  ludicrm  was  early  adopted  as  com- 
mon law,  and  00  wager  or  gaming  contract  will  support  an  action.  1  BelVa  Com, 
800.  Cocb  d€  Comnuree^  art  857.  Ord,  of  Genoa,  of  Middleburg,  of  Rotterdam,  of 
AmUerdam,  of  Hamburgh  and  Stockholm,  collected  in  2  Magena,  66.  68.  88.  182. 
229. 257.  Hoecw,  de  Atteewr.  n.  88.  The  latter  refers  to  a  decision  of  the  Rota 
of  Genoa,  in  which  the  principle  is  declared,  H  non  adett  rtMcum,  astecuraCio  non 
valet;  nam  non  adett  materia  in  qua  forma  po»set/undari,  DeHHonee  RoUe  Ot- 
nuce,  56.  n.  9. 

^  HasUe  t.  De  Pejster,  8  Caine^  Eep.  190.    Merry  y.  Prince,  2  Mate.  Rep,  176. 

•  Pothier,  h.  t  n.  168.    Emerigon,  tome  i.  247.  250. 

'  Hastie  y.  De  Peyster,  ub.  tup.    When  the  loss  has  happened,  and  been  duly 

(1)  It  Is  not  a  case  of  double  insonLnce,  when  seiwrate  risks  are  Insured  against  by  seTersl 
nnderwriters.    Perkins  y.  H.  £.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  19  Jfosi.  £.  214.    Peten  r.  DoL  Ins.  Co.  6  ^ 

Serg,  A  B,  478. 
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These  reassurances  are  allowed  by  the  French  ordinances,^ 
and  the  first  insurer  can  reassure  to  the  same  amount ;  but 
the  better  opinion  is,  that  he  cannot  insure  the  premium  due 
him  for  the  first  insurance.  YaUn,  Pothier,  M.  Estrangin,  the 
commentator  upon  Pothier,  and  Boulaj  Paty,  are  all  opposed 
to  Emerigonon  this  point,  and  they  certainly  bear  down  his 
opinion.** 

The  insured  may  likewise  cause  to  be  insured  the 
*280  solvency  *of  the  first  insurer ;  but  this  will  not  often 
be  the  case,  for  it  lessens  greatly  the  profits  of  the 
voyage,  by  multiplying  the  charges  upon  it ;  and  Marshall 
says,  it  has  never  happened  in  England ;  for  a  double  insu* 
ranee  answers  better  the  end  proposed.  The  second  insurer 
does  not  become  strictly  a  surety  for  the  first  insurer.  It  is  a 
totally  distinct  contract,  without  any  participation  in  the 
other,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  render  any  service  to  the  first 
one.  It  is  a  conditional  obligation  of  a  special  kind.^  Yalin 
and  Pothier  contend,  that  the  second  insurer  of  the  solvency 
of  the  first  one,  becomes  a  surety  for  the  first,  and  is  entitled 
to  oppose  to  the  claim  the  excejption  of  discussion^  which  is  to 
require  that  the  first  insurer  should,  at  his  expense,  be  first 
prosecuted  to  judgment  and  execution ;  but  Emerigon  and 
Boulay  Paty  are  not  of  that  opinion,  though  they  admit  that 
the  first  insurer  must  be  put  legally  in  default  after  a  legi^ 
demand.* 

A  double  insurcmoe  is  where  the  insured  makes  two  insn- 


ascertaiDed,  the  reaMorer  mtut  pay  to  the  first  insurer  the  amount  of  the  loss  within 
the  policy,  notwithatanding  the  first  insurer  has  become  insoWent^  and  can  pay  only 
in  part.  He  must  pay  the  entire  sum  reassured,  and  has  no  concern  with  any 
arrangement  between  the  first  insurer  and  bis  creditors.  1  Afanhall  on  Insurance, 
148.  Emerigon,  tome  i.  248.  He  is  entitled  to  make  the  same  defence  as  the 
original  insurer.  N.  Y.  State  Marine  In&  Co.  y.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  1  Story  $ 
R,  468. 

•  Ord,  de  la  Mar,  den  Aeturaneee,  art  20.     Code  de  Commerce,  art  842. 

b  Valin,  h.  t    Pothier,  L  t  a  85.    1  Emerigon,  249.    8  Boulay  Paty,  432. 

•  Condye  Marehall,  p.  146. 

'  Saniema,  de  Ase,  part  8.  n.  56,  66,  57,  68.  Straceka,  de  ^M.^Introduction,  n. 
48, 49,  who  cites  and  adopts  the  opinion  of  Santema ;  and  both  of  them  refer  back 
to  the  civil  law,  and  to  the  doctors  who  had  coounented  upon  it ;  and  they,  m  their 
turn,  are  quoted  and  followed  by  Emerigon,  tome  L  268. 

•  Pothier,  Draiti  dee  Ate,  No.  88.  Valin,  tome  il  66.  De  Ouidon,  c.  2.  art  20. 
1  Emerigon,  269.    Boulay  Paty,  tome  ill  440. 442. 
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ranees  on  the  same  risk  and  the  same  interest.  But  the  law 
will  not  allow  him  to  receive  a  double  satisfaction  in  cases  of 
*;/  loss,  though  he  may  sue  on  both  policies.  The  underwriters 
^  on  the'xKBerenl''poIicles  are  bound  to  contribute  ratably  to- 
wards the  loss.*  They  pay  according  to  the  rate  of  their  sub- 
scriptions, without  regard  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  i 
the  policies  were  made ;  and  if  the  insured  recovers  / 

*his  whole  loss  from  one  set  of  underwriters,  they  will  *281 
be  entitled  to  their  action  against  the  other  insurers, 
on  the  same  interest  and  risk,  for  a  ratable  proportion  of  the 
loss.*»  The  doctrine  of  contribution  applies  very  equitably  to 
such  a  case.  It  was  so  declared  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  at  Philadelphia,  in  TJvarston  v.  Koch;^  and 
though  in  most  countries  of  Europe  the  first  policy  in  the 
order  of  time  is  to  be  exhausted  before  the  second  operates, 
yet  the  rule  requiring  the  insurers  in  each  policy  to  bear  a 
ratable  share  of  the  loss,  was  declared,  in  that  case,  to  be 
founded  in  equity,  and  in  sound  principles  of  commercial 
policy.  The  French  rule  is,  that  if  there  exists  several  con- 
tracts of  insurance  on  the  same  interest  and  risk,  and  the  first 
policy  covers  the  whole  value  of  the  subject,  it  bears  the 
whole  loss,  and  the  subsequent  insurers  are  discharged  on  re- 
turning all  but  half  per  cent,  premium.  But  if  it  does  not 
cover  the  entire  value,  the  subsequent  policies,  in  case  of  loss, 
are  bound  only  to  make  up  the  part  uncovered.^  The  ancient 
rule  ia  England  was  according  to  the  French  ordinance,®  and 
it  has  been  deemed  more  simple  and  convenient.  Merchants 
frequently  prefer  it,  and  it  is  perfectly  consonant  to  a  strict 
construction  of  the  contract  with  the  first  underwriter. 

Policies  have  sometimes  a  clause  introduced  into  them  to 
prevent  the  rule  of  contribution,  and  to  make  the  insurers  re- 
sponsible according  to  the  order  of  date  of  their  respective 


•  Rogers  v.  Davis,  and  Davis  v.  Gilbert,  decided  at  N.  P,  by  Lord  Mansfield. 
Pcurhi  on  inmroiMtf,  8*74,  876,  6th  editioa  Lucan  v.  Jefferson  Ins.  Co.  6  CcweiC^ 
JCtp,  686. 

^  Newby  v.  Reed,  1  Blacks,  Rep,  416.  Millaudon  v.  Western  Marine' and  Fire 
Ins.  Company,  Louis,  Rep,  bj  Owrry^  voL  iz.  p.  27. 

•  4  Do/W  Rep.  848.    App.  p.  82. 
'   Code  de  (hmmeree^  art  869. 

•  Malynei  Lex  Mercatwria^  112.  The  AfHcan  Company  v.  Boll,  1  Show,  Rep, 
182.     Gilberes  Rep.  282. 
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policies.  Where  two  policies  were  dated  upon  the  same  day, 
it  was  held,  that  prior  in  date  was  intended  to  be  equivalent 
to  prior  in  time,  and  that  the  poUcy  firet  in  time,  in  point  of 

fact,  was  to  bear  the  loss.» 
*282        ^As  a  general  rule  of  construction,  and  independent 

of  usage,  the  first  policy,  xmder  such  a  clause  as  that 
to  which  I  have  referred,  would  have  to  bear  the  whole  loss, 
whether  partial  or  total,  to  the  extent  of  the  policy.  ^  But  the 
usage  of  the  companies  in  New-York  is  understood  to  be,  that 
partial  losses  are  to  be  apportioned  between  the  policies,  with- 
out regard  to  dates,  provided  the  cargo  on  board  was  large 
enough  to  have  attached  both  policies  to  it  This  is  the  French 
rule.  In  France,  if  there  be  goods  on  board  to  the  amount  of 
both  policies,  and  a  partial  loss  ensues,  the  insurers  contribute 
ratably  in  proportion  to  their  subscriptions.^^ 

(5.)  Of  repre8entalA(m  (md  warramiy. 

1.  Of  repreaentation. 

All  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  contract  of  insu- 
rance, agree,  thatot  is  eminently  a_cpntract  of  good  faith, 
which  is  peculiarly  enjoined  upon  the  insured,  as  he  possesses 


^  Brown  v.  Hartford  Ins.  CompaDj,  8  Da%fa  Rep,  68.  The  aame  point  was 
afterwards  so  mled  in  Potter  ▼.  Marine  Ins.  Company,  2  Mawri*  Rep,  475.  The 
clause  against  contribution  runs  thus :  **  It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  the  assured  shall 
have  made  any  other  assurance  upon  the  premises,  prior  in  date  to  this  policy,  the 
assurers  shall  be  answerable  only  for  so  much  as  the  amount  of  such  prior  insurance 
may  be  deficient"  The  American  claute,  as  it  has  been  denominated,  is  stated 
in  the  case  of  The  American  Ins.  Oompany  y.  Griswold,  14  WendM,  899,  to  bei 
that  **  in  case  of  any  subsequent  insurance,  the  insurer  shall,  neverthelese^  be  an- 
swerable for  the  full  extent  of  the  sum  subscribed  by  him,  witJiout  right  to  daim 
contribution  from  subsequent  asenrers.''  The  one  form  is  adapted  to  the  first  policy, 
and  the  other  form  to  the  last  policy.  This  law  was  held,  in  the  abore  case,  to 
bar  the  claim  for  eofUriinUion  from  subsequent  assurers  upon  the  same  cargo, 
although  there  was  aliment  for  all  policies  at  the  time  of  subecriptioa 

b  Clolumbian  Ins.  Company  y.  Lynch,  11  JohtiM.  Rep,  288.  Rogers  t.  0a?i8, 
Fark  on  Jnturance,  874. 

•  Ord,  de  la  Afar,  dee  Ate.  art  26.  2  Valin,  78,  74.  Code  de  Commerce,  n.  360. 
Pothier,  h.  t.  n.  77.  The  American  policies  generally  contain  the  dause,  that  "in 
case  of  any  other  insurance  upon  the  property  thereby  insured,  whether  prior  or 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  policy,  the  insured  shall  not»  in  case  of  loss  or  damage 
be  entitled  to  demand  or  recover  upon  this  policy  any  greater  portion  of  the  loss  or 
damage  sustained,  than  the  amount  hereby  insured  shall  bear  to  the  whole  amomit 
insured  on  the  property." 
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an  entire  knowledge  of  all  those  circumstances  which  com- 
bine to  fonn  the  contract,  and  is  bound  to  communicate  the 
facte  and  objects  which  are  to  determine  the  will  of  the  in- 
surer. A  representation  relates  to  facts  or  information  extrin- 
sic to  the  policy,  and  may  be  made  by  parol  or  in  writing ; 
and  though  it  be  not  usually  inserted  in  the  policy,  it  may  be 
inserted,  and  yet  not  require,  in  that  case,  the  severe  con- 
struction given  to  a  warranty,  provided  the  statement  relates 
not  to  facts,  but  to  the  information,  expectation  or  belief  of 
the  party,  or  provided  the  parties  declare,  at  the  same  time, 
their  intention  that  the  statement  should  be  taken  to  be  a 
representation  merely.*  (1)  A  positive  misrepresentation  to 
the  underwriter,  or  concealment  of  a  fact  material  in  relation 
to  the  risk,  or  material  in  the  mind  and  judgment  of  the  in- 
surer,  will  avoid  the  policy.  It  will  avoid  it,  though  the  loss 
arose  from  a  cause  unconnected  with  the  misrepresentation,  or 
even  though  the  misrepresentation  or  concealment  happened 
through  mistake,  neglect  or  accident,  without  any  fraudulent 
intention.  A  positive  representation  on  a  material  point  is 
essentially  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  essentially  a  warranty, 
though  it  be  not  inserted  in  the  policy.  It  differs  from  a 
warranty  in  being  more  liberally  construed,  and  as  requiring 
only  to  be  substantially  true ;  whereas  a  warranty  must  be  ful- 
filled to  the  letter,  and  precludes  all  inquiry  as  to  its 
materiality.**    Lord  Mansfield  laid  down,  *with  great    *283 


*  Bmb  v.  New-England  Ins.  GompaDy,  4  Pick.  489.  Lothian  ▼.  Hendenon,  8 
B,  dt  Pull,  499.^  Duai^M  Leeiur$  on  the  Law  of  Reprumiatwia  in  Marine  hunt- 
remee,  44.  edit  New-Tork,  1844. 

^  Carter  r.  Boehm,  8  Burr.  Rep,  19 A.  Psvaon  v.  Watson,  Oouip,  Rep,  786. 
Fitsherbert  ▼.  Mather,  1  Term  Rep,  1 2.  BatdiffiQ  v.  Shoolbred,  PeLrJce  on  Jneuranee, 
249,  6th  ediUoa    Mac  Dowall  v.  Fraser,  Doug,  Rep,  260.    Shirley  t.  Wilkioaon, 


(1)  Mr.  Justtoe  Woodtnuj,  in  ftattng  the  dMIndloD  between  warranties  and  representatiooa, 
saya,  the  former  bind  the  party  to  them  aa  a  oondition  precedent,  whether  material  or  not, 
while  the  latter  bind  only  to  a  sabstantial  or  Yirtoal  compliance.  Clark  y.  The  Mannflwtnrert* 
Ini.Oo.S  WbodLiAMinaPeJi,^. 

M  The  main  dlatlnotion,  (saya  Mr.  Arnold,)  injbrm,  between  a  repreientatlon  and  a  warranty, 
la,  that  the  liNrmer  may  be  made  either  orally  or  in  writing,  bnt  in  neither  ease  is  it  introduced 
into  the  policy ;  whereaa,  a  warranty  most  always  be  in  writing,  aod  inserted  in  the  poiicy.**  1 
Arnold  on  Int.  i90, 

Aooording  to  Mr.  Duer,  on  the  other  hand,  **  it  is  not  essential  to  representation,  that  it  shoold 
be  made  by  parol,  or  by  a  writing  not  inserted  in  the  poUey  itselC"  2  Jhier  on  Ins,  644i  see.  9; 
Ibid,  66d.  Sice  r.  N.  B.  Ins.  Oo.  ^JHok.4B9,  Andrews  ¥;  The  Essex  F.  4s  M.  Ins.  Go.  8. 
Jfa«0f»,6.   /d.  96. 

Vol.  m.  28 
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strength  and  clearness,  the  general  principles  which  governed 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  they  have  been  implicitly 
adopted  in  all  succeeding  cases.  The  special  facts  upon 
which  the  contingent  chance  is  to  be  computed,  usually  lie  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  insured  only,  and  the  underwriter  trusts 
to  his  representation,  and  proceeds  upon  the  confidence  that 
he  does  not  withhold  any  facts  material  to  the  estimate  of  the 
risk.  Tlie  suppression  of  any  such  facts,  whether  by  design, 
or  mistake,  or  negligence,  equally  renders  the  policy  void,  for 
the  risk  run  becomes  different  from  the  one  assumed  in  the 
policy.  The  law  requires  uberrima  Jidea  in  the  formation  of 
the  contract,  and  yet  either  party  may  be  innocently  silent, 
as  to  grounds  open  to  both,  for  the  exercise  of  their  judgment. 
The  underwriter  need  not  be  told  general  topics  of  speculation 
and  intelligence.  He  is  bound  to  know  every  cause  which 
may  occasion  natural  or  political  perils.  Men  argue  differ- 
ently from  natural  phenomena  and  political  appearances,  and 
when  the  means  of  information  and  judging  are  open  to  both 
parties,  each  acts  from  his  own  skill  and  judgment.  The 
question  in  those  cases  always  is,  whether  liiere  was,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  a  fair  representation  or  a  concealment ; 
if  the  misrepresentation  or  concealment  was  designed,  whether 
it  was  fraudulent ;  and  if  not  designed,  whether  it  varied  ma- 
terially the  object  of  the  policy,  and  changed  the  risk  under- 
stood to  be  run.  If  the  misrepresentation  was  by  fraudulent 
design,  it  avoids  the  policy,  without  staying  to  inquire  into 
its  materiality  ;  and  if  it  was  caused  by  mistake  or  oversight, 
it  does  not  affect  the  policy,  unless  it  was  material,  and  not 
true  in  substance  ;  and  in  that  case  it  will  vitiate  the  policy 
without  assuming  the  ground  §f  fraud,  for  it  is  not  the  con- 
tract the  party  undertook  to  make.  If  the  representation  of 
the  property  insured  greatly  overrate  the  value,  it  will  avoid 
the  policy,  whether  the  misrepresentation  be  through  igno- 
rance or  design.* 


ibid,  298.  n.  Bridges  v.  Hunter,  1  Mavie  dt  8elw,  16.  1  Marshall  on  Jntwraaue^ 
460.  Carpenter  y.  American  Ins.  Ck)mpany,  1  Story' $  C.  C.  Rep.  6*1 ;  and  see 
Duer*$  Lecture  on  JiepresentationSt  46—47.  72,  78,  where  the  subject  is  discussed 
with  great  deamess  and  force. 

*  Catron  y.  Tenn.  Ins.  Co.  6  Hvmplvre^t  R,  176.    MarthaU^  in  his  Law  of  7fi«M- 
roBMt^  479,  questions  Yery  strongly  the  propriety  of  the  decision  in  Carter  y. 
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*K  the  information  be  stated  as  mere  opinion,  expec-  *284 
tation  or  belief,  it  does  not  affect  the  policy,  provided 
it  was  given  in  good  faith ;  for  the  underwriter,  in  such  a 
case,  takes  the  risk  upon  himself.  Any  such  declaration  of 
expectation  or  belief,  if  made  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  avoids 
the  policy.* 

A  representation  to  the  first  underwriter,  in  favour  of  the 
risk,  extends  to  all  subsequent  underwriters,  and  on  the 
ground  that  they  subscribed  upon  their  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  risk,  and  are,  therefore,  enti- 
tled to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  conditions  upon  which  he 
subscribed.**    This  rule  has  not  been  favourably  received  by 


Boehm,  from  which  I  have  chiefly  drawn  the  above  priDciplee.  Bot  whatever 
may  be  the  opiuion  as  to  the  applicatioD  in  that  case  of  the  doctriDe  stated,  there 
is  DO  question  as  to  their  solidity,  independent  of  the  case,  and  they  were  confirmed 
by  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  4  SaaCt  Rep.  696,  and  recently  by  the  Supreme  Ooort 
of  the  United  States,  in  J^Lanahan  t.  the  Universal  Ins.  Company,  1  PeUri  Rep, 
170.  See,  also,  Flinn  v.  Tobtn,  1  Moody  A  Malkin^  867.  S.  P.  A  positive  repre- 
sentation may  be  proved  by  evidence,  provided  the  terms  of  the  representation  do 
not  plainly  contradict^  or  are  not  directly  repugnant  to  the  terms  of  the  policy,  and 
it  becomes,  in  many  cases,  when  proved,  like  a  usage,  a  part  of  the  contract  It  is 
also  understood,  that  a  representation  may  supersede  an*  implied  warranty,  or  a 
usage,  if  it  be  a  representation  of  facts  inconsistent  with  the  usage,  or  the  truth  or 
obligation  of  the  warranty.  Ih*er*s  Lecture  on  Repreeentationaf  54.  61.  68,  64. 
178, 174. 

*  Lord  Mansfield,  Cowp.  Rep.  788.  Barber  v.  Fletcher,  Doug.  Rep.  806.  Hub 
bard  v.  Qlover,  8  Ccanpb.  Rep,  812.  Bowden  v.  Vaughan,  10  Eatfa  Rep.  416. 
Rice  Y.  Kew-Eogland  Marine  Ins.  Company,  4  Pick.  Rep.  489.  Allegre  v.  Mary- 
land Ins.  Company,  2  Oill  ds  Joknaon,  136.  Duer  Ofi  Repreaentatione^  96,  97,  and 
note  27.  p.  214.  In  the  cases  of  Rice  v.  The  New-England  M.  Ins.  Co.  4  Pick. 
489;  Bryant  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  22  Pick.  200;  Whitney  y.  Haven,  13  Maee,  Rep. 
172,  and  Alston  y.  Mech.  M.  Ins.  Co.  4  HilCe  N,  Y.  Rep.  880,  it  is  declared,  that  a 
representation  to  the  insurer  imports  an  affirmation  of  some  put  or  existing  fact 
material  to  the  risk,  and  not  a  statement  of  matters  resting  merely  in  expectation 
or  intention.  If  the  representation  be  in  the  nature  of  a  promite  for  future  con- 
duct, it  must  be  inserted  in  the  policy  as  a  part  of  the  contract,  for  otherwise  a  pro- 
missory expectation  is  of  no  avail  But  Mr.  Duer,  in  his  7th  Lecture  on  Repre- 
sentation, haa^  with  much  research  and  ability,  examined  this  doctrine  on  the  ground 
of  principle  and  authority,  and  questions  its  accuracy.  He  insists,  that  a  positive 
promietory  representation  that  the  specified  CYent  will  happen,  or  an  act  be  per- 
formed, is  clearly  deducible  from  the  cases,  and  sustained  by  an  irresistible  weight 
of  authority.  Duet's  *Jth  Lecture  on  the  Law  of  Representations  in  Marine  Insu- 
rance, 62,  and  note  9.  pp.  189 — 166,  New- York,  1844. 

^  Barber  y.  Fletchei*,  supra,  Stackpole  y.  Simon,  Parh  on  Insurance,  682,  6th 
edit  Robertson  y.  Majoribanks,  2  8tarkie*s  K  P.  60S.  Duers  Lecture  on  Repre- 
sentations^ 65—69. 
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later  judges,  and  it  is  strictly  confined  to  representations 
made  to  the  first  underwriter,  and  not  to  intermediate  ones.^ 
Nor  does  it  extend  to  a  subsequent  underwriter  on  a  dif- 
ferent policy,  though  on  the  same  vessel  and  against  the 
same  risks.^ 

Whether  the  knowledge  or  information  was  material  to  the 
insurer  to  know^  and  necessary  to  be  communicated  to  him 
when  the  contract  is  made,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury, 
and  tliey  are  to  judge  of  the  materiality  of  the  informa- 
tion, under  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
*285  that  belong  to  the  case.*'  This  point  was  fully  con- 
sidered, and  with  a  review  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can authorities,  in  the  case  of  the  Neva-  York  Firemen^ a  In- 
surance Compa/ny  Y.Walden  ;^  and  that  doctrine  has  since 
received  the  unqualified  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.®  The  books  abound  with  cases  relative  to  the 
much  litigated  question,  as  to  what  are  and  what  are  not, 
necessary  disclosures,  and  it  is  not  consistent  with  my  pur- 
pose to  do  more  than  bring  into  notice  the  leading  principles 


^  Brbe  ▼.  Feathentone,  4  Taunt  Rep,  860.    Lord  EUeoborough,  Forrester  t. 
Pigoa,  1  Mmde  d  8efw.  9.    Bell  y.  Carstairs,  2  Ccmpb,  Rep.  648. 

^  Elting  T.  Sooti,  2  Johns.  Rep.  167. 

•  It  u  ao  unsettled  questioD  in  tbe  English  and  Americaii  law  of  insonnoe, 
whether  the  opinions  of  witnesses  of  experience  and  skill,  such  as  insurers,  insurance 
brokers  and  merchants,  are  admissible  in  evidence  to  guide  the  decision  of  the  jury- 
as  to  the  materialitj  of  a  representation.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  weight  of 
authority,  and  the  manifest  reason  of  the  thing,  are  in  favour  of  the  admission  of 
such  evidence.  (1)    The  authorities  are  collected  by  Mr.  Duer,  in  note  19  to  his 
Lecture  on  RepretenitUiotUt  with  his  approbation  of  the  admission  of  such  evidence, 
on  the  sound  maxim  that  euique  in  ma  arte  credendwn  eet.    See  Holroyd,  J.,  in 
Bertbon  t.  Loogham,  2  Btarkie,  229.    Littledale  t.  Dixon,  4  B.  d  Puller,  161. 
Haywood  t.  Rogers,  4  Eaet,  690.    Lord  Tenterden,  in  Richards  v.  Murdock,  lOB.it 
Crestm.  627.    Tindal,  Oh.  J.,  in  Chapman  v.  Walton,  10  Bingham,  67.    Story,  J, 
in  ICLanaban  v.  Universal  Ins.  Co.  1  Peteri  U.S.  Rep.  188,  for  the  admission;  and 
Lord  Mansfield,  m  Carter  r.  Boehm,  8  Burr.  1906.     Oibbs,  Ch.  J.,  in  Durell  ▼. 
Bederley,  1  HolCe  N.  P.  R.  288.    Lord  Denman,  in  Campbell  r.  Richards,  fiB.di 
Adolph.  840.    Sutherland,  J.,  in  Jefferson  Ins.  Co.  t.  Cotheal,  7  WendeU,*J%,  against 
the  admission  of  such  proo£ 

'  12  Johne.  Rep.  618. 

•  M'Lanahan  ▼.  Universal  Ins.  Company,  1  Peteri  Rep.  170. 


(1)  Bee,  on  this  snttfeot,  1  Amould  on  Ine.  670.   Mr.  AmoaM  tays,  the  qaestion  Is  yet  na- 
dedded,  but  his  oplnkm  Is  In  fiivonr  of  the  sdmlasloD  of  the  mtlmony,  * 
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which  govern  this  very  practical  branch  of  the  law  of  in- 
surance. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  insured  to  communicate  every  species 
of  intelligence  which  he  possesses  which  may  affect  the  mind 
of  the  insurer,  either  as  to  the  point  whether  he  will  insure 
at  all,  or  as  to  the  rate  of  premium.  The  decisions,  in  some 
of  the  old  cases,  contain  strict  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  con- 
cealment, which  have  never  been  shaken ;»  and  the  modem 
cases  are  equally  sound  and  exact  in  their  requisitions.^  But 
the  insured  is  not  bound  to  communicate  loose  rumors,  nor 
any  facts  which  the  tmderwriters  may  be  presumed  to  know // 
equally  with  himself.  General  news  stated  in  the  newspa^ 
peffsland  open  to  all,  need  not  be  stated,  unless  there  be  some- 
thing knowji  to  the  assured,  and  applying  peculiarly  to  his 
case,  or  unless  he  has  particular  information  not  in  possession 
of  the  public,  and  then  the  withholding  of  it  is  material.<> 
The  underwriters  are  presumed  to  have  the  ordinary  marine 
intelligence  appearing  in  the  gazettes,  or  when  they  are  fisurly 
put  upon  inquiry.^ 

The  insured  is  not  bound  to  disclose  all  by-gone  calamities, 
or  produce  his  portfolio  of  letters ;  and  he  need  only  disclose 
the  material  facts  known  to  him  at  the  date  of  the  last  intel- 
ligence.0  The  underwriter  is  bound  to  know  the  na- 
ture *and  general  course  of  the  trade  and  of  the  voy-  *286 
age,  and  he  assumes  that  kind  of  knowledge  at  his 
peril.^    The  general  rule  is,  that  all  facts  material  to  the  risk, 


>  Dacosta  t.  Scandrett,  2  P,  Wma.  170.    Seaman  r.  Fooereau,  8tr.  1188. 

^  Lynch  v.  Hamilton,  8  TaunL  Rep,  87.  Beckwaite  v.  WalgroTe,  cited  ilnd, 
Richards  v.  Murdock,  1  Lhyd  A  Welttby,  182.  10  Barnw,  A  OrtMM,  (27.  S.  0.  In 
this  lai^t  case,  orders  to  an  agent  to  wait  thirtj  days  alter  the  receipt  of  the  order, 
before  he  insures,  to  give  every  chance  for  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  were  deemed 
material,  and  the  fieict  of  the  deUiy  ooght  to  have  been  disclosed  to  the  insurer.  In 
the  subsequent  case  of  Richards  v.  Campbell,  in  1882,  the  agent  was  held  respon- 
sible for  his  great  ignorance  in  not  knowing  the  necessity  of  the  disclosure,  and  in] 
not  making  it 

*  Lynch  v.  Dunsford,  14  E<uf%  Rep,  494.    Moses  v.  Delaware  In&  Company, 
Wharton's  Dig,  810.  pi.  18. 

'  Greene  t.  Merchants*  Ins.  Company,  10  Pick.  Rep,  402.     Alsop  t.  Commer- 
cial Ins.  Company,  reported  in  2  Phillipt  on  iMuranee,  86, 1st  edit 

•  Freeland  v.  Glover,  6  Bep,  IT,  P,  Rep,  14.    7  EaeCt  Rep,  467.  S.C.    Eembla 
V.  Bowne,  1  Oainei  Rep,  76.    Yallance  v.  Dewar,  1  Campb,  JVl  P,  Rep,  608. 

'  Planche  v.  Fletcher,  Dovg.  Rep.  261.     Galbraith  v.  Grade,  1  Condtfs  Mar- 
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and  known  to  the  one  party  and  not  to  the  other,  must  be 
disclosed  when  the  policy  is  to  be  affected ;  and  they  must  be 
fully  and  fairly  disclosed.*  But  if  the  subject  on  which  dis- 
closures would  otherwise  be  requisite,  be  covered  by  a  war- 
ranty, either  express  or  implied,  in  that  case  it  need  not  be- 
come a  matter  of  representation.^  It  is  likewise  sufficient  in 
the  case  of  a  representation,  that  it  be  equitably  and  substan- 
tially complied  with;^  and  in  furtherance  of  that  perfect 
good  faith  which  is  so  strongly  called  for  in  the  formation  of 
,  this  contract,  it  is  adjudged,  that  if  the  party,  after  haying 
given  instructions  for  effecting  a  policy,  receives  intelligence 
material  to  the  risk,  he  must  forthwith,  or  with  due  and  rea- 
sonable diligence,  communicate  it,  or  countermand  his  instruc- 
tions.*^  If  a  person  be  an  agent  tor  jprocuring  inaurcmce^  the 
assured  is,  of  course,  answerable  for  his  information,  and  as- 
sumes the  responsibility  of  its  truth.  So,  if  the  master  of  the 
vessel  or  consignor  be  the  agent  to  communicate  to  the  as- 
sured the  requisite  information^  and  the  assured  adopts  such 
information,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  his  contract  of  insu- 
rance, he  becomes  responsible  for  its  truth,  and  any  conceal- 
ment or  misrepresentation  in  respect  to  such  information  by 
the  agent,  avoids  the  policy.®    When  the  insured  acts  wili 


ikcUlf  888.  a.  note.  Delooguemere  y.  N.  Y.  Firemen's  Ins.  CompaDj,  10  Johns, 
Rep,  120.  Kingston  v.  Knibbs,  1  Campb.  N.  P,  Rep.  508,  note.  Yallance  y.  De- 
var,  ibid,  508.  Stewart  y.  Bell,  5  Bamw,  df  Aid,  288.  Seton  y.  Low,  1  Johns. 
Cat,\, 

'  £1/  Y.  Hallett,  2  Cainat*  Rep,  67.  Eohne  y.  Ins.  Company  N.  America,  6 
Binneys  Rep.-  219.    Hoyt  y.  Oilman,  8  Mast.  Rep,  886. 

^  Sboolbred  y.  Nutt,  Park  on  Ins.  800.  6tb  edit.  Hayvood  y.  Rogers,  4  EasCs 
Rep,  500.  Walden  y.  N.  Y.  Firemen's  Ins.  Company,  12  Johns.  Rep.  128.  De 
Wolfe  Y.  N.  Y.  Firemen's  Ins.  Company,  20  ibid.  214.    S.  C.  2  Covoen's  Rep.  56. 

•  Pawson  Y.  Watson,  Cowp,  Rep.  785.  ]>e  Hahn  y.  Hartley,  4  Term  Rep,  848. 
Suckley  y.  Delafield,  2  Gained  Rep.  222. 

^  Emerigon^  tome  ii.  148.  Valin's  Com,  tome  ii.  95.  GrieYe  y.  Young,  Miller 
on  Insurance^  65.  Watson  Y.  Delafield,  2  Gaines'  Rep.  224.  2  Johns.  Rep.  526. 
S.  C.  M'Lanaban,  y.  XJoiYersal  Ins.  Company,  1  Peters*  Rep.  170.  But  the  as- 
sured, it  is  held,  is  not  bound  to  use  all  accessible  means  of  acquiring  information 
material  to  tbe  risk,  up  to  the  last  instant  of  time,  as  the  omission  to  call  at  the 
post-office  on  the  day  of  the  insurance,  if  he  acts  with  entire  good  faith.  Neptune 
Ins.  Company  y.  Robinson,  11  Gill  dt  Johnson,  256. 

•  Fitxherbert  y.  Mather,  1  Temif  12.  Oen.  Int  Ins.  Company  y.  Rugglee,  12 
WheaL  Rep,  408.  S.  C.  4  Mason's  Rep,  74.  The  decision  in  Gh&dstone  y.  King , 
1  Mauls  db  8elw.  85,  was,  that  if  the  master  conceals  a  loss  or  other  material  fact 


I 
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good  faith,  the  validity  of  the  policy  will  not  be  aflfected  by  ] 
the  fraudulent  misconduct  of  the  master,  in  withholding  from  /-- 
his  owner  information  of  the  loss,  until  after  the  policy  was/'" 
underwritten.  ^ 

*The  French  ordinance  of  the  marine  had  no  posi-  *287 
tive  provision  on  this  subject,  and  yet  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  prevailed  in  the  English  law  were  recognised  as 
sound  principles  applicable  to  the  government  of  the  contract.^ 
In  the  new  code,*>  it  is  provided,  that  any  concealment*  or 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  which  would 
diminish  the  opinion  of  the  risk,  or  change  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  it,  annuls  the  insurance.  It  is  held  to  be  void  even 
when  the  concealment  or  misrepresentation  would  have  had 
no  influence  on  the  loss.  Nor  is  it  deemed  necessary,  under 
the  French  law,  to  prove  fraud  in  fact ;  and  the  concealment 
or  misrepresentation  is  equally  fatal,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
design,  forgetfubieas  or  negligence. <^  The  severe  dispositions 
of  the  code  are  much  commended  by  the  French  lawyers,  as 
an  improvement  upon  their  ancient  jurisprudence,  and  a  great 
protection  to  the  insurer  against  impositions  of  which  he  was 
often  the  victim.<i 


from  the  owDer,  in  the  letter  to  him,  and  the  owner,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
and  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  e£Eects  an  insurance,  the  policy  ia  void  so  far  as  respects 
the  previous  loss ;  for  that  the  captain  was  bound,  as  agent  of  the  owner,  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  losa^  and  what  was  known  to  the.  agent  was  impliedly  known 
to  the  principal. 

^  JSmeriffon,  tome  l  69.  The  ordinances  of  Hamburgh,  and  of  the  marine,  and 
the  Code  of  Oommerce,  required  generally  that  every  condition  or  covenant  stipu- 
lated  between  the  parties,  should  be  inserted  in  the  policy.  This  would  seem  to 
include  all  positive  representations,  and  yet  they  require  only  the  substantial  per- 
formance of  them,  unless  a  literal  fulfilment  be  made  a  condition.  Ord.  de  la  Ma' 
rine^  2  Fa/tn,  31.  Codo  de  Commeree^  art  882.  Benecke,  cited  by  Mr.  Daer  on 
li€pr09erUaiion9,  p.  188.  The  English  judges  have  regretted  that  all  material 
representations  were  not  bserted  in  the  policies,  to  avoid  dbpute  and  litigation. 
Lord  Tenterden  and  Sir  Vicary  Oibbs^  9B.<t  Ore9$.  698.    4  Taunton,  639. 

^  Code  de  Commerte,  Btt.  ZiS. 

•  Parde$$ut,  tome  ill  880.  Boulay  Pa<y,tome]iL  610.  The  latter  writer  cites 
sereral  decisions  from  the  Journal  de  JurUprudence,  Oommerciale  el  Maritime  de 
Maneillea,  made  within  the  ten  preceding  years,  by  which  contracts  of  insurance 
were  declared  void  on  this  very  ground  of  misrepresentation  and  concealment ;  and 
they  do  great  credit  to  the  exemplary  justice  of  the  French  tribunals.  Jbid.  614 
-^21 

*  Under  this  head  of  repreierUalioni,  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Duer,  recentiy  published, 
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2.  Of  warranty. 

There  is,  in  eyery  policy,  an  implied  warranty  that  the 
ship  is  seaworthy  when  the  policy  attaches.  (1)  Tliis  means, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  vessel  is  competent  to  re- 
sist the  ordinary  attacks  of  wind  and  weather,  and  is  compe- 
tently equipped  and  manned  for  the  voyage,  with  a  sufficient 
crew,  and  with  sufficient  means  to  sustain  them,  and  with  a 
captain  of  general  good  character  and  nautical  skiU.^  (2)   It 


and  to  D^hich  I  haye  frequently  referred,  oontauu  an  excellent  analysie  of  the 
cases^  and  a  logical  deduction  of  the  principles  tbey  sustain,  and  it  increases  our 
earnest  desire  that  be  maj  be  encouraged  to  go  on,  and  examine  and  illustrate  the 
vbole  body  of  insurance  law,  in  the  same  critical  and  masterly  manner. 

•  Law  T.  HoUingwortb,  7  Term  Rep,  160.  Wilkie  t.  Geddes,  8  Doto**  Rep,  67. 
SilTa  Y.  Low,  1  Johm,  Com,  184.  Brown  v.  Girard,  4  Yeaiei  Rep.  116.  Walden 
▼.  Firemen's  Ins.  Company,  12  Johman,  128.  In  the  niH  pritu  case  of  Clifford  r. 
Hunter,  8  Carr.  ds  Payne,  16,  Lord  Tenterden  ruled,  that  a  ship  was  not  seaworthy 
for  a  Toyage  from  India  to  England,  with  no  other  person  on  board  except  the 
master,  capable  by  his  skill  in  navigation  of  taking  the  command  of  the  ship,  in 
the  case  of  the  death  or  sickness  of  the  master,  and  that  the  mate  must  have  that 
nautical  skill  This  is  a  new  doctrine,  and  it  may  be  questioned  as  a  general  rule, 
applicable  to  all  Toyagea.  Lord  Tenterden  admitted  it  to  be  a  question,  not  of 
law,  but  of  fact,  for  a  jury.  The  warranty  would  seem  to  imply  no  more  than 
that  the  assured  must  hare  a  sound  and  well  equipped  vessel  in  reference  to  the 
voyage,  and  have  on  board  a  competent  person  as  master,  and  a  competent  person 
as  mate,  and  a  competent  crew  as  seamen.  In  the  American  coasting  and  West 
India  trade,  Lord  Tenterden*s  rule  would  be  oppressive,  and  is  contradicted  by 
usage,  and  is  not  the  law  in  respect  to  any  such  trade.  Treadwell  •▼.  Union  Ina. 
Company,  6  (7ot<wn,  270.  In  the  case  of  Gillespie  v.  Forsyth,  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Bowen  and  a  spedal  jury,  in  the  K  R,  at  Quebec^  October,  1889,  the  doc- 
trine of  Lord  Tenterden  was  discarded,  in  reference  at  least  to  voyages  between 
the  West  Indies  and  Quebec,  and  it  was  shown  to  be  contrary  to  usage.  Ltxm 
Reporter  for  January,  1840.  But  in  Copeland,  in  N.  K  Marine  Ins.  Company,  2 
Metcal/*9  R,  482,  it  was  held,  after  great  discussion,  that  a  vessel  to  be  seaworthy, 


(1)  It  Is  not  mffloieot  to  satisfy  this  warranty,  that  the  ship  has  been  pronoaneed  seaworthy 
by  BktlM  ahlpwrighta,  afler  a  careAil  examination.  Brig  Oasoo,  Danieif  2>.  C,  S,  198,  per 
Ware.  J. 

It  is  now  settled  in  England,  that  a  warranty  of  seaworthiness  attaches  to  Ume  poUciee  as 
wen  as  to  others ;  and  that  it  relates  to  the  time  when  the  risk  of  the  insurers  attaches.  Small  v. 
OibsoB,  Law  Journal  Sep,  S  R  May,  1890,  p.  147.  The  case  was  oairied  to  the  Exchequer 
Ohamber.  It  was  there  held,  that  there  is  no  implied  warranty,  in  a  time  policy,  that  the  ship 
is  seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk  or  term,  wherever  she  might  be,  and  in  whatever 
eiroamatances  she  was  placed ;  bat  it  seems  there  may  be  an  implied  warranty  that  the  ship 
Is  seaworthy  for  the  voyage,  if  she  fs  on  a  voyage ;  or  for  the  port,  if  in  a  port ;  or  if  at  sea, 
when  that  voyage  commenced.    8  JOiff,  L.^B.It,  299. 

(S>  A  regviar  sarrey  which  pronounces  a  vessel  unseaworthy  is  not  a  bar,  within  the  **  rotten 
danse  "  of  the  policy,  unless  it  appears  that  the  rottenneee  was  the  eoU  cause  of  the  unseaworthi- 
ness.  Junes  V.  The  Allianoe  Mot.  Ins.  Oo.  1  Sandf,  {Law)  R,  810. 
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is  also  an  implied  condition,  that  the  goods,  tackle  of  the 
ship,  &c.,  shall  be  properly  stowed,*  (1)  and  that  there  should 
be  a  pilot  on  board  of  competent  skill.**  (2)  This  war- 
ranty of  seaworthiness  relates  to  the  commencement 
*of  the  risk,  and  the  warranty  is  not  broken  if  she  be-  *288 
comes  nnseaworthy  afterwards.®  (3)  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  assured  to  keep  the  vessel  seaworthy  during  the 
voyage,  if  it  be  in  his  power  to  do  so ;  and  if,  from  the 
neglect  or  want  of  good  faith  of  the  owner  or  his  agents, 
the  vessel  becomes  nnseaworthy,  by  damage  or  loss  in  her 
hull  or  equipments  during  the  voyage,  the  owner  must  re- 
pair the  damage  or  supply  the  loss,  at  the  port  of  refuge, 
refreshment  or  trade.  The  underwriter  will  be  discharged 
from  liability  for  any  loss,  the  consequence  of  such  want  of 
fisdth  or  diligence.  Unseaworthiness  arising  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage,  and  produced  by  a  peril  insured 
against,  does  not,  of  itself,  discharge  the  insurer.  It  imposes 
upon  the  assured  the  duty  of  using  reasonable  diligence  to  re- 


miist  not  only  have  a  oompetent  master,  but  a  mate,  competent  to  act  as  master  in 
case  of  necessity. 

*  Jioeeua,  note  22.    Brooks  r.  Oriental  Ins.  Company,  7  Pick,  259. 

*  Vide  tuprOj  p.  176. 

*  Peters  ▼.  Pboeniz  Ins.  Company,  8  8erg.  Js  Raide,  26.  Holdsworth  v.  Weir, 
1  Ifanninff  Js  Ryland^  678.  American  Ins.  Company  t.  Ogden,  20  Wendell,  287. 
The  want  of  seaworthiness  in  a  yessel  when  the  voyage  commences,  is  a  good  de- 
fence, though  she  arriTcd  in  safety  at  the  port  of  destination.  Prescott  t.  U.  Ins. 
Company,  1  Wharton,  899.  Seaworthiness  at  the  commencement  of  the  Toyage 
is  a  condition  precedent;  and  if  seaworthiness  does  not  then  exist,  the  policy  is 
Toid,  and  the  insurers  are  not  responsible  for  subsequent  loss,  eren  if  it  arises  from 
another  cause ;  for  the  policy  nerer  attached.  Starbuck  r.  N.  £.  Ins.  Company,  19 
Pick,  R,  199.  If  a  vessel  be  warranted  neutral,  it  is  sufficient  that  she  be  so  when 
the  risk  commencea  Eden  ▼.  Parkinson,  Doug,  788.  Tyson  t.  Gumey,  8  Term, 
411.  It  the  warranty  or  representation  be  falsified  by  irresistible  force  or  unavoid- 
able accident^  after  the  risk  has  attached,  the  validity  of  the  contract  remains 
imimpaired. 


(1)  Stowing  on  deck  all  the  water  on  boerd  a  Teawl,  in  Tidallon  of  Ibe  sot  of  Oongreas,  OSL 
1790,  0.  M,  S  9*)  does  not  render  the  veasd  even  prima  facU  nnseaworthy.  Deshon  t.  Her- 
tibunW  Ina.  Oa  11 IML  iS.  199. 

(9)  It  has  been  held,  that  a  refbsal  to  take  a  pUot,  does  not  render  Told  the  policy,  although 
the  leglaUtnre  had  made  inch  reftiaal  penal,  and  a  loss  oooorred  on  piZotcrrouml.  HanlgenT. 
Waahinglon  Ina.  Co.  7  Jimr's  E,  80&  • 

(8)  Beaworthlneaa  being  a  condition  precedent  to  Ibe  attaching  of  the  policy,  aome  proof  of  Its 
fhUlment  nraat  In  all  cases  be  flnt  glren  by  the  aasored.  lloaes  t.  Sun  M.  Ins.  Co.  1  /Hmt's 
J&169. 
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pair  it,  and  a  negligence  in  that  respect  may  discharge  the  in- 
surer from  any  loss  arising  from  the  want  of  snch  dne  dili- 
gence.^ If  a  vessel  be  insured  in  the  latter  part  of  a  long  sea 
voyage,  the  standard  of  seaworthiness  is  more  liberal  and  more 
relaxed,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  vessel  be  competent  to 
^  be  safely  navigated  home>  There  are  numerous  cases  in 
England  and  in  this  country  on  the  queation  of  seaworfluneaB, 
and  they  have  generally  been  questions  depending  upon 
matters  of  fact,  and  lead  to  inquiries  too  minute  for  general 
elementary  instruction.^  A  breach  of  the  implied  warranty 
of  seaworthiness,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  has  no  retro- 
spective operation,  and  does  not  destroy  a  just  claim  to  dam- 
ages for  losses  occurring  prior  to  the  breach  of  this  implied 
condition.<^  The  standard  of  seaworthiness  has  been  gradu- 
ally raised  within  the  last  thirty  years,  from  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  ship-building,  a  more  enlarged  experience  of 
maritime  risks,  and  an  increased  skill  in  navigation. 

In  many  ports  certain  equipments  would  now  be  deemed 
essential,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  were  not  customary  on 
the  same  voyages.  Seaworthiness  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
standard  in  the  ports  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  be- 
longs, rather  than  that  in  the  port  or  country  where  the  in- 
surance was  made.c 

Every  warranty  is  part  of  the  contract,  and  is  either  ex- 
press or  implied.  If  it  be  an  express  warranty^^  it  must 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  policy.  Any  statement  or  aver^ 
ment  of  a  fact,  or  any  undertaking  or  description  on  the  part 
of  the  insured  on  the  face  of  the  policy,  which  relates,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  the  risk,  amounts  to  a  warranty.    It  differs 


*■  Paddock  ▼.  Franklin  Ins.  Oompany,  11  Pick,  227.  Hollmgworth  ▼.  Broderick, 
'7  Adolph,  d;  Elli$,  40.  American  Ins.  Company  t.  Ogden,  20  Wenddly  28*7.  294. 
Ck)peland  t.  N.  R  Marine  Ins.  Go.  2  Metcalfe  Rep,  432. 

^  Hucks  T.  Thoraton,  1  HolC%  N.  Y,  Rep.  80.  Paddock  r.  Franklin  Ins.  Com- 
pany, 11  Fick,  227. 

•  The  cases  are  well  collected  in  Phittip9  <m  Jnmronce,  vol.  i.  808—829,  2d 
edition. 

•  The  same  principle  applies  as  to  misrepresentations  exempt  from  fraud.  Duer 
on  Representations,  88.  Annen  t.  Woodman,  8  Taunt,  Rep,  299.  Sewall,  J.,  in 
Taylor  ▼.  Lowell,  8  Jfass.  Rep.  84#.    Paddock  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Company,  1 1  Pidk. 

227. 

•  Tidmarsh  r.  Washington  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Company,  4  Jfason,  489. 
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from  a  representaticm  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  condition  precedent,  and  requires  a  strict  and  literal 
performance.  Whether  the  thing  warranted  b^  material  or 
not,  and  whether  the  loss  happened  be  reason  of  a  breach  of 
the  warranty,  or  did  not,  is  immaterial.  A  breach  of  it 
avoids  the  contract  ah  miiio.*'  Every  condition  precedent 
requires  a  strict  performance  to  entitle  a  party  to  his 
right  of  action.  But  seaworthiness  *in  port  may  be  *289 
one  thing,  and  seaworthiness  for  a  whole  voyage  quite 
another ;  and  a  ship  may  be  seaworthy  in  harbour  when  under 
repair,  though  she  would  not  be  so  in  that  condition  at  sea.^ 
It  relates  to  the  purposes  in  contemplation,  whether  in  port 
or  for  the  voyage,  and  seaworthiness  is  of  course  subject  to 
be  modified  by  circumstances.  A  vessel  mity  be  seaworthy 
while  lying  in  port  for  the  purposes  to  which  she  is  to  be 
there  applied,  when  she  would  not  be  for  the  voyage,  and  she 
may  be  seaworthy  for  one  voyage  and  not  for  another.  It  is 
suflScient  if  she  be  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  when  she  sails.^ 
The  general  rule  is,  that  the  vessel  must  be  seaworthy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  risk,  whatever  that  risk  may  be,  in 
order  to  make  the  policy  attach  and  charge  the  insurer.*^  It 
was  held,  in  the  case  of  Weir  v.  Aberdeen,^  that  though  a 
ship  be  imseaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  yet  if 
the  defect  be  cured  before  a  loss,  a  subsequent  loss  is  recover- 
able under  the  policy.  The  argument  of  Lord  Tenterden  in 
favour  of  this  doctrine  is  very  weighty,  but  a  doubt  seems  to 


•  De  Haba  ▼.  Hartley,  1  TWm  Rep,  248.  Eenyon  ▼.  Berthon,  Ihttglau,  18 
note  4.  Qoiz  ▼.  Low,  1  John»otC9  Catet,  841.  Barker  t.  PhoBoix  Ids.  Co.  S 
Johntcn'i  R.  807.  Qoiooechea  r.  Lonisiaoa  State  Ids.  Oompany,  6  Martin^  N.  S. 
61.  Wood  T.  Hartford  F.  I.  Oompany,  18  Conn.  Rep,  688.  So,  in  tbe  French 
law,  a  false  declaration,  as  that  a  ressel  was  armed,  or  would  sail  with  con?oy, 
though  made  by  mistake,  and  without  fraud,  aToids  the  policy.  Pothier,  TVaiU 
iTAtturance,  n.  196. 

^  Annen  t.  Woodman,  8  TcMni,  Rep,  299.  Bond  r.  Kutt,  Omop,  Rep.  601. 
Pawson  T.  Watson,  ibid,  786.  De  Hahn  r.  Hartley,  1  Tmn  Rep,  843.  Worsley 
▼.  Wood,  6  ibid.  710.  Forbes  ▼.  Wilson,  1  Park  <m  Jneurance,  844.  Fowler  r. 
JElbak  Fire  Ins.  Company,  6  Ceme^e  Rep,  678^ 

•  Taylor  ▼.  Lowell,  8  i/oM.  Rep,  881.  Merchants'  Ins.  Company  r.  Clapp^  11 
Pick,  66. 

'  Paddock  t.  Franklin  Insi  Company,  11  Ptdt.  227. 

•  2  Bamvi.  &  Aid  820. 
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have  been  thrown  over  its  solidity  by  the  Supreme  Conrt  of 
the  United  States.* 

There  has  been  much  discnapion  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
seaworthiness,  in  its  application  to  the  successive  stages  of 
the  voyage  subsequent  to  its  commencement.  The  owner  is 
bound  to  keep  the  vessel  in  a  competent  state  of  repair  and 
equipment  during  the  voyage,  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  his 
power.  K  this  be  not  the  case,  and  a  loss  afterwards  hap- 
pens, which  could  not  by  any  means  be  either  increased  or 
aflFected  by  a  prior  breach  of  the  implied  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness when  the  policy  attached,  as,  for  instance,  if  the 
master  should  omit  to  take  a  pilot  at  an  intermediate  port, 
when  he  ought  and  might  have  done  it,  and  the  vessel  be 
two  years  afterwards  lost  by  capture,  or  if  he  sailed  without 
sufficient  anchors,  and  the  vessels  be  afterwards  struck  with 
lightning,  would  the  insurer  be  discharged  ?  (1)  The  better 
opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  he  would  not  be  discharged.^ 
A  clause  is  frequently  inserted  in  policies,  that  if  a  vessel 
upon  a  i-egular  survey  be  declared  unseaworthy,  by  reason  of 
her  being  unsound  or  rotten,  the  insurers  shall  be  discharged. 
This  clause  is  intended  to  save  the  underwriters  from  the 
vexatious  and  difficult  investigation  of  the  latent  defects  of  a 
ship  to  which  the  disaster  was  to  be  attributed.  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  survey  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  termination  of  the  voyage ;  and  if  the  survey  states  that 
the  vessel  was  condemned  solely  on  account  of  rottenness 
existing  at  the  tim^  of  the  survey,  it  is  a  conclusive  bar  to 
the  as8ured.<^ 


*  M*Lanahan  t.  The  XJDiversal  Ids.  Company,  1  PHeri  Eep,  l7a 
^  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  Paddock  t.  FrankliQ  Ins.  Company,  11  Piek.  227.    Weir  r. 
Aberdeen,  2  Bamw,  it  Ald»  820.    M'MiUan  y.  Union  Ins.  Company  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  1838.    American  Ins.  Company  y.  C^den,  16  Wendell,  632.    Copeland  y.  N. 
Eb  Marine  Ins.  Co.  2  Metcalfe  R,  482. 

«  Steinmetz  t.  United  States  Ins.  Company,  2  Serg,  A  Rawle,  29A.  Brandegee 
T.  National  Ins.  Company,  20  Johne,  Rep,  828.  Griswold  v.  National  Ins.  Compa- 
ny, 8  Ouwen*e  Rep,  96.    Rogers  r.  Niagara  Ins.  Company,  2  HalVe  N,  Y,  Rep.  86. 


(1)  The  doty  of  the  SMiired  to  keep  the  Tewel  in  a  flt  •taUe  of  repsin  during  the  voyage  wu 
much  dtoeuBed  In  Oopelaod  v.  N.  £.  Int.  Oo.  2  MeL  B,  482.  The  ose  of  the  word  eeaworihi' 
nest  In  ezpreaslng  this  dntj,  was  conridered  u  hsTing  led  to  amblgaity  in  the  langaage  of  the 
adjudged  caaes.  Bat  It  was  held,  that  the  anared  most,  as  promptly  as  It  U  In  his  power,  (torn 
time  to  time  daring  the  voyage,  make  saeh  repairs  as  the  lenioe  in  which  the  Teasel  was  ea« 
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The  most  nsiial  express  warranties  are,  that  the  ship  was 
safe  at  such  a  time,  or  would  sail  by  such  a  day,  or  would 
sail  with  convoy,  or  a  warranty  against  illicit  and  contraband 
trade,  or  that  the  property  insured  is  neutral.  During  the 
long  maritime  war  that  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  while  we  continued  in  our  neutral  position,  the  warranty 
of  neutrality  attracted  great  attention,  and  became  a  very 
fruitful  topic  of  discussion  in  the  courts  of  justice.  It  was 
understood  and  settled,  that  it  was  not  sufficient,  under  this 
warranty,  that  the  ship  and  cargo  were  in  fact  neutral.  They 
must  be  neutral  to  the  purpose  of  being  protected,  and,  there- 
fore, the  ship  must  have  the  requisite  insignia  of  neutrality 
by  being  duly  documented  as  a  neutral  vessel,  and  by  being 
unaccompanied  with  documents  that  go  to  &lsify  the  war- 
ranty. She  must  also  have  been  conducted,  throughout  the 
voyage,  according  to  the  duties  which  particular  treaties  and 
the  general  rules  of  neutrality  enjoin,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to 
protection,  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  courts  of  the  bellige- 
rent powers.  To  construe  the  engagement  to  be  less 
*than  that,  would  be  to  render  it,  in  a  great  degree,  *290 
idle  and  nugatory.  On  such  a  warranty  the  insurer 
lays  out  of  view  the  risk  of  loss,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  due 
proof  of  neutrality,  and  of  a  strictly  neutral  conduct.  The 
insured  having  in  his  own  hands  the  means  to  maintain  his 
averment,  he  is  bound  to  do  it  whenever  and  wherever  the  neu- 
trality of  the  property,  or  its  privileges  as  such,  are  called  in 
question.^  The  warranty  imposes  upon  the  insured  the  exact 
observance  of  all  those  duties  which  belong  to  a  neutral  ves- 
sel ;  and  by  the  violation,  or  by  the  omission,  of  any  clear  and 
certain  neutral  duty,  the  vessel  forfeits  her  neutrality,  and 


*  Blagge  T.  New-York  Ins.  Oompany,  1  Oainet*  Hep,  549.  Baring  y.  Bojal 
Exchange  Ins.  Company,  5  JSat^t  Rep,  99.  Garrere  v.  Union  Ins.  Company,  Con- 
d^9  MarthaUy  406.  a.  note.  Galbraith  t.  Grade,  ibid,  PhcBDix  Ins.  Co.  t.  Pratt, 
2  Binn.  Rep.  808.  Wiioocks  r.  Union  Ins.  Company,  ibid.  574  Coolidge  v.  N. 
Y.  Firemen*8  Ins.  Company,  14  Johm,  Rep.  808.  The  register  is  the  only  requi- 
site document  in  time  of  peace  in  eyidence  of  the  national  character  of  the  resseL 
Catlett  T.  Pacific  Ins.  Company,  1  Payne,  594. 

gaged  ihoDld  reqnire ;  and  tbat  snj  lots  which  might  ooeor  in  conscqaence  of  any  neglect  Jp     Vp 
make  snch  repain,  ooold  not  bo  reoovered  of  the  nnderwritera.  hazard  v^  ^.  ^1087^.^1  jSim,      > 
£.818. 280. 8.  a    BF4t,ILW[.   Btarbvck  t.  N.  £.  Marine  Ins.  Ck>.  19  J«c<^  198. 
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the  wairanty  is  broken.  The  neutral  is  bound  to  submit  to 
visitation  and  search,  and  resistance  thereto  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  warranty.* 

Many  interesting  questions  arise  in  the  course  of  a  mari- 
time war,  upon  the  warranty  of  neutrality,  but  which  attract 
no  attention  while  they  remain  dormant  in  a  season  of  general 
peace.  One  of  those  questions  held  a  prominent  place  some 
years  ago  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country,  and  led  to 
very  vexed  disussions  and  contradictory  results.  The  con- 
troversy to  which  I  allude  was  concerning  the  legal  effect,  in 
a  suit  upon  the  policy,  of  a  sentence  of  condemnation  in  the 
admiralty  courts  of  the  belligerent  powers,  of  property  war- 
ranted neutral  but  captured,  libelled  and  condemned  as 
enemy's  property.**  The  general  result  of  those  discussions 
has  been  already  stated,  and  they  will  probably  not  be  re- 
vived until  some  maritime  war  shall  hereafter  arise,  to  stimu- 
late cupidity,  and  disturb  the  commerce  of  the  ocean. 

*291        *(6.)  Of  the  perils  within  the  policy. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  the  insurer  charges  himself 
with  all  the  maritime  perils  that  the  thing  insured  can  meet 
with  on  the  voyage :  prcBstare  tenetur  quodcunque  damnum 
obveniens  in  mari.  It  was  an  ancient  opinion  stated  by  San- 
tema,  that  the  insurer  was  not  responsible  for  very  unusual 
and  extraordinary  perils  not  specially  stated.  But  such  a 
principle  is  now  utterly  exploded,  and  the  policy  sweeps 
within  its  inclosure  every  peril  incident  to  the  voyage,  how- 
ever strange  or  unexpected,  unless  there  be  a  special  excep- 
tion.c  The  perils  enumerated  in  the  common  policy  are 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  embrace  every  species  of  risk 
to  which  ships  and  goods  are  exposed  from  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  and  all  other  causes  incident  to  maritime  adventure. 
The  enumerated  list  may  be  enlarged  or  abridged  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  parties.  In  England  and  in  this  country,  a 
specification  of  the  risks  is  an  essential  part  of  the  contract 
In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  there  is  no  special 


•  See  vol.  i.  163. 
^  Beeyol.  ii.  120, 121. 

«  Santema,  de  Am.  part  8.  D.  72.    Ord,  de  la  Mar.  tit  Ast,  art  20.    Cede,  art 
850.    Bovlay  Paiy,  tome  17.  9. 
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agreement  of  the  parties,  the  perik  that  the  policy  is  to  cover 
are  defined  by  law.* 

A  person  may  protect  himself  by  insurance  against  all 
losses,  except  such  as  may  be  repugnant  to  public  policy  or 
positive  prohibition,  or  occasioned  by  his  own  misconduct  or 
fraud.  Against  the  latter  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  any  insu- 
rance could  be  eflFected,  nor  would  the  courts  tolerate  such  a 
vicious  principle ;  for  this  would,  as  Pothier  says,  be  a  con- 
tract which  would  invite  ad  d'elinquendum.^ 

1.  Of  the  acts  of  the  government  ofpoHiea, 
An  insurance  against  loss  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  one's  own 
government  as  an  arrest  or  embargo,  is  valid.    There  is  no 
distinction  on  tbis^pointbetween  a  foreign  and  domestic  em- 
bargo ;  and  if  the  embargo  intervenes  after  the  commence - 
f  ment  of  the  risk,  it  suspends,  but  does  not  dissolve, 
the  contract  *of  insurance,  and  the  insured  may  aban-    *292 
don  and  claim  a  total  loss.^    The  same  principle  is  in- 
corporated into  the  new  French  commercial  code,  and  it  per- 
vades universally  the  law  of  insurance,**    A  distinction  has, 
however,  been  taken  between  that  case  and  a  claim  arising 
between  subjects  of  different  states,  and  it  has  been  held,  that 
a  foreigner  could  not  claim  against  a  British  underwriter, 
founded  on  the  act  of  his  own  state,  any  more  than  if  the* 
claim  was  created  by  his  own  act,  and  on  the  principle  that 
he  was  to  be  deemed  a  party  to  the  public  authoritative  acta 
of  his  own  government.®     But  Lord  EUenborough  afterwards 
threw  a  doubt  over  the  doctrine,  and  explained  away  the  force 
of  it,  by  raising  refined  distinctions.    He  said,  the  exclusion 
of  risk  occasioned  by  the  act  of  the  assured's  own  govern- 
ment, was  only  an  implied  exclusion  from  the  reason  and  fit- 


\ 


*■  Duer  OH  Iruurance,  toL  l  62-3. 

b  Goiz  y.  Knox,  1  Johns.  Cm,  88*7.  Simeon  y.  BazeiA,  2  MatUe  it  Selw,  94. 
Pothier,  TraiU  de  Au.  No.  66. 

«  Page  T.  Thompson,  cited  in  Park  on  Inturanee,  109.  n.  6t}i  edit  Odlin  t. 
Pennsylvania  Ins.  Oompanj,  2  Wcuh.  Cir.  Rep.  812.  Delano  y.  Bedford  In&  Com- 
pany, 10  Afatt.  Rep.  847.    M'Bride  y.  Marine  Ins.  Company,  6  John».  Rep.  299. 

*  Code  de  Commerce,  art  869.    1  Smerigon,  641.    Pothier,  L  t  Nc  69. 

•  Conway  y.  Gray,  10  EcaCs  Rep.  686.  llennett  y.  Bonbam,  1 6  Ea$t*e  Rep.  4*77 . 
Plindt  y.  Scott,  ihid.  626. 
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ness  of  the  thing,  and  might  be  rebutted  by  circumstances.^ 
The  distinctions  were  afterwards  pointedly  disclaimed,  and 
the  whole  doctrine  exploded,  on  a  writ  of  error,  in  the  ex- 
chequer chamber  ;^  and  it  was  there  established,  that  it  was 
no  objection  to  the  right  of  recovery  by  the  insured,  that  the 
loss  happened  by  the  act  of  the  government  of  his  country, 
though  he  and  the  insurer  were  subjects  of  different  states. 
The  latter  rule  has,  likewise,  after  a  clear  and  accurate  review 
of  the  cases,  been  adopted  as  just  and  solid  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New-Tork ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  a  subject  was 
not  to  be  deemed  a  party  to  the  legislative,  and  much  less  to 
the  judicial  acts  of  his  own  country,  so  as  thereby  to 
*293  deprive  him  of  remedy  on  *a  policy  by  a  foreign  in- 
surance office,  by  reason  of  any  acts  or  judgments  of 
his  own  country.  The  contrary  doctrine  was  founded  on  a 
fanciful  and  unreasonable  theory.^' 

(2.)  Of  interdidum  of  cornmerce. 

An  interdiction  of  commerce  with  the  port  of  destination, 
or  a  denial  of  entry  by  the  power  at  the  port,  or  by  a 
blockade,  has  been  held  not  to  be  a  loss  within  the  policy,  by 
decisions  in  England  and  in  this  country.  The  loss  must  be 
occasioned  by  a  peril,  acting  upon  the  subject  insured  inmie- 
diately,  and  not  circuitously,  and  a  just  fear  of  capture  is  not 
sufficient. <^  But  there  are  other  cases  which  have  declared 
that  an  interdiction  of  commerce  with  the  port  of  destination 
by  means  of  a  blockade,  or  the  possession  of  the  port  by  an 
enemy,  was  a  peril  within  the  policy.  It  is  considered  a  loss 
by  restraint  of  princes  which  could  not  be  resisted,  and  ope- 
rates as  effectually  as  if  the  vessel  was  actually  seized.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  require  the  insured  to  rush  into 


*  SimeoD  y.  Bosett,  2  Movie  ds  Btho,  94. 

^  Baset  y.  Meyer,  5  Taunt.  Rep,  824. 

«  FraDcis  y.  Ocean  Ins.  Compaoj,  6  CawetCi  Rep,  404.    S.  C.  2   Wendel^t 
Rep,  64. 

'  HadkiDflon  r.  RobiDsoo,  8  Bm,  dt  Pvll,  888.    Lubback  y.  Rowcrofl^  6  Etp,  N, 
P,  Rep,  60.    Parkin  y.  Tnnno,  11  EatCt  Rep,  22.    Richardson  y.  Maine  Ins.  Com 
pany,  6  Ma»^  Rep,  102.    King  y.  Delaware  Ina  Oompany,  2  Waeh,  Cir,  Rep,  800. 
Smith  y.  XJniyersal  Ins.  Company,  6  VjfiealarCs  Rep.  176.    Story,  J.,  in  Andrews  y. 
Essex  Ins.  Company,  8  Moion,  6. 
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danger  with  the  moral  certainty  of  loss.*    There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  general  principle,  that  if  the  voyage  be  relinquished 
merely  through  fear  of  capture,  the  loss  is  not  covered  by  the 
policy.    The  apprehensiorf  of  captm-e,  or  of  any  other  peril 
in  transitu^  is  no  ground  of  abandonment.    But  a  just  fear 
of  one  of  the  perils  insured  against  has  been  deemed  equiva- 
lent to  the  presence  of  vis  majoTj  when  it  applied  directly 
and  effectually,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blockading  squadron,  so 
as  to  break  up  the  voyage.    The  danger  was  imminent,  and 
might  be  said  to  be  present  and  palpable,  as  well  as  ap- 
parently remediless  and  morally  certain.    K,  therefore,  the 
danger  be  so  great  as  to  amount  to  almost  a  certainty 
*of  capture,  it  becomes  a  restraint  in  contemplation  of    *294    i 
the  policy,  and  this  is  the  doctrine  which  is  best  sup- 
ported by  authority.  / 

A  warranty  against  illicit  trade  was  introduced  into  some 
of  our  American  policies  in  1788.  It  was  intended  to  apply 
only  to  seizures  for  breaches  of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  the 
commercial  regulations  of  ports.  It  does  not  extend  to  seiz- 
ures for  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  nor  to  acts  of 
lawless  violence,  though  committed  under  a  pretext  of  some 
municipal  regulation;  nor  to  arbitrary  seizures  under  the 
pretence  of  illicit  trade,  when  in  truth  no  such  thing  existed. 
It  only  applies  to  protect  the  insurers  against  illicit  trade  ac- 
tually carried  on  or  attempted.** 

(3.)  Of  risks  exd/uded  hy  the  usv^l  memorwndum. 
To  prevent  disputes  respecting  partial  losses,  arising  from 
the  perishable  quality  of  the  goods  insured,  or  from  trivial 


*  1  Etnmgan,  607 — 512.  Sjinoiidfl  y.  UoioQ  Ins.  Oompaoy,  4  Dalloi*  Rep.  417. 
Schmidt  v.  UnioD  Id&  Company,  1  Johtu,  Rep.  249.  Oraig  ▼.  Udiod  Ids.  Compa- 
ny, 6  ibid.  226.  Barker  ▼.  Blakes^  9  EatCe  Rep.  288.  OliTera  ▼.  Union  Ins.  Com- 
paoy,  8  WUeatone  Rep.  183.  Saltas  r.  Union  Ins.  Company,  16  Johne.  Rep.  628. 
Thompson  r.  Bead,  12  8erg.  it  Rawle,  440.  Symonds  r.  Union  Ins.  Company,  1 
Waeh.  Cir.  Rep.  882.  Yigers  r.  Ocean  Ins.  Company,  12  Louieiana  Rep.  862.  If 
the  loss  be  occasioned  by  the  illegal  act  of  a  foreign  goTemment^  it  is  a  loss  within  the 
perils  of  the  policy,  even  though  the  master  refused  to  submit  to  the  illegal  order, 
provided  his  actual  conduct  was  bona  fide  in  furtherance  of  the  voyage.  Williams 
T.  Suffolk'  Ins.  Company,  C.  C.  U.  8.  Maee.,  Augnst,  1838.    8  Sumner  R.  270. 

^  Faudell  v.  Phcenix  Ins.  Company,  4  8erg.  db  Rawle,  29.  Cocnla  r.  Orleans  Ins. 
Company,  18  Martin**  Lome,  Rep»  11. 

Vol.  m.  24 
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subjects  of  difference,  it  has  been  a  general  practice  to  intro- 
duce into  policies  a  stipulation,  by  way  of  memorandum,  that 
upon  certain  enumerated  articles,  the  insurer  should  not  be 
liable  for  any  partial  loss  whatevQr,  and  upon  others  for  none, 
under  a  given  rate  per  cent.  This  clause  was  first  introduced 
into  the  English  policies  about  the  year  1749.  Before  that 
time  the  insurer  was  liable  for  every  injury,  however  small, 
that  happened  to  the  thing  insured.  In  France,  if  there  be 
no  such  express  stipulation,  the  ordinance  of  the  ma- 
*295  rine,  and  the  new  code,  provide  that  the  insurer  *shall 
not  be  liable,  if  the  partial  loss  does  not  exceed  one 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  article  damaged.^ 

The  memorandum  clause  alluded  to,  usually  declares  that 
the  enumerated  articles,  and  any  other  articles  that  are  per- 
ishable in  their  own  nature,  shall  be  free  from  average  under  a 
given  rate,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  he  stranded.  (1)  In  con- 
sequence of  this  exception,  all  small  partial  losses,  however 
inconsiderable,  are  to  be  borne  by  a  general  average,  provided 
they  were  incurred  in  a  case  proper  for  such  an  average ;  and 
in  CantiUon  v.  London  Assurance  Company,^  it  was  held, 
that  the  exception  amounted  to  a  condition,  and  that  if  the  ship 
was  stranded,  the  insured  was  let  in  to  prove  his  whole  par- 
tial loss.  But  in  Wilson  v.  Smith,^  that  decision  was  over- 
ruled, and  it  was  held  that  those  words  did  rot  make  a  con- 
dition, but  only  an  exertion;  and  that  in  the  case  of  strand- 


*  8  Burr.  Rtp.  1661.    Ord,  de  la  Mar.  tit  A$t%trance$,  art  47.    Code  de  Com- 
meree^  art  408. 

>>  Cited  8  Bitrr.  Rep.  1668. 

•  ZBvrr.Rep.\b^O. 


(1)  The  nsaal  daiiM  in  the  EngUah  polldes  is  this : 

1.  "  Com,  ilflh,  flrnit,  Ac,  are  warranted  flree  from  avenge,  nnleat  general,  or  the  ship  be 
■trmded. 

%  **  Sugar,  tobaooo,  ^to.,  are  warranted  free  from  aTerage,  under  five  per  cent 

8.  *<  All  other  goodB,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted  frve  of  average,  nnder  three  per 
eenL,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded." 

The  ambigoity  chiefly  arises  from  the  nee  of  the  word  averaffe^  which  hss  rarioos  meanings, 
as  applied  to  sea  losses.  As  here  used,  says  Mr.  Arnoold,  it  mtsxa partial  loss  by  tea  damage; 
and  the  purport  of  the  words,  free  of  average,  is,  that  the  underwriter,  as  to  the  articles  enume- 
rated in  dause  (1,)  stipulates  to  be  free  from  llabllliy  for  any  extent  of  deteriwation  by  sea 
damage,  however  great,  which  does  not  amount  to  a  total  loss. 

And  as  to  the  articles  enumerated  in  clause  (8,)  he  makes  the  same  stipulation  as  to  all  sea 
damage,  which  does  not  amount  to  flve  per  cent,  of  their  ]»evious  cost  or  insured  value ;  it 
bdng  undentood  in  both  cases,  that  if  the  loss  be  total,  he  engages  to  pay  the  full  amount  S 
Arnold  on  Jhe.  864. 
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iDg,  and  in  all  cases  proper  for  a  general  average,  and  in  those 
cases  only,  the  memorandum  did  not  apply.  Afterwards,  in 
Mason  y.  Shurry^^  Lord  Mansfield  held  the  same  doctrine ; 
and  in  Cocking  v.  Fraser^  the  principle  was  carried  still 
further,  and  received  its  due  expansion,  and  was  clearly  and 
precisely  defined.  It  was  settled,  by  a  strong  determination 
of  the  Court  of  K.  B.,  that  though  a  total  loss  may  exist,  in 
certain  cases,  when  the  voyage  is  defeated,  yet  in  case  of  per- 
ishable articles  within  the  memorandum,  the  insurer  is  secure 
against  all  damage  to  them,  whether  great  or  small,  whether 
it  defeats  the  voyage,  or  only  diminishes  the  price  of  the 
goods,  unless  the  article  be  completely  and  actually  destroyed, 
so  as  no  longer  physically  to  exist  Considering  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  how  much  of  the  loss  arose  by  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  how  much  by  *the  perishable  *296 
nature  of  the  commodity,  and  the  impositions  to  which 
insurers  would  be  liable  in  consequence  of  that  difficulty,  the 
rule  of  construction,  as  settled  in  that  case,  is  very  salutary, 
by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and  certainty. 

But  this  decision  was  diaken,  and  the  original  doctrine  of 
Lord  Ch.  J.  Byder,  in  CamiiUon  v.  London  Assurance  Com- 
jpany^  revived  by  the  decision  of  the  K.  B.,  in  Burnet  v.  K&n' 
sington^^  which  declared,  that  if  the  ship  be  stranded,  it  de- 
stroyed the  exception,  and  let  in  the  general  words  of  the 
policy.  It  was  also  shaken  by  the  observations  of  Lord  Al- 
vanley,  in  Dyson  v.  Rowcroft^^  and  of  Lord  EUenborough, 
in  Cdogan  v.  London  Assuranice  Company,^  In  our  Ameri- 
can courts,  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Cocking  v.  JFVaser  is 
the  received  law.  It  was  explicitly  and  pointedly  recognised 
as  a  sound  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New-York,  in 
Ma^grath  v.  Chwrch^^  and  it  has  received  a  similar  sanction 
in  subsequent  cases,  in  that  and  in  other  courts  ;ff  and  the 


*  Park  en  ItuwranoB,  160. 

^  Park  on  Inmtranee^  161.    Li  some  of  onr  American  policies  the  exceptioQ  io 
these  word%  *  or  the  %hip  he  tiranded,'*  is  omitted. 

•  7  Term  Rep.  210. 

*  ZBoi,4k  PuU,  474. 

•  6  Jfaule  d:  8elw.  U1. 
'  1  Cainee*  Rep.  196. 

r  KeiUoD  r.  Columbia  Ids.  Oompaoj»  8  Cainee*  Rep.  106.    Saltns  ▼.  Ocean  Ins.. 
Companj,  14  Johne.  Rep,  188.   Marcardier  r.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Company,  S  Oran^t 
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weight  of  anthority  is  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  that  in  order 
to  charge  the  insurer,  the  memorandum  articles  must  be 
specifically  and  physically  destroyed,  and  must  not  exist  in 
specie.  It  has  been  frequently  a  vexed  point  in  the  discus- 
sions, whether  the  insurer  was  holden,  if  the  memorandum 
articles  physically  existed,  though  they  were  absolutely  of  no 
value.  The  dicta  of  some  of  the  judges,  in  the  cases  referred 
to,  are  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  that  an  extinguishment  of 
the  memorandum  articles  in  value,  was  equivalent  to  an 
extinguishment  in  specie;  and  there  is  much  plausible 
reasoning  in  favour  of  that  explanation  of  the  rule. 
*297  *Lord  EUenborough,  in  Cologan  v.  ZondonAssin^ance 
Comfpamy,  expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  point,  and 
declared,  that  it  could  not  be  less  a  total  loss  because  the  com- 
modity subsisted  in  specie,  if  it  subsisted  only  in  the  form  of 
a  nuisance.  There  was  a  total  loss  of  the  thing,  if  by  any  of 
the  perils  insured  against,  it  was  rendered  of  no  use  what- 
ever, although  it  might  not  be  entirely  ^annihilated.*  (1) 

If  there  be  a  total  loss  of  the  voyage  by  reason  of  ship- 
wreck, or  any  other  casualty,  and  there  be  no  other  means  to 
forward  the  cargo,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  memo- 
randum articles  and  the  rest  of  the  cargo.  The  total  loss  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  whole.**    "When  part  of  the  articles  in  the 


Rep,  89.  MoreaD  y.  United  States  Ins.  Company,  1  WhtaL  Rep.  219.  Skinner  dk 
K.  ▼.  Western  M.  A  F.  In&  Company,  19  Zouu.  R.  2*78. 

*  5  Mavle  d;  Selw.  447.  Parry  t.  Aberdein,  9  Bamvo,  A  CreBt,  411.  Mr.  Benecke 
says,  that  the  prevalent  opinion  now  is,  that  if  the  memorandum  artides  are,  by 
sea  damage,  rendered  of  no  valuer  there  is  a  total  loss,  though  they  exist  in  specie* 
And  yet  he  puts,  and  leaves  unanswered  the  question,  whether,  if  a  cargo  of  fish, 
valued  at  100  pound?,  be  entirely  rotten,  and  can  be  sold  for  one  shilling,  for 
manure,  is  that  deemed  of  any  value  t  Benecke  on  JncUtnnityt  879.  He  might 
have  answered  in  the  negative,  for  the  cargo  was  of  no  value  as  fish,  or  in  contem- 
plation of  the  contract. 

V  Manning  v.  Newnham,  Condj/t  Martkall^  686.  Cologan  v.  London  Assurance 
Company,  6  Mende  dt  Selw.  447.  Morean  v.  United  States  Ins.  Company,  1  Wh^aL 
Rep,  219.  Maggrath  v.  Church,  1  Catties'  Rep.  214.  And  see  PlUlUpM  an  Inner- 
anee,  vol.  il  467 — 510,  2d  edition,  where  the  cases  are  collected  and  stated.  Poole 
T.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  14  Conn.  R.  47.  The  French  code,  art  409,  exempts  the 
insurer,  under  the  clause, /rM  from  average^  for  all  partial  losses,  except  in  etueg 


(1)  If  the  pQbUo  anthoritles  order  arttdes  to  be  thrown  overboard  at  the  port  of  dlatreia,  or  if 
(hey  cannot  be  cairled  fhrther,  by  reason  of  danger  to  the  health  of  the  orew,  it  is  a  ease  of  total 
kas.   Bnggv.  AngiistaIn8.4EB.Go.7ir0i9.i{.O9a. 
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memorandum  are  totally  destroyed  by  the  perils  insured 
against,  and  the  residue  remain  partially  damaged,  it  has 
been  a  very  unsettled  question,  whether  the  insured  was  enti- 
tled to  recover  for  the  part  so  totally  lost.  The  case  of  Damf 
V.  MUford^^  is  a  strong  determination  in  favour  of  the 
*recovery.  It  was  said  that  there  was  no  case,  nor  *298 
no  reason  to  maintain,  that  where  the  least  particle  of 
the  thing  insured  subsisted  in  specie,  though  the  greater  part 
was  actually  destroyed,  the  insured  should  be  precluded  from 
recovering  the  value  of  that  which  was  totally  lost.  The  lan- 
guage of  some  of  the  judges,  afterwards,  in  Gologom  v.  Lon- 
don Assurance  Com/pamy^  was  to  the  same  effect.  But  in 
opposition  to  that  doctrine,  we  have  the  case  olHedhwrg  v. 
Pearson^^  in  which  the  hogsheads  of  sugar  covered  by  the 
memorandum  were  saved,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  loaves 
in  each  hogshead  were  washed  out  and  destroyed  by  a  peril 
of  the  sea,  and  yet  it  was  held  to  be  only  an  average  loss,  and 
the  insurer  wholly  discharged.  So,  in  Cfuerlmn  v.  Col.  Insvr 
ranee  Company ^^  part  of  the  memorandum  articles  (and  which 
were  distinctkinds  of  provisions,  and  specifically  enumerated 
in  the  policy)  were  lost  by  shipwreck,  and  the  insured  was 
not  allowed  to  recover,  on  the  ground  that  the  insurance  was 
upon  so  much  cargo  as  an  integral  subject,  and  the  insurer 
was  not  liable  for  any  particular  item,  though  it  was  totally 
lost.  The  court  referred  to  several  decisions  in  the  French 
tribunals,  as  reported  by  Emerigon,^  and  to  the  doctrine  of 
that  writer,  by  which  it  appears,  that  in  France,  under  the 
clause  free  of  average,  the  insurer  is  notholden,  though  part 
of  the  subject  insured  be  totally  destroyed.  The  principle  is, 
that  the  parties  have  a  right  to  make  their  own  contracts,  and 
if  the  contract  be  lawful,  it  becomes  a  law  to  the  court ;  and 
it  would  introduce  uncertainty  and  confusion  to  undertake  to 
modify  the  contract  (as  they  do  in  Italy,  under  this  very 
clause)^  upon  assumed  principles  of  equity.    The  cases  of 


which  authorize  an  abandonmefit ;  and  io  such  cases  the  insurer  has  the  optioD 
between  the  ahaDdonment  and  the  claim  for  average  loos. 

«  16  SoM^t  Rep,  669. 

^  6  Maule  db  8elv>.  447.  '  T  Johns,  Rep.  621. 

•  1  ThunL  Rep,  X64.  •  1  Smerigon,  662— 670. 

'  Targa,  c.  62,  note  18.    Cataregie,  DUc  47.  n.  10. 
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Biays  v.  7*he  Chesapeake  Insurance  Company j  Morean 

*299    V.  The  *  United  States  Insurance  CompamAj^  and  of 

Humphreys  v.  The  Union  Insurajice  Company^^  have 

established  the  same  rale,  that  the  underwriter  pays  nothing 

I   if  the  loss  of  the  memorandnm  articles  be  partial,  and  not 

\   total ;  and  it  is  partial  only  when  part  of  the  cargo  arrives 

^  \  in  safety,  however  deteriorated  in  value,  though  another  part 

of  the  cargo  hadVeen  wholly  destroyed  by  disasters  on  the 

voyage.    This  may  now  be  considered  as  the  settled  law  of 

^  this  country  on  the  subject.^  (1) 

The  French  law  requires  that  goods,  subject  by  their  na- 
ture to  particular  detriment  or  diminution,  be  specified  in  the 
policy ;  otherwise,  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  the  losses  which 
may  happen  to  those  articles,  unless  the  insured  was  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  cargo  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made.<^ 
This  a  valuable  rule,  calculated  to  guard  against  dispute  and 
imposition. 

(4.)  Of  the  usual  perils  covered  hy  the  policy. 
It  will  not  be  necessary,  nor  will  this  course  of  instruction 
permit  me  to  do  more,  tiian  take  notice  of  a  few  of  the  prom- 
inent perils  which  accompany  the  voyage,  and  surround  it 
with  danger.  The  general  and  sweeping  clause  in  the  policy 
which  follows  the  list  of  enumerated  perils,  "and  of  all  other 
perils,  losses  and  misfortunes,  to  the  hurt,  detriment  or  dam- 
age of  the  goods,  ship,"  &c.,  cover  other  cases  of  marine  dam- 


•  7  Cranehy  415.    1  Wheat  Rep.  219.  227,  note.    8  Jfown,  429. 

^  Wadflworth  t.  Pacific  loa  CompaDy,  4  Wendell,  88.  Id  that  case  it  was  de- 
cided, that  tbe  underwriter  was  not  answerable  for  a  partial  loss  on  memorandum 
articles,  except  for  general  arerage,  unless  there  be  a  total  loss  of  the  whole  of  the 
particular  species,  whether  the  particular  article  be  shipped  in  bulk,  or  in  separate 
boxes  or  packages.  So,  in  Brooke  v.  Louisiana  Ins.  Company,  17  Martin,  630, 
where  the  insurance  was  of  a  cargo  of  mules  as  memorandum  articles,  it  was  held, 
that  there  must  be  a  physical  total  loss  of  the  whole  number  insured,  to  authorise 
a  recoTery.  See  16  Martin,  640.  681,  discussions  on  the  same  case,  and  Insurance 
Company  t.  Bland  Si  Coleman,  9  Dana*s  K,  Rep.  166  to  S.  P. 

•  Ord.  de  la  Mar,  tit  Des  Ass,  art  81.    Code  de  Commerce,  art  866. 


<1)  In  S  Amotddonlne,  1088,  the  settled  Engllah  nde  Is  said  to  be,  that  If  a  cargo  of  perish* 
able  goods  be  made  up  of  MToral  dtotinet  packagee,  each  capable  of  distkict  Talnation,  and  any 
eae  of  them  be  entirely  desCioyed  or  lost,  that  Is  an  aetoal  total  loaa  of  parL 
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age  of  the  like  kind  with  those  speciallj  enumerated,  and  oc- 
casioned by  similar  causes.^  (1) 

The  ignorance  or  inattention  of  the  master  or  mariners, 
is  not  one^of  the  perils  of  the  8ea>  Those  words  ap- 
ply to  all  *those  natural  perils  and  operations  of  the  *300 
elements  which  occur  without  the  intervention  of  hu- 
man agency,  and  which  the  prudence  of  man  could  not  fore- 
see, nor  his  strength  resist.  Quod  faJto  cantingUy  et  cuims 
j>a^rifam{lia8y  quamma  diUgmUasirno  possit  contvngere.  The 
imprudence,  or  want  of  skill  in  the  master,  may  have  been 
unforeseen,  but  it  is  not  afortuitous  event ^^  (2)  The  insurer  un-^ 


•  Oullen  ▼.  Butler,  6  M€niU  ds  JSdw.  401. 

^  PotkUr,  h.  t  No.  64.  OregsoD  ▼.  Gilbert,  Park  <m  InMuranet^  88.  Lodowick 
▼.  Ohio  Ids.  Company,  6  Bammond,  486. 

*  Id  Straecha,  OIommo,  22,  eanu  fariuitui  is  defined  to  be  aoeidetu,  quod  per 
cuatoaiam,  euram  et  dUigenliofn  tMrUie  humanm  evUari  non  poUeL  Baniema,  d§ 
Ass.  part  8.  n.  66,  adds^  uhi  dUigentissimus  praeavisset,  et  providisset  n<m  dieiitir 
proprie  casus  fortuitus.  In  Andrews  y.  Essex  Marioe  Ins.  Oompaoj,  8  MasarCs 
Rep.  26,  and  io  the  case  of  OomnuiDD  r.  N.  Y.  National  Ids.  Company,  tried  in  the 
Saperior  Court  in  New- York,  id  December,  1884,  it  was  held  to  be  an  unsettled 
question,  whether  a  loss  proceeding  from  the  negligence  of  the  captain,  would  affect 
the  policy  as  fully  as  fraud ;  and  the  proper  rule  was  suggested  by  Oakley,  J^  to 
be^  that  the  neglect  of  the  captain  to  use  those  precautions  against  damage,  which 
a  prudent  man  would  have  used  under  like  circumstances^  would  be  a  case  ol  gross 
negligence,  within  the  meaning  of  the  hiw.  In  the  case  of  Bolton  ▼.  American  Ins. 
Company,  tried  in  the  Superior  Court  of  New-York,  before  Ch.  J.  Jones,  (November, 
1836,)  it  was  held,  that  the  underwriters  were  liable  for  a  loss  arising,  not  from 
negligence  merely,  but  from  gross  negligence  by  the  master.  But  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  cases  where  gross  negligence  ends 
and  ordinary  negligence  begins,  or  to  distinguish  between  pure  aoddent  and  acci- 
dent from  negligence.  The  courts  seem  to  be  approziroating  in  effect  to  the  French 
meaning  of  barratry,  for  they  hold,  that  io  a  case  not  amounting  to  barratry  within 
the  meaning  of  the  English  law,  if  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  be  a  peril  enu- 
merated, the  insurer  is  liable,  though  the  remote  cause  of  that  loss  was  the  negli- 
gence of  the  master  or  crew.  Shore  t.  Bentall,  7  Barfiw.  A  Cress,  708,  note. 
Busk  y.  Royal  Exchange  Ass.  Company,  2  Bamw,  is  Aid.  78.  Walker  t.  Mait- 
land,  6  Bamw.  it  Aid  171.  Bishop  y.  Pentland,  7  Bamw.  A  Cress.  219.  Redman 
y.  Wilson,  14  Meeson  ds  Welsbg,  476.  In  this  last  case  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
loss  was  a  peril  of  the  sea,  though  the  cause  of  the  unseaworthiness  was  remotely 
the  negligence  in  the  loading  of  the  yessel.    Patapsoo  Ins.  Company  y.  Coulter,  8 


(1)  The  words  In  the  general  olause  do  not  oorer  all  Iootss,  bat  are  restiteied  to  Iosms  of  a 
dmilmr  natare,  and  arising  Arom  stmllar  eanaes  to  those  enamerated.  Hoioe,  Chey  do  not  cover  a 
lots  IhMn  the  oooaamptioD  of  the  car^Do  by  the  erew  or  pasieogen,  or  fttmi  a  lale  to  pay  Ibr  re- 
pain.    MosM  ▼.  Sun.  M.  Ins.  Oa  1  i>iMr  iS.  160. 

^S)  Magnus  ▼.  Battemer,  9  Mng,  L.SJLJi,4»U 


/ 
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dertakes  only  to  indemnify  against  extraordinary  perils  of  the 
sea,  and  not  aminst  those  ordiDary  ones  to  which  every  ship 
mnstinevitably  be  exjgosed ;  out  it  is  often  diflScult  to  dis- 
criminate^etween  damage  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  ser- 
vice of  the  voyage,  and  which  falls  npon  the  owner;  and  by  a 
peril  of  the  sea,  for  which  the  insurer  is  responsible.  Dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  ordinary  employment  of  the  ship,  or 
the  inherent  infirmity  of  the  article,  as  the  loss  of  an  anchor 
by  the  friction  of  the  rocks,  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  equip- 
ment  of  tEe  sLip,  orTier  destruction  by  worms,  or  the  dimi- 
«nution  of  liquids  by  the  ordinary  leakage  to  which  they  are 
naturally  subject,  or  hemp^king  fire  in  a  state  of  efforves- 
cence,  may  be  mentioned  as  instances  of  losses  which  are  not 
within  the  policy,  because  they  are  not  losses  attributable  to 
a  cast^  fortuities,^  (1)    It  has  even  been  a  vexed  question, 


Peteri  8.  O.  Hep.  222.  See,  also.  tf»/ra,  p.  807,  note,  and  2  Sumnef'i  Hep.  200. 
In  Copeland  t.  N.  E.  Marine  Ins.  Co.  2  Metcal/'s  R  482,  it  waa  decided,  after  great 
coDsideratioD,  that  if  a  yeseel  be  seawortby  ivheD  the  Toyage  comroeDces,  aod  the 
master  afterwards  becomes  inoompeteDt  from  misconduct,  and  the  yessel  be  lost  for 
that  eaose,  the  insurer  "was  still  held  liable.  Parke,  Baron,  in  Dixon  ▼.  Sadler,  6 
Meen,  ds  Weltb,  406.  Shore  ▼.  Bentall,  note  U>*1  B,A  Cret$,  *19S,  S.  P.,  assuming 
the  act  was  not  barratrons. 

It  was  declared,  in  the  American  Ins.  Co.  r.  Bryan,  26  Wendell,  668,  that  in  the 
case  of  an  insurance  against  barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners,  the  assured  is 
entitled  to  recover  if  the  loss  happened  by  theft,  without  proving  due  diligence  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  master.  The  burden  of  proof  of  negligence,  not  barratrous 
in  itself,  and  yet  causing  the  loss,  is  on  the  insurer,  if  he  claims  to  be  excused  irom 
liability  on  the  ground  of  the  negligence  or  want  of  skill  of  the  master  or  mariners. 
But  in  Perrin  ▼.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  11  Ohio  Hep.  147,  negligence  in  the  agents  of 
the  insured  was  held  to  be  no  defence  to  the  insurer. 

*   Fo/tti,  tome  ii.  81,     Fothier,  deM  Asa,  No.  66.     1  JStnerigon,  890.     Rhol  ▼. 
Parr,  1  Eap,  N,  P.  Pep.  444.    Martin  ▼.  Salem  Marine  Ins.  Company,  2  Mom.  Pep- 
420.     Boyd  ▼.  Dubois,  8  Campb.  N.  P.  Rep,  188.    Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  JVeatise  on  . 
Insurance,  \o\.  L  689,  very  properly  adds,  that  if  the  injury  to  the  ship  by  worms,  C^ 
arose  from  the  loss,  by  a  sea  peril,  of  the  protection  of  the  copper  sheathing,  the  ' 
insurer  may  reasonably  be  cbaiged.     But  if  the  loss  of  the  sheathing  might  have  I 
been  repaired,  before  the  vessel  became  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  worms,  it  waa  P 
an  act  of  negligence  in  the  master,  which  would  exonerate  the  underwriter.    Has- 
ard  V.  N.  R  Marine  Ins.  Company,  1  Sumner,  218.     The  insurer  is  liable  for  all 
aocidents^arising  from  any  extraordinary  circumstances  or  cause,  and  not  from  the 
ioherent  weakness  or  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessel.    Potter  v.  Suffolk  Ins. 


(1)  There  is  no  presumption  that  defteta  In  the  hall,  fimnd  daring  the  voyage,  were  prodoced 
by  perils  of  the  aea.  The  harden  Is  on  the  aasoied  to  prove  this.  Bollard  v.  Boger  Williams  Co. 
1  CtuiisS,  148. 
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whether  damage  done  to  a  ship  by  rats  was  among  the  casu- 
alties comprehended  under  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  authori- 
ties are  much  divided  on  the  question.  .  The  better 
opinion  would,  however,  seem  to  be,  that  the  insurer  *is  *301 
not  liable  for  this  sort  of  ^amage^  because  it  arises 
from  the  negligence  of  the  common  carrier,  and  it  may  be 
prevented  by  due  care,  and  is  within  the  control  of  human 
prudence  and  sagacity.*  (1) 

When  a  missing  vessel  shall  be  presumed  to  have  perished 
by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  there 
is  no  precise  time  fixed  by"  th©  English  law.^  In  the  French 
law,  a  vessel  not  heard  from  is  presumed  to  be  lost  after  the 
expiration  of  one  year  in  ordinary  voyages,  and  of  two  years 
in  long  ones.<^  The  ordinances  of  foreign  states  have  been 
very  arbitrary  on  this  point.  Thus,  by  the  ordinance  of 
Hamburg,  a  ship  was  presumed  to  be  lost,  if  bound  to  any 
place  in  Europe,  and  not  heard  from  in  three  months ;  and 
by  the  HecopUacian  des  Loyes  de  Lidias^  in  Spain,  if  a  ves- 


Oompaoy,  2  Sumner,  197.  Fletcher  t.  iDglis^  8  Bamto.  A  Aid.  816.  Id  the  case 
of  McCayo  t.  MerchaDts'  Ids.  Oo^  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  LoniBiasa,  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  it  was  held,  that  in  a  policy  on  a  caigo  ot  slaves,  the  insurer  is  not 
liable  lor  a  loss  from  an  insurrection  or  mutioy  of  the  slaves,  unless  there  was  an 
expreu  assumption  of  risk  from  an  insurrection,  for  that  arises  from  the  inherent 
vice  of  the  subject  insured,  and  this  was  held  to  be  the  English  law.  It  was  the 
case  of  The  Creole,  and  the  policy  stated  that  the  insurer  should  not  be  liable  **  for 
suicide,  desertion  or  natural  death,  but  chiefly  for  the  risk  of  detention,  capture  and 
seizure  of  foreign  power." 

•  Dale  T.  Hall,  1  WUs.  Rep.  281.  Hunter  r.  Potts»  4  Oomph.  N,  P.  Rep.  208. 
Aymar  y.  Astor,  6  Cowen*M  Rep.  260.  RoeeuM,  d§  A9$,  a  49.  CUirae,  tur  U  Oui- 
cfofi,  c.  6.  art  8,  and  Emerigcn,  tome  I  877,  878,  who  dtes  the  Difj/.  18.  2. 18. 6,  and 
CasaregiS)  Straccha,  Santema,  Euricke  and  Taiga,  may  all  be  considered  as  main- 
taining the  principle  that  the  owner,  and  not  the  insurer,  is  holden  for  an  injury  by 
rats ;  and  the  only  case  that  I  hare  met  with  directly  to  the  contraiy,  is  Oarrignet 
T.  Coze,  1  Binn.  Rep.  692.  The  opinion  of  Santema,  de  An.  part  4.  n.  81,  82,  is 
Qot  consistent  with  his  own  principles;  for,  while  he  admits  that  an  injury  by  rats 
Cannot  properly  come  under  the  name  of  eanie  fortmtue ;  magie  e$t  hnpnmnu 
prcveniens  ex  alteriue  culpa,  qvam  fortuUuB,  be  stiU  condndes  it  to  be  a  peril  gener- 
ally and  absolutely  assumed,  when  not  controlled  by  usage. 

^  Green  r.  Brown,  8tr.  Rep.  1199.  Brown  t.  Neilson,  1  Coined  Rep.  626. 
Gordon  ▼.  Bowne,  2  Jokna.  Rep,  16a  Hoostauui  t.  Thornton^  1  Bolfe  N,  P, 
Rep.U2. 

*  Code  de  Ccmmeree,  art  876. 

(1)  lATeronl  r.  Dnuy,  16  Jh^.  L.4tS.B.  610. 
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sel  which  goes  to  the  Indies  is  not  heard  from  within  a  year 
and  a  half,  it  is  presumed  to  be  lost*    In  the  case  of  missing  i 
Tessels,  the  loss  is  presumed  to  have  happened  immediately/ 
after  the  date  of  the  last  news  [so  that"  If  an  msdrance  be' 

for  three  months,  and  the  vessel  not  being  heard  from, 
*302    a  further  insurance  is  made  for  a  year,  and  the  vessel  *i8 

never  heard  from,  in  that  case  the  first  insurer  pays 
the  los8> 

What  degree  of  peril  changes  it  from  an  ordinary  to  an 
extraordinary  character,  so  as  to  bring  it* within  the  stipulation 
of  indemnity,  is  frequently  a  perplexing  question,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  And 
to  prevent  uncertainty  and  dispute,  it  is  a  settled  rule,  that 
the  peril,  whatever  it  may  be,  upon  which  the  policy  attaches, 
must  be  the  proximate,  and  not  the  remote  cause  of  the  loss. 
Ccmsa  j/roxima  nan  remota  spectatur,^  (1)    If  a  ship  be  driven 


>  1  Afageng,  89,  90.    InttihOeM  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Spain,  b.  2.  tit  17.  c.  1. 

^  Boulay  Paty,  tome  ir.  246. 

*  Walker  v.  Maitlaod,  6  Bamw.  dt  Aid.  171.  It  is  DpoD  the  principle  meDtioned  i 
in  the  text,  that  the  iosarer  od  goods  is  not  liable  when  thej  are  sold  by  the  captain  I 
of  a  ship  to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairs,  rendered  necessary  by  a  tempest.* 
Powell  v.  Oodgeon,  6  Ifaule  dt  Selw.  481.  Saiiguy  v.  Hobeon,  4  Binghaniy  181. 
Damages  to  another  vessel  by  collision,  in  which  the  vessel  insured,  according  to 
the  admiralty  rule,  in  a  case  of  mutual  error,  was  bound  to  bear  half  the  damage, 
were  held  by  the  K.  B.  not  chargeable  upon  the  insurer,  for  the  proximate  injury  is 
what  the  insurer  has  to  sustain,  and  not  what  the  ship  has  to  pay  for  damages  to 
another,  by  an  accident  remote  and  incidental  De  Yaux  t.  Salvador,  4  Adolph,  dt 
EUii,  420.  This  decision  was  examined  and  questioned  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 
the  case  of  Peters  r.  Warren  Ins.  Co.  in  the  0.  C.  U.  S.  for  Massachusetts,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1889, 8  Sumner'*  R.  889.  1  Story'e  R,  468.  S.  0.(2)  In  this  case  it  was  held, 
that  an  accidental  collision  with  a  foreign  vessel  was  not  a  case  of  general  average 
by  the  American  law,  unless  the  loss  be  a  sacrifice  voluntarily  incurred  for  the 
common  benefit  2  Phillipe  on  Insurance,  2d  edit  1 81 — 1 90.  In  that  case  the  ship 
Paragon  came  in  collision  in  the  river  Elbe  with  the  galliot  Franc  Anna,  and  sunk 

(1)  Montoya  v.  London  Ass.  Go.  4  Eng.  L.AKR,  600. 

(S)  This  esM  was  oonfinned  on  writ  of  error  by  the  Sapreme  CoarC  of  the  n«  B.  See  14 
Pdere"^  Rep,  09.    See,  also,  Hale  v.  WashioKton  Ins.  Oo.  9  3U>r^9  R,  17S, 

Bat  Mr.  Amoold  is  of  <q>lQlon,  that  where  the  collision  la  entirety  owing  to  the  negllgenee  of  the 
master  and  crew  of  the  insured,  not  amomiUng  to  barratry,  the  onderwriten  are  exempt  from 
liabUlty    9  Arnold  on  Ine.  806. 

The  Supreme  Gonrt  of  the  U.  8.  (Oen.  Mot  Ins.  Oo.  ▼.  Sherwood,  14  Bow.  R.  851)  held,  that 
vnder  a  policy  insaring  against  the  vsaal  perils,  indodlng  barratry,  the  nnderwrlterB  are  not 
responsible  to  the  assured  for  damages  paid  by  him  to  the  owners  of  another  vessel,  caused  1^  a 
eollislon  through  the  ne^gence  of  the  master  of  the  vcsmI  iosured.  See,  also,  Mathews  v.  The 
Howard  Ins.  Co.,  1  Xiem.  A.,  p^  1.  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  reversing  the  dedsion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  18  Barb.  R,,  884,  and  adopting  the  rule  Isid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 
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ashore  by  the  wind,  and  in  that  situation  be  captured  by  an 
enemy,  the  loss  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  capture,  and  not  to 
the  stranding.*  When  a  partial  loss  is  followed  by  a  total 
loss,  the  former  may  be  considered  as  merged  in  the  latter. 
The  courts  are  not  to  be  seeking  about  for  odds  and  ends  of 
previous  partial  losses,  when  there  is  an  overwhelming  cause 
of  loss  which  swallows  up  the  whole  subject  matter.^  So,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  first  loss  be  distinct  and  total,  and  be 
followed  bjr  abandonment,  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  fixed, 
and  the  courts  are  nol'to  cast  their  eyes  forward  to  see  what 
further  perils  awaited  the  property.© 

By  the  rule  and  practice  in  the  United  States,  the  wages 
and  provisions  of  the  crew  during  the  necessary  detention 
of  the  vessel  for  repairs  requisite  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  by  reason  of  perils  insured  against,  are  considered 
as  included  in  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  made 
chargeable  upon  *the  insurer  ;<*  and  we  have  already    *303 


her;  no  &iilt  on  either  aide.  The  marine  court  at  Hamburg  apporUoued  ooe  half 
of  the  loss  upoD  the  Paragon,  which  the  master  was  compelled  to  pay,  and  for  which 
the  underwriters  were  held  liable,  on  the  ground  that  the  damages  apportioned 
OD  the  Paragon  were  a  direct  and  proximate  effect  of  the  oollisioa  The  great  point 
in  discussi<fti  was  not  the  principle  that  eausa  proxima  non  remota  »peetcUur,  but  its 
application.  Lord  Bacon  {Maxima  of  the  Law,  regula  1 )  gires  this  sound  reason  for 
the  maxim,  that "  it  were  infinite  for  the  law  to  consider  the  causes  of  causes,  and 
their  impulsions  one  of  another ;  therefore,  it  cootenteth  itself  with  the  immediate 
cause."  The  French  codes  and  jurists,  in  a  case  of  mere  accident  bj  collision,  with- 
out the  fault  of  either  party,  and  where  the  damages  are  apportioned,  declare  that 
the  insurers  bear  the  part  of  the  damages  which  belong  to  the  vessel  insured  by 
them.  Emerigon,  Yalin,  Pothier,  Boulay  Paty  and  Estraogtn,  the  commentator  on 
Pothier,  all  concur  in  this  rule,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story  was  well  sustained  by  just  reasoning  and  sound  authority. 

»  Green  ▼.  Eimslie,  Feake$  JV.  P.  Bep,  212.  In  De  Hahn  y.  Oobbett,  8 
Bingham,  205,  a  ship  was  stranded,  and  m  that  condition  captured,  and  the 
proxima  eau$a  was  held,  in  that  case,  to  be  the  shipwreck,  and  not  the  capture,  as 
the  former  was  a  total  loss.  So,  if  a  ship  be  captured,  and  whUe  under  capture  ie 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  accident,  or  negligence  of  the  captors,  the  loss  is  attributable 
to  the  capture,  for  the  subeequent  loss  was  inddental,  and  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  capture.    Magoun  t.  N.  £.  Marine  Ins.  Go.  1  8iortf$  B,  167. 

^  Li  vie  T.  Jansen,  12  JSatf$  Bep.  648. 

•  Scbieffelln  t.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Oompany,  9  Johne.  Bep,  27. 

'  Walden  r.  Le  Boy,  2  Caifut^  Bip,  208.  Barker  y.  PhcBnix  Ins.  Oompany,  8 
Johnt.  Bep.  807.  Pftdelford  y.  Boardman,  4  Mat$.  Bep,  648.  Clark  y.  U.  S. 
Fire  and  Marine  In&  Company,  7  Mau,  Bep.  866.  In  Guzzam  y.  CiDcionati  Ins. 
Oompany,  6  Ohio  Bep.  78,  it  was  held,  that  in  a  policy  on  time,  the  insurer  was 
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seen*  how  far  wages  and  provisions  constitute  an  item  of 
general  average  in  the  cases  of  capture,  embargo  or  detention. 
But  I  cannot  undertake  to  specify  more  particularly  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  losses  which  are  deemed  to  be  covered  by  the  gene- 
ral stipulation  to  indemnify  against  perils  of  the  sea.  Many 
subtle  distinctions  have  been  raised  and  discussed  in  the  hooks 
on  this  point,  and  several  of  them  have  been  stated  or  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Phillips.** 

The  enumerated  perils  of  the  sea,  pirates^  rovers^  thieves^ 
include  the  wrongful  and  violent  acts  of  individuals,  whether 
on  the  open  character  of  felons,  or  in  the  character  of  a  mob, 
or  as  a  mutinous  crew,  or  as  plunderers  of  shipwrecked  goods 
on  shore.c  The  theft  that  is  insured  against  byname,  means 
that  which  is  accompanied  by  violence,  {latrociniumy)  and 
not  simple  theft ;  furtum  non  est  caavs  forimitusA    But  the 


not  liable  for  the  wages  of  the  crew,  while  the  reasel  is  straoded  within  the  time. 
The  wages  were  considered  to  be  the  ordinary  expense.  Webb  t.  Protec  Ins. 
Ck>mpany,  ibid,  466. 8.  P.  Bnt  in  the  case  of  Potter  r.  The  Ocean  Ins.  Company, 
C,  C,  U,  8,  Matt^  October,  1887,  8  Sumner,  27,  Judge  Story  held,  that  it  made  no 
difference  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  that  the  wages  and  provisions  of  the 
crew,  while  the  vessel  went  into  port  to  repair,  constitnted  a  general  ayerage, 
when  the  insurance  was  on  time;  nor  that  there  happened  to  be  no  caigo  on 
board,  and  consequently  no  contribution  by  cargo  or  freight  The  principle  call- 
ing for  a  general  ayerage  existed,  when  there  was  a  common  sacrifice  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

*  Supra,  286. 

^  Fhillipi*  TretUiM  im  Insurance,  roL  I  685—647. 

*  Nesbit  ▼.  Lushington.  4  Term  Rep,  788.  Brown  t.  Smith,  1  Doid**  Rep.  849. 
Bondrett  ▼.  Hentigg,  1  Holi*9  N.  F.  Rep.  149.  FirateM,  rovere,  thievei,  are  perils 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  policy ;  but  in  the  early  history  of  insnranoe,  it  was 
quite  a  vexed  question,  whether  they  were  included  among  the  general  perils  of 
the  sea;  and  Santema,  and  after  him  Straocha,  hare  noticed  the  tyscuseions,  and 
compiled  learning  on  the  point  It  was  conceded,  that  pirM^  was  a  eam$  fortm- 
tue  of  the  sea,  but  not  theft  SafUema,  De  Au.  and  8pon$»  part  8.  n.  61—66. 
Straeeha,  Oloua,  22.  pauim.  Piracy,  according  to  the  old  authorities,  was  held 
to  be  included  in  the  perils  of  the  sea.  2  Roll,  Abr.  248.  pL  10.  Oomb.  66. 
But  as  piracy  is  now  among  the  enumerated  perils  in  policies,  the  point  is  of  no 
importance. 

*  Boulay  Faty,  tome  ir.  86.  Roeeua,  note  42.  ^nerigon,  tome  I  c  12.  see. 
29.  These  cases  refer  to  simple  theft  committed  on  board  the  vessel,  and  which 
the  law  presumes  might  have  been  prevented  by  due  Tigilanoe  in  the  master.  It 
is  now  held,  that  the  clause  in  the  modem  policies  against  loss  by  thievee,  applies 
to  the  acts  of  thieves  who  stole  from  the  ship  while  she  lay  at  the  wharf,  but  who 
had  no  connection  with  the  ship,  though  the  master  and  ahip-owners  might  abo  be 
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stipulation  of  indemnity  against  takings  at  sea^  arrests^  re- 
straints and  detainments  of  all  kings^  princes  a/nd  people^     i 
refers  only  to  theacj^uxit-gQlfil&nient  for  government  pur-     I 
poses,  whether '^igEt  or  wrong.    An  arrest  in  tlie  domestic 
port,  after  the  voyage  commenced,  justifies  an  abandonment; 
but  if  made  before  the  risk  commenced,  the  contract 
*is  discharged.*    An  arrest  by  the  admiralty  process,     *304: 
at  the  instance  of  an  individual,  on  a  private  claim,  is     • 
not  a  case  within  the  policy,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  the   . 
court  of  admiralty  would  indemnify  the  owner  or  insured  in    I 
the  award  of  costs  and  charges  against  the  unjust  prosecutor. *» 
It  is  a  verv  ancient  Tulerftmt  the  insurer  does  not  run  the 


liable  at  oommon  camera.    It  need  not  now  be  sbovo  that  the  goods  were  taken 
by  aBsailing  thieves,  by  violence  from  without.    It  eeeme  to  be  intimated,  that  the 
claase^  might  even  apply  to  simple  theft  by  persons  belonging  to  the  ship.    The 
Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  v.  Storrow,  5  Paige^  293.    This  decision  overrules  all  the  old 
authorities  and  text'books,  for  they  all  apply  the  term  furtum  or  simple  theft,  as 
well  as  l€Uroeiniwn,  or  robbery,  to  a$9aUani$  from  without  the  ship,  and  exclude 
from  the  policy  simple  theft^  as  not  being  properly  a  casualty.    All  the  English 
tezt-writera  follow  the  same  rule,  as  Malynet^  {Lex  Mer,  c.  26,)  Molloy^  (de  Jur, 
Mar,  b.  2.  c.  7.  sec.  7,)  Beatoe$s  {Lex  Mer.  818,)  We^kett,  {anina.  tit  Thefty)  Park, 
(80,  81,)  Millar,  (145, 146,)  and  Marshall,  (by  Condy,  vol.  i.  248.)    Park,  m  his 
0th  edition,  says^  that  the  English  law  is  silent  on  the  snbject    The  decision  by 
Chancellor  Walworth  may  be  reasonable,  and  it  is  according  to  the  popular  accep- 
tation of  the  word  thieves,  but  it  b  against  all  the  text  authorities,  foreign  and 
domestic.    It  is  also  in  contravention  of  the  principle  that  thefts  are  not  casualties ; 
and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  questionable  policy  whether  the  ownen  and  mastera  of 
ships  ought  to  be  indemnified  against  thefts  of  goods  uuder  their  own  care,  and 
occasioned  by  their  own  lack  of  vigilance.    This  decision  was  followed  iu  Bryan  v. 
The  American  Ins.  Co.,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  New- York,  in  April,  1840,  where 
it  was  held,  that  an  insurance  against  thieves^  and  barratry  of  the  master  and  crew, 
covered  a  loss  by  simple  theft  on  the  voyage,  unaccompanied  with  force.    S.  C. 
affirmed  on  error.    American  Ina.  Co.  v.  Bryan,  1  HUVs  N,  Y,  JL  25.  ^  See,  also, 
26  Wendell,  568.    Marshall  ▼.  Insurance  Ca  1  Humphreys  Tetin,  R,  99.    It  is 
intimated,  in  the  learned  discussions  in  the  case  of  The  American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Bryan, 
that  a  contrary  doctrine  in  the  elementary  works  was  probably  advanced,  without 
adverting  to  the  difference  in  the  terms  of  the  European  and  American  policies.  (1) 

»  Boulay  Paiy,  tome  iv.  288. 

^  Nesbit  V.  Lushington,  eupra,    Ord»  of  Eamhwg,  2  Magens,  218. 


(1)  .The  word  **  robbert,^  In  (he  EngUsh  poildee,  means  loos  by  rloleooe;  and  **  dangers  qf 
the  roads^^  mean  either  dangers  of  the  road  when  ships  lie  at  anchor,  or  such  dangers  on  land 
as  more  immediately  occnr  on  roada,  e.  g.,  overtumtng  of  carriages.  EothschUd  v.  Eoyal  Mall 
S.  P.  Co.  14  .Sb^.  £.  d6  £  je  887. 
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risk  of  obstructions  occasioned  by  the  debts  or  misconduct  of 
the  assured.*  Under  the  insurance  against  fire,  it  is  held, 
that  if  the  ship  be  burnt  under  justifiable  circumstances,  to 
prevent  capture,  or  from  an  apprehension  of  a  contagious 
disease,  the  insurer  is  liable.^  If  sails  and  rigging,  put  on 
shore  while  the  vessel  is  repairing  at  a  foreigh  port,  be  burnt, 
they  are  covered  by  the  policy.®  It  has  likewise  been  held, 
after  a  very  learned  discussion,  that  the  insurer  is  answerable 
for  a  loss  by  fire  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  master 
and  mariners.<^  This  decision  is  subsequent  to  that  of  Orim 
V.  Phcenix  Insurance  Company ^^  in  which  it  was  held,  after 
a  discussion  equally  searching  and  elaborate,  that  a  loss  by 
fire  arising  from  carelessness,  was  not  covered  by  the  insur- 
ance. The  French  law  coincides  with  the  English  deci- 
sion.f  Every  species  of  captv/re^  whether  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful, and  whether  by  friends  or  enemies,  is  also  a  loss  within 
the  policy.     Barratry  is  a  peril  specially  insured  against, 

and  Lord  Mansfield  thought  it  very  strange  that  the 
*305    underwriter  should  undertake  ^to  indemnify  against 

the  misconduct  of  the  master,  who  is  the  agent  of  the 
insured,  and  subject  to  his  control.?    It  means  a  fraudulent 


•  Le  Ouidon,  c  2.  «ec  7. 

^  Poihier,  h.  t  n.  68.  Targa^  c  66.  Bmerigcn^  tome  L  484.  8  Valin,  76. 
Gordon  ▼.  Rimmington,  1  Camfh,  N.  P.  Rep,  128. 

•  PeUy  T.  Royal  Exchange  Aasuranoe  Company,  1  Burt,  Rep,  841. 

'  Busk  y.  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  2  Bitmw.  A  Aid,  78.  See, 
alflo,  Walker  ▼.  Maitland,  6  ibid,  171,  and  Bishop  r.  Pentland,  7  Bamw,  A  Crete, 
219.  S.  P.  Gilmore  y.  Carman,  1  Bmedu  dt  MarahaU  Miee,  R,  279.  In  this  last 
case  it  was  held,  that  owners  of  steamboats  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  on  the 
MiABissippi,  were  responsible  as  common  carriers,  and  that  a  loss  by  fire  was  not 
within  the  exception  of  acts  of  Gk>d,  and  not  within  the  exception  of  dangere  of 
the  riyer.  It  is  not  ineyitable,  and  may  be  connteiacted  by  hnman  sagacity.  See, 
also,  infra,  p.  806.  It  may  here  be  added,  that  loss  of  goods  by  spontaneous 
ignition,  is  not  coyered  by  the  policy.    Boyd  y.  Dubois,  8  Oampb,  188. 

•  18  John*,  Rep,  461. 

f  Baulay  Paty,  tome  iy.  28.  The  rule  appears  to  be  settled  by  the  weight  of 
authority  in  the  United  States,  that  in  a  marine  policy  in  which  fire  is  expressly 
insured  against,  the  insurer  is  answerable  for  a  loss  by  fire,  occasioned  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  master  or  crew.  Patapsoo  Ins.  Company  y.  Coulter,  8  Pettri  U,  S, 
Rep,  222.  Columbia  Ins.  Company  y.  Lawrence,  10  ihid,  617.  Waters  y.  Mer^ 
chants!  Ins.  Company,  11  ibid,  218. 

f  We  are  told  by  Rceeus,  De  Ate,  n.  89,  that  barratry  is  expressly  excepted  in 
the  policies  at  Naples.    So,  by  the  ordinance  of  Philip  II,  for  Antwerp^  and  by  the 
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breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  master,  in  his  character  of 
master,  or  of  the  mariners,  to  the  injury  of  the  owner  of  the 
ship  or  cargo,  and*  without  his  consent,  and  it  includes  every 
breach  of  trust  committed  with  dishonest  views.*  Barratry 
is  used  by  the  French  writers  in  its  larger  sense,  as  compre- 
hending negligence,  as  well  as  wilful  misconduct  ;^  therefore, 
no  illustration  can  be  safely  drawn  from  the  French  authori- 
ties, when  the  term  is  used  as  in  the  English  and  American 
law  in  a  more  limited  sense,  and  applicable  only  to  the  wil- 
ful misconduct  of  the  master  or  mariners.  To  trade  with  an 
enemy  without  leave  of  the  owner,  though  it  be  intended  for 
his  benefit,  or  for  a  neutral  to  resist  search,  though  his  motive 
be  to  serve  the  owner,  or  for  a  letter  of  marque  to  cruise,  and 
take  a  prize,  though  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  if  the 
ship  be  lost  by  reason  of  the  acts,  are  all  of  them  acts  of  bar- 
ratry. So,  sailing  out  of  port  in  violation  of  an  embargo,  or 
without  paying  the  port  duties,  or  to  go  out  of  the  regular 
course  upon  a  smuggling  expedition,  or  to  be  engaged  in 
smuggling  against  the  consent  of  the  owner,  are  all  of  them 
acts  of  barratry,  equally  with  more  palpable  and  direct  acts 
of  violence  and  fraud,  for  they  are  wilful  breaches  of  duty 
by  the  master,  in  his  character  of  master,  to  the  injury  of  * 
the  owner.c  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  *whether  the  injury  the  owner  suffers  be  *306 
owing  to  an  act  of  the  master,  induced  by  motives  of 


usage  at  Rotterdam  and  Cadiz,  barratry  id  the  captaio  or  marioers  was  not  insur- 
able. Od  the  other  haod,  at  Hamburg,  and  Geooa,  and  Bilboa,  it  might  be  insured 
against  Emerigon^  DtB  Asa,  tome  I  866,  867.  Ord.  de  Bilboa,  c.  22,  n.  19.  In 
the  InsiUtUeM  of  the  Civil  Law" of  Spaing  bj  Atio  A  Manuel,  b.  2.  tit  17.  c.  1,  it  is 
laid  down  that  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  damages  arising  from  the  fault  of  the 
captain  or  pilot  In  some  of  our  American  policies,  the  risk  from  barratry  is  qual- 
ified ;  it  is,  **  Barratry  of  the  master  {unlees  the  aieured  be  ovmer  of  the  veeeel)  and 


mariners." 


•  Aston,  J.,  Cotop,  156.  Willes,  J.,  1  Term,  250.  Lord  Ellenborough,  m  Earle 
y.  Bowcroft  8  Eatt,  126.  2  Maule  it  Selw,  172.  Stone  t.  National  Ins.  Company, 
19  Pick,  86,  87.    Cook  t.  Comm.  Ins.  Co.  1 1  Johnson,  40. 

^  Fardestus,  Cours  de  Droit  Com.  tome  iii.  n.  772. 

*  Stamma  t.  Brown,  8tr,  Rep,  1178.  Knight  t.  Cambridge,  as  cited  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  Cowp.  Rep,  158,  and  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  8  EasVs  Rep,  186, 186. 
Yallejo  ▼.  Wheeler,  Cowp,  Rep,  148.  Robertson  v.  Ewer,  1  Terns  Rep.  127. 
Hayelock  t.  Fancill,  8  Term  Rep,  277.  Moss  y.  Byrom,  6  Term  Rep,  879.  Pbyn 
y.  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  7  Term  Rep,  565.    Earle  y.  Rowcroft^  8 
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advantage  to  himself,  or  of  malice  to  the  owner,  or  a  disre- 
gard of  those  laws  which  it  was  the  master's  duty  to  obey, 
and  which  the  owner  relied  upon  him  to  observe.  It  is,  in 
either  case,  equally  barratry.  If  the  ship  be  barratrously 
taken  out  of  her  course,  that  act  takes  the  whole  property 
from  the  possession  of  the  insured,  and  produces  a  total  loss.^ 
But  it  is  requisite  that  the  loss  resulting  from  the  barratry 
must  actually  happen  during  the  continuance  of  the  voyage ; 
and  if  the  ship  be  not  seized  for  a  smuggling  act  until  she 
has  been  moored  twenty  hours  in  safety  at  the  port  of  desti- 
nation, the  insurer  is  discharged.^  (1) 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  vexed  question,  rendered  the 
more  perplexing  by  well  balanced  decisions,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other,  whether  a  loss  by  fire  proceeding 
from  negligence,  be  covered  by  a  policy  insuring  against  fire. 
It  has  been  made  a  question,  also,  whether  a  loss  by  any 
other  peril  in  the  policy,  operating  immediately  and  proxi- 
mately upon  the  property,  be  chargeable  upon  the  insurer, 
when  the  remote  cause  of  that  loss  was  the  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct of  the  master  and  mariners,  not  amounting  to  bar- 
ratry. Among  a  number  of  cases  that  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion, the  case  of  Clevdand  v.  Union  Insurance  Company ^^ 
may  be  selected  as  a  strong  decision  in  favour  of  the  in- 
surer ;  and  the  more  recent  case  of  Wallc&r  v.  Maitland^^  as 


Eaie9  Rep.  126.  Hood  t.  Nesbitt,  2  Dallas'  Rep,  187.  Kendrick  t.  Delafield,  2 
Caivet*  Rep.  67.  BrowD  y.  Udiod  Ids.  Company,  6  Daj/t  Rep.  1.  Cook  v.  Com- 
mercial Ids.  Company,  11  John*.  Rep.  40.  Grim  y.  PbceDiz  loa.  Company,  18 
Johnt.  Rep.  461.  Wilcocks  Y.  Unioo  Ids.  Company,  2  Bintu  Rep.  674.  Millaudoa 
T.  Kew-Orleans  Ina  Company,  11  MartirCt  Louis.  Rep,  602.  Abbott  on  Shipping^ 
6th  Am.  edit  Boston,  1846,  248.  The  insurer  is  answerable  for  a  loss  from  barra- 
try of  the  master,  in  attempting  to  smuggle,  though  the  policy  contains  a  warranty 
by  tlie  assured  against  illicit  or  prohibited  trade.  Suckley  y.  Delafield,  2  Caines* 
Rep.  222.  Amer.  Ins.  Co.  y.  Dunham,  16  Wendell,  1.  But  deviation  through 
mere  ignorance,  or  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  is  not  barratry.  Phyn  y.  Royal  Ins. 
Co.  7  Term,  606.    Wiggin  y.  Amory,  14  J/om.  R.  1.    Hood  Y.  Nesbitt,  sup, 

•  DixoD  Y.  Reid,  6  Bamw.  A  Aid.  697. 
^  Lockyer  y.  Offley,  1  Term  Rep.  262. 

•  8  Mass.  Rep.  808. 

•  H  Barfiw.  dt  Aid  111, 


(t)  Where  the  second  mate,  by  (he  death  of  his  superior  offloers  during  the  Yojage,  had  be* 
oome  acting  master,  hfs  barratry  wot  held  to  be  within  m  policy,  whidh  exdades  the  bsiraHy  of 
the  **  master.^  Tate  y.  Protection  Ins.  Ca  SO  Conn,  R,  481. 
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one  equally  strong  against  *him,  on  that  very  point    *307 
The  doctrine  in  the  last  decision  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground  as  the  prevalent  and  better  opinion.^  (1) 

IL  Qf  the  voyage  in  rdation  to  tJkepdUcy. 

(1.)  When  thepoUcy  attaohea  <m4  termmates. 

The  commencement  and  end  of  the  risk  depend  upon  the 
words  of  the  policy.  (2)  The  insurer  may  take,  and  modify 
what  risk  he  pleases.    The  policy  may  be  on  a  voyage  outy  or 


*  The  authority  of  tlie  case  of  Cl«¥eUod  t.  Umoo  Ids.  OompMij  as  mneh  weak- 
ened bj  the  circaiQBtanoes  atteoding  it,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  WiUiama 
T.  The  Suffolk  In&  Oompany,  C.  C,  XT.  8.  Mom.,  August,  1888.    It  has  reoeived, 
however,  a  eonfirmadon  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Ooart  of  Ohio,  after  a  fuU 
and  learned  discussion,  in  Fulton  t.  The  Tiancaster  O.  Ins.  Gompany,  7  Ohio  Rep, 
part  2.  pp.  1.  25.    It  was  there  decided,  that  a  river  insurance  poli^,  without  any 
clause  against  barratry,  did  not  cover  a  loss  by  a  peril  within  tlie  policy,  the 
remote  cause  of  which  was  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew.    The  court  went 
upon  the  authority  of  former  decisions  in  Ohio,  and  earlier  English  cases,  and  upon 
the  principle  that  it  was  Just  and  politic  to  hold  the  insurer  discharged,  when  the 
more  remote  cause  of  the  loss  was  negligence  of  the  master  or  mariner%  notwith> 
standing  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  was  a  peril  insured  against    But  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  rule,  that  eauta  praxima  nan  remota  apedatur,  has  now  become  a 
controlling  and  settled  rule,  not  only  in  the  £ngli8h,(8)  but  in  the  general  Ameri- 
can insurance  law.    The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetti^  afterwards,  in  Delano  t. 
The  Bedford  Ins.  Company,  10  J/om.  Rtp.  854^  recognised  the  general  mle,  that 
the  immediate  and  direct,  not  the  remote  or  oontiogent  cause  of  the  loss,  was  to  be 
regarded  in  maintaining  the  right  of  the  assured  to  recover ;  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  doctrine  has  been  repeatedly  dedared,  m  conformity 
with  the  English  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  later  cases.     Patapsco  Ins*  Company  v. 
Coulter,  8  PeUr^  Rep.  222.    Columb.  Ins.  Company  v.  LawreiKM,  10  iUd.  617. 
Waters  v.  M.  L.  Ins.  Company,  11  ihid,  218.    Williams  v.  Solfolk  Ins.  Co.  8  iSian- 
nei^a  R,  276,  277.    Vide  fvpro,  800.  n.,  and  t'n/Vio,  874.    Independent,  of  all 
authority,  the  Ohio  rule  would  appear  to  be  the  most  just,  and  the  other  the  most 
practicable^  convenient  and  certam.    It  is  now  adjudged  in  Ohio^  in  conformity  to 
the  dedsioos  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  on  a  policy  of  insor- 
ance  on  a  steamboat  destroyed  by  the  ezplosioa  of  the  boiler,  arising  from  negli- 
gence of  the  master,  and  other  agents  of  the  insured,  the  tosorer  was  liaUe.    Ad- 
mimstrators  of  Perrin  v.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  11  Ohio  R,  147* 


(1)  ThfilsillEiigjndieatehasreQelTedailiQiif  eonflrmstioBlnttia  esM  Bodinan  v.  WOmii, 
MM,  S  W,Rap,4at.  flks  dso,  ta  this  oovatrf .  Georgia  Int.  AThMtOa  ▼.  Dsvmb,  %  mtPt 
M.U6,  Amwrtnsn Ina. Co, v. laiiey, T Jtarr't B. 9W.  Intkto1ailesM,tiieqiMillonissb|f and 
tlioRHiglilj  dtoeuNed,  bothspon  sulhority  and  principle,  bj  Gh.  J.  Gibson. 

(S)  The  riak  may  end  belbra  the  veMel  has  siecnslly  miUr^A  the  port;  as  wlien  ahe  has  besa 
moored  Ibr  the  reqaliltetlmesB  near  ibe  port  as  she  eonld  spproaoh  by  reason  of  ber  loo  great 
draft  topaaa  the  bar.    Wbttwell  v.  HsrriiM»,S  FUe.  B,  ^  Oitrdtm^lid, 

(8)Mr.iLnioiUdlsyathisdoinissttieaeltladBaglIahndab   %AminiidonAm,%Ut7m, 

Vol.  m.  26 
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on  a  voyage  tn,  or  on  the  whole  complex  voyage  ottt  and  in; 
or  may  he  for  jpaH  of  the  ronte,  or  for  a  limited  timey  or  from 
port  to  port  J  in  an  intermediate  stage  of  the  voyage.*  If  in- 
surance on  a  ship  be  from  such  a  place,  the  risk  does  not 
commence  xmtil  the  vessel  breaks  ground.  If  at  andfromj 
it  then  includes'  all  the  time  the  ship  is  in  poH  after  the 
policy  is  subscribed,  if  the  ship  be  at  home ;  and  if  abroad, 
it  commences,  according  to  a  decision  in  Pennsylvania,  only 
from  the  time  she  has  been  safely  moored  twenty-four  hours 
after  her  arrival.^  But  if  a  ship  be  expected  to  arrive  at 
a  foreign  port,  and  be  insured  at  and  from  that  place^  or 

frofn  her  arrmal  there,  other  cases  say  the  risk  attaches 
*808    from  her  *first  arrival.  <>    The  risk  is  usually  made  to 

continue  until  the  vessel  has  been  anchored  for  twenty- 


*  A  policy  en  <i0M  iitfares  do  specific  Toyage^  but  coren  any  Toyage  withm  tlie 
pretcribed  time,  and  the  lose  and  damage  the  ship  may  sustain  by  the  perils  in- 
■nred  against  within  the  limited  period.  Bradlle  t.  The  Maryland  Ins.  Company, 
12  Peteri,  8*78.  A  deviatioD  does  not  apply  to  a  policy  on  time,  for  it  has  no  pre- 
scribed track.    Union  Ins.  Co.  y.  Tysen,  8  BiU,  118. 

^  Oarrigues  r.  Coze,  1  Bin,  Rep.  592.  In  Pittagrew  t.  Pringle,  8  Bam»,  A 
Adolph.  614,  the  general  principle  was  admitted  to  be,  that  if  a  ship  quits  her 
moorings,  and  removes,  though  only  to  a  short  distance,  being  perfectly  ready  to 
proceed  on  her  royage,  it  is  a  sailing  on  the  voyage,  though  she  be  detained  by 
some  subsequent  occurrence.  It  is  otherwise  if  she  be  not  in  a  condition  for  the 
Toyage,  when  she  quits  her  moorings  add  hoists  sail.  So,  in  Union  Ins.  Co.  ▼. 
TjiCD,  8  Hill,  118,  the  least  locomotion,  with  readiness  of  equipment  and  dear- 
ance,  satisfies  a  warranty  to  sail,  though  the  vessel  be  afterwards  driven  back.  It 
is  otherwise  in  a  warranty  to  depart,  for  that  imports  an  effectual  leaving  of  the 
place.  In  Treadwell  v.  Union  Ins.  Co.  6  Cowen*s  Rep.  270,  the  court  said,  that  a 
policy  at  and  from  North  Carolina  to  New-  York,  did  not  attach,  at  least  as  to  sea- 
wortiiiness,  until  the  vessel  had  passed  the  boundary  lines  of  the  staler  though  the 
Toyage  had  commenced  when  the  vessel  sailed  with  the  cargo  from  Perquimions' 
river,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Hertford,  in  that  state.  This  was  giving  too  narrow 
a  construction  to  the  words  at  and  from;  for  though  it  had  been  justly  held,  that 
the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  has  not  the  same  extended  application  in  as  out  of 
port)  while  the  vessel  is  dismantled,  and  undei^going  necessary  repairs,  (Smith  v. 
Surridge,  4  Esp.  y,  F.  Rep,  26,)  yet,  to  eveiy  reasonable  extent^  such  a  policy 
covers  the  risk  of  the  vessel  while  within  port»  or  within  the  line  of  the  state. 

But  a  policy  on  a  vessel  at  and  from  her  port  of  lading,  means  one  indicated  port 
or  place  only,  and  going  to  another  within  seven  miles^  after  she  had  begun  to  take 
in  cargo,  is  a  deviation.    Brown  v.  Taylear,  4  Adofph.  dt  Ellie,  241. 

*  Motteauz  v.  London  Assurance  Company,  1  Ath,  Rep,  548.  Condjfs  Marshall, 
261.  1  Cainei  Cases  in  Error,  172.  In  Parmenter  v.  Cousins,  2  Campb,  N.  P, 
Rep,  285,  the  ship  was  insured  at  and  from  St.  Michael  to  England,  and  the  ship 
arriving  there  in  distress^  was  blown  out  to  sea  and  destroyed,  after  lying  at  anchor 
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four  hoiuB  in  safety,  and  no  longer ;  and  the  rule  has  been 
applied,  though  the  loss  proceeded  from  a  cause,  or  death 
wound,  (1)  existing  before  the  ship's  arrival.*    But  the  risk 


abore  twenty  four  boon ;  and  Lord  EUenborough  mied,  that  the  insurer  was  not 
fiable,  because  the  Tessel  had  not  once  been  cU  the  place  in  good  safety,  and  the 
policy  on  the  homeward  royage  had  not  attached.  It  is  surprising  that  the  oon- 
■troctioD  of  the  policy  at  and  from  should  still  remain  to  be  settled.  The  words 
oqght  long  since  to  have  been  defined  and  fixed  with  mathematical  precision.  Lord 
Hardwicke  says,  the  policy  attaches  from  ^ejlrtt  arrival,  Cb.  J.  Tilghman  says, 
it  attaches  as  soon  as  the  ressel  Km  hien  tafely  moored  ttoenty-four  hour*.  Lord 
SUenborough  requires  the  ressel  to  be  at  the  place  m  good  safety,  whether  the  loss 
takes  place  witldn,  or  not  until  abore  twenty-four  hours  after  she  has  arrired  and 
anchored.  Mr.  Justice  Porter,  in  Zacharie  r.  Orleans  Ins.  Company,  6  Martin  N, 
B,  687,  required  the  same'anchorage  for  twenty-four  hours  in  good  iafety.  In  Wil- 
liamson r.  Innes,  8  Bingham^  79,  note,  it  was  held,  that  on  a  homeward  policy  on 
freight  at  and  from  A.,  it  attaches  when  the  ship  was  in  condition  to  begin  to  take 
in  her  caigo.  There  are  excepted  cases  in  which  the  risk  b  a  policy  at  and  from 
will  not  attach  until  the  time  of  sailing,  as  where  the  ship  is  not  finished,  or  is  under- 
going repairs,  or  where  there  is  a  particular  usage  to  that  effect  The  general  role 
is,  that  in  policies  at  and  from  a  giren  place,  the  risk  attaches  while  the  ressel  is  at 
the  place.  Pahuer  r.  Marshall,  8  Bing,  79 ;  and  in  Taylor  r.  Lowell,  8  Mau,  Rep 
881,  and  whidi  was  confirmed  in  Merdiants'  Ins.  Company  r.  Olapp,  II  Pick,  56,  it 
was  held,  that  in  an  insurance  on  cargo  and  freight  at  and  from  a  foreign  port^  tlie 
policy  attaches,  though  the  ressel,  while  in  port  with  the  cargo  on  board,  may  n  )ed 
repairs  to  enable  her  to  undertake  the  royage.  There  is  much  nicety  and  difilculty 
in  settliog  precisely  when  the  policy  attaches  so  as  to  charge  the  insurer,  or  when 
the  royage  insured  is,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  considered  as  discontinued  or 
abandoned.  The  case  of  Ttesker  r.  Cunningham,  1  Bligh,  87,  which  floated  through 
sereral  courts  in  Scotland,  and  was  finally  disposed  of  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  is  a  sample  of  much  subtlety  in  diacriminatioa  In  Hutton  r.  The  Ameri- 
can Ins.  Co.  7  iTt/fs  N.TR,  821,  Chancellor  Walworth  held,  that  if  a  ressel  be 
driren  by  stress  of  weather,  or  by  superior  force,  into  a  port  of  necessity,  she  is 
still  at  team  reference  to  her  port  of  departure,  and  destination,  and  of  discharge. 
*  Lockyer  r.  Offley,  1  Term  Rep.  262.  Meretony  r.  Dunlope,  dted  b  ibid  260. 
Howell  T.  The  Protection  Ins.  Company,  7  Ohio  Rep,  284.  In  Peters  r.  Phcsoix. 
Ins.  Company,  8  Serg,  ds  RauUe,  25,  the  court  orenruled  this  case  of  Meretony  r. 
Dunlope,  and  held,  that  where  a  ressel  receired  her  death  wound  during  the  voy- 
age, or  suffered  damage  abore  fifty  per  cent,  she  might  be  abandoned,  tliough  she 
had  been  mooored  twenty-four  hours  b  safety  b  the  port  of  destination,  and  that  it 
was  of  no  moment  at  what  time  the  loss  was  ascertabed.  if  it  occurred  dbnng  the 
royage. 


(1)  If  the  li^ury  happened  during  the  risk,  U  Is  no  elijeotlon  to  a  nwfwy  that  its  extent  was 
not  aieertained  nnttl  after  the  expiration  of  the  risk.  Knight  v.  Fftlth,  Law  Journal  Bep.  Q.  B. 
p.  000,  Dee.,  1890.  Where  a  low  oeenrred  after  the  policy  expired  by  the  time  of  the  place,  of 
loH,  hot  daring  its  oontinoanoe  by  the  time  of  the  plaoo  of  oontraot,  the  Insurer  was  held  to  be 
liable.   Walker  r.PfotoeaonlnaOOb  29  ifiiliMJe.  SIT. 
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continues  daring  qnarantine,  though  after  the  twen^-fonr 

If  the  policy  be  to  a  country  generaUy,  as  to  Jamaica^  the 
risk  ends  at  the  first  port  made  for  the  purpose  of  nnloading^ 
after  the  vessel  has  been  moored  there  in  safety  for  twenty- 
fonr  hours.  ^  But  in  France,  where  insurances  are  generally 
to  the  French  West  India  Islands^  the  risk  continues 
*309  until  the  cargo  is  discharged  at  the  last  place  of  ^des- 
tination.<i  So,  if  a  vessel  be  insured  from  the  West 
Indies  to  a  port  of  discharge  m  the  United  States^  and  she 
sailed  from  the  West  Indies  for  Savannah,  aft;er  inquiring 
at  that  port  into  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  procuring  some 
repairs  and  supplies,  and  staying  only  a  reasonable  time  for 
those  purposes,  and  without  discharging  any  part  of  her 
cargo,  sails  for  Soston,  it  was  held,  that  she  was  protected  by 
the  policy  on  her  passage  to  Boston,  as  Boston  was  the  port 
of  discharge  within  the  policy.^  If  the  policy  contains  a 
liberty  to  touchy  stay  and  trade^  or  to  touch  a/nd  stay^  or  if 
there  be  a  known  usage  of  trade,  the  risk  will  be  prolonged 
according  to  that  usage,  or  the  terms  of  the  policy,  and  in- 
termediate voyages  may  be  covered  by  the  insurance.® 

The  risk  upon  the  cargo  is  subject  to  much  modification  by 
the  agreement  of  the  parties,  but  it  usually  commences  from 
the  loading  thereof  aboard  the  ship.  By  the  French  law,  the 
policy  covers  the  goods  while  on  the  passage  in  lighters  frt>m 
the  wharf  to  the  ship,  in  the  harbour  where  she  is  anchored, 
though  not  if  the  goods  are  to  ascend  or  descend  a  river  to 
the  ship.f  The  risk  continues  while  the  cargo  is  actually  on 
board  tiie  ship,  and  no  longer;  though  if  the  cargo  be  tempo- 
rarily landed  from  necessity,  during  the  voyage,  it  is  still  pro- 
tected by  the  policy.?  If  the  policy,  as  is  usual,  covers  the 
risk  upon  the  goods  untU  safely  lamded^  then  the  risk  con- 


•  Waples  ▼.  Eames,  Sir.  Rep,  1248. 

^  Leigh  T.  Mather,  1  Etp,  N.  P.  Rep,  412. 

•  2  EiMfigon,  72. 

<  Lapham  t.  Atlaa  Ins.  Co.  24  Pick,  R,  1. 

•  Salvador  r.  Hopkitis,  8  Bwr,  Rep.  1707.    Oregorj  t.  Chriftie,  dted  in  Oondj^t 
UarthaUy  278.    Farquharson  ▼.  Hanter,  Park  on  Iruuranee,  67. 

'  Baulay  Paty^  tome  iil  419.    Code  de  Commerce,  art  828. 
c  Boulay  Paty,  tome  iil  427. 
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tinaes  daring  their  passage  to  the  shore,  and  until  all  the  goods 
are  landed.^    Policies  of  insurance  are  construed  according 
to  the  usages  of  trade  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  trade  for  the  owner  to  employ  a  common  public 
lighter  to  remove  the  goods  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  the 
policy  covers  them ;  though  if  he  was  to  employ  his  own 
lighter,  or  take  the  goods  under  his  own  charge,  the 
insurer  would  be  discharged.^    *There  are  usually  dis-    *310 
tinct  policies  on  the  outward  and  on  the  homeward 
voyage;  and  if  the  ship  perishes  in  the  harbour  abroad,  after 
haimig  discharged  part  of  her  outward,  and  received  part  of 
her  homeward  cargo,  there  may  arise  questions  as  between 
the  different  policies  on  the  cargo.    It  is  stated  in  the  French 
law,  that  the  policy  on  the  outward  cargo  does  not  end  but 
by  the  total,  or  almost  total  discharge  of  the  outward  cargo ; 
and  I  should  presume  the  risk  on  the  homeward  cargo  attaches 
as  fast  as  it  is  received  on  board,  and  that  the  case  may  hap- 
pen in  which  there  was  aliment  sufficient  to  sustain  botii  poli- 
cies concurrently  in  point  of  time.    K  the  policy  be  on  the 
voyage  out  and  home,  on  cargo  to  such  a  value,  or  on  a  trading 
voyage,  the  policy  will  attach  on  every  successive  cargo  taken 
on  board  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  the  amount  of 
property  on  board  to  the  sum  mentioned,  remains  covered, 
without  regard  to  the  &ct,  that  part  of  the  original  cargo  was 
landed  at  the  intermediate  port,  and  the  cargo  on  board  at 
the  time  of  the  loss  was  the  proceeds  of  the  outward  cargo. 
The  policy  attaches  on  goods  taken  in  exchange,  or  substituted, 
in  the  course  of  a  trading  voyage,  as  often  as  the  goods  may 
be  changed. ^^    But  if  the  policy  be  on  goods  outward,  and 
npon  their  j[>rooeed$  home,  and  the  same  goods  are  brought 
back  in  the  same  vessel,  without  having  been  changed  or 
landed  at  the  port  of  destination,  they  are  not  covered  by  the 


*  Tiernaj  t.  Etherington,  cited  io  1  Burr.  Rep.  848.    Gwdmer  t.  SmiU^  1  Mm, 
O—.  141. 

^  Rocker  r.  London  AMuraoce  Oompanj,  cited  2  Bom,  A  PuU,  482,  in  noUi, 
Bxarj  T.  Royal  Eiehange  Aasaraoce  Oompany,  ihid.  480.  liatthie  r.  Potts»  8  ibUL 
28.  Strong  r.  Natally,  4  iUd.  16.  Ooggeehall  ▼.  Amerioan  Ids,  Oompany,  8  Wm- 
dtU,  288.    See  $upra,  260,  as  to  usage. 

•  Mansfield,  Oh.  J.,  in  Grant  ▼.  Pazton,  1  TemiUim,  474.  Oolumbia  Ins. 
Company  ▼.  Oatlett,  12  WkioL  888,    Ooggeshall  ▼.  American  Ins.  Company,  8 

WnukU,  288. 
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policy  on  the  homeward  voyage.  The  poKcy  had  reference  to 
a  change  of  cargo  at  the  port  of  destination,  and  meant 
*811  aeubstitnted  *c^fgo  forthe  one  carried  ont,  and  not  the 
cargo  itaeK  The^meward  cargo,  procured  by  money 
or  credit  advanced  on  the  outward  cargo,  may,  and  has  been 
deemed,  by  a  reasonable  constmction,  as  the  proceeds  of  tiie 
outward  cargo  ;^  but  it  would  be  too  extravagant  a  departure 
from  the  terms  of  a  written  contract,  to  make  the  issues  and 
profits  of  a  cargo  stand  in  this  case  for  the  original  cargo> 

In  insurances  on  freight,  the  risk  usually  begins  fit)m  the 
time  the  goods  are  sent  on  board,  and  not  before.<^  But  if 
the  ship,  sailing  under  a  contract,  be  lost  on  her  way  to  the 
port  of  lading,  or  at  the  port  of  lading  to  which  she  had  ar- 
rived in  ballast,  before  any  goods  are  put  on  board,  or  when 
part  of  the  cargo  is  on  board,  and  preparations  are  making  to 
receive  passengers,  the  insurer  on  freight  and  passage  money 
is  liable ;  because  an  inchoate  right  to  freight,  which  is  an 
insurable  interest,  had  commenced,  and  there  was  an  incep* 
tion  of  the  risk,  which  attaches  on  the  whole  freight  for  the 
voyage.^ 

If  the  policy  be  an  open  one,  the  recovery  is  limited  to  the 

actual  amount  of  freight  which  would  have  been  earned ;  and 

it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  goods  were  on  board  from  which 

freight  was  to  arise,  or  that  there  was  some  contract,  under 

which  the  ship-owner  would  have  been^enStiea  to  freight,  if 

the'perirfiadllBroccuiTed.    In  a  valuea  policy,  if  the  insured 

j  has  done  something  towards  earning  the  freight,  and  there 

j  was  nothing  to  prevent  earning  it  but  the  occurrence 

'  *312    *of  the  peril,  his  interest  in  the  whole  freight  has 

commenced  and  been  put  at  risk ;  and  the  weight  of 

I  authority  is,  that  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  of  the 

valuation,  though  only  part  of  the  cargo  be  on  board.^    In 


•  Haveo  ▼.  Gray,  12  Mati,  Rep,  71.  Whitney  7.  Tlie  AmericMi  loi.  Gompuy, 
8  Oowen,  210. 

^  Dow  y.  Hope  Ids.  Compaay,  1  ffalTt  J^.  T.  R$f,  166. 

•  ToDge  ▼.  Watte,  Btr,  Rep,  1251. 

'  Thompson  v.  Taylor,  6  Term  Rep.  4*78.  Mackenzie  t.  Shedden,  2  Camph,  N. 
P.  Rep.  431.  Homcastle  v.  Stewart^  7  Eaeee  Rep,  400.  Truscott  7.  Christie^  2 
Brod.  A  Ring,  820.  Riley  v.  Hartford  iDa  Company,  2  Ccnn,  Rep,  878.  Hart  t. 
Delaware  Ins.  Company,  Cond}fe  Marthall,  281,  note. 

•  Montgomery  t.  Eggiiigtoo,  8  Term  Rep,  862.    Dayidson  t.  Willasey,  1  MamU 
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the  case  of  2>d  Languemere  y.  Fire  Insurance  Company ^^  the 
court  did  not  question  the  decision  in  Forbes  v.  Aspvnally^ 
where  a  valued  policy  on  freight  was  opened,  and  a  recoyery 
allowed  only  as  to  the  portion  of  the  cargo  on  board  when  the 
peril  occurred ;  and  thej  rather  concurred  in  it,  on  the  ground 
that  the  residue  of  the  cargo,  which  was  to  be  the  aliment  for 
the  freight,  was  not  in  that  case  ready  to  be  shipped,  and  the 
vessel  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  seeking  ship,  and  for  aught  that 
appeared,  the  residue  of  the  cargo  might  never  have  been 
obtained* 

(2«)  Of  deviation. 

The  policy  relates  only  to  the  voyage  described  in  it,  and 
to  the  route  proper  for  the  voyage  insured;  and  if  the  vessel 
departs  voluntarily,  and  without  necessity,  from  the  usual 
course  of  the  voyage,  the  insurer  is  discharged,  for  it  is  a  var 
riation  of  the  risk,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  voyage.  The 
meaning  of  the  contract  of  insurance  for  the  voyage  is,  that 
the  voyage  shall  be  performed  with  all  safe,  convenient  and 
practicable  expedition,  and  in  the  regular  and  customary 
track.  In  the  case  of  an  unjustifiable  deviation,  the  insurer 
is  discharged ;  not  indeed  from  loss  occurrinij;  previous  to  the 
deviation,  but  from  all  subsequent  l6&^.  These  are  elemen- 
tary piinciples  in  the  law  of  insurance,  and  pervade  the  in- 
stitutions of  every  country  on  the  subject. <^ 

^he  shortness  of  the  time,  or  of  the  distance  of  a    *818 
deviation,  makes  no  difference  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
contract ;  if  voluntary  and  without  necessity,  it  is  the  substi- 
tution of  another  risk,  and  determines  the  contract <^  (1)    So 


dfr  Selto.  81 8.  Li?iDgt(on  t.  Oolumbian  Ins.  Oompanj,  8  /oAim.  Sep,  49.  De  Loo- 
gaemere  7.  PhcBoiz  Ins.  GomiMuiy,  10  Jahm.  R^.  127.  Same  t.  Fire  Int.  Oom- 
paoj,  ihid.  201. 

•  10  /oAnt.  B^p,  201.  ^  18  JSaaC*  Rtp.  828. 

«  Roceut^  da  Au.  n.  20.  62.  JSmerigon,  tome  IL  28.  69,  60.  9  Mmm,  Rep.  447. 
(hnd^9  Martkafl,  184, 186.    1  PhiUipa  on  Inturtmee,  181,  Irt  edit 

'  Foz  y.  Black,  and  Towdsod  ▼.  G070D,  dted  in  Beawet,  vol.  i.  806.  9  Mat$,  Rep, 
449.  Martio  v.  Delaware  Ins.  €k>mpaa7,  2  Waeh.  Oir.  Rep.  264.  1 1^.  291. 
7  Oranehf  80. 

(1)  ChMr,  Ban,  UuL  Ine,  Co,  9  aHuy:&  as,  it 
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strictlj  has  this  doctrine  been  maintained,  that  where  a 
sel,  haring  liberty  in  sailing  down  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  tonch 
at  Leith,  tonched  at  another  port  in  its  stead,  equally  in  her 
way,  it  was  held  to  be  a  fatal  deviation,  though  neither  risk 
nor  premium  would  have  been  increased  if  it  had  been  per- 
mitted.* 

The  great  cause  of  litigation  in  the  courts,  on  this  subject 
of  deviation,  is  as  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  will 
be  sufficient  to  justify  it  on  the  ground  of  usage  or  necessily, 
or  of  the  true  construction  of  the  policy ;  and  these  are  mostly 
questions  of  law  for  the  determination  of  the  court 

Stopping,  or  going  out  of  the  way  to  relieve  a  vessel  in  dis- 
tress, or  to  save  lives  or  goods,  may,  perhaps,  under  certain 
circumstances,  not  be  considered  as  a  deviation  which  dis- 
charges the  insurer.  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  intimates,  in  one 
case,^  that  it  might  be  justifiable;  but  Judge  Peters  ob- 
served, that  such  deviations  were  justified  to  the  heart  on 
principles  of  humanity,  but  not  to  tiie  law.  If,  however,  the 
object  of  the  deviation  was  to  save  life.  Judge  Washington 
afterwards  observed,  that  he  would  not  be  the  first  judge  to 
exclude  such  a  case  from  the  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
though  he  could  not  extend  the  exception  to  the  case  of 
saving  property.^  The  chief  justice  observed,  in  the 
*814    case  of  Mason  *v.  Skip  BlaireaUy^  that  the  Supreme 


*  EllioU  T.  WilflOD,  1  Bro.  P.  0. 459. 
k  6  SoMfa  Bep.  54. 

•  1  PeUr^  Adm,  Rtp,  40.  64.  2  Ihid,  878.  Bond  y.  The  Brig  Cora,  2  Watk. 
dr.  Rtp,  80.  This  distinction  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  case  of 
Foeter  y.  Gardner,  Am.  JwrUi,  No.  21,  and  in  Uie  case  of  The  Henry  Ewbank,  1 
Symner,  400 ;  and  he  agreed  that  any  stoppage  on  the  high  seas,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  life,  would  be  a  deviation,  and  discharge  the  underwriter.  The 
Schooner  Boston  and  Oaigo,  1  Shmn§r,  828.  S.  P.  But  in  Williams  y.  Box  of  Bul- 
lion, U.  8,  JHttriet  Court  in  Mou,  1848,  it  was  held  not  to  be  an  injurious  delay  to 
deviate  so  as  to  speak  at  sea  to  a  vessel  with  a  signal  of  distress,  or  to  delay  three 
hoars  to  take  in  shipwrecked  mariners.    6  Lam  Reporter^  858.  (1) 

'  2  CV<nmA*« /Zip.  257,  note. 


(1)  The  same  doeliine  has  been  hdd  in  other  esaet^  Welsh  ▼.  Homer,  10  MU,  R.  6.  Tamer 
V.  Proteetton  Ins.  Co.  96  Main*  R.  515.  The  laagaage  of  the  ooort,  in  the  letter  esse,  sostsins  a 
man  extended  right  of  deviation  vhen  made  in  good  frith,  and  with  a  view  lo  advance  the 
voyage.   See  American  Ins.  GOi  V.  Franda,  9  Jftirr'*  le. 


^    J 
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Oourt  of  the  United  States  had  great  doubts  whether  stopping 
to  relieve  a  vessel  in  distress  was  an  nnjnstifiable  deviation  in 
regard  to  the  policy. 

The  conrts  are  exceedingly  strict  in  requiring  a  prompt  and 
steady  adherence  to  the  performance  of  the  precise  voyage 
insured ;  and,  considering  the  particular  state  of  facts  upon 
which  calculations  of  the  v^lue  of  risks  are  made,  and  the 
uncertainty  and  danger  of  abuse  that  relaxations  of  the  doc- 
trine  would  introduce,  the  severity  of  the  rule  is  founded  in 
sound  policy.* 

If  there  be  liberty  granted  by  the  policy  to  tauchj  or  to 
tofioh  and  stay  at  an  intermediate  port  on  the  passage,  the 
better  opinion  now  is,  that  the  insured  may  trade  there,  when 
consistent  with  the  object  and  the  furtherance  of  the  adven- 
ture, by  breaking  bulk,  or  by  discharging  and  taking  in  cargo, 
provided  it  produces  no  unnecessary  delay,  nor  enhances  nor 
varies  the  risk.^  And  if  there  be  several  ports  of  discharge 
mentioned  in  the  policy,  and  the  insured  goes  to  more  than 
one,  he  must  go  to  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named  in~tEeponcy7^if  they  bSTIol  speciAcally  named, 
he'must  generally  go  to  them  in  &e  geographical 
order  in  which  they  *occur,  though  there  may  be  *315 
cases  in  which  he  need  not  follow  the  geographical 


;( 


•  If  ft  atoamboat  be  lost  in  an  attempt  to  take  a  veeMl  in  tow,  and  there  be  no 
elause  in  the  policy  allowiog  it,  and  no  aoqnieacence  of  the  insurers  in  saeh  ft  usage, 
they  are  not  liable.  Hermann  t.  Western  Marine  and  Fire  Ins.  Company,  16 
Louis,  lUp,  516.  Taking  ft  tssmI  or  boat  in  tow  on  the  Ifassiflsipi;^  held  to  be  a 
deviation  and  a  disdMuge  of  the  ittsorerseo  the  steamboat  Stewart  ▼.  Teoneesee 
M. db  F. Ins. Co.  1  HvmpK 242.  Natefaes  Ins.Co.T. StantoD,2  Smitdn  is  MarshM 
MiMS.  R  840. 

^  Raine  t.  Bell,  9  ^ad§  Rep,  195.  Ck>rmack  t.  GkMistone,  11  tMd  847. 
Laroche  t.  Oswin,  12  ibid,  181.  Urqahart  t.  Barnard,  1  Taunt  Rep*  450.  Kane 
T.  Columbian  Ins.  Co.  2  Johm,  Rep.  264.  Hogfaes  t.  Union  Ins.  Company,  8 
WheaUm'e  Rep.  169.  Thomdike  t.  Boardman,  4  Piekerin^e  Rep.  4tl.  Chase  t. 
Eag^  Insorance  Company,  6  ibid.  bl.  llias  libeiftl  oonstmetion  is  also  gireo  to 
the  liberty  to  Umeh  and  make  port  fftdy^  oontamed  in  the  French  policies;  and  if 
new  goods  be  taken  m  at  sndi  stopping  port»  the  policy  en  caigoattadies  on  them 
as  a  snbstitnte  for  the  others.  If  the  policy  be  on  cargo  to  such  an  amount,  and 
the  ship  diicharges  part  of  her  cargo  at  the  stopping  port»  bot  reserves  saffident 
on  board  as  an  aliment  for  the  policy,  and  pnrsaes  the  Toyage,  the  policy  attaches 
oo  the  remdwem  of  the  cargo.  Emtri^em^  tome  il  e.  18.  see.  8.  BeivXaiy  Paty, 
Ooure  de  Droit  Com.  tome  It.  140^147. 
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order.*  (1)  This  liberty  to  touch,  stay  and  trade,  is  always  con- 
stmed  to  be  snbordinate  to  the  voyage  insured,  and  to  the 
nsoal  conrse  of  that  voyage,  and  for  purposes  connected  with 
it  It  does  not  extend  to  ports  and  places  opposite  to  or 
wide  of  the  nsnal  coarse,  or  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
voyage  insured.  The  principle  is  as  old  as  the  law  of  in- 
surance, and  has  accompanied  it  in  eveiy  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress. •> 

The  law  requires  the  voyage,  so  £eu*  as  concerns  the  under- 
writer, to  be  performed  with  reasonable  diligence ;  and  every 
imnecessaiy  delay,  in  or  out  of  port,  or  in  commencing  the 
voyage  insured  against,  will  amount  to  a  deviation.*^  Devia- 
tion is  always  understood  to  be  an  after  thought,  arising  sub- 
sequent to  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  and  produced 
by  the  perception  of  some  new  interest,  or  the  influence  of 
some  strong  temptation.  A  premeditated  intention  to  de- 
viate, amounts  to  nothing,  unless  it  be  actually  carried  into 
execution ;  and  this  rule  is  adopted  in  England  and  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.^  If  the  ship  quits,  from  ne- 
cessily,  the  course  described  in  the  policy,  she  must  pursue 
such  new  voyage  of  necessily,  in  the  direct  course  and  in 
the  shortest  time,  or  it  will  aniount  to  a  deviation.    This 


•  BeatsoD  t.  Haworth,  6  Term  Rep,  581.  Ifaraden  t.  R«d,  S  Ajf'«  Rep.  672. 
Clasoo  T.  Simmonda,  cited  in  6  Term  Rep.  688.  Kane  t.  OoL  Ina  Oompanj,  2 
Johu.  Rep.  264.  Metealfe  v.  Parry,  4  Campb.  N.  P.  Rep.  128.  Houatoo  y.  New- 
England  In&  Company,  5  Pickerin^e  Rep.  89. 

^  Siraeeha,  QUtu.  14.  Coiaregie,  DUc  67.  n.  28,  and  DUe.  184.  Veiin,  tome  ii. 
77,  78.  JSmerigim^  tome  iL  c.  18,  see.  6  and  8,  poisim.  Olaaoo  t.  8immond^  6 
Term  Rep.  688.  note.  Oardiner  r.  SenbouM^  8  Taumi,  Rep.  16.  Laogbom  t. 
Allnntt,  4  ihid,  511.  Hammond  y.  Reid,  4  Samw.  A  Aid.  72.  Lolly  y.  Whitmore, 
5  UAl  46.  Bottomly  y.  Boyill,  6  Bamw.  A  Crete.  210.  Rankm  y.  Reaye,  Park, 
an  Jnetiranee,  7th  edit  445.    Racker  y.  AUnatt,  16  Reue»  Rep.  278. 

•  Jarratt  y.  Ward,  1  Campb.  ^.  P.  Rep.  268.  Smith  y.  Soiridge,  4  Efp.  ^.  P. 
Rep,  26.  Oliyer  y.  Maryland  Ins.  Company,  7  CraneKi  Rep.  487.  9  Mau.  Rep. 
447.  Earl  y.  Shaw,  1  Johne.  Cae.  817.  Mount  y.  Larldna,  8  Bingham,  108. 
Fk-emen  y.  Taylor,  ibid.  124.  Grant  y.  King,  4  B$p.  J^.  P.  Rep.  176.  Seamana 
V.  Loring,  1  Masony  127. 

•  Foster  y.  Wilmer,  8lr.  Rep.  1249.  Lord  Mansaeld,  in  Detiff.  Rep.  18.  866. 
8  Oraneh*»  Rep.  867.    7  Mmm.  Rep.  862. 


(1)  Jiteeme  It  woaldbe  Mioh  a  osae  where  the  liberty  was  to  toadh  at  all,  or  any  ports 
nlly.   Adiley Y. Pratt,  16 iCi6ir«lajB. 482. 
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^was  the  doctrine  as  declared  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  ^816 
the  case  of  Lcmbie  v.  Wilson^^  and  that  case  is  re- 
ported at  large  in  Emerigon,i>  with  a  liberal  and  exalted 
enlogy  (prononnced  in  the  midst  of  war  between  the  two 
countries)  on  the  wisdom  and  probity  of  the  English  admin- 
istration of  justice :  t(mta  vis  probitatia  est,  ut  earn  in  haste 
etia/m,  diUgcm/us,  All  permissions  given  by  the  policy  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  and  incidents  of  the  voyage,  are  to 
be  construed  strictly.  K  the  vessel  have  liberty  to  carry 
letters  of  marque,  she  may  deviate  for  the  purpose  of  defence, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  capture.®  In  Ha/oefn,  v.  HoUand^^ 
an  enlarged  discretion,  and  one  carried  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  law,  was  confided  to  the  captain  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
defence,  and  it  was  held,  that  the  letter  of  marque  might 
chase  and  capture  hostile  vessels  in  sight,  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  without  its  being  a  deviation ;  and  if  he  captures 
the  vessel,  the  master  may  make  the  victory  effectual,  and 
man  out  the  prize,  and  the  delay  for  those  purposes  is  not  a 
deviation.  If  liberty  be  given  her  to  chase  cmd  capi/wre^  that 
will  not  enable  her  to  convoy  her  prize  into  port,®  though  she 
may  do  it  if  she  be  not  thereby  led  out  of  the  way  ;^  and  to  > 
cruise  for  six  weeks,  means  six  consecutive  weel^,  and  not  K 
at  different  times,  ff 

The  object  of  the  deviation  must  be  considered,  in  order 
to  determine  its  effect  upon  the  policy.  It  must  be  commen- 
surate only  with  the  necessity  that  produces  it,  and  that  ne- 
cessity will  justify  a  deviation  on  account  of  a  peril  not 
insured  against^  And  when  the  deviation  is  gov- 
erned by  that  ^necessity,  as.  a  deviation  from  stress  of  *317 
weather,  or  to  procure  necessary  repairs,  or  to  join 
convoy,  or  to  avoid  capture  or  detention,  it  works  no  injury 
to  the  policy.* 


*  Dimg,  Rep.  284  ^  TraiU  dM  Amb.  tome  iL  02. 

*  Parr  7.  Aiiderfloii,  6  £atf»  Rtp,  202. 
'  2  Maum's  Rep,  280. 

*  Lawrence  y.  Sidebotham,  6  BaeCe  Rep,  45. 
'  Ward  T.  Wood,  18  ifoM.  Rep,  689. 

*  Syers  y.  Bridge,  Dong.  Rep,  509. 

^  Scott  y.  TliompeoD,  4  Boe,  A  PuU,  181.    Bobiiuon  y.  Marine  Ins.  Componj, 
2  Johne,  Rep,  89. 
i  Gondii  MarehaU,  202.  b.  to  218.    FhiUipe  an  Inauranee,  toL  I  2d  edit  480 
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There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  the  books  rela- 
tive to  the  identity  of  the  voyage  described  in  the  policy, 
and  the  voyage  actually  began.  If  the  vessel  sails  on  a 
different  voyage,  the  policy  never  attaches ;  but  if  she  be 
lost  before  she  comes  to  the  dividing  point,  between  the 
course  of  the  voyage  in  the  policy  and  the  course  of  the 
new  voyage,  the  change  of  the  voyage  often  becomes  a  con- 
tested question  as  to  the  intention  of  the  party.  If  the  9hip 
really  sailed  on  another  voyage,  the  policy  never  attached, 
though  the  vessel  be  lost  before  she  came  to  the  dividing 
point ;  but  if  the  termini  of  the  voyage  described  in  the 
policy  be  the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  vessel  sailed,  it 
is  the  same  voyage,  and  a  mere  intention,  afterwards  formed, 
to  deviate,  is  of  no  consequence,  if  the  vessel  be  lost  before 
she  came  to  the  dividing  point  The  distinction  between  an 
alteration  of  the  voyage,  and  a  mere  deviation  in  the  course 
of  it,  is  very  reasonable  and  solid.  The  one  is  adopted  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  and  shows  that  the 
party  had  receded  from  his  agreement,  but  the  other  takes 
place  after  the  risk  had  conunenced,  and  relates  only  to  the 
execution  of  the  original  plan.*  It  has,  however,  been  held, 
in  one  case,  after  much  discussion,^  and  suggested  in 
*318  another,  in  opposition  to  the  established  *rule,  that 
the  identity  of  the  voyage  does  not  always  consist  in 
the  identity  of  the  termini;^  and  that  though  llie  terminus 
adquem  be  dropped,  and  another  substituted  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage,  it  may  be  still  the  same  voyage ;  and  if  the 
vessel  be  lost  before  she  comes  to  the  dividing  point  between 
the  course  to  the  original,  and  to  the  substituted  port  of  des- 
tination, it  is  an  intention  to  deviate,  and  nothing  more.** 


—676.  The  latter  work  hai  ooIlMted  and  digested  all  the  Eogliah  and  American 
cases  on  this  very  dlflbsiTe  head  of  deyiatioii,  and  to  which  I  must  refer  for  a  more 
particnlar  knowledge  of  the  distinctions  and  exceptions  with  which  the  books 
abound. 

*  Woolbridge  t.  Boydell,  Doug,  Rtp,  16.  Kewlej  t.  Ryan,  2  H.  Bladit.  Rtp. 
848.  Middlewood  t.  Blakes,  7  TVrm  R^.  162.  SilTa  t.  Low,  1  Johfi9,  Cat.  184. 
Henshaw  t.  Marine  Ins.  Company,  2  Oainei  Rep,  278.  Marine  Ins.  Company  t. 
Tucker,  5  OraneK%  Rep,  857.    Bnday  Paiy,  tome  iv.  66,  67. 

^  Lawrence  t.  Ocean  Ins.  Company,  11  Johtu.  Rep,  241.    S.  C.  14  IbkL  46. 

*  Johnson,  J.,  in  8  Oraneh^s  Rep,  885. 

*  The  foreign  juristi  distinguish  between  the  voyage  inawred,  and  the  voyage  of 
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IIL  Of  th^righ;t8(md  duties  of  thsvMv/redm  oases  of  lo^ 

(1.)  Of  abandonment. 

A  total  loBS  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  may  arise 
either  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  thing  insured,  or,  if  it 
specifically  remains,  by  such  damage  to  it  as  renders  it  of 
little  or  no  value.    A  loss  is  said  to  be  total  if  the  voyage  be 
entirely  lost  or  defeated,  or  not  worth  pursuing,  and  the  pro- 
jected adventure  £rustrated.    It  is  a  constructive  total  loss  if 
the  thing  insured,  though  existing  injict^is  lost  for  any  bene- 
ficial purpose  to  the  owner,    in  su^  cases  the  insured  niay 
abandon  all  his  interi^t  in  the  subject  insured,  and  all  his 
hopes  of  recovery,  to  the  insurer,  and  call  upon  him  to  pay 
as  for  a  total  loss.    The  object  of  the  provision  is  to  enable 
the  insured  to  be  promptly  reinstated  in  his  capital,  and  be 
thereby  enabled  to  engage  in  some  new  mercantile  adventure. 
Long  interruption  to  a  voyage,  and  uncertain  hopes  of  re- 
covery, would  often  be  ruinous  to  the  business  of  the  mer- 
chant; and,  therefore,  if  the  object  of  the  voyage  be  lost,  or 
not  worth  pursuing,  by  reason  of  the  peril  insured  against, 
or  if  the  cargo  be  so  damaged  as  to  be  of  little  or  no 
value,  or  *where  the  salvage  is  very  high,  and  further    *319 
expense  be  necessary,  and  the  insurer  will  not  engage 
to  bear  it,  or  if  what  is  saved  be  of  less  value  than  the 
freight,  or  where  the  damage  exceeds  one  half  the  value  of 
the  goods  insured,  or  where   the  property  is  captured,  or 
arrested,  or  even  detained  by  an  indefinite  embargo ;  in  these 
and  other  cases  of  a  like  nature,  the  insured  may  disentan- 
gle himself,  and  abandon  the  subject  to  the  underwriter,  and 
call  upon  him  to  pay  a  total  loss.'(l)  In  such  cases,  the  insurer 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  insured,  and  takes  the  subject  to 
himself  with  all  the  chances  of  recovery  and  indemnity.    A 
valid  abandonment  has  a  retrospective  effect,  and  does  of 
itself^  and  without  any  deed  of  cession,  and  prior  to  the 


the  $hip,  JndipendnUer  ae  habit  aueeuratio  a  vuiffffio  iMnrti.  If  »  ahip  sails  on  a 
▼oyaga  from  Sami  Malo  to  Toulon,  and  is  insiired  firom  Saint  Malo  to  Cadis»  the 
latter  is  the  voyage  insured,  bot  the  former  is  the  voyage  of  the  ship^  and  the 
voyage  insured  is  known  by  its  two  extremes,  or  the  terminu9  a  fuo  and  the 
UmdHua  ad  qu$m.  Catartgia,  Diae,  67.  a  6.  81.  Bcvlajf  JPaiy,  tome  iu.  416, 
417. 

a)  BelflMffV. Blngnssk 4  Jti^.  JL  dk  X JB.  186. 
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actual  payment  of  the  loss,  transfer  the  right  of  property  to 
the  insurer  to  the  extent  of  the  insurance ;  and  if  after  an 
abandonment,  duly  made  and  accepted,  the  ship  should  be 
recovered,  and  proceed  and  make  a  prosperous  voyage,  the 
insurer,  as  owner,  would  reap  the  profits.* 

These  considerations  have  introduced  the  right  of  abandon- 
ment into  the  insurance  law  of  every  country,  and  yet  the 
*  text  writers  have  generally  condemned  the  privilege  as  in- 
consistent with  just  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
contract  of  insurance,  which  is  a  contract  of  indemnity.  But 
it  has  now  become  an  ingredient  so  interwoven  with  the 
whole  system  of  insurance,  that  it  cannot  be  abolished,  though 
the  late  English  cases,  says  Mr.  Benecke,  show  a  stronger 
inclination  in  the  courts  to  restrict  than  to  enlarge  the  right 

The  laws  of  Hamburg  distinguish  themselves  from  all 
*820    others,  *by  restricting  the  right  of  abandonment  to 

the  only  case  of  a  missing  ship.^ 
As  soon  as  the  insured  is  informed  of  the  loss,  he  ought 
(after  being  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  inspect  the  cargo, 
and  for  no  other  purpose,)  to  determine  promptly  whether  he 
will  or  will  not  abandon,  and  he  cannot  lie  by  and  speculate 
on  events.    If  he  elects  to  abandon,  he  must  do  it  in  a  rea- 


•  Owidon,  c.  7.  sec.  1.  Oots  ▼.  Withers,  2  Burr,  Rep,  688.  HamStoD  t.  Men* 
dee,  t5tdL  1198.  Mills  ▼.  Fletcher,  JDoi^.  i?«p.  281.  Maoniiig  y.  Newnham,  Pari; 
on  Inntrttnce,  221.  Casalet  t.  St.  Barbe,  1  Term  Rep,  187.  Queen  y.  Union  Ins. 
Gompanj,  2  Wath,  dr.  Rep.  881.  The  abandonment  carries  with  it  to  the  insurer, 
not  only  the  title  to  the  subject  insured,  but  its  proceeds,  if  reooyered,  and  any  com- 
pensation awarded  by  way  of  indemnity.  The  benefit  of  the  sp«t  reeuperanM 
passes,  and  all  that  may  be  colUteral  or  incidental  to  ihe  ownership.  Bleauwpot 
y.  Da  Costa,  1  Ed^n^  180.  Randell  y.  Cochran,  1  Vee,  een,  98.  Comegys  y.  Yasse, 
1  Peter^  U,  8.  Rep,  198.  Atlantic  Ins.  Company  y.  Storrow,  1  Rdw.  CK  Rep. 
621.  Rogers  y.  Hosack's  Executors,  18  Wendell,  819.  Matthews,  J.,  in  Mellon  y. 
Bucks,  6  Mortice  l/mie.  Rep,  N.  S.  871.  Mr.  Benecke  justly  obseryes,  that  the 
principles  in  some  of  the  aboye  cases,  before  Lord  Mansfield,  were  too  generally 
expressed  to  serye  as  a  basis  6t  the  law  of  abandonment^  and  that  it  was  from  ac- 
tual decisions,  and  not  from  such  general  obseryations,  that  the  law  must  be  col- 
lected.   Benecke  on  Indemnity,  848. 

^  Ord,  of  Hamburg,  tit  11.  The  insurance  companiee  of  Philadelphia,  in  1807, 
agreed  that  their  policies  should  proyide  against  abandonment  in  cases  of  capture 
or  detention,  until  sixty  days  after  adyice  receiyed  of  the  act,  unless  the  property 
be  sooner  condemned ;  and  in  cases  of  embargo,  until  after  four  calendar  months ; 
and  against  any  abandonment  on  account  of  seizure  or  detention  in  port  ander 
French  decrees,  or  on  account  of  the  port  of  detention  beiog  blockaded. 
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Bonable  time,  and  give  notice  promptly  to  the  insurer  of  liis 
determination;  otherwise  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  waived 
his  right  to  abandon,  and  will  be  entitled  to  recoYer  only  for 
a  partial  loss,  unless  the  loss  be,  in  fact,  absolutely  total.  ^  If 
the  thing  insured  exists  in  specie^  and  the  insured  wishes  to 
go  for  a  total  loss,  an  abandonment  is  indispensable.^  The 
same  principle  which  requires  the  insured  who  abandons,  to 
do  it  in  a  reasonable  time,  also  requires  the  insurer  who 
rejects  an  abandonment,  to  act  promptly.^^  The  object  of  the 
abandonment  is  to  turn  that  into  a  total  loss  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  one ;  and  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  idle,  to 
abandon  in  the  case  of  an  entire  destruction  of  the  sub- 
ject^ It  is  only  necessary  when  the  loss  is  construe-  *321 
tiyely  total  within  the  policy,  and  hot  an  actual  total 
loss.  The  right  of  abandonment  does  not  depend  upon  the 
certainty,  but  upon  the  high  probability  of  a  total  loss,  either 


•  Mitchell  T.  Edie^  1  Trnn  Rep,  608.  Th«  reasonable  time  for  giving  Dotioes  of 
abftodoomeot  depends  upon  drenmstances ;  and  fiie  days'  delay,  after  intelligence 
received,  has  been  held  too  late.  Hunt  r.  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  5 
MauU  it  Selw,  47. 

^  Mitchell  ▼.  Edie,  1  Tmn  Rep.  608.  Martin  r.  Orokatt,  U  JSatfe  Rep.  466. 
Hunt  y.  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Oompany,  5  MauU  A  8elw,  47.  Smith  t. 
Manufii&  Ins.  Co.  7  Meteaif,  448. 

•  Hudson  T.  Harrison,  8  BrwL  A  Bing,  97.  The  insurer  may  take  posseieiou  of 
a  vessel  stranded  and  abandoned  to  him,  and  repair  her,  provided  he  does  it  dili- 
gently, or  in  a  reasonable  time ;  and  if  he  has  not  accepted  the  abandonment,  and 
the  repairs  amount  to  leas  than  half  the  value,  he  may  restore  the  vesseL  Peele  v. 
Suffolk  Ins.  Company,  7  Pick.  Rep.  264. 

'  MulleU  V.  Shedden,  18  Eaai^§  Rep.  804.  Green  v.  Royal  Exdiange  Assurance 
Company,  6  ToMnt.  Rep.  68.  Cambridge  t.  Anderton,  2  Bamw.  S  Oreee.  697. 
Oataregie,  JHte.  8.  n.  28.  JHte.  70.  n.  5.  88.  Roux  v.  Salvador,  1  Bingham^  ^. 
R.  626.  1  SeoU,  491.  8  BinghtmCe  N.  C.  Rep.  266.  In  this  last  case,  in  the  Ex- 
dbequec  Chamber,  Lord  Abinger  gave  a  learned  historical  review  of  the  law  of 
abandonment,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was,  that  if  the  goods  insured  are  dam- 
aged by  sea  perils  during  the  oouae  of  the  voyage,  and  at  an  intermediate  port  of 
necessity,  became  perishable  and  could  not  be  reshipped,  the  assured  might  recover 
as  for  a  total  loss  without  abandonment,  even  though  the  perishable  articles  (hides) 
did  exist  in  specie,  for  they  could  not  be  reshipped  with  safety,  and  they  were 
deemed  totally  lost  as  a  sidpment  for  the  voyage.  An  abandonment  in  a  ito\kj  on 
freight  is  held  to  be  umieoesaary  when  the  ship  is  hopelessly  stianded,  for  then  Uiere 
is  nothing  to  abandoa  Idle  v.  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  8  Taunt.  Rep. 
766.  Mount  v.  Harrison,  4  Bingham,  888.  See,  also,  Robinson  v.  Commonwealth 
Ins.  Co.  8  Sumner,  220,  the  combination  of  drenmstances  stated  which  will  authoi^ 
ixe  an  abandonment. 
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of  the  property,  or  voyage,  or  both.  (1)  The  insured  is  to  act, 
not  upon  certainties,  but  upon  probabilities ;  and  if  the  &ct8 
present  a  case  of  extreme  hazard,  and  of  probable  expense, 
exceeding  half  the  value  of  the  ship,  the  insured  may  aban- 
don, though  it  should  happen  that  she  was  afterwards  recov- 
ered at  a  less  expense.*  Though  the  subject  may  physically 
exist,  yet  there  may  be  a  technical  total  loss  to  the  owner  if 
the  things  be  taken  from  his  free  use  and  possession.  Such 
are  the  conmion  cases  of  total  losses  by  embargoes,  by  cap- 
tures, and  by  restraints,  and  detainments  of  princes.  The 
right  to  abandon  exists  when  the  ship,  for  all  the  useful  pur- 
poses of  the  voyage,  is  gone  from  the  control  of  the  owner; 
as  in  the  cases  of  submersion,  or  shipwreck,  or  capture,  and 
it  is  uncertain,  or  the  time  unreasonably  distant,  when  it  will 
be  restored  in  a  state  to  resume  the  voyage ;  or  when  the 
risk  and  expense  of  restoring  the  vessel  are  disproportioned 
to  the  expected  benefit  and  objects  of  the  voyage.  All  these 
general  doctrines  concerning  abandonment  have  been  entirely 
incorporated  into  our  American  law,  and  they  exist  to  all  es- 
sential purposes  in  the  French  jurisprudence.^ 


•  FoDtMDe  T.  Phoenix  Ina.  OompaDj,  11  Mn$,  BejK  298.  RobertMo  t.  Oam- 
then,  2  Starki^t  jRep.  bll  Bndlie  t.  The  Marylaod  Ina  Compaoy,  12  FMtr^ 
Rip.  878.  898.  Though  the  Teasel  be  disabled  on  the  voyage,  and  it  beeomes  rea- 
sonable, under  the  dreomsUuDoes  of  the  case,  that  the  master  should  procnra  another 
vessel  to  send  on  the  caigo,  and  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  the  port  of 
distress,  or  at  a  contiguous  port,  yet  it  has  been  held  not  to  be  a  proper  case  for 
abandonment  of  the  caigo,  inswnnch  as  the  cargo  in  the  given  case  was  light,  and 
might,  without  great  expense^  have  been  transported  to  another  port  for  shipment 
Bryant  t.  Commonwealth  Ins.  Oompany,  6  Fiek.  Bep,  181.  Each  case  will  be  gov- 
erned on  a  reasonable  view  of  its  gpeaal  drcomstances.  If  the  master  must  send 
the  cargo,  not  to  a  contiguous  port,  but  to  distant  places  for  reshipment,  and  the 
transportation  be  difficult  and  hacardous,  the  master  is  not  bound  to  attempt  to 
reship  the  cargo.  TreadweU  v.  Union  Ins.  Oompany,  6  Cmom*»  JUp,  270.  Yid« 
mpfiif  218. 

^  .Sbi«rt^oM,toineiL  194—197.  i'oCAMr,i{ft.^M.n.l81.188.  Gardhaerv.Smith, 
1  Johns,  Om.  141.  Abbott  v.  Broome,  1  Cainetf  JUp.  292.  U.  Ins.  Company  t. 
Robinson,  2  GmiMi' JS^i.  280.  Lee  v.  Boardman,  8  iToM.  iicp.  288.  Ifarinelns. 
Company  v.  Tucker,  8  Oraneh*9  JUp,  867.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Company  v.  Stark,  6 
ibid,  268.  Peele  v.  Merdumti'  Ins.  Company,  8  JTasaw's  lUp,  27.  Sufamermm  is 
not  jier  se  a  total  ktss  of  a  vessel  It  will  depend  upon  dreumstances  whether  it 
be  or  be  not  total    Bewail  v.  United  States  Ins.  Company,  11  FidL  Rtp,  9a 


a)Tlilslselesri7fbeSD|tUdidodi1ae.   Clispmsnv.BcDMn,6iraii.  l?.dft&0Cr^A88O. 
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*The  case  of  Pede  v.  MerchamJta*  In%v/r<mc6  Ccmr  *322 
pany^^  contains  a  very  elaborate  review  of  the  whole 
law  of  abandonment,  and  the  conclnsion  is,  that  the  right  of 
abandonment  is  to  be  judged  of  by  all  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case  existing  at  the  time  of  abandonment,  and 
that  there  was  no  general  rule  that  the  injury  to  the  ship  by 
the  perils  insured  against,  must  in  all  cases  exceed  one  half 
her  value,  to  justify  an  abandonment  The  law,  as  declared 
in  the  great  cases  before  Lord  Mansfield,  of  Qm%  v.  WibheT%^ 
HamiUon  v.  Mendes^  and  MiUa  v.  FletcJier^  has  been  acted 
upon  for  half  a  century,  and  their  doctrine  has  never  been 
shaken ;  and  the  case  of  M^Iver  v.  Henderson^  left  the  law 
on  the  subject  of  abandonment  exactly  where  those  cases  had 
placed  it.« 

The  French  ordinance  of  the  marine  confined  abandonment 
to  the  five  cases  of  capture,  shipwreck,  stranding,  arrest  of 
princes,  and  an  entire  loss  of  the  subject  insured.^^  But  the 
new  commercial  code  has  modified  and  enlarged  the  privilege 
of  abandonment.  It  applies  to  the  cases  of  capture,  shipwreck, 
stranding  with  partial  wreck,  disability  of  the  vessel  occa- 
sioned by  perils  of  the  sea,  arrest  of  a  foreign  power,  or  arrest 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  insured  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage,  and  a  loss  or  damage  of  the  prop- 
erty insured,  if  amounting  to  at  least  three  fourths  of  its  value.® 
The  English  and  American  law  of  abandonment  applies  not 


When  the  iDsorance  is  on  the  thip,  it  is  a  total  loss,  if  at  the  timA  of  abandonmeDt 
the  ship  was  absolutely  lost  to  the  owner,  as  by  capture  or  detention;  or  she 
was  in  sach  a  state  that  the  expense  of  making  her  available  would  exceed  half 
her  valae. 

*  8  Ma9orC%  Rep.  27.  See,  also,  Bradlie  7.  The  Maryland  Ins.  Compaoy,  12 
PeUri  Rep.  878.  S.  P. 

^  4  MauU  A  Selw.  676. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  American  Ins.  Company  t.  Qgden,  20  WetMl^  287,  it  was 
held,  that  if  the  ground  for  abandonment,  in  the  case  either  of  a  technical  or  actnal 
total  loss,  was  the  result  of  culpable  negligenee,  or  want  of  due  dUigenee,  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  or  his  agents  the  insurer  was  not  liable.  And  if  there  has  beeo 
a  want  of  ordinary  prudence  in  the  owner  in  furnishing  funds  or  credit  to  the  mas- 
ter, to  enable  him  to  make  the  necessary  repairs^  and  the  master  was  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  means  to  obtain  funds  or  crediti  an  abandonment  cannot  be  made  as 
for  a  constructive  or  technical  total  lose. 

*  Ord,  de  la  Mar.  Mit  ^6. 

*  Code  de  Ccmmeree^  art  809. 

Vol.  m.  26 
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only  to  thoee  cases,  but  to  every  case  where  the  perils  cot- 
ered  by  the  policy  have  occasioned  a  loss,  either  of  the 

subject  or  of  the  voyage.  It  is  understood,  that  mere 
*323    *stranding  of  the  ship  is  not,  of  itself,  to  be  deemed  a 

total  loss ;  yet  it  may  be  attended  with  circumstances 
that  will  justify  an  abandonment,  even  though  the  hull  of  the 
ship  should  not  be  materially  damaged ;  as  if  she  be  stranded 
where  there  are  no  means  of  adequate  relief,  and  the  expense 
of  the  removal  would  exceed  the  value  of  the  ship.*  The 
foreign  writers  distinguish  innavigability  from  shipwreck,  and 
there  has  been  some  difficulty  as  to  the  true  definition  of 

shipwreck. >>  (1)  But  the  right  to  abandon  does  not  turn 
*824:    upon  *any  definition,  and  the  cases  on  the  subject 


•  BoBley  Y.  Chesapeake  Idb.  CompaDj,  3  Oill  A  Jchtu.  450. 

^  There  are  two  luDda  of  shipwreck :  (1.)  When  the  ressel  sinks,  or  is  dashed  to 
peces.  (2.)  When  she  is  stranded,  which  is^  when  she  grounds,  and  fills  with 
water.  The  latter  may  terminate  in  shipwreck,  or  may  not^  and  it  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances whether  it  wiU  or  wiU  not  justify  an  abandonment  The  shades  of 
difference  between  ihipvreck  of  the  two  kinds,  and  wreck  absolute  and  partial,  and 
stranding  with  and  without  wreck,  are  minutely  stated  by  the  French  civilians. 
See  Boulay  Paty,  tome  iy.  12—14.  280,  281,  and  Ord,de  la  i/ar.  h.  t  art  46, 
whidi  distinguishes  between  shipwreck,  wreck  and  stranding.  In  Bishop  ▼.  Pent- 
land,  7  Bofnw,  A  Cms,  219, 1  Manning  ds  Rylamdy  49,  stranding  was  held  to  be 
when  a  ship^  bj  accident,  is  on  the  ground  or  strand,  and  is  bjured  thereby.  A 
stranding  in  the  sense  of  the  policy  is,  when  a  ship  takes  ground,  not  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nayigation,  but  by  accident,  or  the  force  of  wind,  or  the  sea,  and  remains 
statioDary  for  some  time.  The  yessel  must  ground  from  an  accident  happening  out 
of  the  ordinary  and  usual  course  of  navigation.  She  must  be  on  the  strand  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  or  from  extraneous  causes.  Wells  t.  Hopwood,  8 
Bamw.  db  Adolph,  20.  Eingsford  t.  Marshall,  8  Bingham,  408.  Lake  y.Golnmlx 
Ins.  Ck>.  18  Ohio  B.  48.  But  the  cases  make  a  stranding  to  depend  so  much  upon 
special  drcumstances,  and  they  make  so  many  distinctions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  precise  definition  or  rule  unifoimly  applicable  to  the  subject  M'Dougal  t. 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  4  Oampb,  288.  4  MauU  db  Selv.  508. 
Bayner  y.  Goodmand,  6  Bamw,  db  Aid,  220.  Burnett  y.  Kensington,  1  Esp,  N, 
P.  Rep,  417.  Camithers  y.  Sydebotham  ,4  Mavle  db  Selw.  77.  Barrow  y.  Bell,  4 
Bamw,  db  Oreee,  786,  are  cases  to  show  the  perplexities  and  nice  refinements  on 
this  point  Innavigabflity,  in  the  sense  of  insurance  law,  is  when  the  yessel,  by  a 
peril  of  the  sea,  ceases  to  be  navigable  by  irremediable  misfortune :  in  eum  Siahan 
qui  prwfid^Ha  htanana  reparari  non  potesL  The  ship  is  relatively  innavigable 
when  it  wiU  require  almost  as  much  time  and  expense  to  repair  her,  as  to  build  a 
new  one^    This  is  the  doctrine  of  Targa  and  Emerigon,  and  of  the  judidal  decisions 

(1)  Btaranding  is  when  the  ship  takes  groand,  trader  any  extraordinary  drcuinstanoes  of  time 
or  place,  by  reason  of  some  annsoal  or  accidental  ocoonenee.  Oorooran  t.  Gumey,  16  Snu.  L, 
dbB.S,tlS, 
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have  been  governed  by  their  own  peculiar  circumstances, 
connected  with  the  property  at  the  time,  and  with  reference 
to  the  general  principles  and  analogies  of  law.* 

The  English  rule  is,  that  an  abandonment,  though  rightfully 
made,  is  not  absolute,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  controlled  by  sub- 
sequent events ;  and  that  if  the  loss  has  ceased  to  be  total 
before  action,  tiie  abandonment  becomes  inoperative.  The 
rule  was  suggested,  but  left  undecided,  in  Hamilton  v. 
Mendes,  but  it  was  explicitly  declared  and  settled  in  subse- 
quent cases.*>  The  English  rule  does  not  rest,  however,  with- 
out some  distrust  as  to  its  solidity.  It  was  much  doubted  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  Srrdth  v.  RoberUon;^ 
every  question  as  to  the  principle  was  expressly  waived,  and 
it  has  since  been  very  much  shaken.^  But  in  the  United 
States  a  different  rule  prevails ;  and  it  is  well  settled  ia 
American  jurisprudence,  that  an  abandonment  once  right- 
fully made  is  binding  and  conclusive  between  the  pturties,  and 
the  rights  flowing  from  it  become  vested  rights,  and  are  not 
to  be  devested  by  subsequent  events.^  The  right  to  abandon 
is  to  be  tested  by  the  actual  facts  at  the  time  of  the  aban- 


which  tiM  latter  reports.  Taatgi^  c  64.  p.  289.  and  a  60.  p.  256.  Snurigon, 
tome  l  591 — 698.  loaavigabilitj,  when  duly  eatabliahed,  constitutes  a  total  lo«8, 
and  a  right  to  abandoo.  When  it  is  establie^ed  hy  aa  official  survey  and  report, 
{jproekt  verbauXf)  it  creates  a  pruumptio  JurU  of  ionaTigability,  by  a  peril  of  the 
sea»  against  the  insurer,  and  which  he  may  contndict;  but  without  sudi  a  survey, 
which  is  required  bj  the  French  ordinances^  the  presumption  is  jwrit  et  de  jure 
against  the  insured,  tiiat  the  innavigability  proceeded  from  inherent  defects.  Eme- 
rigotit  tome  i  677. 

•  Wood  V.  L.  <fe  E.  Ins.  Company,  6  Ma»9.  Hep.  479.  Peele  v.  liCercfaaots'  Ins. 
Company,  8  Maton^M  Rep,  42,  48, 44^ 

i»  Bainbridge  t.  Neilson,  10  EaUt  Bep.  829.  Patterson  t.  Ritchie.  4  Maide  is 
Selw.  894. 

•  2  Dow'8  Rep,  474. 

'  Holdsworth  T.  Wise,  7  Barm9.S  Oren.  794.  It  was  there  held,  that  if  a  ship 
has  been  once  necessarily  abandoned,  the  owners  may  recover  for  a  total  loss, 
though  she  is  afterwards  recovered  and  brought  into  port  This  was  coming  to  the 
tme  and  sound  doctrine  on  the  subject    See,  also,  Nay  lor  v.  Taylor,  9  ibid,  718. 

•  Biadlie  t.  Katyhind  In&  Company,  12  PeUri  U.  8,  Rep.  878.  In  Peele  v. 
Suffi  Ins.  Company,  7  Pick.  Rep.  264,  it  was  held,  that  if  a  vessel  be  stranded  and 
abandoned  to  the  underwriters,  and  they  take  and  repair  her  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  her  value,  they  may  in  a  reasonable  time  return  her  to  the  owners 
without  their  consent  and  esonenite  themselves.  A  contrary  doctrine  was  held  in 
Peele  v.  Merchants'  Ins.  Company,  2  JUaton,  eupra^  and  the  French  law  is  dearly 
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^325  donment,  *and  not  upon  the  state  of  the  informa- 
tion received.*  The  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
Ha/mUton  v.  Mendea^  was  very  destitute  of  precision  on  this 
point,  and  the  American  rule  is  founded  on  principles  of 
equity  and  public  convenience.  The  opposing  doctrine,  said 
a  great  authori1y,i>  appeared  to  trench  very  much  upon  the 
true  principles  of  abandonment,  and  not  to  be  supported  by 
very  exact  or  cogent  analogies.  The  court  of  session  in 
Scotland  even  went  so  far  as  to  consider  the  right  to  abandon 
to  depend  merely  upon  the  information  at  the  time,  and  that 
if  the  right  be  exercised  Jxma  fide  upon  the  state  of  fiacts 
received,  the  transaction  was  closed  and  definitive,  and  was 
not  to  be  opened  or  disturbed  by  any  subsequent  event,  or  any 
event  of  which  the  intelligence  subsequently  arrived.  <^ 
*326  ^^There  is  a  material  difference  between  an  insurance 
on  ship  and  on  cargo,  and  some  confusion  is  introduced 
by  blending  the  cases ;  but  the  essential  principles  of  abandon- 
ment, with  some  variation,  apply  equally  to  each.  (1)    A  total 


otherwise  id  a  case  proper  for  aboodoDineDt,  aod  abaDdoDmeDt  duly  made.  Bmer^ 
igon,  Traiti  de%  Aw,  tome  il  195.  Poihier,  Traiti  dn  Au.  n.  188.  Pardtnui, 
Oours  dt  Dmii  Com.  tome  iii.  d.  854. 

•  Church  y.  BedieDt^  1  Coined  Caiu  in  JSrrar,  21.  Depaa  t.  Ocean  loi.  Com- 
pany, 6  Cown*9  Rep,  68.  Dutilh  T.  Gatli£f,  4  DaUoft  Rep.  446.  ManhaU  y. 
Delaware  Id&  Company,  2  Wtuli.  dt.  Rep.  54.  4  Oraneh,  202.  Rhinelander  ▼. 
Ids.  Company  of  PennBylvama,  4  Ormuh't  Rep.  29.  Lee  ▼.  Boardman,  8  i/oM- 
Rep.  288.  Wood  r.'L.AK.  Ina.  Company,  6  ibid»  479.  Adams  t.  Delaware  Ina 
Company,  8  Sinn.  Rep.  287.  Peele  t.  Merchants'  Ina  Company,  8  Ma$09C%  Rep. 
27.  Msiyland  and  Ph.  Ins.  Company  t.  Bathurst,  5  GUI  dt  Johne.  169.  Bndlie 
y.  Maryland  Ins.  Company,  12  Petere,  878. 

^  Story,  Jn  8  Maaon'^  Rep.  87. 

•  Smith  y.  Robertson,  2  Dowe  Rep,  474.  In  the  opinion  in  Feele  T.  Merchants* 
Ina  Company,  aupra,  822,  it  was  obseryed  by  the  court;  in  reference  to  the  definitiye 
nature  of  an  abandonment,  when  once  duly  made,  that  it  was  *'no  slight  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  doctrine^  that  it  stands  approyed  by  the  cautions 
learning  of  Valin,  the  moral  perspicacity  of  Pothier^  and  the  practical  and  saga- 
cious judgment  of  Emerigon.**  But  an  obeeryation  of  Fo/tfi,  in  the  place  referred 
to,  makes  me  doubt  whether  he  merited  the  eulogy,  in  respect  to  that  pomt;  for 
he  says,  that  though  there  should  be  information  of  a  lota  juatifyimff  an  abandon' 
ment,  yet,  if  the  ship  should  be  repaired  by  the  care,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 


(1)  **  An  insaranee  on  goods  Is  a  contract  to  Indemnify  the  assured  Tor  anj  loss  he  may  i 
tain  l>y  Me  goods  h&Uiff  prevented  by  tKeperile  ofiKe  eeaeftem  orrMng  in  (htfety  at  tKeirport 
<^  deettnattonP  9  Arnold  on  Ihe,  1119.  Oologan  t.  London  AsBorsBce  Co.  6  MatOe  d  & 
.Rep.«». 
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loss  of  cargo  may  be  effected,  not  merely  by  destruction,  but, 
in  very  spiecial  cases,  by  a  permanent  incapacity  of  the  ship 
to  perfonn  the  voyage,  as  when  it  produces  a  destruction  of  the 
contemplated  adventure.  A  loss  of  the  voyage  for  the  season, 
or  a  case  of  retardation  only,  unless  the  cargo  be  of  a  perish- 
able nature,  does  not  amount  to  a  total  loss  of  the  cargo.^  It 
is  only  in  particular  cases  that  the  loss  of  the  voyage  will  be 
a  ground  of  abandonment  of  the  cargo.  The  goods  are  not  so 
necessarily  connected  with  the  ship,  that  if  the  ship  be  lost, 
there  must  of  course  bo  a  loss  of  voyage  with  respect  to 
the  goods.  In  Oemon  v.  Royal  JSasoha/nge  Assurcmcey^  the 
ship  was  forced  back  by  stress  of  weather,  and  the  cargo 
found  to  be  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  in  a  state  to  send  on, 
and  an  abandonment  was  held  good.  There  must  be  an  ac- 
tual total  loss,  or  one  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  to  justify 
an  abandonment  of  the  cargo.®  In  Hudson  v.  Hcvrrison^^  it 
was  admitted  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  deduce  any  general 
rule  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  insured  has  a 
right  to  abandon  the  cargo.  It  is  a  very  entangled  branch  of 
the  law  of  insurance.  If  the  ship  has  been  lost,  and  the  cargo 
materially  damaged,  the  cases  and  text  writers  vary  as  to  the 
right  of  the  insured  to  abandon,  or  whether  he  must  send  on 
the  goods  when  half  is  saved,  or  a  third,  or  a  quarter.®  The 
doctrine  of  the  old  cases,  that  the  insured  may  abandon 
when  the  voyage  is  *lost,  is  narrowed.  Every  such  *327 
loss  will  not  justify  it.    A  retardation  is  not  suffi- 


iosiirer,  he  thinks  the  insorer  woald  have  a  right  to  compel  the  insured  to  receiye 
back  the  vessel  and  cargo,  notwithstandlDg  the  abandonmeot^  and  put  up  with  the 
payment  of  a  partial  loss.  Ta/tfi's  Own.  tome  il  144,  or  lib.  8.  tit  6.  art.  60.  That 
opinion  of  Vailin  I  take  to  be  heresy  in  American  law,  and  it  is  pointedly  con- 
demned by  Mmmgon,  tome  ii  196. 

»  Anderson  y.  Wallis,  2  MauU  4s  Stlw.  240.    Ererth  r.  Smith,  t^tdL  278.    Mere 
retardation  of  the  Toyage  by  a  peril  insured  against^  unless  it  produces  a  total  inca- 
pacity of  the  ship  to  perform  the  voyage,  does  not  constitute  a  technical  total  loss 
'  of  the  ship.    Bradlie  y.  The  Maryland  Ins.  Company,  12  Petert^  Rep,  878. 
^  6  Taunt,  Rep,  888. 

•  Anderson  y.  Wallis,  2  MauU  df  Bdw,  240.  Hunt  v.  Royal  Exchange  Ass. 
Company,  5  ibid,  47.  Wilson  y.  Royal  Ezebange  Ass.  Company,  2  Oomph,  N,  P. 
Rep.  624, 

^  8  Brod,  A  Sing,  97. 

•  See  eupra,  212,  218.  821,  note,  when  it  is  or  is  not  the  duty  of  the  master  to 
send  on  the  cargo  by  another  yesseL 
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cient.  (1)  If  the  profits  be  reduced  one  half,  it  was  said  the 
owner  was  not  bound  to  prosecute  the  voyage ;  but  every 
case  seems  to  rest  upon  its  own  circumstances. 

When  a  case  proper  for  abandonment  exists,  and  it  be  duly 
made,"^  the  underwriter  cannot  intercept  the  exercise  of  the 
right,  and  destroy  its  effect,  by  an  offer  to  pay  the  amount  of 
the  repairs.  In  a  case  proper  for  abandonment,  the  insured 
may  stand  upon  his  rights,  uncontrolled  by  the  underwriter, 
for  the  option  to  abandon  rests  with  him,  and  not  with  the 
other  party.  K  by  his  acts  and  interference  he  shows  that  he 
intends  to  act  as  oumer^  and  elects  to  repair,  he  loses  his 
right  to  abandon,  or  it  is  a  waiver  of  it  if  made.^  (2)  He  may 
elect  to  repair  the  damage  at  the  expense  of  the  insurer,  even 
if  it  amounts  to  the  whole  value  of  the  ship ;«  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  not  obliged,  against  his  consent,  to  take  the 
remnants  and  surpluses  of  a  lost  voyage,  and  claim  under  the 
poUcy  the  average  or  expenses  incurred  by  the  calamity. 
This  is  the  more  recent,  and,  I  think,  the  more  solid  doctrine 
on  the  subject,  and  it  is  enforced  with  great  strength  in  the 
case  of  JPede  v.  Merchcmts^  Insurance  Compcmy^^  which  has 
fiiUy  investigated  and  explained  all  the  prominent  points  un- 
der this  interesting  title  in  the  law  of  insurance. 

In  Pole  V.  Fitzgercdd^^  decided  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  on  error  from  the  K.  B., 
it  was  held,  after  great  discussion  and  consideration,  that  on 
an  insurance  of  a  ship  for  a  voyage,  it  was  not  sufficient  that 
the  voyage  be  lost,  if  the  ship  was  safe.  It  was  declared,  that 
the  insurance  was  of  the  ship,  and  not  of  tlie  voyage,  and  the 
decision  was  affirmed  in  tibe  House  of  Lords,  notwithstanding 


*  To  render  ao  abaDdonmeDt  effectual,  it  is  held  that  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
ship  must  be  stated  in  the  letter  of  abandonment,  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurer. 

'         Hazard  y.  N.  E.  Marine  Ins.  Oompany,  1  8umr^,  218. 

>>  Dickey  y.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Company,  4  Owfen,  222.    S.  0.  8  Wendell,  668.    Ck>lnmb. 
Ins.  Company  y.  Ashby,  1  Fetere*  U,  8.  Rep,  189. 
^  Story,  J.,  in  Humphreys  y.  Union  Ins.  Company,  8  Jfoson,  486. 
'  8  MoMon,  27. 

•  WiUet^  Rep,  641. 

(1)  Narara  t.  Haddon,  C.  P.  J!fo^.  Law  Journal  S,  181,  Jan.,  1860. 
(S)  In  the  case  of  Blckey  t.  Amertcan  Iiuk  Co.,  ftill  repaire  by  the  master  were  held  to  take 
/*     away  the  right  of  abandonment;  bnt  in  Saorez  y.  The  6im  Hat  Ina.  Ca  8  Sand/»  (.Law)  B, 
482,  it  WM  held,  that  partial  repairs  made  by  the  master,  to  carry  hia  Teasel  to  another  port  for 
'^   i      ftallrepaiiB,  did  not  impair  the  light  of  abandonment 


y 


f 


\ 
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Lord  Mansfield  made  a  very  strong  argument  against  it  in 
his  character  of  counsel.*  After  Lord  Mansfield  came  into 
the  Court  of  E.  B.,  he  introduced  and  established 
*the  doctrine  which  he  had  maintained  as  counsel,  *328 
tibat  on  the  insurance  of  a  ship  for  a  specified  voyage, 
a  loss  of  either  the  ship,  or  the  voyage,  was  the  same  thing, 
and  justified  an  abandonment.  This,  according  to  Lord  El- 
don,**  was  an  act  of  the  King's  Bench,  reversing  a  judgment 
of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
case  of  Fitzgerald  v.  PoU^  after  having  slept  unnoticed  and 
disregarded  for  half  a  century,  was  mentioned  with  respect, 
first  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New-York,®  and  then  in  Had- 
hinsan  v.  Hobmsoriy^  and  more  recently  by  Lord  EUenbo- 
rough,®  who  intimated,  that  the  loss  of  the  voyage  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  that  it  was  well  to 
resort  to  the  good  sense  of  the  judgment  in  Pole  v.  Pitz- 
gerald,  to  purify  the  mind  of  those  generalities.  It  is  settled, 
that  a  loss  of  the  voyage  as  to  the  cargo,  is  not  a  loss  of  the 
voyage  as  to  the  ship,  for  a  policy  on  a  ship  is  an  insurance 
of  the  ship  for  the  voyage,  and  not  an  insurance  on  the  ship 
and  the  voyage.^  And,  under  this  qualification,  I  apprehend 
the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Manning  v.  Jfewnham  to  be  the 
established  doctrine,  that  if  the  ship  be  prevented  by  a  peril 
within  the  policy  from  proceeding  on  her  voyage,  and  be  ir- 
reparably injured,  and  the  voyage  be  thereby  lost,  it  is  a 
total  loss  of  ship,  fi-eight  and  cargo,  provided  no  other  ship 
can  be  procured  to  carry  on  the  cargo.?  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  extreme  variety  and  apparent  conflict  of 
many  of  the  cases  on  this  subject  of  abandonment,  are  enough 
to  justify  the  complaint  of  Lord  Eldon,  that  there  is  as  much 
uncertainty  on  this,  as  on  any  other  branch  of  the  law. 

*It  is  understood  to  be  a  fixed  rule,  that  if  the  ship    *829 
be  so  injured  by  perils  as  to  require  repairs  to  the  ex- 


•  6  Bro.  P,  a  137—142.  ^  1  Dow'*  Rep.  869.     2  Ibid.  411. 
«  1  John$,  Cas.  809. 

^  ZBo^A  Pull.  888. 

•  2  Mcntle  <k  8elw,  298. 

'  Alexander  y.  Baltimore  Ida.  Oompaoy,  4  Oraneh's  Bep.  870.    See,  aho,  1 
Ma9on*9  Bep,  848. 
K  Oandi^M  Marahalf,  685,  686. 
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tent  of  more  than  half  her  value  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  the 
insnred  may  abandon ;  (1)  for  if  ship  or  cargo  be  damaged  so 
as  to  diminish  their  value  above  half,  they  are  said  to  be  con- 
structively lost.  The  rule  came  fipom  the  French  law,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  Le  Omdon^^  where  it  is  applied 
to  the  case  of  goods ;  and  in  respect  to  both  ship  and  cargo, 
the  rule  has  been  incorporated  into  the  American  jurispru- 
dence.** There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  the  text- 
books, as  to  the  right  to  abandon,  when  a  part  only  of  the 
property  insured  is  damaged  above  a  moiety,  or  lost,  and  this 
will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  insured.  K  the 
insurance  be  upon  different  kinds  of  goods  indiscriminately, 
or  as  one  entire  parcel,  it  is  then  an  insurance  upon  an  inte- 
gral subject,  and  an  abandonment  of  part  only  cannot  be 
made.  But  if  the  articles  be  separately  specified  and  valued, 
it  has  been  considered  so  far  in  the  nature  of  a  distinct  insu- 
rance  on  each  parcel,  that  the  insured  was  allowed  to  recover 
as  for  a  total  loss  of  the  damaged  parcel,  when  damaged  above 
a  moiety  in  value.  Mr.  FhilUps  has  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  this  distinction  be  well  founded.  The  rule  was  taken 
from  the  French  treatises,  and  unless  the  different  sorts  of 
cargo  be  so  distinctly  separated  and  considered  in  the  policy, 
as  to  make  it  analogous  to  distinct  insurances  on  dis- 
*330  tinct  parcels,  there  *cannot  be  a  separate  abandon- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  cargo  insured.^ 


•  Condy,  c  7.  art.  1.  9. 

^  ValinU  Ccm,  tome  ii.  101.  Pothier,  det  At*,  d.  121.  Code  de  CommercefUt 
869.  Gardioer.  y.  Smith,  1  Johns,  Cat.  141.  Dickey  y.  N.  T.  Ins.  C!ompany,  4 
CowtfCt  Rtp.  222.  Marcardia  y.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Company,  9  CraneKt  Rep,  89. 
Ludlow  y.  Columbian  Ins.  Company,  1  Johnt,  Rep.  886.  Peters  y.  Phoenix  los. 
Company,  3  8erg.  ds  Rawie,  26.  Wood  y.  L.  and  E.  Ins.  Company,  6  Mast.  Rep. 
479.  Story,  J.,  8  MatofCs  Rep,  69.  The  loss  must  exceed  one  half  of  the  goods 
insnred,  or  the  gross  amount  paid  for  them.  Budd  y.  Union  In&  Company,  4 
ItCardt  Rep.  1.  In  Hall  y.  Ocean  Ins.  Company,  21  Pick.  472,  it  was  held,  that 
in  making  the  estimate  to  ascertain  whether  the  loss  was  technically  total,  or  to 
the  amount  of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  sum  insured,  including  the  premium,  items 
which  should  be  carried  to  the  account  of  general  ayerage  are  not  to  be  included. 

•  Guerlain  y.  Columbian  Ins.  Company,  7  Johns,  Rep,  627.  Deidericks  y.  Com. 
Ins.  Company,  10  iUd.  284.  Cond^ft  MarthaU^  600.  2  Phillips  on  Insurmee, 
f 

(1)  It  has  been  held,  fhat  (he  addittODsl  ezpenie  of  reptin,  hj  reason  of  the  decayed  state  o 
the  ship,  to  not  to  be  exelnded  in  detaimining  (he  right  of  abandonment    PhUIipe  t.  Nalme,  4 
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• 

The  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  rule,  "  one  half  of  the  i 
value,"  has  been  held  to  be,  tibe  half  of  the  general  market  r  "*" 
value  of  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  and  not  her/ 
Talne  for  any  particular  voyage  or  pmpose.'    The  expense  of/ 
the  repairs  at  the  port  of  necessity,  including  the  expense  of 
getting  the  ship  afloat,  if  stranded,  is  the  true  test  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  injury,  and  such  sum  is  to  be  taken 
as  will  fully  reinstate  the  vessel,  and,  in  general,  with  the 
same  kind  of  materials  of  which  she  was  composed  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster.    It  has  also  been  considered  that  the  three 
objects  of  insurance,  vessel,  cargo  and  freight,  stand  on  the 
same  ground  as  to  a  total  loss  by  a  deterioration  of  more  than 
one  half  of  the  valued 

In  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  ship,  and  the  quantum  of 
expense  or  injury,  di£Sculties  have  arisen,  and  they  were 
fully  discussed,  and  very  clearly  explained,  in  Pede  v.  Mer- 
ohdrUs^  Insurance  Oom/pamy.^  The  valuation  in  the  policy 
is  conclusive  in  case  of  a  total  loss ;  but  in  some  respects  it  is 
inapplicable  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantum  of 
injury  in  case  of  a  partial  loss  of  goods.  The  rule  in  that  case 
is,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  injury  by  the  difference  between 
the  gross  proceeds  of  the  sound  and  damaged  goods.^ 
*This  is  also  the  true  rule  as  to  the  ship,  though  there  *331 
is  greater  difficulty  in  the  application.  The  value  of 
the  ship  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  accident,  is  the  true 
basis  of  calculation.^    And  with  respect  to  the  arbitrary  and 


870.  Valyn,  tome  il  108.  PoUUer,  h.  t  Noa.  121. 181, 182.  JSmmgan,  tome  u, 
214.  Le  Ghndon,  c  7.  sec.  8,  9.  In  SetoD  y.  Delaware  Ina  Gompanj,  2  Woifu 
Cir,  Rep,  176,  it  was  held,  that  a  partial  loss  of  an  entire  cargo,  by  sea  damage,  if 
amoontiiig  to  more  than  half,  might,  under  drcmnstances,  be  converted  into  a  tecfa- 
nical  total  loss ;  but  not  if  a  ditHnet  part  of  the  cargo  be  destrojed,  and  the  yoj- 
age  be  not  thereby  broken  np. 

»  As  the  tme  basis  of  the  Talnation  is  the  Talue  of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster,  if  after  the  damage  is  or  might  be  repaired,  the  ship  is  not,  or  would  not 
be  worth,  at  the  place  of  repaus,  double  the  coat  of  repairs,  it  is  a  technical  total 
loss.    Bradlie  t.  The  Maryland  Ins.  Company,  12  PeUre^  878. 

^  Center  t.  American  1^  Company,  7  OowetCe  Hep,  664.  4  Wendell^  46.  S.  C. 
Sewall  T.  United  SUtes  Ins.  Company,  1 1  Pick.  90.     • 

•  S  Ma$on*9  Rep.lO—IS. 

'  Johnson  y.  Sheddon,  2  Eatfe  Rep,  681. 

•  Patapseo  Ins.  Company  t.  Sonthgate,  6  Peterif  U,  8,  Rep.  604.  Ihe  yaloation 
in  the  policy,  at  the  home  port,  or  in  the  genial  market  of  other  ports,  constitutes 
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fluctuating  rule  as  to  the  allowance  of  one  third  new  for  old, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  application  in  cases  of  partial  loss ; 
but  such  a  deduction  is  not  allowed,  and  does  not  apply  to 
cases  of  total  loss.*  The  reason  of  this  allowance  to  the  un- 
derwriter,  of  one  third  of  the  expense  of  the  reparations,  is 
on  account  of  the  better  condition  in  which  the  ship  is  put  by 
them,  than  she  was  when  insured,  and  the  owner,  when  he 
comes  again  into  tibe  possession  of  his  vessel,  receives  the 
benefit  of  the  repairs.  But  neither  the  reason  of  the  rule, 
nor  the  rule  itself,  applies  to  the  case  of  a  ship  suffering  a 
partial  loss  on  her  first  voyage,  when  she  is  new,  and  cannot 
be  made  better  by  repairs.  ^  (1)  The  half  value  which  author- 
izes an  abandonment,  is  half  the  sum  which  the  ship,  if  re- 
paired, would  be  worth,  without  any  such  deduction.^ 


no  iDgredieDt  io  ascertaiDiDg  whether  the  iojuiy  bj  the  disaster  is  more  than  one 
half  of  the  vessel  or  not  Bradlie  y.  The  Maryland  Ine.  Oompany,  12  Peters,  378 
This  decision,  prononnced  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  was  in  conformity  with  the  doo- 
trioe  declared  by  him  in  the  case  of  Peele  y.  The  Merchants'  Ins.  Company,  3  Ma- 
9<m*9  Rep,  27 ;  but  a  different  rule  has  been  adopted  in  Massachusetts  and  New- 
York,  in  avowed  contradiction  to  the  decision  in  the  federal  court  It  is  held,  in  the 
courts  in  those  states^  that  tihe  value  of  the  vessel,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
and  inserted  in  the  policy,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  true  value,  in  determining  whether 
the  repairs  could  exceed  half  her  value,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  abandon- 
ment; and  that  it  governs,  as  well  when  the  assured  claims  for  a  technical  total 
loss,  as  when  he  claims  for  a  loss  by  a  total  destruction  of  the  ship;  and  further, 
that  in  determining  the  same  question,  the  deduction  of  one  third  new  for  old  was 
to  be  made  from  the  estimated  amount  of  the  repairs.  Deblois  v.  The  Ocean  Ins. 
Company,  Id  Pick,  Rep»  812.  American  Ins.  Company  v.  Ogden,  20  WetMl^ 
287.  297—300. 

*  Peele  v.  The  Merchants'  Ins.  Company,  2  Ma»on*$  Rep.  28.  78 — ^77. 

^  In  Pirie  v.  Steele,  8  Oarr.  A  Pai/ne,  200,  it  was  a  matter  of  dispute  when  a 
vessel  may  be  said  to  be  on  her  first  voyage.  Lord  Abinger  thought  the  best 
method  was  to  make  the  deduction  of  one  third  new  for  old  depend  upon  the  age 
of  the  ship,  to  be  specified  in  the  policy. 

•  Dupuy  v.  IT.  Ins.  Company,  3  Johns.  Cos.  182.  C<mtra,  Smith  v.  Bell,  2 
Coined  Cases  in  Error,  168.  Coolidge  v.  Gloucester  In&  Company,  15  Mass.  Rep, 
841.  Peele  v.  Marine  Ins.  Company,  3  Mason's  Rep.  76,  77.  Williams  v.  Sufiblk 
Ins.  Company,  8  Swnner,  270.  The  extent  of  loss,  in  the  case  of  a  ship,  says  Bon- 
lay  Paty,  is  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  value  in  the  policy  witih  the  value  at 
the  place  of  loss,  and  not  with  the  amount  of  the  expense  requisite  to  repair. 
Cours  de  Droit  Com.  tome  iv.  262. 


(1)  In  the  United  States,  the  dedootioii  is  made  vbether  the  vessel  be  new  or  old ;  on  her 
first  or  any  snbseqaent  voyage.  Bee  post,  p.  [889.]  See,  also,  Onok  v.  Commonwealth  Ins.  C<k 
^lPick.B.4S6.   Nlcketov.  Maine  Fin  &  Mar.  Ins.  Go.  11  iToM.  JZ.  268. 
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Upon  a  valid  abandonment,  either  of  the  vessel  or  of  the 
cargo  insured,  the  master  becomes  the  agent  of  the  insurer, 
and  the  insured  is  not  bound  by  his  subsequent  acts  unless  he 
adopts  them.*    The  owner  or  insured,  equally  with  the  mas-^ 
ter,  becomes  the  agent  of  the  insurer  on  abandonment,  and  he  \ 
cannot  purchase  in  the  property  on  his  own  account,  without  [^ 
the  consent  of  his  principals ;  and  if  he  does,  it  revokes  the  / 
abandonment,  and  turns  the  total  into  a  partial  loss.^    It  is 
the  duty  of  the  master,  resulting  £rom  his  situation,  to  act 
with  good  faith,  and  care  and  diligence,  for  the  protec- 
tion and  recovery  of  the  property,  for  *the  benefit  of    *882 
whom  it  may  eventually  concern.    The  master  of  an 
insured  ship  injured  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  not  compe- 
tent to  complete  the  voyage,  may  sell  her  in  a  case  of  neces- 
sity, as  when  the  ship  is  in  a  place  in  which  she  cannot  be 
repaired ;  or  the  expense  of  repairing  her  will  be  extravagant, 
and  exceed  her  value ;  or  when  he  has  no  moneys  in  his 
possession,  and  is  not  able  to  raise  any.^  (1)    In  cases  of  cap- 
ture he  is  bound,  if  a  neutral,  to  remain  and  assert  his  claim 
until  condemnation,  or  the  recovery  be  hopless.^    His  wages, 
and  those  of  the  crew,  are  a  charge  on  the  owner,  and  ulti- 
mately, in  case  of  recovery,  to  be  borne  as  a  general  average 
by  all  parties  in  interest ;  and  if  the  abandonment  be  ac- 
cepted, the  underwriter  becomes  owner  for  the  voyage,  and  in 
that  character  liable  for  the  seamen's  wages,  and  entitled  to 
the  freight  subsequenfly' earned.®    If  the  master  purchases  in 


>  2  PhUUps  on  Int.  489.  449.     1  Johni<m*9  R,  614.    9  lb.  21.    IS  lb.  451.    4 
PeUrif  R.  89.    Natchez  Ina  Ca  y.  StaDton,  2  Sm^det  dt  MarthalVt  Miss.  R.  840. 
k  Robertson  v.  Western  M.  <b  F.  Ins.  CompAoj,  19  Louis.  R.  227. 

•  Soames  t.  Sugrue,  4  Oarr.  A  Payne,  276. 

'  Marsha]!  y.  Union  Ins.  Company,  2  Wash.  dr.  Rep.  462.  The  duty  of  the 
mariners  is  the  same.  The  Saratoga,  2  OaUis.  Rep.  164.  Brown  t.  Lull,  2  /Stun- 
fMT,  448. 

•  Hammond  r.  Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Company,  4  Mason's  Rep.  196.    It    1 
has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  underwriter,  after  an  accepted  abandonment,     \ 

(1)  If  the  ship  Insorod  exlat  In  specie,  and  eren  tbongli  the  expense  would  be  so  great  that  no 
pmdent  man  would  repair  her,  a  sale  withont  an  abandonment  will  not  entiUe  the  Insoied 
to  reeorer  An*  a  total  lo«.  Amertean  Ins.  Oo.  t.  Franda,  9  Airy«k  J2. 890.  Batsee Knight 
r.VsiSh,  Law  Journal  Sep.  ^h.  p.  fM,  Deo.,  18S0,    Mntnal  Salbty  Ins.  Oo.  ▼.  0ohen,9OiWs 

There  is  no  raoh  lew  known  In  insoranee  Uw  as  a  m20  ^  a«  «M<<«-,  mdeii  it  be  bairatroos. 
Knight  T.  Faith,  supra. 


I 
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the  vessel,  or  ransoms  her,  tibe  insurer  will  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  purchase  or  composition ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  insured  affirms  the  purchase  of  the  master,  it  will 
be  at  the  option  of  the  insurer  a  waiver  of  the  abandonment. 
The  insurer  can  accept  of  the  repurchase  of  the  master,  as 
his  constructive  agent,  and  affirm  the  act,  or  he  may  leave  it 
to  fall  upon  the  master.^ 

The  assured  has  the  right  of  abandoning  the  freight  when 
there  has  been  a  constructive  total  loss  of  the  ship ;  and  he 
has  sustained  a  total  loss  of  the  freight,  if  he  abandons  the 
ship  to  the  underwriters  on  the  ship,  when  the  case  justifies 
it,  (1)  for  after  such  abandonment,  he  has  no  longer  the  means 

of  earning  the  freight,  or  of  receiving  it  if  earned,  for  the 
*388    freight  goes  to  the  underwriters  on  the  ship>    But  *it 

has  been  a  very  controverted  question,  whether  an 
abandonment  of  the  ship  transferred  the  freight  in  whole  or 
in  part.  It  was  finally  settled  in  the  jurisprudence  of  New- 
Tork  and  of  Massachusetts,  and  adopted  as  the  true  rule  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Massachusetts,  that 
on  an  accepted  abandonment  of  the  ship,  the  freight  earned 
previous  to  the  disaster  was  to  be  retained  by  the  owner, 
or  his  representative,  the  insurer  on  the  freight,  and  appor- 
tioned pro  rata  itmeria  ;  and  that  the  freight  subsequently 
earned  went  to  the  insurer  on  the  ship.<^    In  the  case  of  Armr 


I 


is  botmd,  in  his  new  character  of  owner,  to  go  on  and  complete  the  Tojage.  In 
Case  T.  Davidson,  6  Maule  A  Belts.  89,  HoLroyd,  J.,  was  of  opinion,  that  he  was 
under  no  such  obligation  to  the  freighter,  whose  rights  as  owner  of  the  goods  were 
personal,  lying  in  contract  with  the  ship-owner,  and  not  running  trith  the  thip. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jlutice  Putnam,  to  the  same  effect^  in  Cooii3ge  t. 
Gloucester  Marine  los.  Company,  16  Mcm.  Rep,  848.  The  underwriter  cannot 
daim  salvage  property  unless  there  has  been  an  abandonment  of  the  property 
made  and  accepted.    The  Ship  Heniy  Ewbank,  1  Sumner,  400. 

^  Saidler  &  Craig  y.  Church,  dted  in  2  Coined  Jtep.  286.  United  Ins.  Company 
y.  Robinson,  ibid,  280.  Jumel  y.  Marine  In&  Company,  7  Johns,  Rep,  412.  Wil- 
lard  y.  Dorr,  8  Ma$on*»  Rep,  161.    Bculay  Paiy,  tome  iy.  809,  810. 

**  Benson  y.  Chapman,  6  Manning  ds  Granger,  810. 

*  United  Ins.  Company  y.  Lenox,  1  Johne,  Com,  877.     2  Rnd,  448.     Davy  y. 


Cl)  Theeontnotof  tusuraioeiipo&fMfl^t  wlUbe  oonBtned  independently  of  the  Inlereat  of 
the  iDfored  or  nnderwftten  on  the  ceis& 

If  the  Teasel  is  in  a  eondltlon  to  eairy  on  the  cargo,  or  If  another  yesMl  can  be  procured,  the 
caigo  mnst  be  carried  on.  Hogg  v.  Augiuta  Ina.  and  Banlring  OOb  T  Eow.  B,  60B.  Hon  ▼. 
Smith,  LcM  JowmdLSep,  0.  P.  p.  220,  Jan.,  1860. 
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Toyd  y.  Union  Inaurcmce  Conypcmy^^  the  question  was  raised, 
but  left  undecided,  whether  the  entire,  or  only  a  pro  rata 
freight,  in  snch  a  case,  went,  on  abandonment,  to  the  insurer 
of  the  ship.  This  litigated  question  has  now  been  set- 
tled in  England ;  and  in  Case  v.  Dcimd%on^  where  *ship  *834 
and  freight  were  separately  insured,  and  each  subject 
abandoned  as  for  a  total  loss,  it  was  adjudged  that  the  aban- 
donment of  the  ship  transferred  the  freight  as  an  incident  to 
the  ship,  and  that  an  abandonment  was  equivalent  to  a  sale 
of  the  ship  to  the  abandonee.*^  The  French  jurisprudence  on 
this  subject  has  been  equally  embarrassing  and  unsettled. 
The  ordinance  of  1681  had  no  textual  regulation  relative  to 
freight,  in  cases  of  abandonment  It  was  left  to  the  decisions 
of  the  tribunals,  and  they  denied  to  the  insurer  on  the  ship 
any  freight  for  the  goods  saved.  Yalin  exposed  the  error,^ 
and  maintained  that  freight  on  abandonment,  whether  paid 
in  advance  or  not,  ought  to  go  to  the  insurer.  In  1778,  it 
was  settled  at  Marseilles,  under  the  sanction  of  Emerigon, 
that  freight  was  an  accessory  to  the  ship ;  and  in  abandoning 
the  ship,  the  freight  acquired  during  the  voyage  went  with 
it<)    The  ordinance  of  1779  followed  that  doctrine,  and  de- 

Hallet,  8  Oidnei  Rep.  20.  Marine  Ids.  Company  y.  United  Ins.  Oompany,  9 
Johfu,  Rep.  1 86.  Coolidge  v.  Gloacester  Ifarine  Ins.  Oompany,  16  Maee.  Rep,  841 . 
Hammand  y.  Essex  Fire  and  Manne  Ins.  Company,  4  Maaon*B  Rep.  196.  So,  in 
the  case  of  a  mortgage  of  a  ship  whilst  at  sea,  and  possession  taken  under  it,  the 
aocming  freight  passes  to  the  mortgagee,  as  incident  to  the  ship.  Dean  y.  ATQhie, 
12  B.  Moore,  186. 

>  8  Btfifu^f  Rep.  487. 

^  6  Mavle  dt  8elw.  79.  S.  C.  affirmed  on  error,  2  Brod.  <k  Bing.  879.  In  this 
case  the  underwriter  claimed  and  recoyered  the  entire  freight^  and  no  distinction 
was  made  between  the  freight  arising  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  loss,  or  prior 
and  subsequent  to  the  abandonment 

•  Mr.  Benecke,  PrindpUe  of  Indemnity,  408,  after  giving  an  interesting  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  question,  condndes  that  the  insurer  on  the  freight,  in  case  of 
an  abandonment  of  that  also,  will  still  haye  a  personal  claim  on  the  owner  for  the 
freight  subsequently  earned,  and  which,  but  for  the  abandonment^  would  haye  be- 
longed to  him.  Though  the  decision  of  Lenox  and  United  Insurance  Company,  in 
New-York,  eupra,  888,  n.  6,  had  been  in  print  for  eighteen  or  twenty  year^  it 
seems  to  haye  been  entirely  unknown  to  the  English  courts,  and  to  Mr.  Benecke, 
in  1824,  though  he  has,  in  the  oonrse  of  his  work,  ransacked  the  local  laws  and 
ordinances  of  most  of  the  petty  as  well  as  great  oommerdal  states  and  cities  in 
Europe. 

'  Com,  liy.  8.  tit  6.    De»  iitfurofUM^  art  16. 

•  .fi)fi«rf^oii,  tome  iL  217 — 227. 
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clared  that  acquired  freight  already  earned  on  the  voyage, 
was  insurable,  and  did  not  go  with  tibe  ship  on  abandonment, 
but  that  the  future  freight  to  be  earned  on  the  goods  saved, 
would  go  to  the  insurer,  if  there  was  no  stipulation  to  the 

contrary  in  the  policy,  save  the  wages  of  seamen  and 
*335    bottomry  ♦liens.     The  new  code*  declared  that  the 

freight  of  goods  saved,  though  paid  in  advance,  went, 
upon  abandonment,  to  the  insurer  on  the  ship.  The  construc- 
tion given  to  the  code  by  the  Royal  Court  at  Eennes,  in  1822, 
in  the  case  of  Blaize  v.  Compwny  of  Gevheral  A88'UT(mc&  at 
ParU^  was,  that  the  future  freight  did  not  go  to  the  insurer 
on  the  ship,  but  only  the  freight  on  the  goods  saved  and  al- 
ready earned  at  the  time  of  the  loss.** 

(2.)  Of  the  adjustment  of  partial  losses. 

In  an  open  policy  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  actual  or 
market  value  of  the  subject  insured  is  to  be  estimated  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  risk.  The  object  of  in- 
quiry is,  the  true  value  of  the  subject  put  at  risk,  and  for 
which  an  indemnity  was  stipulated;  and  the  question  of 
total  or  partial  loss  does  not  turn  on  the  estimated  value,  in 
a  valued  policy,  but  upon  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  loss.<^  (1) 

There  are  two  kinds  of  indemnity  that  may  lawfully  be 
obtained  under  a  contract  of  insurance.  The  first  is,  to  pay 
what  the  goods  would  have  sold  for  if  they  had  reached  the 
place  of  destination ;  and  the  value  there  consists  of  the 
prime  cost  and  expenses  of  the  outfit,  the  freight  and  expenses 


^  Code  d«  Commerce,  art.  886. 

*>  Boulay  Paly,  tome  iv.  897 — 417. 

•  Young  y.  Turing,  2  Manning  dt  Granger,  508. 697. 601.  Tbe'qaeatioD  whether 
a  losB  be  total  or  partial  is,  whether,  in  the  condition  of  the  ship,  the  owner,  as  a 
man  of  prudence  and  discretion,  would,  under  the  circumstances,  if  uniosored,  hare 
sold  the  ship,  or  haye  endeayonred  to  get  her  off  and  repair  her.  Domett  y. 
Young,  1  Carr.  <k  M,  466.  S.  P.  A  partial  lou  is  frequently  termed  a  particular 
average,  in  distinction  from  a  general  average^  and  Mr.  Benecke  8ays»  Uiat  it  de- 
notes, in  general,  every  kind  of  expense  or  damage,  short  of  a  total  loss,  and  which 
is  to  be  borne  by  the  proprietor  of  the  particular  concern;  and  he  says  it  is  ex- 
pressive, and  ought  to  be  retained.    Stevens  dt  Benecke  on  Average,  by  Phillipe,  841. 


(1)  The  Law  Reporter  for  Feb.,  184S,  coatalns  an  elaborate  discanion  of  the  roles  of  aclUiut- 
meat  in  oases  of  partial  loss  on  profits. 
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at  the  port  of  delivery,  and  the  profit  or  loss  arising  from 
the  state  of  the  market    This  species  of  indemnity  puts  the 
insured  in  the  same  situation  as  if  no  loss  had  happened.    The    ^ 
other  kind  of  indemnity  is  to  pay  only  the  first  cost  of  the   ) 
goods,  or  the  market  ysdue  at  Uie  time  and  place  of  the  com-  j 
mencement  of  the  risk,  and  the  expenses  incurred ;  and  this  j 
places  the  insured  in  the  situation  he  was  before  he  undertook  j 
the  adventure.^    It  annuls  the  speculation,  and  excludes  the 
consideration  of  any  eventual  profit  or  loss.    The  first  kind 
of  insurance  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Benecke,^  more  con- 
formable to  the  nature  of  mercantile  transactions,  and  affords, 
in  every  case,  an  exact  indemnity ;  but  the  second 
kind  of  insurance  ^of  goods  is  the  one  in  practice  in    *336 
England  and  other  commercial  countries. ^^ 

llie  actual  or  market  value  at  the  port  of  departure  may 
frequently  be  different  from  the  invoice  price,  or  prime  cost, 
and  when  that  happens,  or  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred.^  In  Gahn  v.  Broome^^  the  invoice  price  was  adopted 
as  the  most  stable  and  certain  evidence  of  the  actual  value ; 
but  in  Ze  Hoy  v.  United  Ineurcmce  Com/pamy^^  the  invoice 
price  was  understood  to  be  equivalent  to  the  prime  cost,  and 
that  was  commonly  the  market  value  of  the  subject  at  the 
commencement  of  the  risk.  The  court,  in  that  case,  did  not 
profess  to  lay  down  any  general  rule,  but  they,  nevertheless, 
adopted  the  prime  cost  as  being  a  plain  and  simple,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  best  rule  by  which  to  test  the  value 
of  the  subject.    The  English  Court  of  Eing's  Bench,  in 


•  See  wkpTo^  274.  n.  bw  Marcheaaeau  y.  Tbe  Merchants'  los.  Co.  1  Jiolnn9on*9 
LouU  R.  488. 

^  Treatite  on  ths  Principles  of  Indemnity  in  Marine  Inmrance,  c.  1. 

*  The  underwriters,  io  cases  of  partial  loss,  have  nothiDg  to  do  with  remote  or 
oontiDgent  lossesp  Thej  have  Dothiog  to  do  with  bottomry  bonds  giveD  to  raise 
money  for  repairs,  though  they  must  bear  their  share  of  the  extra  expenses  of 
raising  the  money,  as  part  of  the  partial  loss.  They  are  not  bound  to  supply  funds 
in  a  foreign  port  for  repairs.  They  are  simply  bound  to  pay  the  partial  loss. 
Bradlie  ▼.  The  Maryland  Ins.  Oompany,  12  Petere,  ZlS,  In  Oriental  Bank  v.  Tre- 
mont  Ins.  Co.  4  Metcalf  i2. 1,  it  was  held,  that  interest  is  not  payable  on  a  polii^ 
of  insurance,  if  there  be  no  agreement  to  pay  interest^  or  the  insurer  be  not  in  de- 
fault in  payment 

'  Snell  T.  Delaware  Ins.  Company,  4  DoIUlm*  Rep,  480.    Carson  y.  Marine  Ins. 
Company,  2  Wath.  dr.  Rep.  468. 
•  1  Johne,  Cae,  120.  '  7  Johne,  Rep.  848. 
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Usher  V.  Ndble^^  pursued,  in  effect,  the  same  rule,  by  esti- 
mating a  loss  on  goods  in  an  open  policy,  at  the  invoice  price 
at  the  loading  port,  and  taking  with  that  the  premium  of  in- 
surance and  commission,  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation.^ 

K  goods  arrive  damaged  at  the  place  of  destination,  the 
way  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  damage,  either  in  open  or 
valued  policies,  is  to  compare  the  market  price,  or  gross 
amount  of  the  damaged  goods,  with  the  market  price  or 
gross  amount  at  which  the  same  goods  would  have  sold  if 
sound.<>  But  this  mode  of  adjustment  affords  no  per- 
*887  feet  indemnity  *to  the  insured,  for  he  has  to  pay  freight 
for  the  goods  as  if  they  were  sound,  and  which  freight 
he  cannot  recover  of  the  insurer.  Various  expedients  have 
been  suggested  to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  and  the  true 
one  is  to  insure  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  freight  and  charges 
at  the  port  of  delivery.^ 

We  have  seen,  in  a  former  lecture,*  that  an  adjustment  of 
a  general  average  at  a  foreign  port  is  conclusive ;  and  it  is 
\  equally  so  between  tibe  parties  to  the  policy,  and  between  the 
parties  in  interest  in  tibe  adventure/  It  is  the  rule  in  all  the 
foreign  countries  for  the  underwriter  to  be  bound  by  foreign 
adjustment' of  general  average,  unless  there  be  a  stipulation 
to  the  contrary  in  the  policies,  as  is  the  case  in  those  of  the 
insurance  companies  at  Paris.?  There  is  a  material  differ- 
ence between  the  adjustment  of  a  partial  loss,  and  of  a  gen- 
eral average,  since  the  former  is  adjusted  according  to  the 
value  at  the  time  and  place  of  departure  of  the  vessel,  and 


»  12  E<ixS%  Rep,  689. 

^  This  is  admitted  in  the  French  law  to  afford  all  the  iDdemmty  that  was  stipn- 
lated  hy  the  policy.  Boulay  Paiy,  tome  iv.  41,  42.  The  premium  of  insurance  is 
considered  as  part  of  the  value  of  the  goods. 

•  Lewis  Y.  Rucker,  2  Burr,  Rep,  1167.  Johnson  y.  Shedden,  2  JEcu^t  Rep,  681. 
Usher  y.  Noble,  12  iHd,  689.    Beneeke  on  Indemnity^  426. 

•  Beneeke  on  Indemnity,  Vl — 26. 

•  Ante,  lee  47,  p.  [244.] 

'  Though  the  foreign  adjustment  be  oondusiYe  as  between  the  parties  to  it,  yet 
the  party  to  whom  the  contribution  has  been  made,  is  not  restricted,  in  his  claim 
under  the  policy,  to  the  sum  apportioned  as  his  share  of  the  loas^  when  it  fiedls  short 
of  a  complete  indemnity.  Thornton  y.  United  States  Ins.  Oompany,  8  FeArfieH, 
164. 

f  Molloy,  b.  2.  c.  6.  sec.  16.  7  Ma$9,  Rep,  870.  6  OovBerCe  Rep.  68.  Beneeke 
en  Indemnity,  881. 


J 
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the  latter  according  to  the  value  at  the  foreign  port.^  And^ 
as  in  cases  of  partial  loss,  it  is  to  be  adjusted  upon  a  com* 
parison  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  sound  and  damaged 
goods,  the  underwriter  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  state 
of  the  market,  or  with  the  loss  on  landing  expenses,  freight 
and  duty,  accruing  in  consequence  of  the  deterioration; 
for  no  premium  is  paid  for  those  items,  and  all  other  modes 
of  adjusting  particular  average,  except  that  founded  on  the 
principle  of  the  gross  proceeds,  are  erroneous.^  In  settling 
losses  under  the  memorandum  in  the  policy,  which  declares 
articles  free  of  average,  under  say  five  per  cent.,  if  a  partial 
loss  to  an  article  be  found,  on  survey  and  sale,  to  have  been 
five  per  cent,  the  insurer  pays  the  damages  and  the 
eoopenaea.  If  under  five  ^er  cent.,  he  pays  nothing,  *338 
and  the  insured  lec^s  the  esx^penses.  The  expenses  are 
like  costs  of  suit,  and  &11  upon  the  losing  party.  The  expen- 
ses are  not  taken  to  make  up  the  five  per  cent« 


»  1  iSfnm^NMs  669.    (>r<i  <fo  2a  Jtfaf.  tit  IHf  JFVvt  art  6. 

*>  Benecke  on  IndemnUyt  426,  427.  lo  the  a^j^^*^^^  <>^  ^<>m  <^  ^  policy  on 
profits,  it  is  not  oecessary  to  show  what  the  profits  would  have  been  if  the  loss 
had  Dot  happened.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  interest  in  the  cargo,  and  the  loss  thereof. 
The  loss  of  the  cargo  carries  with  it  the  loss  of  the  profits,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  cargo  be  totally  lost*  the  loss  on  the  policy  on 
profits  is  total  If  partial  on  the  cargo,  it  is  partial  on  the  profits^  and  to  the  same 
extent  The  Molvage  on  what  is  saved  of  the  cargo,  is  credited  to  the  insurer  on 
profits,  as  well  as  to  the  msurer  on  cargo.  They  stand  on  the  same  footing  pre- 
cisely. Henrickson  y.  Maigetson,  2  Saaf*  Rep,  649,  note.  Barday  t.  Counns,  2 
Sa»i^9  Rep,  644.  Patapeoo  Ins.  Company  r.  Coulter,  8  PeUrtf  U.  A  Rep.  222.  In 
some  of  the  New-York  policies,  this  principle  is  specially  recognised  by  the  mtro- 
duction  of  the  clause  in  policies  on  profits,  that  ^  policy  U  wiijeet  to  the  some 
a/eerage  and  hene/U  of  salvage  as  cargo, 

•  Beneeke  on  IndemnUy,  486.  Mr.  Benecke,  in  c  9,  has  gone  into  particular  cal- 
culations on  the  subject  of  the  adjustment  of  particular  ayerage,  on  every  kind  of 
expense  or  damage  short  of  a  total  loss,  and  applied  his  principles  to  almost  all  the 
yariety  of  cases  that  can  arise;  and  to  his  ludd  explanations  I  must  refef  the  stu- 
dent fur  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  The  fiye  per  cent  is  to  be 
computed  upon  the  valuation  in  the  policy,  after  deducting  the  premium.  Several 
or  distinct  lessee  happenipg  to  the  ship  at  different  times,  are  not  to  be  added  to  make 
up  the  five  per  cent  Brooks  y.  Oriental  Ins.  Company,  7  Pick,  269.  Distinct  suc- 
cessive losses  to  the  ship  cannot  be  added  together  to  make  up  the  five  per  cent, 
though  it  may  be  otherwise  as  to  the  cargo.  In  the  one  case,  many  trifling  losses 
may  fall  within  the  common  wear  and  tear  of  the  ship  borne  by  the  owner ;  but 
in  the  other,  the  entire  damage  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  cargo  is  unhided. 
Jbid.    See,  also,  Stevens  on  Average,  214.    Benecke,  473.    But  in  the  case  of  Don- 

Vol.  m.  27 
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If  extraordinary  expense  and  extra  freight  be  incnrred 
in  carrying  on  the  cargo  in  another  vessel,  when  the  first  one 
becomes  disabled  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  the  French  mle  is,  to 
charge  the  same  upon  the  insurer  of  the  cargo.*  This  ques- 
tion is  left  undecided  in  the  English  law,  but  in  this  country 
we  have  followed  the  French  rule>  With  respect  to  leakage, 
the  rule,  in  cases  free  from  special  stipulation,  is,  that  the 
insurer  is  not  b'able  for  waste  occasioned  by  ordinary  leakage, 
and  only  for  leakage  beyond  the  ordinary  waste,  and  produced 
by  some  extraordinary  accident.  The  practice  is,  to  ascertain, 
in  each  particular  case,  what  amount  of  leakage  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  ordinary  causes,  or  the  fault  of  the  insured,  or  bad 
stowage,  and  what  to  the  perils  of  the  sea ;  and,  in  pursuing 
this  inquiry,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  nature  of  the 
*339  articles,  the  description  of  the  vessel,  *the  length  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  stowage,  are  all  to  be  considered.^) 

An  adjustment  of  a  loss  cannot  be  set  aside  or  opened  ex- 
cept on  ^e  ground  of  fraud,  or  mistake  of  facts  not  known. 
It  is  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  claim,  and  the  party 
must  have  a  frdl  disclosure  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
before  he  will  be  concluded  by  it.  In  the  language  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  they  must  all  be  blazoned  to  him  as  they  really 
existed.^  And  in  making  the  adjustment,  in  the  case  of  a 
partial  loss,  the  mle  is  to  apply  the  old  materials  towards  the 


neU  y.  Oolomlx  Idi.  OompAoy,  2  Sumtuf'i  Rep,  866,  a  diffiureot  view  was  taken  of 
the  Bobjeot  xsodw  tb«  memoraDdmn  in  the  policy,  and  after  a  thorough  examinatioD 
of  the  Engfish  aod  the  French  law  of  inemraoce,  it  was  held,  that  if  there  be  sao. 
eeMiTe  loeses  on  the  ahip  or  cargo,  eadi  lees  than  Ai^  per  cent,  bat  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  more  than  fiye  per  cent,  they  were  not  within  the  exception,  and 
were  to  be  bone  bj  the  intnrer.  Tlie  exception  of  all  losses  not  amounting  to  fiye 
per  cent,  means  all  losses  dnring  the  yoyage,  and  the  exception  i^lies  to  all 
losses,  efiudmn  gmerii,  below  fiye  per  cent,  and  not  amountbg  m  the  aggregate  to 
fiye  per  dent  Mr.  Jnatice  Storj  drew  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  distinction 
in  the  insurance  law  of  Skvope,  between  the  aggregate  ayerages  of  the  whole  yoy- 
age,  and  an  ayerage  loss  at  a  particular  period. 

»  Emerigcn,  tome  L  429 — 488.     Oodi  ds  CcmoMrce,  Nos.  891.  898. 

^  Mnmford  y.  Commercial  Ins.  Company,  5  JohnM,  Rep.  262.    Searle  y.  Scoyell, 
4  Jokn9,  Ck.  Rep,  218.    Dodge  y.  Marine  Ins.  Company,  17  ifSsM.  Rep,  471.     . 

•  Phittipe  en  Jneurance,  yol  i.  246,  247.    Miller  on  Ineuranee,  182.   2  Valin, 
14.  80.  88.    £!mengon,  yol.  i.  891. 

«  Dow  y.  Smith,  1  Oainee  Rep.  82.    Shepherd  y.  Chewter,  1  Campb,  N:  P. 
Rep.  274.    Steel  y.  Lacy,  8  Ttnmt.  Rep,  286. 
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payment  of  the  new,  by  deducting  the  value  of  them  from 
the  groBS  amount  of  the  expenses  for  tlie  repairs,  and  to  allow 
the  deduction  of  one  third  new  for  old  upon  the  balance.^ 
In  England,  if  the  injury  be  sustained,  and  the  repairs  made, 
when  the  yessel  is  new,  and  on  her  first  voyage,  no  deduction 
of  new  for  old  is  made ;  because,  the  vessel  being  new,  it  is 
not  supposed  that  she  is  put  in  better  condition  by  the  re- 
pairs* ^  But  in  this  country  that  distinction  has  not  been 
adopted,  and  the  deduction  of  one  third  new  for  old  is  made, 
whether  the  vessel  be  new  or  old.o 

The  insurer  is  liable  for  all  the  labour  and  expense  attend- 
ant upon  an  accident  which  forces  the  vessel  into  port  to  be 

repaired  ;^  and  in  consequence  of  the  general  permis- 
sion in  *the  policy  for  the  insured  to  labour  for  the  re-    *340 
covery  of  the  property,  the  insurer  may  be  rendered 
liable  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  recover  the 
lost  property,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  a  total  loss.*'    It 
has  been  a  question  much  contested  in  the  French  tribunals, 


■  Burnes  y.  Nat  Ids.  Oompany,  1  Oowm,  266.  Savage,  Ob.  J.,  in  Dickey  y. 
New- York  Ina.  Company,  4  ibid.  246.  Brooks  v.  Oriental  Ins.  Oompany,  1  Pick. 
269.  Eager  y.  AUas  Ins.  Company,  14  t&tcL  141.  See  nipro,  881.  The  rale  ap- 
plies equally  to  eteam-yowels  insnred  on  oar  interior  waters.  Wallace  y.  Ohio  Ins. 
Oompany,  4  Ohio  Rep.  284.  In  Potter  y.  The  Ocean  Ins.  Company,  C.  C.  U.  8. 
Mau^  October,  1887, 8  Sumner^  27,  it  was  held,  that  in  case  of  repairs  to  the  ship, 
by  the  perils  insured  against  the  deduction  of  one  tlurd  new  for  old  was  applicable 
only  to  the  labour  and  materials  employed  in  the  repairs,  and  to  the  new  articles 
purchased  in  lien  of  those  lost  or  destroyed. 

^  Fenwick  v.  Bobinson,  1  Dansofi  S  Uoyd,  8.    8  (7arr.  A  Payne,  828. 

•  Dnnham  y.  Com.  In&  Company,  11  J<^n».  Rep,  816.  Sewall  y.  U.  S.  Ins. 
Company,  11  Pick,  90.  Temporary  repaurs  in  the  course  of  the  yoyage  are  held 
to  be  particular  ayersge ;  but  other  repairs  abroad,  from  strict  neoessily,  to  enable 
the  yessel  to  return,  and  which  become  useless  afterwards,  are  general  ayerage. 
Brooks  y.  Oriental  Ins.  Company,  7  ibid,  269. 

•  Shiff  y.  Miss.  Ins.  Company,  1  MUlef'9  Louis.  Rep.  804 

•  1  Oainei  Rep.  284.  460.  7  Johm.  Rep.  62.  424.  488.  4  TawU.  Rep.  867. 
Emerigon  has  taken  notice  of  this  stipulation  in  the  English  policies,  by  means  of 
which  the  insurer  may  become  chargeable  beyond  the  amount  of  his  subscription ; 
and  there  is  the  same  stipulation,  by  which  they  may  be  so  chaiged,  in  the  policies, 
at  Antwerp,  Rouen,  Nantes  and  Bordeaux ;  and  there  is  the  same  clause  in  the 
formula  giyen  by  Looeenius.  In  the  form  used  at  Marseilles,  there  is  no  such 
clause  *,  and  without  such  clause,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  insurer  is  not  chaigeable 
beyond  his  subscription.  But  with  such  a  special  dause,  Valin  and  Emerigon  both 
agree,  that  the  expense  must  be  bone  by  the  insurer,  though  it  go  beyond  the 
effects  recoyered.    This^  howeyer,  is  denied  by  Bonlay  Paty,  who  insists  that  the 
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whether  the  insurer  can,  in  caBee  distinct  from  the  above 
stipulation,  be  held  chargeable  at  the  same  time,  and  cumu- 
latively, with  the  amount  of  an  average,  and  also  with  the 
amount  of  a  subsequent  total  loss,  in  the  same  voyage.  (1) 
This  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  all  principle,  and  the  elements 
of  the  contract ;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  Oourtof  Cassation, 
in  1823,  after  great  litigation,  that  the  insurer  was  not  holden 
beyond  the  amount  of  his  subscription,  and  for  which  he 
received  a  premium,  notwithstanding  the  prior  partial  and 
subsequent  total  loss.* 

(8.)  Of  the  rettem  qf  jpremium. 

The  premium  paid  by  the  insured  is  in  consideration  of  the 
risk  which  the  insurer  assumes,  and  if  the  contract  of 
*841    *insurance  be  void  ab  initio,  or  the  risk  has  not  been 
conmienced,  the  insured  is  entitled  to  a  return  of  pre- 
mium.   If  the  insurance  be  made  without  any  interest  what- 
ever in  the  thing  insured,  and  this  proceeds  through  mistake, 
misinformation,  or  any  other  innocent  cause,  the  premium  is 
to  be  returned.    8o,  if  the  insurance  be  made  with  short 
interest,  or  for  more  than  the  real  interest,  there  is  to  be  a 
ratable  return  of  premium.    If  the  risk  has  not  been  run, 
whether  it  be  owing  to  the  fault,  pleasure  or  will  of  the  in- 
y   ^   sul-ed,  or  to  any  other  cause,  the  premium  must  be  returned, 
for  the  ccSsTderation  fof"which  it  was  given  fails. *»    If  the 


\ 


Bom  sabacribed  limits  all  claim  upon  the  iDsorer.  1  JRMrigon,  484.  2  Ibid. 
202 — ^218.  ValirCa  Com.  tome  iL  99.  Boulmf  Paty,  tome  ir.  812,  818.  In  some 
of  our  American  policies,  the  stipulation  v^  that  the  assured  may  labour  and  trave  1, 
lor,  in  and  about  the  safeguard  and  reooTeiy  of  the  property,  to  iht  ehargti  mhereof 
the  inwrert  wUl  eanttibutef  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  the  mm  intwred, 

'  Kermet  v.  La  CSampagnie  Royal  D'Assurance,  reported  in  the  Jowmal  de 
Oatiotionf  1828,  and  quoted  at  large  in  Boulay  Paty,  tome  iy,  619 — 582;  and  see, 
also,  ibid.  272— 276. 

^  Tyrie  t.  Fletcher,  Coup,  Rep,  666.  Loraine  y,  Thooolinson,  Doug,  Hep,  586. 
8  Term  Rep,  166.  arg.  Holmes  7.  Union  Insi  Company,  2  Johne,  Cae,  829. 
Taylor  ▼.  Sumner,  4  Man,  Rep,  56. 


(1)  It  was  declared  by  Lord  CampbeD,  in  a  recent  case,  tbat  tbe  Insoren  wocdd  not  be  liable 

•for  rach  prior  partial  loss  which  had  not  been  repaired,  or  irhloh  did  not  prore  pr^ndldal  to 

the  aieared.   If  a  total  loas  hi^tpen  after  the  ezplratioii  of  the  risk,  this  does  not  exempt  the 

iDaanit  Ibr  a  partial  loss  happening  before  the  ezpliatlon  of  the  risk.   Knight  ▼.  Faith,  Law 

Journal  Rep,  2.  b.  p.  609,  Dcol,  18Sa 
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vessel  never  sailed  on  the  voyage  insured,  or  the  policy  be- 
came void  by  a  failure  of  the  warranty,  and  without  fraud, 
the  policy  never  attached;  but  if  the  risk  has  once  comi^enced,  ^ 
though  the  voyage  be  immediately  thereafter  abandoned,  ^ 
there  is  to  be  no  return  or  apportionment  of  premium.  And  if 
the  premium  is  to  be  returned,  it  is  the  usage  in  every  country, 
where  it  is  not  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  policy,  for 
the  insurer  to  return  one  half  per  cent,  by  way  of  indemnity 
for  his  trouble  and  concern  in  the  transaction. » 

The  insurer  retains  the  premium  in  all  cases  of  actual  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  insured  or  his  agent.^  So,  if  the  trade  be 
in  any  respect  illegal,  the  premium  cannot  be  reclaimed.<^ 
If  the  voyage  be  divisible,  there  may  be  an  apportionment  of 
the  premium ;  and  if  the  risk  as  to  the  one  part  of  the 
voyage  has  not  commenced,  the  premium  may  be  pro-  *842 
portionably  retained.  But  the  premium  cannot  be 
divided  and  apportioned,  unless  the  risks  were  divisible  and 
distinct  in  the  policy.  If  the  voyage  and  the  premium  be 
entire,  there  can  be  no  apportionment.  It  is  requisite  that 
the  voyage,  by  the  usage  of  trade  or  the  agreement  of  parties, 
be  divisible  into  distinct  ranks ;  and,  in  that  case,  if  no  risk 
has  been  run  as  to  one  part,  there  may  be  an  apportionment 
of  premium.^ 

The  French  code  provides  for  the  apportionment  of  pre- 
mium, in  the  case  of  an  insurance  on  goods,  when  part  of 
the  voyage  has  not  been  performed.®  M.  Le  Baron  Locre,  in 
his  commentary  upon  this  article,  vindicates  it  by  very  inge- 
nious reasoning,  which  M.  Boulay  Paty^  thinks,  however,  does 
not  remove  the  difficulty ;  and  he  contends  that  such  a  pro- 
vision  is  contrary  to  a  principle  of  the  contract,  that  when  the 


*  Bmerigon,  tome  iL  164  2  PhiU%p%  an  Inmranee,  526.  Code  de  ComtMret, 
art  849.    HendrickB  ▼.  Oom.  Ins.  Oompaoy,  8  John».  Rep.  1. 

^  Tyler  t.  Hera,  Park  on  Inmran^  286.  Cbapmaa  y.  Fraser,  Mar^haU  on 
Ifuuranee,  652.    Hoyt  v.  Gilman,  8  Matt,  JL  886. 

*  March  ▼.  Abel,  dBo9.d  Pull.  86.    Van  Djok  ▼.  Hewitt,  1  Sasea  Rep.  96. 

'  SteyeDSOD  y.  Snow,  8  Burr.  Rep.  128*7.  Long  t.  Allen,  MarehaU  an  Inniranee, 
660.  Donath  t.  loa.  Oompaoy  of  North  America,  4  DalM  Rep.  468.  Ogdeo  t. 
Firemeo's  Ina.  Company,  12  Johnt.  Rep.  114.    2  PkUUpe  an  Inemranee,  588. 

*  Code  de  Cammeree^  art  866. 

'  Ooure  de  Droit  Cammereial  Maritime^  tome  W.  98, 99. 
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risk  has  once  commenced,  the  right  to  the  entire  premium  is 
acquired.  (1) 


(1)  Inaaranoe  companies,  differing  In  loine  material  parUooIan  from  thow  heraloforo  exiating 
in  New-York,  and  probably  fromthoae  existing  in  the  other  rtatea  of  the  Union,  have  lately  been 
Introdnoed,  and  haTe,  aa  to  marina  Inforanea,  beoooM  the  move  nnmeroos  daaa  of  nndcrwriten 
in  the  former  state. 

The  peculiar  featorea  of  these  companies  have  led  to  some  itdgatlon ;  and  dedaloDS  haTo  beea 
made  which  demand  s  brief  nottce^ 

The  old  companies  poweasod  a  q;>eclflo  capital  stock,  defined  in  their  charter,  and  paid  or 
seenred  at  ttie  organization  of  the  OMnpanlea.  The  new  companies  haTe  no  tueh  oapltal  slock. 
Their  capital  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  boalnesB  conaiatB  essentially  of  the  j>M^  or  loan  of 
the  credit  of  those  who  are  insaied  in  the  company,  or  who  loan  their  indiridnal  cre^t  wfOi  the 
expectation  of  taking  ont  policies,  or  to  enable  (he  company  to  gain  credit  with  the  commnnity. 
The  nltimate  capital  stock  of  the  companiea  is  the  acmmntotion  of  earnings  aboTo  the  kMse^ 
An  act  of  1849  {LawqfK^w^TTk^  1849,  ch.  217.  S  7.  f  18,)  contains  proTistons  which  define  the 
character  of  this  oapitaL  1 7  proTidea**  that  n  book  may  be  opened  to  recelTe  appttoations  fx 
insorance ;  and  aAer  receiying  applications  tv  insurance,  to  be  ^»proTed  by  them,  ifha  truslMt,) 
to  the  amount  of  fire  hundred  thousand  dollars,  Oie  company  may  l)e  organized.*  1 18  proridea 
that "  the  company,  for  the  better  security  of  Its  dealen,  may  reoelTe  notes  for  preminma  in  ad- 
vance, of  perMns  intending  to  reoeiTe  its  p<riioles,  and  nuty  negotiate  such  notes  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  el^ms  or  otherwise,  in  Uie  course  of  Its  business,*'  Ac. 

The  notes  above  mentlooed,  being  Intended  to  constltnte  a  fbnd  for  the  aeeority  of  credlton, 
and  the  statute  securing  to  the  makers  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  business  transacted  on 
the  Ikith  and  credit  of  the  notes,  would  seem  to  be  given  upon  a  aofllcient  and  even  vahiable 
ooDBlderation.  The  mntoal  agreement  and  association  of  the  paiHes,  each  giving  hia  notes  upon 
the  condition  of  the  others  giving  theirs,  would  also,  it  would  seem,  form  a  valid  oonsideration. 
It  has  accordingly  been  held,  that  the  notes  are  available  secorities,  thoogh  the  prsmlums  re- 
ceived by  the  maken  amounted  to  only  n  part  of  the  note,  or  the  conqmny  foiled  to  onderwrite 
Ibr  the  makers,  Deraismes  v.  The  Merch.  Mut  Insurance  Company,  1  OonuL  M,  871.  Hone  v. 
Fdger,  1 8an^,  (Lme)  JL 177.    Brown  v.  Orooke,  4  OomiL  JR.  51. 

It  may  be  laid  down  generally,  that  these  notes  are  valid,  like  other  notes,  in  the  hands  of  all 
UmaJUU  holders,  whether  before  or  after  maturity,  whetlier  negotiated  by  the  company  itself  or 
by  recdven  after  its  insolvency,  or  whether  given  before  or  subsequent  to  the  time  the  company 
goesinto  Business.  And  notes  given  In  renewal  of  the  original  notes  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  original  notes.  Howland  v.  Myer,  8  OonuL  S.  290.  Aspinwall  v.  Meyer,  9  8an4f.  {Law) 
B.  180.  Bronwer  v.  Appleby,  1  Sanif/.  (Law)  B.  158.  Hone  v.  Allen,  id,  17L  Hone  r.  Fol- 
^etAJSatuif.  (Law)  B,  177,  Mereh.MuL  Ins.Go.v.J>ePuga,liSbn<:^(Za«7)2:.184.  Brower 
V.  Harbeck,  1  Duer  R,  114  If  after  a  note  Is  given,  the  maker  pays  premiums  to  the  oompany 
on  Insnrancea  made,  he  is  entitled  to  have  such  sums  endoraed  on  the  note.  Mereh.  Mnt, 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Leeds,  1 8an4f»  iLavf)  B.  188*  But  i^  before  the  maturity  of  such  note,  premiums 
have  become  due,  which,  at  its  maturity,  he  pays,  and  renews  the  note  without  any  deduction 
for  such  premiums,  he  cannot,  at  the  maturity  of  the  second  note,  demand  a  deduction  from 
It  of  the  premluma  paid  before  the  renewal  of  the  fint  note.  Hone  v.  BalUn,  1  Boui4f.  {Law) 
B,  181. 

If  a  note  be  given  to  the  company  to  enable  the  maker  to  vote,  and  with  a  knowledge,  expreas 
or  Implied,  that  the  noto  would  appear  on  the  statement  of  the  assets  of  the  oompany,  the  maker 
wai  be  liable  on  such  note.    Brouwer  v.  Hfll,  1 8an^,  {Law)  B.  029. 

These  notes  being  given  to  the  company  for  the  security  of  parties  dealing  with  it,  the  trustoea 
or  president  liave  no  right  to  return  the  notes  to  the  makers,  unless  for  a  vataaUe  cenalderKtlon ; 
and,  <<s0sirM,  a  oourt  of  equity  will  compel  an  endonsment  In  fovour  of  the  oompany  by  any 
maker  who  may  thus  have  oiitainedpossession  of  notes  loaned  to  the  company.  Brouwer  v. 
Crosby,  l&in4/:(Zato)  J?.  546.  Same  v.  Hill,  id.  029.  Hone  v.  Allen,  id.  176.  Brouwer  v. 
Appleby,  id.  159.  Bee  Emmet  v.  Beed,  4  San^.  8.CB.  229.  The  maker  of  the  premhmi  noto 
Is  not  liable  to  assessmenta  to  meet  the  defldencieB  of  other  members.  Bangs,  ICatter  o^  15 
3arb.B.iU,   HerfchnerOoantylLLOo. v.FnUer,14Air&.Jt.878. 

The  Legislature  of  New-Yorl^  at  its  session  In  1849,  (Zotos  1849,  ch.  808,)  enacted  a  general 
insurance  law,  containing  minute  and  oomprehensive  provisions  for  the  formation  and  govern- 
ment of  companies,  for  the  insnrance  of  lives,  bolldings  and  vessels,  either  with  or  without  a 
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IV.  Of  the  vniters  on  Inattranoe  Lorn. 

I  have  now  finished  a  survey  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
marine  insurance,  which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and 
complex  title  in  the  commercial  code.  There  is  no  branch  of 
the  law  that  has  been  more  thoroughly  investigated,  and  more 
successfully  cultivated  in  modem  times,  not  only  in  England, 
but  upon  tiie  European  continent  Maritime  law  in  general, 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  interziational  law  than  any 
other  branch  of  jurisprudence ;  and  I  trust  I  need  not  apolo- 
gize for  the  free  use  which  has  been  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
argument  or  illustration,  not  of  English  authorities 
only,  ^but  of  the  writings  of  other  foreign  lawyers,  and  *343 
the  decisions  of  foreign  tribunals,  relative  to  the  various 
heads  of  the  law-merchant  I  am  justified,  not  only  by  the 
example  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  English  lawyers  and 
judges,  but  by  the  consideration  that  the  law-merchant  is 
part  of  the  European  law  of  nations,  and  grounded  upon 
principles  of  universal  equity.  It  pervades  everywhere  the 
institutions  of  that  vast  combination  of  Christian  nations, 
which  constitutes  one  community  for  commercial  purposes  and 
social  intercourse ;  and  the  interchange  of  principles  and  spirit 
and  literature,  which  that  intercourse  produces,  is  now  work- 
ing wonderful  improvements  in  the  moral  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  human  race. 

The  general  principles  of  insurance  law  rest  on  solid  foun- 
dations of  justice,  and  are  recommended  by  their  public  utili- 
ty ;  and  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  none  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  though  some  of  them  were  very  commercial,  and 
one  of  them  a  great  maritime  power,  appear  to  have  used,  or 
even  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  invaluable  contract^ 


•  Bjnkenhoeek  aod  Emerigon  both  agrae,  that  the  contnct  of  iosoraooe  was  not 
to  be  foand  in  the  Roman  law,  though  some  tnusea  of  it  faaTe  been  nipposed  to  be 
perceived  in  the  Roman  history.  Bjfnk,  QucBtt.  J,  Pub,  Uh,  1.  c.  21.  Emeriffon, 
du  An,  Pref.  John  Dner,  Eaq^  has  recenUj  bestowed  a  learned  examination  and 
able  alignment  upon  the  question,  whether  marine  insorance  was  known  to  the 
andents,  and  he  gives  strong  presomptiYe  reasons  in  fitvoor  of  the  use  of  that 
insurance  among  the  Romans.    See  his  Preliminary  Lecture  to  a  Oouree  of  Lee- 


spedfle  capital  tloek.  See  Lowe  <^  Ifeuh  Torkt  Mareh  80, 1849,  p.  889,  Imposing  a  dntf  oT  two 
pereewLoa  prandaiBs  ammally  earned  by  fire  liuiunuioo,  \>j  pMwms  not  looQiporatsd  under  the 
UwBortbeitete.   See.l0^Apra8,1851,Zaioi,p.l67. 
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It  was  equally  a  Btranger  to  the  early  maritime  codes  com- 
piled on  the  revival  of  arts,  learning  and  commerce,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  middle  ages.  The  ConsoUxto  dd  Mofre^  the 
laws  of  Oleron,  and  the  laws  of  the  Hanseatic  Association, 
were  all  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the  contract  of  insurance. 
The  first  allusion  to  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  where  we  should  not,  at 
that  early  age,  have  first  expected  to  find  it :  in  the  laws  of 
Wisbuy,  compiled  in  the  Teutonic  language,  on  the  bleak 
shores  of  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Baltic  Sea.^    It 


ture%  on  Marine  Inmranee^  New- York,  1844,  and  whieh  now  oonstitiites  tiie  fiisi 
Lecture  of  the  iDtroductory  DiBCOurse  to  bis  great  work  od  Tha  Ltno  and  Practice 
of  Marine  Insurance^  vol.  L  edit.  New- York,  1845.  If  he  ahoold  finiah  the  exten- 
UTe  work  which  he  la  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  preaa,  (and  in  which  I  wish  him 
eyeiy  enconnigemeDt))  he  will,  jadgiog  from  his  known  erudition  and  talei^  as 
well  as  from  the  sample  before  us,  gire  to  the  public  a  treatise  of  ezhaustiDg  re- 
search, skilful  criticism  and  consummate  ability. 

*  The  allusion  to  marine  insurance,  in  art  66  of  the  Lowe  of  Wiabuy^  is  so  ob- 
scure or  equivocal,  that  the  most  celebrated  jurists  have  differed  in  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  contract  Cleirae,  in  his  oommentaiy  on  that  article  of  the  Xaios 
of  WUbutft  applies  it  directly  to  insurances ;  and  he  had  studied  that  compilatioii 
thoroughly,  for  he  translated  it  into  French,  from  the  old  German,  or  Tudeeque  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  code  had  been  preserved  to  his  day.  In  the  collection  of  Sea 
ZaufSf  published  at  London,  under  Queen  Anne,  the  article,  as  translated,  applies  to 
marine  insurance.  Emerigon,  also,  in  the  pre&ee  to  his  treatise,  gives  that  construc- 
tion to  the  article,  and  he  and  deirac  are  great  authorities  on  the  point  On  the 
other  hand,  Emerigon  admits  that  Stypmannus,  Ansaldus  Gibalinus  and  Casaregis, 
would  not  allow  that  the  use  of  insurances  was  introduced  into  commerce  until 
towards  the  fifteenth  century;  and  Valin  intimates  that  the  contract  of  in- 
surance came  from  the  Italians,  and  passed  from  them  to  the  Spaniards,  Dutch 
and  other  commerdaL  nations.  Malynea,  as  early  as  1622,  traced  the  practioe  of 
insurance  hum  Claudius  Cesar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oleron,  and  then  to  Antwerp 
and  London.  •  Cleiraee  lee  Ut  et  Coutumee  de  la  Mer^  166.  Malyn^e  Lex  Merea- 
toria,  part  1.  106.  Ikneripon,  TVaiii  dee  Aee,  Pref.  Valin*$  Com.  tome  il  27. 
Bynkenhoeck  said,  he  had  no  eyidence  that  the  contract  of  insurance  was  in  use 
b  Holland  in  the  fifteenth  century,  though  be  found  it  to  have  been  in  established 
use  by  the  middle  of  the  following  century.  QuaeL  J.  Priv,  liK  4.  c.  1 .  Mr.  Duer, 
{on  IneuraneCt  &&,  vol  i.  28 — 82,)  after  a  critical  examination,  concludes  that  ma- 
rine insurance  first  came  into  use  in  Italy  at  the  dose  of  the  12th,  or  beginning  of 
the  18th  century.  Don  Antonio  de  Oapmany,  in  his  Hietory  of  the  (kmmeree  cf 
Barcelona,  referred  to  in  M*CSdloch*e  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  art  IneurancCf 
gives  an  ordinance  in  Spanish  relative  to  insurance,  issued  by  the  magistrates  of 
that  city  in  I486.  This  is  done  more  effectoally  by  Duer,  in  his  work  on  Jneuranee, 
vol  L  84^  86,  and  in  the  App.  to  vol.  il,  for  he  gives  an  English  translation  of  the 
ordinance.  Barcelona  must^  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  birth-place  of  the  earliest 
ordinance  on  the  subject  of  marine  insurance. 
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18  80  nece88ary  a  contract,  that  Valin  conclad68  *ina-  *344r 
ritime  commerce  camiot  well  be  sustained  withoat  it, 
for  no  prudent  ship-owner  would  be  willing  to  risk  his  own 
fortune,  and  that  of  others,  on  an  unprotected  adventure  at 
sea.  The  business  of  uncovered  navigation  or  trade  would  be 
spiritless  or  presumptuous.  The  contract  of  insurance  pro- 
tects, enlarges  and  stimulates  maritime  commerce ;  and  under 
its  patronage,  and  with  the  stable  security  which  it  affords, 
commerce  is  conducted  with  immense  means  and  unparalleled 
enterprise,  over  every  sea,  and  to  the  shores  of  every  country, 
civilized  and  barbarous.  Insurers  are  societies  of  capitalists, 
who  are  caUod  by  Aeir  bnaine*  to  Btndy  with  profound  saga- 
city,  and  with  exactness  of  calculation,  the  geography  and 
navigation  of  the  globe,  the  laws  of  the  elements,  the  ordi- 
nances of  trade,  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  the 
customs,  products,  character  and  institutions  of  every 
♦country  where  tide-waters  roll,  or  to  which  winds  can  *845 
waft  the  flag  of  their  nation.^ 

Many  of  the  states  and  great  commercial  cities  of  Europe, 
in  Ihe  early  periods  of  modem  history,  made  and  published 
ordinances  relating  to  insurance,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
collected  in  Magens'  Essay  on  Inauromce^  published  in  1755. 
The  most  important  of  these  compilations  were  the  ordinances 
of  Barcelona,  Bilboa,  Florence,  Genoa,  Antwerp,  Botterdam, 
Amsterdam,  Oopenhagen,  Stockholm    and  Konigsberg,  as 


*  The  French  lawyers  haTe  described  the  contract  of  insurance  in  strong  and 
eloqnent  langaage.  (Tett  un$  e$p$e0  diBJeu,  said  Emeiigon,  truly  and  grarely ;  ^t 
exig$  htaiuMup  de  prud/en^  tU  la  part  tU  ceux  qtU  s'y  adonnmU.  llfatU/air^  Van- 
alym  de9  hazard»j  et  poueder  la  teienee  du  calctU  des  probabUUiet;  prhoir  let 
eeueila  de  la  mer,  et  ceux  de  la  mawaiee  foi;  ne  pae  perdre  de  vue  lee  eae  ineolitee 
et  extraardnunree  ;  combiner  le  UnU,  le  ecmparer  avee  le  taux  dee  primee,  et  juger 
quel  eera  le  reeuliat  de  fetuembU,  But  the  French  counsellors  of  state,  Messrs. 
Corretto,  B^nen  and  MBret»  in  their  report  to  the  l^gislatiTe  body,  on  the  8th 
September,  1807,  declared,  that  Ce  beau  eotUrat  eet  le  noble  produit  du  ghUe  de 
Fhomme,  et  le  premier  garant  du  commerce  maritime,  R  a  coneuUS  lee  eaieone  ;  il 
a  ports  eee  regarde  eur  la  mer;  il  a  interrogk  ce  terrible  iUmerU ;  Hen  ajuge  Vin- 
conetanee;  il  en  a  preeenH  lee  oragee;  il  a  SpiS  la  politique;  il  a  reeonnu  lee 
portee  et  lee  e6tee  dee  deux  mondee;  il  a  tout  eonemie  d  dee  calcule  eanane,  d  dee  the- 
ariee  approximativee^  et  il  a  dU  au  oommereant  habile;  au  navigaieur  inirepide: 
certee ily  adee dieaetree eur  leequeU  VhwnaniU ne peut  que gemir;  maie quani  d 
voire  fortune  attez^  franeeeeee  lee  mere,  diployez  votre  aetivitS  et  voire  induetrie : 
Je  me  charge  de  voe  riequee. 
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well  as  royal  ordinances  of  the  kings  of  France,  Spain  and 
Portugal.  They  are  authentic  memorials  of  the  prosperity  of 
commerce,  and  evidence  of  the  early  usages  in  respect  to  a 
contract  governed  by  general  principles  of  policy  and  justice. 
We  may  abo  refer  to  the  decisions  of  the  Bota  of  Gtenoa,  (of 
which  so  much  use  is  made  by  Boccus,)  to  show  how  early 
and  extensively  insurance  questions  became  a  source  of 
*346  Mgation  and  topic  of  discussion  in  the  courts  of  *ju8- 
tice.<^  But  without  dwelling  upon  these  historical 
views,  my  object  at  the  close  of  this  lecture  is,  merely  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  character  and  value 
of  the  most  distinguished  works  which  have  elevated  axkd 
adorned  this  branch  of  the  law. 

The  earliest  work  extant  on  insurance,  is  the  celebrated 
French  treatise  entitled  Ze  Chddon.  It  was  digested  and 
prepared  some  centuries  ago,  by  a  person  whose  name  is  un- 
known, for  the  use  of  the  merchants  of  Bou^i.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Cleirac,  in  1671,  in  his  collection  entitled  Lea  Us  et 
Coutumea  de  la  Mer;  but  it  was  a  production  of  a  much  ear- 
lier date,  and  it  contains  decisive  evidence  that  the  law  of 
insurance  had  become,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  regular 
science.  Emerigon  viewed  it  as  containing  the  true  principles 
of  nautical  jurisprudence,  and  valuable  for  its  wisdom  and  for 
the  great  number  of  principles  and  decisions  which  it  con- 
tained ;  and  ^p^hen  Geirac  gave  to  the  world  his  revised  and 
corrected  edition  of  the  Le  Guidon,  he  regretted  that  he  was 
not  able  to  rescue  from  obUvion  the  name  of  an  author  who 
had  conferred  signal  honour  on  his  country,  by  the  merit 
and  solidity  of  his  production,  though  it  wanted  the  taste  and 
elegance  of  later  ages.^ 

The  treatise  of  Boccus  on  insurance  has  been  universally 
regarded  as  a  text-book  of  great  authority.  He  was  an  emi- 
nent civilian  and  judge  at  Kaples,  and  published  his  work  in 
1655 ;  and  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  American  translator,  perceives 


»  Those  decieioDfl,  under  the  title  otDeemoMi  Rotm  Omua  de  JHereaiura,  are 
oootaiDed  in  the  yolominotn  oompiktion,  which  indudee  the  works  of  Santema  and 
of  Straocfaa,  and  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1669.  They  amount  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  decisionsi  and  many  of  them  relate  to  insoraooe  questional  and  they 
settled  principles  which  goTcrn  at  this  day. 

^  CMra^$  Preil  to  Le  Guidan. 
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an  analogy  between  the  treatises  of  Soccns  and  Littleton's 
Tenures.  That  analogy  does  tmly  exist  in  the  sound  logic, 
admirable  precision  and  vast  power  of  compression, 
*which  are  displayed  thronghoat  his  works.  He  made  *347 
free  use  of  the  treatises  of  Santema  and  Straccha  on  in- 
surance law,  and  gave  authority  to  those  rery  creditable  pro- 
ductions of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.^  Bynk- 
ershoeck  has  devoted  the  fourth  book  of  his  Qucestiones  Ju- 
ris PrivaU  to  the  contract  of  insurance.  It  constitutes  a 
large  treatise,  which  discusses,  with  his  usual  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  almost  every  important  branch  of 
the  law  of  that  contract.  His  work,  which  occasionally  refers 
to  the  Eoman  law,  is  almost  entirely  grounded  on  Dutch 
edicts,  and  judicial  decisions  in  the  courts  of  Holland.  It  is 
essentially  a  collection  of  reports  of  cases  adjudged  in  the 
Dutch  courts,  and  I  do  not  perceive  that  he  ever  refers  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Bota  of  Gtonoa,  or  to  the  writings  of  Santema, 
Btraccha  or  Eoccus,  which  were  before  his  eyes.  Buch  re- 
serve, or  proud  disdain  of  foreign  illustration  and  aid,  detracts 
greatly  from  the  scientific  character  and  liberal  temper  of 
the  work.  But  we  proceed  to  the  mention  of  authors,  by 
whose  learned  labours  the  utility  of  all  preceding  treatises 
on  insurance  was  superseded,  and  their  fame  and  lustre 
eclipsed. 

*  Yalin's  copious  conmientary  upon  that  part  of  the    *848 
ordinance  of  Louis  XIY.  which  relates  to  insurance,  is 
deserving  of  great  attention,  and  it  has  uniformly  and  every- 
where received  the  tribute  of  the  highest  respect,  for  the 


*  The  treatiM  of  Santema,  a  Portoguose  lawyer,  De  Atdeeuratumibui  et  Sporui' 
cnilms  Mereaiorum,  aod  the  ]atw  work  of  Siraeeka,  of  Anoooa,  2>«  AtBecuratiani' 
buif  equally  abonod  in  references  throiighoot  the  body  of  tbeir  yrorka,  to  the  dvil 
law  and  the  early  civilians  The  latter  is  eesentially  the  groundwork  of  the  treatbee 
of  R0CCU8,  and  yet  both  Straocha  and'Santema  are  rudely  termed,  by  Bynkenhoeck^ 
eemi-barbaroos  writers,  though  they  were  familiar  not  only  with  the  Roman  law, 
but  with  the  Roman  claarice.  Emerigon  and  Yalin  make  free  use  of  the  works  of 
these  authors,  as  they  do  also  of  the  eommerdal  discourses  of  Oasaregis,  who  is 
without  contradiction,  as  Valin  njB,  {Oom,  9ur,  Ord,  Pref.)  the  best  of  all  the 
writers  whom  he  had  enumerated,  and  he  had  already  mentioned  Gleirac,  Straccha, 
Stypmannus,  Loccenius,  Euricke,  Peckius^  Yinnius  and  Weysten.  Oasaregis  baa 
also  reoeiyed  the  highest  and  warmest  eulogy  finom  the  learned  and  eloquent  author 
of  the  article  No.  16,  in  the  Ni^rth  Ameriean  Bmnew,  rol  Til  S28. 
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good  sense,  sound  learning  and  weight  of  character  which 
are  attached  to  his  luminona  reflections.  Pothier's  essay  on 
insurance  is  a  concise,  perspicuous,  accurate  and  admirable 
elementary  digest  of  the  principles  of  insurance,  and  it  con* 
tains  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  universal  law  of  the  con- 
tract. But  the  treatise  of  Emerigon  very  far  surpasses  all 
preceding  works,  in  the  extent,  value  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  his  principles.  It  is  the  most  didactic,  learned  and 
finished  production  extant  on  the  subject.  He  professedly 
carried  his  researches  into  the  antiquities  of  the  maritime 
law,  and  illustrated  the  ordinances  by  what  he  terms  the  ju- 
risprudence of  the  tribunals ;  and  he  discussed  all  incidental 
questions,  so  as  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  his  work  a 
great  portion  of  international  and  commercial  law  connected 
with  the  doctrines  of  insurance.  In  the  language  of  Lord 
Tenterden,  no  subject  in  Emerigon  is  discussed  without  being 
exhausted,  and  the  eulogy  is  as  just  as  it  is  splendid.  Eme- 
rigon was  a  practical  man,  who  united  exact  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  business  with  manly  sense  and  consummate  erudi- 
tion. He  was  a  practising  lawyer  at  Marseilles,  for  perhaps 
forty  years,  and  the  purity  of  his  private  life  corresponded 
with  the  excellence  of  his  public  character.  Valin  acknow- 
ledges that  he  owed  some  of  the  best  parts  of  his  work  to  the 
genius  and  industry  of  that  eminent  civilian,  who  gratuitously 
pressed  upon  him,  with  a  cordiality  and  disinterestedness 
almost  without  example,  a  rich  collection  of  materials,  con- 
sisting of  decisions  and  authorities,  suitable  to  illustrate  and 
adorn  the  jurisprudence  of  the  commentary.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  peruse  the  testimony  which  Yalin  has  so  frankly 
borne  to  the  moral,  as  well  as  literary  and  professional  accom- 
plishments of  Emerigon,  without  being  sensibly  touched  with 

the  generosity  of  the  friendship  of  those  illustrious  men. 
*849        *Since  the  renovation  of  the  marine  ordinance  of 

Louis  XIY.,  in  the  shape  of  the  commercial  code  of 
France  of  1807,  there  has  arisen  a  host  of  commentators,  such 
as  the  Baron  Locr6,Pardessus,  Laporte,  Delvincourt,  Toullier 
and  Boulay  Paty,  of  various  and  unequal  merit.  The  treatise 
of  M.  Pardessus,  on  commercial  law,  in  five  volumes,  contains 
a  neat  and  excellent  digest  of  the  law  of  marine  insurance ; 
and  though  he  has  not  enriched  his  work  with  citations  from 
the  text-writers,  or  with  references  to  judicial  decisions,  it  con- 
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tains  intrinsic  eyidence  of  extensive  and  accurate  research,  as 
well  as  of  clear  and  solid  judgment.  Toullier,  though  al- 
ready quite  voluminous,  has  not  as  yet  touched  on  the  com- 
mercial code.  On  the  law  of  insurance,  I  would  select  and 
recommend  Boulay  Paty  as  the  latest  and  best  writer.  He 
has  explained  and  illustrated  every  part  of  the  code,  but  de- 
voted nearly  half  of  his  voluminous  work  to  the  single  head 
of  insurance,  and  he  has  treated  the  subject  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Emerigon.  He  has  trodden  in  his  footsteps,  adopted 
his  copious  learning,  applied  his  principles  with  just  discrim- 
ination, and  gives  us  a  complete  treatise  on  every  branch  of 
insurance,  according  to  the  order  and  under  the  correction  of 
the  new  code. 

The  first  notice  of  the  contract  of  insurance  that  appears  in 
the  English  reports,  is  a  case  cited  in  C!oke's  Beports,<^  and 
decided  in  the  31st  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  commercial  spirit 
of  that  age  gave  birth  to  the  statute  of  43d  Elizabeth,  passed 
to  give  facility  to  the  contract,  and  which  created  the  court  of 
policies  of  dsav/romce^  and  shows  by  its  preamble  that  the  bu- 
siness of  marine  insurance  had  been  in  immemorial  use,  and 
actively  followed.    But  the  law  of  insurance  received  very 
little  study  and  cultivation  for  ages  afterwards;  and  Mr. 
Park  informs  us  that  there  were  not  forty  cases  upon  matters 
of  insurance  prior  to  the  year  1766,  and  even  those  cases  were 
generally  loose  nisiprivs  notes,  containing  very  little  infor- 
mation or  claim  to  authority.    From  that  time  forward  the 
decisions  of  the  English  courts  on  insurance  assumed  new 
spirit  and  vigour,  and  they  deserve  to  be  studied  with  the  ut- 
most application.    When  Sir  William  Blackstone  published 
the  second  volume  of  his  Commentaries,  Lord  Mansfield  had 
presided  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  nearly  ten  years ; 
and  in  that  short  space  of  time  the  learning  relating  to  marine 
insurance  had  been  so  rapidly  and  so  extensively  cul- 
tivated that  he  concluded,  that  if  the  principles  *set-    *350 
tied  were  well  and  judiciously  collected,  they  would 
form  a  very  complete  title  in  the  code  of  commercial  juris- 
prudence.   Mr.  Park  (now  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Eng's 
Bench)  took  the  suggestion,  and  published  his  System  of  the 


•  e  Ooh^9  Rep.  47.  k 
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Za^  of  Marine  Ineurances  in  1786,  and  he  had  the  advantage 
of  the  labonrBof  the  whole  period  of  Lord  Manefield's  jadicial 
life ;  and  the  decisions  are  collected  and  digested  with  great 
copiousness,  erudition  and  accuracy.  He  extracted  all  that 
was  valuable  from  the  compilations  of  Malynes,  M0II07, 
Magens,  Beawes  and  Weskett ;  and  he  had  the  good  sense 
and  liberality  to  enrich  his  work  with  the  materials  of  those 
vast  and  venerable  repositories  of  commercial  learning,  the 
Ze  Otiidonj  the  foreign  ordinances,  and  the  writings  of  Boc- 
cus,  Bynkershoech,  Yalin,  Pothier  and  Emerigon. 

About  the  time  that  Park  published  his  treatise,  the  .£7e- 
merUa  of  the  Lom  relating  to  Insv/rwnoes^  by  Mr.  Miller,  a 
Scotch  advocate,  appeared  at  Edinburgh.  He  evid^itly  com- 
piled his  work  without  any  knowledge  of  the  contemporaiy 
publication  of  Mr.  Park ;  and  though  the  English  cases  are 
not  so  extensively  cited  and  examined  by  him,  he  supplied 
the  deficiency  by  a  digest  of  cases  in  Scotland ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  equally  fSEuniliar  with  the  continental  ci- 
vilians, and  to  have  discussed  the  principles  of  insurance  with 
uncommon  j  udgment  and  freedom  of  inquiry.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  Miller's  treatise,  no  work  appeared  in  Scotland  on 
the  subject  of  insurance,  until  Mr.  Bell  took  a  concise  view  of 
that,  as  well  as  of  other  maritime  contracts,  in  his  very  valu- 
able Commentwriee  ;  and  he  states,  that  since  the  period  of 
1787,  the  mercantile  law  of  Scotland  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  towards  maturity. 

The  treatise  of  Park  had  passed  through  five  editions,  when 
Mr.  Marshall  published,  in  1802,  his  Treatise  on  the  Zaw  of 
Inev/ra/noe.  It  contains  a  free  and  liberal  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples, and  it  is  more  didactic  and  elementary  in  its  instruct 

tion  than  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  but  it  abounds 
*351    *with  citations  of  the  same  cases  at  Westminster,  and 

a  reference  to  the  same  learned  authors  in  France  and 
Italy.  Mr.  Park  is  entitled  to  the  superior  and  lasting  merit 
of  being  the  artist  who  first  reduced  the  English  law  of  insu- 
rance to  the  beauty  and  order  of  a  regular  science,  and  at- 
tracted to  it  the  rays  of  foreign  genius  and  learning.  The 
American  edition  of  Marshall,  by  Mr.  Oondy,  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other  edition ;  and  even  that  improved  work 
is  now  in  a  considerable  degree  superseded  by  Mr.  Phillips' 
Treoitiee  an  the  Lww  of  Insurance^  the  first  volume  of  which 
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was  published  at  Boston  in  1828,  and  the  second  in  1834,  and 
a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  entire  work,  in  two  volumes, 
in  1840.  This  author  has  very  diligently  collected  and  ingrafted 
into  his  work  not  only  the  English  cases,  but  the  substance  of 
all  the  American  cases  and  decisions  on  insurance,  which  had 
been  accumulating  for  a  great  number  of  years.  In  that  view 
it  is  an  original  work  of  much  labour,  discrimination  and 
judgment,  and  of  indispensable  utility  to  the  profession  in  this 
country.* 

The  treatise  of  Mr.  Benecke,  en  ths  PrmoipUa  of  Indewr 
nity  in  Mimne  Insura/ncey  may  be  considered  as  an  original 
work  of  superior  merit,  written  by  a  business  man,  on  the 
most  useful  and  practical  part  of  the  law  of  insurance.  It 
contains  great  research,  clear  analysis,  strong  reasoning,  and 
an  accurate  application  of  principles,  and  was  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  merchant  and  ship-owner,  as  well  as  of  the 
practising  lawyer.  The  work  was  the  result  of  much  study, 
research  and  experience ;  and  the  public  expectation  of  its 
value,  from  the  well-known  character  and  ability  of 
*the  author,  had  been  highly  raised,  a  long  time  be-  *352 
fore  the  pubUcation.^* 


*  In  1828,  a  new  Trtati^e  on  the  Law  relating  to  Insuranoe,  by  Damd  HughtB, 
E$q^  of  th«  inner  temple,  was  published  at  London.  It  goes  orer  the  same  ground 
already  fully  and  sufficiently  oocnpied  by  his  two  eminent  predecessors^  Park  and 
Manhall ;  and  with  yerj  scanty  reference  to  any  foreign  authorities,  it  cites  all  the 
modem  English  cases.  It  is  a  plain,  methodical  and  correct  treatise,  and  must  be 
valuable  to  an  Knglish  lawyer,  9ofar  as  it  Juu  incorporated  into  the  work  the  «i«5- 
etanee  of  the  recent  deeitione  not  to  be  found  in  the  former  work$.  Beyond  that 
information,  the  treatise  is  entirely  superfluous^ 

^  The  treatise  of  Mr.  Benecke  was  published  in  1824,  and  yet,  in  Jacobsen's 
works  on  the  Xotst  of  the  Sea,  published  at  Altona,  in  1814,  he  speaks  of  this 
treatise,  by  its  title,  as  being  in  preparation  by  a  master-hand.  Tliis-  treatise  of 
Mr.  BenedEe  is  said  to  be  only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  great  original  work 
on  Jnewancee  and  MariHme  Zoane,  published  at  Hambuigh,  between  1806  and 
1810,  and  translated  into  Italian,  and  published  at  Trieste  in  1828.  It  is  the  moat 
comprehensive  and  perfect  work  on  insurance  and  maritime  loans,  says  Mr.  Duer, 
that  has  yet  appeared.    Lecture  on  Repreeentatione,  180.  (1) 


(1)  Slnoe  the  Isat  ediflon  of  this  woik,  the  noond  roliiine  of  Mr.  Dner^  Tresttae  on  Marine 
Insivanoe  has  been  pnMlahed.  It  li  to  be  hoped  that  this  leanied  lawyer  and  aooompllahed 
•ehotar,  now  eleraled  to  the  bench  of  the  New-Tork  Bnperlor  Court,  may  And  time,  amidst  his 
Important  and  mnlttflvtoiis  jodiolal  laboui,  to  complete  lOon  his  moit  able  and  Talnable 
tzeatlse. 


LEOTUEE  XLIX. 


OF    HABITIHE   LOANS. 


The  contracts  of  bottomry  and  respondentia  are  maritune 
loans  of  a  very  high  and  privileged  nature,  and  they  are 
always  upheld  by  the  admiralty  with  a  strong  hand,  when 
entered  into  bona  fde^  and  without  any  suspicion  of  fraud. 
The  principle  on  which  they  are  founded  and  supported  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  penetrates  so  deeply  into  it,  that  Emeri* 
gon  says  its  origin  cannot  be  traced.  It  was  borrowed  by 
the  Eomans  from  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Shodians,  and  it  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  general  maritime  law  of  Europe,  from 
which  it  has  been  transplanted  into  the  law  of  this  country. 
The  object  of  hypothecation  bonds  is  to  procure  the  necessary 
supplies  for  ships  which  happen  to  be  in  distress  in  foreign 
ports,  where  the  master  and  owners  are  without  credit,  and 
in  cases  in  which,  if  assistance  could  not  be  procured  by 
means  of  such  instruments,  the  vessels  and  llieir  cargoes 
must  be  left  to  perish.  The  authority  of  the  master  to  hy- 
pothecate the  ship  and  freight,  and  even  the  cargo,  in  a  case 
of  necessity,  is  indisputable.*  (1)  The  vital  principle  of  a 
bottomry  bond  is,  that  it  be  taken  in  a  case  of  unprovided 
necessity,  where  the  owner  has  no  resources  or  credit  for  ob- 
taining necessary  supplies.^    If  the  lender  knew  that  the 


>  The  Gratitudine,  8  /2o6.  Aim,  Rep.  240.  267.  The  Hero,  2  Dods,  Rep,  189. 
Case  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  2  ffagg.  Adm,  Rep,  294.  Vide  tupra^  178.  Sea 
storee,  particularlj  for  the  Bubostence  of  paneugere,  are  objects  of  a  bottomij 
bond.    2  Sagg.  Adm,  Rep,  801. 

^  Vide  tupra,  171.    The  degree  of  neoesBity  that  will  josUfy  the  master  in 


(1)  If  goods  of  a  shipper  be  taken  to  disoharge  a  bottomry  bond,  irhieh  the  master  had 
properly  given,  the  owner  of  the  vessel  Is  liable  for  saoh  goods,  though  he  had  refhsed  to  ratify 
the  bond.  Dnncan  t.  Benson,  1  Wale,  K  A  Oordan^t  R,  687.  See  8  Id,  644,  where  the  de- 
cision was  aJBrmed  In  Siacihequer  ChamJber,  But  he  is.not  liable  Ibr  goods  wiongftiUy  sold  bj 
the  master.   Pope  v.  Klckerson,  8  ^SKoiys  J2. 460. 
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owner  had  an  empowered  consignee  or  agent  in  the  port, 
willing  to  supply  his  wants,  the  taking  the  bond  is  a  fraud ; 
but  if  fairly  taken  under  an  ignorance  of  the  fact,  the 
♦courts  of  admiralty  are  disposed  to  uphold  such  bonds,    *354 
as  necessary  for  the  support  of  commerce  in  its  ex- 
tremities of  distress,*    And  if  the  lender  of  money  on  a  bot- 
tomry or  respondentia  bond,  be  willing  to  stake  the  money 
upon  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  and  to  take  upon 
himself,  like  an  insurer,  the  risk  of  sea  perils,  it  is  lawful, 
reasonable  and  just,  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  demand 
and  receive  an  extraordinary  interest,  to  be  agreed  on,  and 
which  the  lender  shall  deem  commensurate  to  the  hazard  he 
rung,** 

A  hottomry  bond  is  a  loan  of  money  upon  the  ship,  or  ship 
and  accruing  freight,  at  an  extraordinary  interest,  upon  marl  • 
time  risks,  to  be  borne  by  the  lender,  for  a  specific  voyage,  or 
for  a  definite  ^period.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  By 
which  the  ship-owner,  or  the  master  on  his  behalf,  pledges 
the  ship  as  a  security  for  the  money  borrowed,  and  it  covers 
the  freight  of  the  voyage,  or  during  the  limited  time.  (1)    A 


taking  up  money  on  bottomry  for  repairs,  and  that  will  justify  the  creditor  in  lending 
it,  is  examined  with  great  learning  and  judgment  in  the  cose  of  The  Ship  Fortitude, 
0,  C.  IT,  S.  M(U9,f  August,  1838.  See  the  Law  Reporter,  toI  l  No.  6.  S  Sutn- 
nef'e  R,  228. 

*  The  Nelson,  1  Hagg,  Adtn,  Rep,  169.    Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  The  Grati- 
tudine,  8  Rob,  Adm,  Rep,  271,  272. 

^  For  the  historical  learning  on  the  subject  of  maritime  loans,  see  Dig,  22.  2. 
De  naiUico  fatiore,  Oode,  4.  38.  Jbid,  Bynk.  Q.  J,  Friv.  lib.  8.  c.  16.  pp.  606. 
609.  Emerigony  h.  t  c.  1.  sea  1,  has  collected  all  that  the  Roman  law  has  said  on 
the  subject  The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  against  2ienothemi9,  Apaturius,  Phor- 
mio,  Lacritus  and  Dbnysodorus,  relate  to  the  faeniM  nauiicum  of  the  Roman  law, 
or  the  bottomry  contract  of  the  modem  commercial  nations.  See,  in  the  American 
JurUtf  Na  6.  p.  248,  ao  account  of  maritime  loans  in  ancient  Athens,  taken  from 
the  treatise  on  the  Public  Economy  of  Athene,  by  the  learned  Augustus  Boekh, 
Greek  Lecturer  and  Professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  goods  were 
generally,  and  sometimes  the  vessel  was  pledged  for  the  security  of  the  loan,  with 
maritime  interest  See,  also,  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  The  Gratitudine,  8  Rob. 
Adm.  Rep,  267.  The  Alexander,  1  Dodeon'e  Adm,  Rep,  278.  The  Augusta,  ibid, 
288.    The  Hero,  2  ibid.  139. 


(1)  A  Britiah  ship,  whose  master  and  crew  had  been  monlered  In  a  mutiny,  went  Into  a 
foreign  port,  where  the  British  oonsol  gave  a  bottomry  on  the  ship :    Bond  pronounced  for 
The  Cynthia,  80  Eng.  L,  S  JC  B,  928. 

Psyment  of  bottomry  bond  into  the  tdmirsUy,  is  a  good  defence  to  an  action  for  the  freight. 
Place  T.  Potts,  80  iSkia.  L.  S  JS.  B.  W6, 

Vol.  in.  28 
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respondentia  bond  is  a  loan  upon  the  pledge  of  the  cargo, 
though  an  hypothecation  of  botii  ship  and  cargo  may  be  made 
in  one  instrument ;  and  generally,  it  is  only  a  personal  obli- 
gation on  the  borrower,  and  is  not  a  specific  lien  on  the  goods, 
unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation  to  that  effect  in  the 
bond ;  and  it  amounts,  at  most,  to  an  equitable  lien  on  the 

salvage,  in  case  of  loss.  ^    The  condition  of  the  loan  is 
^355    ^the  safe  arrival  of  the  subject  hypothecated,  and  the 

entire  principal  as  well  as  interest  is  at  the  risk  of  the 
lender  during  the  voyage.  The  bottomry  holder  undertakes 
the  risk  of  the  voyage  as  to  the  enumerated  perils,  but  not  as 
to  those  which  arise  from  the  fault  or  misconduct  of  the  mas- 
ter or  owner.  Qicia  suspicit  in  se  pericul/um  navigationisj 
8tMcepU  pericuhimfortuncB  non  cidpcB.  The  money  is  loaned 
to  the  borrower,  upon  condition  that  if  the  subject  pledged 
be  lost  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  the  lender  shall  not  be  repaid, 
except  to  the  extent  of  what  remains;  and  if  the  subject 
arrives  safe,  or  if  it  shall  not  have  been  injured,  except  by  its 
own  defect,  or  the  fault  of  the  master  or  mariners,  the  bor- 
rower must  return  the  sum  borrowed,  together  with  the  mari- 
time interest  agreed  on,  and  for  the  repayment,  the  person  of 
the  borrower  is  bound,  as  well  as  the  property  pledged.  This 
is  the  definition  of  the  contract  given  by  Fothier  ;b  and  it  was 
taken  from  the  Boman  laws,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Emeri- 
gon,  and  he  says  the  definition  is  given  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  by  all  the  maritime  jurists.®  (1) 
Money  may  also  be  lawfully  loaned  at  any  rate  of  interest, 


>  2  Blackt,  Com,  469.  Buak  ▼.  FearoD,  4  JSa$^$  Rep.  819.  AcoordiDg  to  Mm- 
riffofit  YoL  il  476.  661,  the  respondeDtia  lender  has  a  lien  ou  the  cargo  of  the  bor- 
rower on  board ;  and  if  the  loan  be  for  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage,  the 
lien  affects  the  return  cargo,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  outward  cargo.  By  the 
foreign  laws  the  lender  on  reepondentia  has  the  pledge  of  the  goods  as  a  security. 
Pothier,  Bynkershoedc  and  Emerigoa  Abbott  on  Shipping^  6th  Am.  edit  Boston, 
1846,  p.  197.  But  this  is  not  the  English  law.  Reepondentia  loans  have  been 
disused  in  England  since  the  statute  of  19  George  II.  c.  87. 

^  Contrai  d  la  groue,  a  1. 

•  Emerigon^  TraiU  dee  Contraie  d  la  groeee,  c.  1.  sec.  2.  2  Hogg.  Adm,  Rep. 
68.  67.    Story,  J.,  in  the  case  of  The  Brig  Draco,  2  Sumner,  186.  a  P. 

(1)  If  a  bottonury  bond  to  roid  Ibr  frand,  tbere  to  no  ralld  implied  lien  for  monej  adTsnoed. 
Brig  Aim  Pratt,  1  OurUe  B.  840. 
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upon  the  mere  hazard  of  a  specific  voyage,  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  contract,  without  any  security  either  upon  the  ship  or 
cargo.  But  this  last  species  of  maritime  loan,  depending 
upon  the  event  of  the  voyage,  has  a  tendency  to  introduce 
wagering  and  usurious  contracts,  and  it  has  been  restrained 
in  England,  by  the  statute  of  19  Geo.  IL  c.  37,  as  to  East  India 
voyages.  If  the  borrower  has  no  eflfects  on  board,  or  hav- 
ing some,  he  borrows  much  beyond  their  value,  it  will  afford 
a  strong  ground  to  suspect  fraud,  and  that  the  voyage  will 
have  an  unfortunate  end.^  Such  loans  were  entirely  sup- 
pressed in  France,  by  the  marine  ordinance  of  1681.  They 
were  considered  to  be  wagers,  in  the  form  of  bottomry  con- 
tracts ;  and  it  was  declared  that,  in  case  of  loss,  the  borrower 
upon  goods  should  not  be  discharged  without  proving 
*that  he  had  goods  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  *356 
on  his  own  accoxmt,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  lent^ 
The  same  prohibition  was  continued  in  the  commercial  code, 
and  the  loan  on  bottomry,  or  at  respondentia,  is  valid  to  the 
extent  only  of  the  value  of  lihe  subject  matter  on  which  the 
loan  is  effected.^'  Sergeant  Marshall  says,<^  that  there  is  no 
common  law  decision  that  sanctions  such  a  loan,  and  he  con- 
siders it  to  be  a  gambling  contract  The  weight  of  authority 
is,  however,  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  these  maritime  loans, 
where  nothing  is  hypothecated.®  The  lender  runs  the  risk  of 
the  voyage,  and  receives  extraordinary  interest  by  way  of 
compensation.  (1)  The  contract  is  not  usurious,  for  the  princi- 
pal loaned  is  put  at  riak.^ 
The  general  rule  is,  that  the  power  of  the  master  to  take 


*  OtuaregiSj  Di$e.  62.  n.  7.     Ouichn,  c  19.  eec.  10. 

^  Ord.  de  ia  Mar.  tit  Dm  OorUrati  d  grone  <ni9n;hiT$^  art  14.    Ibid,  art  8. 

*  C^de  de  Chnvmire^y  art  81T. 

<  Cbfufy*  irar«Aa//,  Yol  ii.  746. 

*  2  Blaeki,  Oom,  459.    Mblhyt  K  2.  c.  10.  sec  18. 

'  Soome  y.  Qleao,  1  Sid,  Rep.  87.  The  Neuh  York  RwUed  8tahUe$,  yoL  I  662, 
declare  ydd  all  wager  oontracts,  except  contracts  od  bottomiy  or  respondeDtia. 
See  mpra,  278.  It  is  easeDtial  that  the  principal  and  interest  diould  both  be  put 
at  risk,  if  the  interest  reseryed  be  more  than  legal  interest  in  order  to  constitate 
a  bottomry  contract    Jennings  y.  Insorance  Company  of  Pennsylyania,  4  Binnef$ 


(1)  If  a  bond  smouiits  to  a  mere  pledge  to  secure  a  debt  and  simple  Interest,  It  Is  not  a  bot* 
tmarj  bond.   Leiand  r.  The  Ship  Medora,  8  Wood,  SJ£,E,W* 
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np  money  upon  bottomry  or  respondentia,  exists  only  after 
the  voyage  has  commenced,  and  is  to  be  exercised  in  some 
foreign  port  where  the  owner  does  not  reside,  for  in  snch  cases 
only  is  the  hypothecation  presumed  to  be  necessary.*  But  it 
is  not  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  an  hypothecation  bond, 
that  the  ship  or  cargo  should  be  in  a  foreign  port.  The  law 
does  not  look  to  the  mere  locality  of  the  transaction,  but  to 
the  difficulty  of  communication  between  the  master  and  his 
owners.  If  forced  into  a  port  of  the  same  country  in  which 
the  owner  resides,  the  master  may  hypothecate  the  ship  and 
cargo,  in  a  case  of  Extreme  necessity,  and  when  he  had  no 
opportunity  or  means,  or  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  com- 
municate with  the  owners.  Occasions  may  arise  in 
*357  which  the  different  *ports  of  the  same  country  may  be 
as  much  separated  and  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  each  other,  as  if  they  were  situated  in  distant  parts  of 
the  globe.** 

There  is  great  analogy  between  the  contracts  of  bottomry 
and  insurance.  They  are  frequently  governed  by  the  same 
principles,  though  each  of  them  has  a  character  peculiar  to 
itself.  They  contribute  in  different  proportions  to  the  facility 
and  security  of  maritime  commerce  ;  but  the  immense  capi- 
tals now  engaged  in  every  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  marine  insurance,  have  very  essentially  abridged 
the  practice  of  such  loans.  The  master  cannot  hypothecate 
for  a  pre-existing  debt,  and  the  necessity  of  the  loan  must  be 
shown  to  have  existed  at  the  time  it  was  made,<^  and  that  the 
master  had  no  other  means  of  raising  the  money  at  marine 


*  Condy't  Marshall^  vol.  ii.  741.  b.  c.  Reade  v.  Commeroial  losnraDce  Compaoj, 
8  Johna,  Rep,  860.  1  Emerigw^  tome  ii.  424.  486.  Code  de  Commerce,  art  82]. 
Lister  y.  Baxter,  Str.  Rep.  696.    Abbott  on  Shipping,  6th  Am.  edit  193. 

^  La  Ysabel,  1  Dodson^s  Rep.  278.  See,  also,  The  Rbadamanthe,  1  DodwtCi 
Adm,  Rep,  201.    Greeley  ▼.  Waterhouae,  19  Maine  R.  1. 

•  The  Brig  Hunter,  Ware'$  Rep,  249.  Dr.  LushiDgton,  in  the  case  of  the  ship 
Vibelia,  in  the  English  Admiralty,  in  December,  1888,  held,  that  "where  the  general 
character  of  the  transaction  vrtm  clearly  that  of  bottomiy,  the  whole  was  to  be  pre- 
earned  to  be  of  the  same  character,  unless  expressly  disproved ;  and  that  it  waa 
competent  for  a  foreign  merchant,  without  any  express  agreement  at  all  for  a 
bottomry  bond,  to  make  adyances  on  the  security  of  the  ship  as  a  lien  given  by  the 
law  of  his  own  country,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  havea  bottomry  bond,  or 
any  agreement  for  one,  till  the  ship  was  about  to  sail.  The  Law  Reporter  for 
Septemberi  1889. 
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interest ;  and  when  that  fact  is  established,  the  misapplication 
of  it  by  the  master,  without  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  the 
lender,  will  not  aflfect  its  validity.*  The  marine  interest  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  risk,  and,  therefore,  if  the  proposed 
voyage  be  abandoned  before  the  risk  has  attached,  the  con- 
tract is  turned  into  a  simple  and  absolute  loan  at  ordinary 
legal  interest.  So,  if  the  borrower  had  not  goods  on  board 
the  ship  to  the  value  of  the  sum  borrowed,  the  contract,  in 
case  of  loss,  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  value, 
and  the  borrower  is  bound  at  all  events  to  return  the  surplus 
of  the  sum  borrowed,  with  the  ordinary  interest.  The  mari- 
time interest  is  in  a  ratio  to  the  maritime  risk  or  value  of  the 
goods  shipped.^  After  the  voyage  has  commenced,  and  the 
loan  has  been  for  a  moment  at  hazard,  though  the  vessel  be 
shortly  forced  back,  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  into  the  port  of 
departure,  and  the  voyage  broken  up,  the  lender  is  en- 
titled to  *his  principal,  with  the  marine  interest,  for  *d58 
the  whole  had  been  put  at  hazard.^  The  same  prin- 
ciple of  necessity,  which  upholds  a  bottomry  bond,  entitles  a 
bond  of  a  later  date,  fairly  given  at  a  foreign  port,  under  a 
pressure  of  necessity,  to  priority  of  payment  over  one  of  a 
former  date,  notwiUistanding  this  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
rule  in  other  cases  of  security .<^  The  equity  of  it  consists  in 
this,  that  the  last  loan  furnished  the  means  of  preserving  the 
ship,  and  without  it  the  former  lenders  would  entirely  have 
lost  their  security,  and  therefore  it  supersedes  a  prior  mort- 
gage as  weU  as  any  other  prior  lien.«  The  bottomry  bond  is 
also  to  be  paid  before  any  prior  insurance,^  and  it  supersedes 
a  previous  mortgage  of  the  ship.ar  (1)    The  bottomry  bond 


•  The  Jane,  1  Dodton's  Rep.  461.    ErMrigon,  tome  iL  484.    Horry  y.  The  Ship 
John,  1  Wash.  dr.  Rep,  298.    Vide  eupra,  168  and  171,  n.  d. 

^  Emerigon,  Traiti  det  ContraU  d  la  groue,  c.  6.  boc.  1.    Franklm  Ins.  Gompooy 
T.  Lord,  4  Mat<m*$  Rep.  248. 

•  Baulay  Paly,  Court  de  Droit  Com,  tome  iil  74—76. 167—169. 

'  The  Rhadamaothe,  1  DodeoiCa  Rep.  204.    The  Betsey,  ibid.  289.    The  Jeni- 
salem,  2  QaUieorCe  Rep.  850.     Code  de  OvmuMTce^  art  828. 

•  The  Sloop  Mary,  1  PatWt  Rep.  671.    S.  P.  eupra,  176. 
'  Bwday  Paty,  tome  iii.  228.  282. 

t  The  Doke  of  Bedford,  2  Hogg.  Adm.  Rep.  294. 

(1)  In  the  ease  of  The  Oatharlne,  1  Elng.  Low  <ft  J^.  JiL  6r9,  It  was  decided,  that  when  a 
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cannot  be  made  to  cover  advances  made  upon  the  personal 
security  of  the  borrower,  and  not  npon  the  exclusive  security 
of  the  ship ;  but  taking  bills  of  exchange  at  tiie  same  time, 
by  way  of  collateral  security,  does  not  exclude  the  bottonary 
bond,  nor  diminish  its  solidity.*  (1) 

The  perils  which  the  lender  on  bottomry  runs,  are  usually 
specified  in  the  bond ;  and,  according  to  the  forms  in  common 
use,  they  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  against  which  the 
underwriter,  in  a  policy  of  insurance,  undertakes  to  indem- 
nify. By  the  French  law,  the  lender  can  insure  the  money 
lent,  for  he  runs  the  risk  of  it.  He  can  insure  the  principal, 
though  not  his  maritime  interest.b  The  respondentia  bonds 
in  Philadelphia  are  said  to  be  peculiar.  The  lender  is  enti- 
tled to  the  benefits  of  salvage,  and  is  liable  for  general 
*359  *and  particular  average.  They  extend  to  perils  by 
fire,  enemies,  men  of  war,  or  any  other  casualties.^' 
There  is  not,  in  respect  to  the  contract,  any  constructive  total 
loss.  ^Nothing  but  an  utter  annihilation  of  the  subject  hy- 
pothecated, will  discharge  the  borrower  on  bottomry.**  The 
property  saved,  whatever  it  may  be  in  amount,  continues  sub- 
ject  to  the  hypothecation.  The  lender  can  look  only  to  what 
is  saved ;  and  if  that  be  not  equal  to  the  value  of  the  loan, 
the  lender  must  bear  tiie  loss  of  the  residue,  and  he  cannot 
recover  the  deficiency  of  the  borrower.  By  the  general  ma- 
rine law,  the  lender  on  bottomry  is  entitied  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  effects  saved,  so  far  as  those  effects  go,  if  the  voyage  be 
disastrous.** 


•  The  AoguBta,  1  DodimCi  Rep,  288.  The  Jane,  ibid.  461.  The  HuDter,  War^9 
iS^.  249. 

^  Chtidon^  c.  18.  eec.  2.  note,  by  CUirac  Booeut,  De  Havibui,  d.  61.  VcUin, 
tome  il  12.  AppletoD  y.  Growx^nshield,  8  Mom,  Hep,  448.  Code  de  Commerce, 
art  841 

•  iDBurance  CompaDj  of  PeimfijlvaDia  ▼.  DuTal,  8  Serg,  dt  Rawle,  188.  Bj  the 
Oode  de  Commerce^  art  880,  the  lender,  on  bottomry  and  respondentia,  is  alao 
chargeable  for  general  and  for  particular  aTerage. 

^  Thompson  y.  Bojal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  1  Maule  dt  Selto.  80. 

•  Parker,  J.,  and  Sewall,  J.,  in  Appleton  y.  Crovninshield,  8  Jliau,  Jiep,  448. 


British  ship,  ap<m  which  a  bottomry  bond  had  been  taken,  was  sold  at  BaUa,  by  the  nuuter,  at 
pabllo  auction,  as  anseaworthy,  and  with  the  sssent  of  the  oonsol,  the  ship  was  iMU  BQt|)eet  to 
the  bond,  though  the  porehaser  had  no  nottoe  of  IL 
(1>  The  biU  of  eatohange,  in  saeh  csse>  is  not  sn  independent  secorlty,  payable  at  all  ereots. 
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The  pofiition  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield,  and  afterwards 
by  Lord  Kenyon,*  that  the  lender  on  bottomry  or  respondentia 
was  not  liable  to  contribntion,  in  case  of  a  general  average,  has 
been  much  and  justly  questioned  in  the  elementary  works> 
It  is  contrary  to  the  maritime  law  of  France,  and  of  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Louisiana  we  have  a  decision 
*against  it«  The  new  French  law,  contrary  to  the  *860 
ordinance  of  1681,  charges  the  lender  with  simple 
average,  on  partial  losses,  unless  there  be  a  positive  stipula- 
tion to  the  contrary ;  but  such  a  stipulation,  to  exempt  him 
from  gross  or  general  average,  would  be  void,  and  contrary  to 
natural  equity.^  The  reasoning  of  Emerigon  is  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  right  of  making  the  lender  chargeable  with  his 
equitable  proportion  of  an  average  contribution.  If  he  owes 
the  preservation  of  his  money  lent  to  the  sacrifice  made  by 
others  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  why  should 
he  not  contribute  towards  a  jettison,  ransom  or  composition, 
made  for  the  common  safety  ?  If  no  such  sacrifice  had  been 
made,  he  would  have  lost  his  entire  loan,  by  the  rapacity  of 
pirates,  or  the  violence  of  the  storm. 

If  the  ship  or  cargo  be  lost,  not  by  the  perib  of  the  sea,  but 
by  the  defeult  of  the  borrower  or  master,  the  hypothecation 
bond  is  forfeited,  and  must  be  paid.  If  the  ship  be  lost  on 
the  voyage,  and  the  cargo  forwarded  by  another  ship,  in  that 
case  the  borrowers  must  pay  the  debt,  for  such  is  the  spirit  of 


Wilmer  t.  SmiUz,  2  PeUr^  Adnu  Rep.  295,  note.  Valin*i  Cam.  tome  il  12. 
Code  de  Commerce,  ut  827.  Magene  <m  Jneuranee,  toL  il  62.  60. 196—198.  480. 
JEmerigon,  tome  ii.  644.  647. 

*  Jo^oe  ▼.  WiUiamaoD,  and  Walpole  t.  Ewer,  Park  on  Ifuuremee,  6th  edit  668. 
666.  Iq  the  former  case,  Lord  Mansfield  declared  it  to  be  a  clear  pointy  that  bj 
the  law  of  England  there  was  neither  average  oor  aalyage  upon  a  bottomry  bond* 
This  must  be  understood  with  the  exception  in  the  statute  of  19  Geo.  IL  a  87, 
which,  on  East  India  risks,  allows  the  benefit  of  saWage  to  the  lender  on  bottomiy 
or  at  respondentia. 

^  See  Condifi  MarihaU,  vol  il  760, 761.    1  PhiUipe  on  Intwramee,  786—787. 
ad  edit. 

•  Chandler  t.  Gamier,  18  Ma/rtin,  699.  « 

^  OrtLdela  Mar.  h.  t  art  16.  Code,  art.  880.  JBmsrigon,  7MU  dee  Oontrate 
A  la  groeee,  c  7.  seo.  1. 


It  ii  eollstenl  to  the  bond,  sad  to  rabjeet  to  the  same  eonHngenelss.    Tlie  Honter,  ne*e  (a), 
etipra. 
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the  contract.*  The  lender,  who  is,  in  efifect,  an  insurer,  does 
not,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  insurance,  assume  the  risk  of  bar- 
ratry or  loss  by  the  fraud  or  misconduct  of  the  borrower  or 
his  agents.^  And  the  doctrine  of  seaworthiness,  deviation, 
and  the  necessity  of  diligence  and  correct  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  borrower,  are  equally  applicable  to  this  contract,  as  to 
that  of  insurance.  The  lender  is  not  to  bear  losses  proceeding 
from  the  want  of  seaworthiness,  or  from  unjustifiable  devia- 
tion, or  from  the  fault  of  the  borrower,  or  the  inherent  infir- 
mity of  the  cargo.    Nor  does  he  run  the  risk  of  the  goods 

shipped  on  board  another  ship  without  necessity.^ 
*361        *These  maritime  loans  my  be  safely  effected  in  a 

fair  and  proper  case,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  the 
port  of  destination,  as  well  as  at  any  other  foreign  port.^  So, 
the  consignee  of  the  cargo,  and  even  the  agent  of  the  owner 
or  charterer  of  the  ship,  under  special  circumstances,  may 
take  a  bottonuy  bond,  by  way  of  security  for  advances  made 
by  him.®  The  owner  himself  may  also  execute  a  bottomiy 
bond  abroad,  and  it  will  be  enforced  in  our  American  admi- 
ralty courts,  which  have  undoubted  jurisdiction  over  such 
contracts,  though  executed  on  land  and  under  seal.^ 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  a  loan  on  bottomiy 
or  respondentia  be  good,  if  the  ship  or  goods  be  already  at 
sea  when  it  is  effected,  inasmuch  as  the  motives  to  the  loan 


■  Ina.  Company  of  Penn.  y.  Duval,  10  8erg,  <k  RawU,  188. 

*•  Roeeui,  De  Navibut,  n.  61 .  Western  v.  Wildy,  Skinner,  162.  Ord.  de  la  Mar, 
tit.  Contrati  d  la  grosiej  art  12.  Mnerigon,  tome  u.  609 — 612.  Code  de  Com- 
meree,  art  826. 

•  Cond^e  MarehaU,  toI.  ii.  768—768.  Baulay  Paty,  tome  iii.  168—164. 171— 
176.  Ibid,  192.  So,  if  the  vessel  be  sold  or  transferred  after  the  risk  has  com- 
menced, or  the  voyage  be  in  any  manner  broken  up  by  the  borrower,  the  maritime 
risk  terminates,  and  the  bond  becomes  presently  payable,  in  like  manner  as  a  policy 
of  insurance  becomes  in  a  like  case  fanetut  (ffieio  as  to  future  risks.  The  Brig 
Draco,  2  Sumner,  198, 194. 

'  8  Johne,  Rep,  862. 

•  The  Alexander,  1  Dodaon,  278.  The  Hero,  2  ibid.  189.  Case  of  the  Ship 
Venus, 'u466o</  on  Shipping,  5th  edit  Boston,  1846,  p.  208. 

'  The  Sloop  Mary,  1  Paine" e  Rep,  671.  Menetone  v.  Gibbons,  8  Term  Rep,  267. 
The  bottomry  bond  may  be  given  by  the  owner,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
master,  or  by  the  master,  according  to  circnmstanceSb  .  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  2 
Eagg,  Adm,  Rep,  294.  And  it  may  be  made  by  the  owner,  either  in  a  foreign  or 
home  port    The  Brig  Draco,  2  Sumner,  167. 
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are  supposed  to  have  ceased  after  the  ship's  departure.  Yalin 
is  in  fevour  of  the  validity  of  the  loan,  and  he  considers  that 
the  presumption  is,  either  that  the  money  has  been  usefully 
employed  in  the  things  put  at  risk,  or  in  paying  what  was 
due  on  that  account ;  and  this  reasoning  i&  deemed  solid  by 
Marshall,  notwithstanding  it  stands  opposed  to  the  high  au- 
thority of  Emerigon.*  It  has,  likewise,  been  recently  sanc- 
tioned by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  adjudged  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  re- 
spondentia loan  (and  the  law  on  this  point  is  the  same,  whe- 
ther applied  to  respondentia  or  bottomry  bonds)  should  be 
made  before  the  departure  of  the  ship  on  the  voyage,  and 
that  it  may  be  made  after  the  goods  are  at  risk.  Kor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  money  should  be  employed  in  the  outfit 
of  the  vessel,  or  invested  in  the  goods  on  which  the  risk  is  run. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  risk  of  the  voyage  be  substantially 
and  really  taken,  and  the  advance  made  in  good  faith 
for  a  maritime  premium.**  The  *lender  is  not  pre-  *362 
sumed  to  lend  upon  the  faith  of  any  particular  appro- 
priation of  the  money;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  his  security 
could  not  be  avoided  by  any  misapplication  of  the  fund,  where 
the  risk  was  honafide  run  upon  other  goods.  The  loan  may 
be  made,  and  the  risk  taken,  upon  the  usual  footing  of  poli- 
cies of  insurance,  lost  or  not  lost,  and  precisely  as  though  the 
ship  was  then  in  port ;  and  if,  before  the  hypothecation  be 
given,  the  property  be  actually  lost  by  any  of  the  perils 
enumerated  in  it,  the  loss  must  be  borne  by  the  lender. <^ 

After  the  risk  has  ceased,  by  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship, 
marine  interest  ceases,  and  gives  place  to  the  ordinary  legal 
interest,  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  debt  due,  consisting 


*  Valin'i  Cam.  tome  I  866.  Enurigon,  tome  il  484.  Condy'i  Marthall,  yoL  ii. 
747.  a. 

**  Whether  a  bottomry  bond,  executed  by  the  owner  in  his  own  place  of  resi- 
dence, be  ralid,  has  been  questioned,  but  when  executed  by  him  in  a  foreign  port, 
it  is  undoubtedly  binding.  The  Sloop  Mary,  1  Paine,  c.  671.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  the  yalidity  of  a  bottomry  bond  made  by  the  owner  of  the  yessel,  that  the 
money  borrowed  should  be  advanced  for  the  necessities  of  the  ship,  or  cargo,  or 
Toyage.  The  owner  may  employ  the  money  as  he  pleases.  But  if  made  by  the 
matter,  virtiUe  cfficii,  it  must  be  for  the  ship's  necessities^  for  the  implied  authority 
of  the  master  extends  no  further.    The  Brig  Draco,  2  Sumner,  167. 

•  Conard  y.  Atlantic  InsaraDce  Cfompany,  1  Peteri  U,  B,  JXep.  386. 
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of  the  money  lent  with  the  maritime  premium.  (1)  This  is 
understood  to  be  the  rule  in  the  French  law.  The  ordinary 
interest  begins  upon  the  accumulated  sum  when  the  marine 
interest  ceases;  and  Boulay  Paty  follows  the  authority  of 
Emerigon,  and  of  the  French  judicial  decisions,  in  support  of 
this  rule,  and  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Pothier  and 
Pardessus,  who  insist,  that  no  interest  whatever  accrues  be- 
tween the  cessation  of  the  maritime  interest  and  the  judidal 

demand  of  the  debt.^ 
^363        ^^The  French  code^  prohibits  all  loans,  in  the  nature 

of  bottomry  or  respondentia,  upon  seamen's  wages  or 
voyages.  A  sailor  is  not  generally  in  a  situation  to  expect 
any  great  profit  which  would  justify  a  loan  upon  maritime 
interest,  and  wages  are  too  slender  a  basis  for  a  maritime  loan, 
and  the  provision  is  dictated  by  sound  policy.  The  English 
and  American  courts  of  admiralty  have  a  broad  equity  juris- 
diction over  such  contracts.  The  bottomry  bond  may  be  good 
in  part,  and  bad  in  part ;  and  if  the  premium  has  been  undtdy 
enhanced  from  a  knowledge  of  the  master's  necessities,  the 
court  of  admiralty,  which  acts  ex  (squo  et  honOy  may  mode- 
rate  it,  or  refuse  to  ratify  it<^  But  if  marine  interest  has  not 
been  stipulated,  no  court  can  supply  the  omission,  and  it  will 
be  taken  to  be  a  contract  upon  ordinary  interest ;  for  no  new 


*  Smerigon,  tome  iL  414.  Pothier^  TraitS  du  Pret^  d  lagron$  aoeniure^  No.  61. 
M,  Pardeisutf  Court  de  Droit  Com,  tome  iil  a  917.  Boulay  Paiy,  tome  iii.  SO- 
SO.  Marshall  on  Insurance^  yol.  ii  762,  lajs  down  the  rale  according  to  the 
opiaioQ  of  Pothier,  who  holds  that  the  ordinary  interest,  after  the  risk  has  ceased, 
commences  only  on  the  principal  snm  lent»  and  not  on  the  joint  principal  and 
maritime  mtereat^  for  that  would  be  compound  interest  There  are  no  English 
dedsions  on  the  point,  and  if  the  French  law  ib  to  goyem,  it  is  decidedly  against 
the  opinion  of  Pothier.  There  is  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that  when  the  risk  has 
been  run,  and  the  peril  ceases,  the  loan,  with  the  extraordinary  premium,  becomes 
an  absolute  debt,  which  ought  to  carry  interest  if  the  payment  be  delayed.  The 
French  law  dedarea^  and  it  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Oasaregis,  that  a  bottomry  con- 
tract, if  made  payable  to  ordtr  or  bearer,  is  negotiable  like  a  bill  of  ezdiaoge,  and 
is  to  be  dealt  with  and  protested  in  like  manner,  (kueregie,  JDi$e,  66.  Boulay 
Paty,  tome  iil  97.    Code  de  Commeree,  art  818. 

^  Code  de  Commerce,  art  319. 

•  1  Dodeon,  277.  283.    The  Ship  Pttcket,  3  JTotoii,  265.    The  Nelson,  1  Hogg, 
Adm,  JL  176.  826,  327.    The  Cognac,  2  iHd  877.    The  Hunter,  War^e  R,  266. 

(1)  Baoh  wu  the  decree  in  the  oaie  ofThe  Ship  Packet,  8  Mfaeon^s  B,  266.    And  Mr.  Arnold 
conalderi  SBOh  to  be  the  role  in  Sogiasd.    iJmokl  on  Int.  1B40* 
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obUgation  can  be  inferred  or  reasoned  out  by  a  commentary 
on  the  contract  itself.^ 


*  Polhier,  TraiU  du  Pret,  d  la  gro$9e,  n.  19.  See,  for  farther  infonnadon  on 
the  subject  of  maritime  loans,  BmnigwCB  Estay  on  Afaritime  Loans,  which  is  the 
most  complete  treatise  extant  on  the  subject  The  substance  of  it  has  been  ably 
incorporated  into  the  work  of  JT.  Boulay  Paty^aa  a  Oowtm  of  Maritime  Conwur- 
eiai  Law,  and  it  has  been  closely  and  aoooratelj  translated  l^  John  E.  Hall,  Esq., 
of  Baltimore. 


LEOTUKE  L. 

OF  mSUBAKOE  OF  UVlSBy  AND  AGAINBT  FIRE. 

(1.)  Of  insurcmce  of  Uvea. 

These  insurances  are  liberal  contracts,  and  while  they  create 
an  advantageous  investment  of  capital,  they  operate  benevo- 
lently towards  the  public.  Their  usual  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  fund  for  creditors,  or  for  family  connections  in  case  of  death. 
The  insurer,  in  consideration  of  a  simi  in  gross,  or  of  periodi- 
cal  paymento,  undertakes  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  or  an  annuity, 
depending  upon  the  death  of  a  person  whose  life  is  insured. 
The  insurance  is  either  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  or  for  a 
limited  period.  Such  is  the  nature  of  these  contracts,  that 
they  are  well  calculated  to  relieve  the  more  helpless  members 
of  a  family  from  a  precarious  dependence,  resting  upon  the 
life  of  a  single  person ;  and  they  very  naturally  engage  the 
attention  and  influence  the  judgment  of  those  Ihinking  men, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  reflect  deeply  upon  the  past, 
and  to  form  just  anticipations  of  the  future. 

The  practice  in  Europe,  of  life  assurances,  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree confined  to  England,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States.*  It  is  now  slowly  but  gradually  attracting 
the  public  attention  and  confidence  in  our  principal  cities. 
According  to  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  the  life  of  a  freeman 
was  above  all  valuation ;  Uberum  corpus  cBsHmationem 
*366  noTh  reoipit;  and  the  nautical  ^legislation  of  some 
parts  of  Europe,  on  this  subject,  has  been  founded  upon 
the  principle,  that  it  was  unfit  and  improper  to  allow  insu- 
rances on  human  life.  They  have  been  tolerated  in  iN'aples, 
Florence,  and  by  the  ordinances  of  Wisbuy,  but  they  were 
condemned  in  the  Ze  Ouidon^  as  contrary  to  good  morals. 


*  The  MauachuttU  Soipital  Lift  Inmranee  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1818. 
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and  as  being  the  eonrce  of  infinite  abuse.  So,  insurances 
for  life  were  expressly  forbidden  by  the  ordinance  of  Louis 
XIY. ;  and  the  prohibition  was  m&de  to  rest  on  the  reason 
given  in  the  civil  law.  The  ordinances  of  Amsterdam,  Rot- 
terdam and  Middleburg,  adopted  the  same  rule,  which, 
though  true  in  some  respects,  was  in  this  case  very  absurdly 
applied.^  The  new  French  code  has  omitted  any  express 
provision  on  the  subject,  though  Boulay  Paty  thinks  that  a 
prohibition  is  covertly  but  essentially  contained  in  art.  334:  of 
the  code;  and  he  inveighs  vehemently  against  policies  upon 
human  life,  as  being  gambling  contracts  of  the  most  perni- 
cious kind.b  Most  of  the  commentators  on  the  new  code,  as 
Delvincourt,<^  Locr6,<^  De  Laporte  and  Estrangin,  concur  in 
the  same  opinion.  Fardessu8,<»  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favour 
of  the  legaUfy  of  such  insurance ;  and  this  must  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  French  government,  for  a  royal 
^ordinance  of  1820  established  a  company  for  the  pur-  ^367 
po«,  of  i™.rkg  H,«. 

There  are  two  chartered  life  assurance  companies  estab- 
lished in  France,  and  though  the  terms  of  insurance  are  mod- 
erate, and  the  companies  extremely  respectable,  they  have 
met  with  very  little  encouragement ;  and  this  grave  species  of 
insurance  does  not  seem  to  be  congenial  to  the  taste  and  hab- 
its of  either  the  French  or  Italians.  In  the  Netherlands,  life 
assurance  societies  are  established  with  reasonable  anticipa- 
tions of  success.  An  ordinance  of  the  government  gives  them 
a  monopoly,  by  excluding  all  foreign  companies  from  interfer- 


*  Lb  Ghiidon,  c.  16.  art  6.  OrcL  of  Wiahuy,  art  66.  Ord.  de  la  Mar.  tit 
^Mtfranoet,  art  10.  Valin,  tome  il  64.  Pothier,  h.  t  n.  27.  Emerig<m^  tome  i. 
198. 

^  CowB  de  Droit  Com.  tome  iiL  866.  868.  496 — 606.  Ista  eotiditumea  iwU 
pleruB  trisiUHmi  wentus,  et  potaunt  invitare  ad  delinquendum,  Grival,  dee.  67.  d. 
48.  Boulaj  Paty  says,  that  these  life  assurances  ought  to  be  left  to  their  Euglish 
neighbours.  The  Eoglish  are  willing  they  should  be  so  left,  and  exult  in  the  dis- 
tinctioD,  for  Seigeant  Manball,  in  his  Treatiu  on  Inturance,  vol.  li.  768,  suggests 
that  the  prohibition  of  insurance  on  liyes  in  France  and  Italy  proceeds  from  motives 
of  policy,  founded  on  a  startling  sense  of  the  great  infirmity  of  their  public  morals^ 
which  would  expose  to  hazard  lives  so  insured. 

*  IniL  de  Droit  Com^  Franfais^  tome  il  846. 

*  Seprit  du  Code  de  Cotntneree,  tome  iv.  76. 

*  Tome  il  808. 
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ing  with  the  business  on  their  native  soil.  The  same  exclu- 
sion exists  in  Denmark,  while  the  life  assurance  institutions 
in  that  kingdom  are  said  to  be  nothing.  They  are  more  likelj 
to  flourish  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  part  of  Continental 
Europe,  judging  from  the  experiment  already  made,  and  the 
character  and  dispositions  of  the  people.* 

The  life  assurance  companies  in  England  commenced  with 
the  Am/icable  Society^  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ; 
and  in  1827  there  were  in  the  united  kingdom  forty-four  life 
assurance  companies,  all  maintaining  a  zealous  and  dangerous 
competition.  The  companies  used  formerly  to  select  and  take 
only  lives  of  health  and  vigour ;  but  now  it  is  said  to  be  the 
practice  to  accept  all  lives  proposed,  where  no  positive  disease 
is  manifested.  So,  residence  in  any  part  of  Europe  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  the  companies  are  very  much  exposed  to 
frauds,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  credit  and  confi- 
dence, by  the  assurance  of  bad  lives,  and  sinking  the  average 
duration  of  lives  insured  much  below  the  average  duration  of 
human  life.^  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  intrinsic  dif- 
ficulty in  the  subject;  and  it  requires  no  ordinary  degree  of 
science,  skill  and  experience,  to  form  just  and  accurate 
^868  rates  of  insurance,  or  tables  of  annuities  on  ^scales 
measuring  truly  the  probabilities  and  value  of  life,  in 
its  various  stages  of  existence,  in  different  climates,  in  dif- 
ferent employments,  and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  action  to  which 
it  is  subject. 

(1.)  The  party  insuring  must  have  an  interest  in  the  life 
insured.  The  English  statute  of  14  Geo.  HE.  c.  48,  prohibited 
insurances  oh  lives,  when  the  person  insuring  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  life,  and  it  prohibited  the  recovery  under  the  po- 
licy of  a  greater  sum  than  the  amount  or  value  of  the  interest 
of  the  insured  in  the  life,  and  required  the  insertion  in  the 
policy  of  the  person's  name  interested  therein,  or  for  whose 
benefit  the  policy  was  made.  A  hona  fide  creditor  has  an 
insurable  interest  in  his  debtor's  life  to  the  extent  of  his 
debt,  for  there  is  a  probability,  more  or  less  remote,  that  the 


*  Edinburgh  Revieto,  yol.  zIt.  488—490.    In  1828,  a  life  ixwanmce  oompany 
was  eBtablished  at  Gk>tba,  in  Oermao  j,  and  has  been  attended  with  great  success. 
^  EdifUfurgh  Review,  yoL  zIt.  498.  600. 
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debtor  would  pay  the  debt  if  he  Kved.»  The  iBSurance  is  fre- 
quently made  a  part  of  the  creditor's  security  in  loans  of 
money.  A  person  may  insure  his  own  life  for  die  benefit  of 
heirs  or  creditors,  or  he  may  insure  the  life  of  another  in 
which  he  may  be  interested,  and  assign  the  policy  to  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  life.  (1)  The  policy  is  good  for 
the  creditor  as  a  collateral  security,  though  he  may  have 
other  security ;  and  being  substantially  a  contract  of  indem- 
nity against  the  loss  of  the  debt,  it  ceases,  as  to  the  creditor, 
with  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt^  If  it  be  assigned  by 
way  of  security,  it  is  not,  in  that  case,  extinguished  by  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  but  the  reversionary  interest  in  the 
insured  becomes  the  means  of  credit  to  him  on  other  occa- 
sions. The  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  another  person, 
must  be  a  direct  and  definite  pecuniary  interest,  and  a  person 
has  not  such  an  interest  in  the  life  of  his  wife  or  child,  merely 
in  the  character  of  husband  or  parent ^^  But  if  a  child  be 
supported  by  his  &ther,  who  is  dependent  on  some  fund  ter- 
minable by  his  death,  the  child  has  an  insurable  inter- 
est *in  the  father's  MSeA    So,  it  has  been  held,  that    *869 


*  AndenoD  y.  Edie,  Park  oh  Inwranee,  6th  edit  576. 
^  Goodsal  y.  Boldero,  9  Bases  Rep.  72. 

*  Halford  y.  Eymer«  10  Bamw.  <k  Crest.  724.  By  the  Kew-York  Statute  of 
April  let,  1840,  entitled  *'  An  act  id  respect  to  iDBunuDces  for  lives,  for  the  benefit 
of  married  women,"  it  is  made  lawful  for  any  married  woman,  by  herself  and  in 
her  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  third  person,  with  his  assent,  as  her  trustee,  to 
cause  to  be  insured,  for  her  sole  use,  the  life  of  her  husband,  for  any  definite  period, 
or  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life ;  and  in  case  of  her  surviving  her  husband,  the 
net  amount  of  the  insurance  becoming  due,  shall  be  payable  to  her,  to  and  for  her 
own  use,  free  from  the  claims  of  the  representatives  of  the  husband,  or  of  any  of 
his  creditors.  Such  exemption  not  to  apply  where  the  amount  of  premium  annu- 
ally paid  shall  exceed  $800 ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife  before  her 
husband,  the  amount  of  the  insurance  may  be  made  payable  after  her  death  to  her 
children,  or  their  guardian,  for  their  use.  (2) 

*  Lord  y.  Dall,  12  Mass.  Hep.  116.  A  sister  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
life  of  a  brother  on  whom  ehe  depends  tor  support 


(1)  A  deposit  of  the  poHey,  and  sn  agreement  to  anfgn  it  by  way  of  secorltj  fbr  debt,  constt- 
tntes  In  eqalij  a  valid  aarignment  against  the  aasoren.  In  tbia  eaae  there  waa  no  oonditlon  in 
the  policy  against  aasignmanL    Cook  v.  Blaek,  1  Sdr^$  R.  890. 

(8)  There  ia  a  similar  statute  in  Yermont.  By  this  statnte,  an  onmarrled  female  is  alao  antho- 
rised  to  Insnre  fat  her  benefit  the  lUb  of  her  father  or  brother.  Laws  <if  Ytirmion%  1849.  In 
Bhode  Island,  the  wtfe^  right  of  tasuring  nnder  the  like  cticnmstsnoes,  is  proteoted  by  stringent 
pioviBloiis.   XotM  ie.  Z,  1848. 
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a  trustee  who  had  a  legal  technical  intereet  as  executor, 
though  not  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  life  of  another,  may 
insure  it^  The  necessity  of  an  interest  in  the  life  insured, 
in  order  to  support  the  policy,  prevails  generally  in  this  conn- 
try,  because  wager  contracts  are  almost  uniyersally  held  to  be 
unlawful,  either  in  consequence  of  some  statute  provision,  or 
upon  principles  of  the  common  law.^ 

(2.)  We  have  seen  that  the  terms  cmd  conditions  of  the 
English  policies  are  more  relaxed  now  than  formerly,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  American  policies  upon  lives.  They 
contain  a  condition,  when  relating  to  the  lives  of  persons  in 
the  northern  states,  that  the  policy  is  to  be  void  if  the  insured 
shall  die  upon  the  high  seas  or  the  great  lakes ;  or  shall,  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  the  company,  pass  beyond  the 
settled  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  British  prov- 
inces of  the  two  Canadas,  Kova  Scotia  and  iN'ew  Brunswick, 
or  south  of  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky ;  and  they 
all  contain  the  like  condition  or  exception,  if  the  assured  enter 
into  the  military  or  naval  service ;  or  in  case  he  shall  die  by 
suicide,  or  in  a  duel,  or  by  the  hands  of  justice. <^  The  life 
insurance  would  be  avoided  upon  the  general  policy  of  the 
law,  on  the  execution  of  the  assured  for  felony,  without  the 
insertion  of  this  last  condition. <i    The  basis  of  the  insurance 


*  EenyoD,  Ob.  J,  in  TidBwell  t.  Ankentein,  Peakes  CateSy  161. 

^  Vide  tupra,  278.  The  New-York  Statute  {R,  &  toI.  L  662,)  against  wagers, 
does  not»  in  express  terms,  extend  to  insorances  on  lives,  as  the  statute  of  Geo.  IIL 
does;  bat  the  general  prohibition  of  wagera^  bets  or  stakes,  depending  **  apon  any 
casualty,  or  unknown  or  contingent  event  whateyer,*'  may  constructiyelj  apply. 
The  10th  section  of  the  New-Tork  act  shows  that  iruuranees  were  included  in  the 
prohibition,  for  it  declares  that  the  prohibition  shall  not  extend  so  as  to  affect 
insurances  "  made  in  good  faith,  for  the  ucurity  or  indemnity  of  the  party  insured." 
This  implies  that  the  insured, must  have  a  real  benefidal  interest  in  the  life  of 
another.  The  hona  fide  asugnee  of  a  life  policy  may  5ue  in  the  name  of  the 
assignor,  and  equity  will  compel  the  assignor  to  permit  the  assignee  to  use  his 
name.    Ashley  v.  Ashley,  8  Simom^  149. 

«  If  the  assured  died  by  suicide  while  insane,  the  case  is  not  withm  the  excep- 
tion. (1)  .Borradaile  y.  Hunter,  C.  B.  1848.  Breasted  y.  Fanners'  L.  <fe  T.  Com- 
pany, 4  HiWt  N,  Y,  Rep.  78. 

*  Amicable  Ass.  Society  y.  BoUand,  2  Dow.  di  Clark,  1.  Holland  y.  Disney,  3 
RuseeU,  861.    4  Bligh,  194.  N.  S. 


(1)  It  was  held  the  Insiuen  were  liable  where  snielde  was  vohmtariiv  eommitted  by  a  pefwn 
of  ansonnd  mind.    The  case  was  dliciuBed  both  by  the  oooiuel  and  the  Jndges  with  remarkabto 
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is  a  declaration  in  writing  of  the  person  making  the  insurance, 
as  to  the  birth-place,  age,  residence  and  employment  of  the 
party  insured,  with  a  description  of  the  diseases  or  infirmity 
(if  any)  with  which  he  has  been  afflicted.  This  declaration, 
not  being  spread  out  at  large  upon  the  policy,  is  not  strictly 
a  warranty,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  given  in  good  faith, 
and  be  true  in  substance.  (1)  Whatever  averment  or  repre- 
sentation is  inserted  in  the  policy  becomes  a  warranty,  and 
must  be  strictly  true.  But  if  there  be  no  warranty,  or 
*representation,  or  fraud,  the  insurer  runs  the  risk  of  the  *870 
goodness  of  the  life  ;*  and  even  a  warranty  that  the  person 
is  in  good  health,  is  not  falsified  by  the  fact  that  he  was  at  the 
same  time  subject  to  great  inconvenience,  and  a  partial  palsy, 
in  consequence  of  an  old  wound  not  dangerous  to  life ;  or  that 
he  was  troubled  with  spasms  and  cramps  from  fits  of  the  gout 
This  has  been  held  to  be  a  reasonable  good  state  of  health 
within  the  warranty.  The  seeds  of  death  are  in  every  human 
constitution,  and  it  is  only  requisite  that  there  be  not  at  the 
time  any  existing  disorder  tending  to  shorten  life.^ 

(3.)  The  life  in  the  given  case  maybe  insured  for  the  term 
of  natural  life,  as  is  usual,  or  it  maybe  insured  for  a  definite 
period.^)  In  the  case  of  a  policy  of  the  latter  kind,  if  the 
party  receives  a  mortal  wound  within  the  period,  and  dies 
after  it  has  expired,  the  underwriter  is  discharged.**    All  con- 


*  Stackpoole  y.  Simon,  at  N.  P.,  2  MarthaU  on  iMuranc*,  772. 

**  Rofls  y.  Bradahaw,  1  Blackt,  Rep,  812.     Wataoo  y.  Mabwariiig,  4  TaiunUm, 
763.    Willis  y.  Poole,  at  N.  P.,  2  Marshall  an  Inturance,  771. 

*  It  is  said  to  be  now  usual  in  the  EngliBh  policies  on  live^  to  state  the  day  of 
the  conunencement,  and  of  the  tennination  thereof,  and  to  declare  that  both  are 
inclusive.  JSUit  on  the  Lava  of  Fire  and  Life  Jnnwanoe,  186.  A  life  policy  maj 
be  assigned  to  a  bonajide  creditor,  but  it  will  not  ayail  as  to  third  persons^  creditors 
of  the  insured,  without  notice  to  the  insurers  before  the  death  of  the  insured,  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  assignment  by  the  assignee  before  that  date.  Succession  of 
Rialey,  11  Rob.  Lauia.  R.  298.  The  general  rule  is,  that  if  a  party  has  been  absent 
seyen  years  without  having  been  heard  from,  the  presumption  of  law  arises  that 
he  is  dead,  but  there  is  no  legal  presumption  as  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Nepean 
y.  Doe,  2  Meeaon  is  Weltby^  694. 

*  Willes,  J.,  1  Term  Rep.  260, 

Italnesa,  Tlgonr  and  learning,  and  npon  the  final  hearing  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  the  judges 
were  not  unanimous  In  the  opinion.    Clift  r.  Schwabe,  8  Man,  Q.  A  SO0U  R,  i87. 

(1>  The  concealment  of  a  material  Act,  though  no  apedfie  qneation  was  asked,  wDl  avoid  the 
policj.    yoiev.EagleL.AH.LOob6  {\MMiiai2i48. 

Vol.  m.  29 
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cealment  or  Bappreeaion  of  material  facts  ayoids  the  policy. 
The  Bame  good  faith  is  as  requisite  in  this  as  in  aU  other 
policies ;  and  whether  the  suppression  arises  from  fraud  or 
accident  is  quite  immaterial,  if  the  fact  be  material  to  the 
risk,  and  that  is  a  question  for  a  jury.* 

n.  Of  wsv^cmce  agadnst  Jlre. 

By  this  insurance  the  underwriter,  in  consideration  of  the 
premium,  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  insured  against  all 
losses  in  his  houses,  buildings,  fdmiture,  ships  in  port,  or  mer- 
chandise, by  means  of  accidental  fire  happening  within  a 
prescribed  period.  (1)  The  premium  is  usually  paid  in  advance, 
and  the  contract  effected  by  the  parties  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  broker.^ 

It  has  been  made  a  question  by  some  persons,  whether  the 
negligence  and  frauds  which  the  insurance  of  property  from 
fire  has  led  to,  did  not  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  and 


»  LiDdeneaa  y.  Desborouglk,  8  Bamv,  dh  Oreo,  686.  Morrisoo  y.  MoBprnt^  12 
B,  Moore,  281.    4  Bingham,  61.  S.  0. 

k  The  offices  of  fire  insuraDce  oompsnieB  usually  aonex  to  tbeir  polidee  the 
TariouB  claaaes  of  hazards  and  rates  of  aimual  premiums  The  lowest  rate  of  pre- 
mium is  for  bundiDgs  exposed  to  the  least  degree  of  hazard,  as  buOdiogs  of  brick 
or  stoue  ooyered  with  tile,  slate  or  metal,  the  wisdow-shutters  of  solid  iron,  gutters 
and  cornices  of  brick,  stone  or  metal,  and  party-walls  aboTe  the  roof.  The  rate  of 
premium  rises  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  hazard,  and  is  highest  in  buildings 
entirely  of  wood.  The  rate  of  premium  depends  likewise  upon  the  fiict»  by  whom 
and  by  what  trade,  or  for  what  purpose  the  bufldiDg  is  occupied,  and  whether  as 
a  priyate  dwelling  or  otherwise,  and  its  situation  with  respect  to  contiguous  build- 
ings, and  their  construction,  materials  and  use.  Goods  are  also  classed,  in  respect 
to  the  rates  of  premium,  into  such  as  are  not  haxardous,  hazardous,  extra  haEordous, 
and  such  as  compose  cases  of  extraordinary  ritk,  and  are  the  subject  of  tpedal 
agreement  In  England  it  is  sometimes  part  of  the  contract  of  insurance,  that  the 
insurer  is  not  to  be  liable  for  loss  arising  from  ignition  occasioned  by  natural  heat- 
ing of  the  articles  insured,  or  by  the  misapplication  of  fire  heat  under  process  of 
manulketure.  Ellii  on  Fire  and  lAfe  Insurance,  25.  Mr.  Ellis  infers,  from  the 
ease  of  Austin  y.  Drewe,  6  Taunton,  486,  that  damage  by  heat  ak>ne,  without  i^t- 
tion,  IB  not  covered  by  the  ordinary  fire  policy,  even  though  there  be  no  express 
proyiaion  agunst  a  damage  of  that  kind. 


(1)  If  (he  oompsny'a  offer  to  taunre  be  aeeepted,  and  an  answer  placed  in  the  posfrKilBce  belbre 
the  loM  of  the  prqxnty,  the  company  la  liable,  tboogb  the  answer  was  not  recelTcd  until  after- 
warda.  Taylor  t.  Merchants'  F.  Ina.  Go.  9  Eou>,  S.  890.  Palm  t.  Medina  F.  Oo.  SO  Ohio  R. 
089. 

Whether  a  Talid  contract  of  Insaranoe  against  lire  ean  be  made  by  parol,  was  diaeoaaed,  bat 
left  nndedded,  by  Walworth,  Ch.,  in  Banford  t.  The  Traat  Fiie  Ina.  Ca  11  Paige  JB.  M7. 
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relief  which  such  insnraiices  have  afforded  in  cases  of  extreme 
distress.  But  the  public  jadgment  in  England  and  in  this 
country  has  long  since  decided  that  question ;«  and  in- 
surance companies  against  fire  have  ^multiplied  ex-  ^881 
ceedinglj,  and  extended  their  dealings  to  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  excited  and  deserved  public  confidence, 
by  reason  of  the  solidity  of  their  capital,  and  the  skill,  pru* 
dence  and  integrity  of  their  operations.^ 


*  A  late  English  tnTeller,  Mr.  EDiott»  nys  that  nearly  all  the  boiuea  in  Berlin, 
the  capital  of  Pruasia,  are  insured  against  fire. 

^  The  great  conflagration  in  the  dty  of  New-York,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  and 
morning  of  the  l^th  December,  1885,  was  nnezampled  in  this  ooontry  ^ce  fire 
insorance  was  in  practice,  in  the  rapidity  and  Yiolence  of  its  rayages,  and  in  the 
amount  of  property  destroyed.  It|  of  course,  absorbed  the  capital  of  many  of  the 
most  solidly  eetaUiahed  Fire  Insorance  Companies,  and  rendered  them  insoWent 
This  was  an  extraordinary  case,  and  withoot  precedent,  and  was  not  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  calculation.  Fire  insorance  in  England  commenced  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  is  carried  on  by  joint  stock  companies  with  large 
capital,  thoogh  there  are  others  called  eotUributum  9oeietie9,  in  which  erery  person 
insured  becomes  a  member  or  proprietor,  and  participates  in  the  profit  and  loss  of 
the  concera  Jf '  OuUocK9  Dictionary  of  Camnuree,  art  Inwranee.  A  Mutual  In- 
9uranee  assodatioa  of  this  kind  existed  in  New- York  for  many  years  after  the 
peace  of  1788,  and  before  incorporated  companies  with  capital  stock  came  in 
fitfhioa  The  New-York  Ck>ntributionship  Fire  Ck>mpany  was  incorporated  in  April, 
1822,  on  that  basis.  There  are  others  of  that  kind  existing  now  in  some  of  the 
states^  and  mutual  insurance  companies  hare  of  late  become  more  frequent  and 
attractire.  And  since  the  public  confidence  in  the  incorporated  insorance  com- 
panies, with  comparatively  small  capitals,  became  impaired  by  reason  of  losses  by 
the  great  fire  in  New-York,  a  Toluntazy  private  association  of  that  kind,  under  the 
title  of  the  Alliance  Mutual  Jmurancc^  was  instituted  December  28d,  1886. 
Formerly  the  English  Fire  Insurance  Companies  were  at  liberty  to  insure  property 
in  New- York,  by  means  of  an  agency  establiahed  here.  This  was  deemed  by  our 
citizens  as  the  safest  source,  owing  to  their  great  capitals,  to  apply  to  for  indemnity 
against  fire.  But  a  different  policy  prevailed  and  finally  gained  the  ascendancy 
with  our  l^iiBlature.  A  prohibitory  act  applicable  to  such  cases  was  defeated  in 
April,  1807,  and  again  in  March,  1809,  by  the  objections  of  the  Council  of  Revision, 
which  were  drawn  and  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  author  of  this  note,  then  a 
member  of  the  CoundL  But  on  the  18th  of  March,  1814,  the  prohibitbn  passed 
into  a  law.  The  Council  of  Revision  at  that  time  abandoned  their  former  ground,, 
thoogh  the  individual  member  who  brought  forward  the  objections  on  the  twa 
former  occasions^  persevered  in  rairing  the  same  objection.  The  prohibition  wa» 
originally  confined  to  all  foreign  insoraoces  against  fire.  But  by  the  act  of  May 
Ist^  1829,  c.  886,  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  marine  insurance  and  bottomry. 
The  law  by  the  i^.  T.  B,  Statutei,  8d  edit  vol.  I  896,  897,  now  is»  that  all  foreign 
insurances  agunst  fire  in  this  state  are  prohibited,  and  a  ratable  two  per  cent, 
premium  is  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treasory  by  the  agent  of  foreign  indiyiduals 
or  assodatioDs,  not  anthorixed  by  law  for  effecting  insurances  againet  losses  by  fire. 
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We  will  consider,  (1,)  the  interest :  (2,)  the  terms  and  con- 
struction of  the  policy :  (3,)  the  adjustment  of  the  loss. 

(1.)  Of  the  intereatm  ths  policy. 

If  policies  were  without  interest,  they  would  be  peculiarly 
hazardous,  by  reason  of  the  temptation  which  they  would 
hold  out  to  the  commission  of  arson,  and  they  would  fall 
within  the  general  prohibition,  by  statute,  of  wager  policies.* 
According  to  Lord  King  and  Lord  Hardwicke,^  an  insurance 
against  fire,  without  an  interest  by  the  insured  in  the  property 
lost,  at  the  time  of  insuring  and  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  was  void 
even  at  common  law.  (1)  A  creditor  may  have  a  policy  on 
the  house  and  goods  of  his  debtor,  upon  which  he  has  a  lien 
or  mortgage  security,  for  that  gives  him  a  sufficient  interest.<^ 
So,  a  trustee  or  agent,  or  factor,  who  has  the  custody  of  goods 
for  sale  on  commission,  may  insure  them,  and  a  hcma,  fids 
equitable  interest  may  be  insured.^  (2)    Li  the  case  of  De 


and  against  marine  risks.  The  prohiUtion  extends  equally  to  lending  money  by 
such  individuals  and  associations  on  respondentia  or  bottomry,  or  of  effecting  any 
contract  by  way  of  insurance  or  loan,  or  any  other  business  which  marine  insurance 
companies  under  the  laws  of  Kew-York  may  do. 

•  Vide  wijpfOy  278. 

b  Lynch  r.  Dalzell,  8  Bto,  P,  C,  497.  Saddler^s  Company  y.  Babcock,  2  Atk, 
664. 

«  On  a  sale  by  a  master  on  a  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  and  before  the  report  of 
the  sale  is  confirmed,  the  premises  are  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  held,  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  New- York,  that  the  interest  of  the  assured  was  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
loss.    McLaren  v.  H.  F.  Lis.  Co.  4  N,  T,  Legal  Obterver,  187.(8) 

^  Lucenay.Crawford,  8^o«.<ifrP«i//.76.95.98.  6 /&id  289.  S.  C.  2  Marshall 
on  Inmranee,  789.  Locke  y.  North  American  Lis.  Company,  18  Mau,  Rep,  67. 
An  equity  of  redemption  is  an  insurable  interest  Strong  y.  Manufiicturers'  Ins. 
Company,  10  Pick.  40.  A  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  may  each  insure  the  same 
building,  so  as  to  recover  their  respective  interests  therein,  without  disclosing  Uie 
qualified  nature  of  the  interest,  except  the  same  be  required.  Traders'  Ins.  Com- 
pany V.  Robert^  9  Wendell,  404.  Jackson  y.  Mass.  Mutual  Fire  Lis.  Company, 
Bup,  Court,  Mau^f  1840.  S.  P.  If  the  mortgagee  insures  on  his  own  account,  and 
for  his  debt,  when  that  is  extinguished,  the  policy  ceases,  and  the  mortgagor  has 


(1)  When  there  wu  an  insurance  on  the  Joint  property  of  two,  and  one  oonvered  to  the  other 
befbre  loas,  it  waa  held  that  a  joint  aoit  by  the  two  could  not  be  wiaintadnaH  Howard  v.  The 
Albany  Ina.  Ck>.  8  D&niol^e  R,  801.  A  conveyance  by  one  partner  to  hii  co-partner  renden  the 
jngorance  void,  so  fkr  as  rights  of  third  parties  have  not  intenrened.  Tllloa  v.  Eingaton  H.  las. 
Oo.l/89{d«»i?.406. 

(S)  Swift  V.  Yermont  Mutoal  Ina.  Go.  18  TIL  12. 804 

(8)  Thla  decision  was  reverwd.    1  SOdenB,  16L   See  p.  4M.  n. 
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Forrest  v.  FuUon  Mre  Inswnmoe  (jcmpcmyy^  the  court  car- 
ried this  qneBtion  of  constnictiye  interest  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  commission  merchant,  con- 
signee or  £Etctor,  having  goods  of  the  consignor  or  principal  in 
his  possession,  has  an  insurable  interest  therein,  not  merely  to 
the  extent  of  his  commissions,  but  to  the  full  value  of  the 
goods,  without  reference  to  his  lien.  He  was  to  be 
''^deemed  owner  as  to  all  the  world,  except  his  principal,  *372 
for  the  purpose  of  an  insurable  interest.  But  it  is 
usually  made  a  condition  in  our  American  policies,  that  the 
nature  of  the  property  be  disclosed ;  and  goods  held  in  trust, 
or  on  commission,  must  be  insured  as  such^  or  they  will  not 
be  confered  by  the  policy.^  A  person  having  an  interest  in 
the  rent  of  buildings,  may  insure  the  rent  from  loss  by  fire 
within  the  prescribed  period,  and  the  claim  would  be  for  the 
loss  of  so  much  rent  as  would  have  arisen  between  the  time 
of  the  fire,  and  the  end  of  the  given  period,  if  the  peril  had 
not  intervened.*'    And  as  in  the  case  of  marine  insurance,  if 


no  intemt  in  It)  and  cannot  take  advantage  of  it.  If  the  premiBes  be  deetroyed  by- 
fire  before  the  debt  is  extingniahed,  the  insorer  mnat  pay  the  debt  to  the  amonnt 
of  the  insurance  to  the  mortgagee,  and  he  wiU  then  be  entitled  to  an  assignment  of 
the  debt,  and  reooTer  it  of  the  mortgagor;  for  the  payment  of  the  insurance  is  no 
discharge  of  the  debt,  but  it  only  changes  the  creditor.  If  the  mortgagor  insures, 
be  wfl],  in  case  of  loss,  be  entitled  to  reooTer  the  amonnt  of  it»  for  it  is  his  own  loss, 
and  be  may  iuBore  to  the  full  value  of  his  property,  notwithstandiog  any  incum- 
brance thereon.  Carpenter  y.  The  Providence  Washington  Ins.  Oompany,  16  Pe- 
ter^ R.  496.  The  mortgagee  has  no  right  to  datm  the  benefit  of  a  policy  on  the 
mortgaged  property  made  for  the  mortgagor,  as  he  has  no  more  titie  under  the 
contract  than  any  other  creditor.  Policies  are  special  contracts  with  the  assured, 
and  are  not  deemed  in  their  nature  incident  to  the  property  insured.  (1) 

»  1  Hair»  N.  r.  Rep,  84. 

^  If  there  be  no  such  condition  in  the  policy,  and  there  be  no  questions  put;  the 
assured  is  not  bound  to  disdnse  the  nature  of  his  tiUe.  Strong  v.  Manufacturers* 
Ina  Cfompany,  10  Pick.  Rep.  40.  | 

«  If  the  policy  be  on  a  house  which  is  rented  to  a  tenant^  and  it  be  destroyed  by 
fire,  Mr.  Bell  considers  it  to  be  a  difficult  and  unsettled  question,  whether  the  policy 
would  cover  the  rent  lost^  as  being  part  of  the  owner's  loss;  when  the  policy  was 


(1)  A  moHgagoe  is  not,  u  s  mattar  of  oouiBe,  enttfled  to  insure  (he  mortgaged  promlaM,  and 
add  the  pramloin  to  the  mortgage  debt  The  mortgagee  is  not  alrlefly  a  tmatee  for  the  mort- 
gagor. Dobaon  T.  Land,  ZawJ^MriMrije^  C%.pb484fe  nee.,  180OL  See,  alao,  Xdt0  JBdgxwisr, 
Sept,  1800,  p.  S47,  where  the  above  oaie  la  dlaeoased.  ▲  mortgagor  has  no  insurable  intereit 
iwnainlng,  after  a  tale  onder  a  deorae,  and  part  pajment,  though  the  deene  be  not  ewoDed, 
norlhe  deed  delivered.   MsLsvenv.HsrtltardlirelBa  Oowl  AldmiSLlSl. 
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the  policy  be  for  whom  it  may  oonoem^  it  will  cover  any 
interest  existing  at  its  date.^ 

(2.)  Of  the  terms  and  construction  of  the  policy. 

A  policy  against  fire  is  strictly  a  policy  on  time,  and  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  risk  are  stated  with 
precision.  The  English  policies  (and  I  presnme  the  Ameri- 
can also)  contain  the  exception  of  damage  by  fire  happening 
by  "  invasion,  foreign  enemy,  or  any  militaiy  or  nenrped 
power  whatsoever."  It  is  sometimes  added,  "  or  by  riot  or 
civil  commotion ;"  for  the  words  "  nsniped  power  "  mean  in- 
vasion from  abroad,  or  an  internal  rebellion,  and  not  the 
power  of  a  common  mob.^ 

The  insured  is  bonnd  in  good  faith  to  disclose  to  the 

*373    insurer  *every  fact  material  to  the  risk,  and  within  his 

knowledge,  and  which,  if  stated,  would  infiuence  the 

mind  of  the  insurer  in  making  or  declining  the  contract^  (1) 


dlent  as  to  rent  eo  nomine.  See  1  BelTt  Com,  on  the  Zaw$  of  SeoUand,  627. 
But  I  apprehend  that  with  ns  such  consequential  damages  would  not  be  estimated, 
and  that  the  claim  of  the  assured  would  be  confined  to  the  direct  loss  of  the  build- 
ing. On  the  insurance  of  a  houte  or  thip,  the  possible  profits  that  might  hare 
arisen  if  the  loss  had  not  happened,  is  an  incidental  part  of  the  loss,  and  not  re- 
ooTerable  under  such  a  poUcj.  1  AdolpK  <k  EllU,  621.  But  a  policy  on  a  store, 
and  $1,000  on  the  stock  of  goods  therein,  for  six  years^  attaches  to  any  goods  the 
assured  may  have  in  the  shop,  to  the  amount  insured  at  any  time  within  the  six 
years.    Lane  y.  Maine  M.  fire  Ins.  CJompany,  8  Oteenleaft  44. 

*  Jefferson  Ins.  Oompany  adt,  CJotheal,  N,  Y,  Superior  Court  of  Common  Pleeu, 
March,  1829. 

^  Drinkwater  y.  London  Assurance  CJompany,  2  Wilt,  868.  Fure  by  lightniqg 
is  usually  declared  to  be  a  loss  within  a  fire  policy.  (2)  But  books  of  accounts, 
written  securities  or  eYidences  of  debt,  title  deeds,  writings,  money  or  bullion,  are 
not  deemed  objects  of  insurance,  and  they  are  usually  specially  ezoepted.  Nor  are 
jewelS)  plate,  medals,  paintings,  statuary,  sculptures  and  curiosities,  included  in  a 
policy  of  insurance,  unless  specified.  Conditions  annexed  to  a  policy  on  the  same 
sheet,  are  to  be  taken  as  being  prima  facie  as  part  of  the  policy,  thoqgh  there  be 
no  express  reference  to  them  in  the  policy  itself.  Roberts  y.  Ob.  M.  Ass.  Ga  8 
miL  601. 

•  Columbia  Ins.  Company  y.  Lawrence,  2  PeUr^  Sup,  Court  Rep,  26.    Gurry 
Y.  Com.  Ins.  Company,  10  Fiek  Rep,  686. 


(1)  Olark  T.  ManvfiietiirenP  Ins.  Co.  8  BowanPe  R,  886.  Behahay  t.  Memphis  Ins.  Oo.  6 
Bwnpk,  B,  684.  Gates T.  Madiaon  Co.  M.  Ins. Co.  1 8tidenB,4l»,  Davenport  r.K. England 
IL  F.  Co.  e  (huMng  R,  840. 

(S)  On  a  policy  whieh  makes  the  Insoren  liable  for  '<flre  by  ligfatnlng,**  they  are  not  HaUe  Ibr 
an  Injury  by  lightning  whieh  does  not  prodaoe  adliual  ignitUn,   Babooek  r.  Montgomery  Ga 
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The  strictness  and  nicety  required  in  the  contract  of  marine 
insurance,  do  not,  it  has  been  said,  so  strongly  apply  to  insu- 
rances against  fire,  for  the  risk  is  generally  assumed  upon  ac- 
tual examination  of  the  subject  by  skilful  agents  on  the  part 
of  the  insurance  offices.^  Beasonable  grounds  of  apprehen- 
sion of  loss  from  existing  facts  known  to  the  insured,  and  de- 
noting impending  danger,  must  be  stated  to  the  insurer,  or 
the  policy  will  be  void,  even  though  there  was  no  intentional 
fraud  in  the  case>  If  there  be  a  representation  of  facts,  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  same  be  fairly  made  and  substantially  true ; 
and  if  the  representation  be  referred  to  in  general  terms  in 
the  policy,  and  not  spread  out  at  large  on  the  face  of  the  in- 
strument, it  is  only  a  representation,  and 'does  not  amount  to 
the  technical  warranlj.o  When  the  policy  contains  a  war- 
ranty or  condition  appearing  upon  the  face  of  it,  although 
written  in  the  margin  or  transversely,  or  on  a  subjoined  paper 
referred  to  in  the  policy,  it  must  be  strictly  complied  Mth.<i  (1) 
And  yet,  where  a  policy  contained  a  clause  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  building  for  storing  therein  goods  denominated  in 
the  memorandum  annexed  to  the  policy  as  hazardous,  the 
keeping  of  such  goods  as  oil,  or  spirituous  liquors,  by  a  gro- 
cer, in  ordinary  quantities,  for  his  ordinary  retail,  was  held 
not  to  be,  under  the  circumstances,  a  storing  of  them  within 
the  policy.®    A  representation  that  ground  contiguous  to  the 


•  Jolly  r.  Baltimore  Equitable  Society,  1  Harr.  dt  OiU,  295.  Bat  Ob.  J.  Savage, 
in  Fowler  v.  MUja  Idsw  Company,  6  Oowen^  678,  held  differently,  and  he  saw  no 
reason  for  a  difference  on  this  point  between  marine  and  fire  insurance  policies. 

^  Bufe  y.  Turner,  6  TaunUm^  888.  Waldron  y.  Louisiana  Ins.  Company,  12 
XovM.  Rep.  184. 

•  Jefferson  Ins.  Company  ad$,  Cotbeal,  N,  T,  Superior  Court  of  Common  Pleae, 
March,  1829.  Delonguemere  y.  Tradesmen's  Ins.  Company,  ibid,  2  EalTs  N.  T. 
Rep.  689.    Snyder  y.  Farmers'  Ins.  and  Loan  Company,  18  Wendell^  92. 

'  Worsley  y.  Wood,  6  Ttrm  Rep.  710.  Fowler  y.  ^tnaFlre  Insi  Company,  6 
Cowen,  673.  S.  0.  7  Wendell,  270.  Bllie  on  Fire  Inturemce,  29,  80.  Faulkner 
y.  Central  F.  Ina.  Company,  Kerr's  y.  B.  Rep.  279. 

•  Langdon  y.  New-Tork  Equitable  Ins.  Company,  1  Hall,  226.  See  8  Comet. 
R.  122. 


Mat  Ins.  Ca  6  Barb.  3,  O.  Rep.  987.   4  QmeL  B.  8S6.    And  see  Kennlston  t.  Mer.  Oa  Mot 
Ins.  Co.  14  ^  ETamp.  R,  841.    A  danse  in  a  poUojr,  providing  that  salts  founded  thereon  most 
be  brooght  within  twelve  numths  fktun  cargo  Mtoied,  held  to  be  valid.    Gray  v.  Harffinrd  Ins. 
Go.  1  BUMlchf.  R.  880. 
(1)  O'Niel  V.  The  BoflUo  F.  Ins.  Go.  8  Oomek  R.  122.   ▲  warrant  is  a  condltioa  precedent 
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bnildiDg  inBured  is  yacant,  does  not  amount  to  a  war- 
*874  ranty  that  it  shall  *continTie  racant  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  risk,  (1)  or  prevent  the  insured  from  erects 
ing  a  building  upon  it,  provided  he  had  not  already  formed 
and  concealed  that  intention,  and  that  the  erection  was  not, 
in  point  of  fact,  in  any  way  the  cause  of  the  1ob8.»  (2)  So,  if 
it  was  represented  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  that  the 
building  was  connected  with  another  building  on  one  side 
only,  and  before  the  loss  happened,  it  became  connected  on 
two  sides,  this  does  not  avoid  the  policy,  unless,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  risk  thereby  becomes  increased.^  The  assured  may 
exercise  the  ordinary  and  necessary  acts  of  ownership  over 
his  buildings,  and*  make  the  requisite  repairs,  without  pre- 
judice to  his  policy.  (3)  A  contrary  rule  would  be  so  incon- 
venient as,  in  a  great  degree,  to  destroy  this  species  of  insu- 
rance.^'  But  if  a  loss  accrues  by  means  of  a  gross  negligence 
or  misconduct  of  the  workmen,  (4)  or  if  the  aJterations  in  the 
building  materially  enhance  the  risk,  and  are  not  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  or  were  not  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
acts  of  ownership,  the  insurers  will  be  released  from  their 
contract.^  (5) 


•  StibbiQs  Y.  Globe  Io8.  Compaoy,  2  HalFt  ilT.  T.  Rep,  682. 
^  StetaoD  y.  Mass.  Fire  Ins.  Company,  4  Mom,  Rep.  880. 

•  Grant  ▼.  Howard  Ins.  Go.  6  BUte  IT,  T,  Rep,  10. 

'  Stetson  T.  Mass.  Fire  Ins.  Gompany,  4  Ma»9,  Rep.  880.     Jolly  y.  Baltimore 


Olen  T.  Lewis,  80  JOig,  JUAKR,  8M.    Mason  y.  Harrey,  80  <M<Z.  541.   As  to  the  oonstrocttan 
of  the  clause  against  hazardous  articles,  see  Blchards  y.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  80  JVofne,  278. 

(1)  When  an  tasnrer  inquires  as  to  the  sitoation  of  the  building  to  be  Insured  yrltfa  respect  to 
other  buildings,  the  applicant  most  at  his  peril  giye  a  Adr  and  ftall  answer.  Gates  y.  The  Madi- 
sonM.lDs.0o.8Air&.&ai^.  78.  1 /SW(f«i,  400.  Frost  y.BanlogaMtttIn&  Co.  M>«n«o>s 
ML,  164.  Gates  y.  Madison  Oo.  Mat.  Ins.  Go.  8  Comtk  B,  4SL  Smith  y.  Bowditch  M.  F.  Co. 
448.  Kennedy  y.  SL  Lawrence  Co.  10  Barb,  B.  286.  Saxtun  y.  Monlgomery  Ca  M.  F.  Ca  9 
Barb,  B,  191. 

(2)  An  assertion,  In  an  application,  that  an  act  material  to  the  risk  wiU  be  Amm,  U  aeeme, 
amoonts  to  a  warranty.   Mordook  y.  Chenango  Oo.  Mat  Ins.  Co.  2  Comet  B»  210. 

(8)  0*Nlel  y.  The  BoHUo  Fire  Ins.  Ca  8  QmeL  B,  122. 

(4)  The  Insured  Is  entitled  to  Indemnity,  though  the  loss  occur  flrom  the  gross  carelessncM  of 
his  aerrant  The  proximate  cause  is  only  looked  to,  ftand  being  absent  Gales  y.  M.  C.  Mat 
Co,  I  JSddsn,  4m. 

(6)  A  question  has  been  made  whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  spedal  agreement,  a  material 
enhancement  of  the  risk  wUl  per  ee  ayoid  the  policy,  If  it  does  not  appear  that  such  increased 
risk  was  the  occasion  of  the  loss. 

Mr.  Greenleafthlnks  it  win  render  the  poUcyyoid.  %  Oreei^f.  Bl>,  %  409.  Meriam  y.  Middle- 
sex Ins.  Co.  21  Piek.  B,  1SL 

This  poslUon  is  questioned  by  a  writer  in  the  Weeiem  Law  J<mr7ia^  yol.  y.  p.  802,  April,  1848. 
He  dtes  the  fUlowlng  eases:  PIm  y.  Beld,  •  Gran,  d  Seoti,  22.   Lounsbeiy  y.  Ptot  Ins.  Oow 
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The  English  Btatate  of  9th  May,  1828,  has  prndentlj  pro- 
tected the  insurer  from  the  impositions  to  which  he  is  natu- 
rally exposed,  by  the  practice  of  coyering  under  one  policy 
extended  and  cumulated  subjects  of  risk.  The  statute  re- 
quires that  detached  buildings,  or  goods  therein,  occasioning 
a  plurality  of  risks,  be  valued  and  insured  separately ;  and  all 
insurances  against  fire,  made  upon  two  or  more  separate  sub- 
jects  or  parcels  of  risk  collectiyely,  in  one  sum,  are  declared 
void.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  poUcy,  in  most  cases,  that  if 
there  be  any  other  insurance  already  made  against  loss  by 
fire  on  the  property,  and  not  notified  to  the  insurers, 
*the  policy  is  to  be  deemed  void ;  and  if  there  be  any  *376 
other  insurance  on  the  property  afterwards  made,  the 
insurers  are  to  have  notice  of  it  with  reasonable  diligence, 
and  the  same  is  to  be  duly  acknowledged  in  writmg,  or  that 
omission  will  also  render  the  policy  void.» 

Fire  policies  usually  contain  a  prohibition  against  the  as- 


Equitable  Society,  1  Easn,  ^  GiU,  295.  Currj  y.  OommoDwealth  Job,  Company, 
10  Pick.  Rep.  685.  A  lose  by  fire,  in  policies  against  fire  on  land,  occasioned  by 
the  mere  fault  and  negligence  of  tbe  assured,  bis  servants  or  agents,  without  fraud 
or  design,  is  a  loss  within  the  policy.  Waters  y.  M.  L.  Ins.  Company,  11  Peteri 
XT.  8.  Rep.  213.  S.  C.  1  M^Lean*9  R.  275.  Shaw  ▼.  Robberds,  1  NevUU  <t  Perry, 
279.  S.  C.  6  Adolph.  d  Ellis,  75.  Henderson  v.  M.  A  F.  Ins.  Company,  10  Robin- 
9on*9  Louia.  R.  164.  In  Shaw  ▼.  Robberds,  the  rule  was  stated  to  be,  if  the  policy 
be  silent  as  to  alterations  with  trade  or  business  carried  on  upon  the  premises, 
such  alteration  does  not  avoid  the  policy,  though  the  trade  be  more  hazardous,  and 
DO  notice  of  the  alteration.  Pim  ▼.  Reed,  6  Manning  dt  Oranger,  1.  S.  P.  The 
same  rule  in  marine  policies.    Bupra,  807. 

*  Carpenter  v.  Providence  W.  Ins.  Company,  16  Peter i  R.  496.  Reeamran^e 
b  a  valid  contract,  in  cases  of  fire^  as  well  as  in  marine  policies.  The  reassurance 
operates  not  upon  the  risk,  but  upon  the  property  covered  by  the  original  policy, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  contract  are  satisfied  when  those  in  the  original  policy 
are,  and  notice  thereof  be  given  to  the  reassurer.  (1 )  This  species  of  insurance  re- 
quures,  as  well  as  the  primitive  contract,  the  communication  of  all  material  infor- 
matioa  New-York  B.  Fire  Ins.  Company  v.  New-York  Fire  Ins.  Company,  17 
WendelTi  Rep.  859. 


Omn,  B.  449.  N.  T.  Eq.  Ins.  Oo.  v.  Langdon,  •  Wend,  R,  6tt.  Btebblas  v.  Globe  Ins.  Oa  2 
ffauir.  Y.Sep.M. 

(1)  Tbe  raferenoes  in  a  poUey  of  reaeeumnee  to  other  poUetoi  prior  or  sabseqnent,  will  be 
treated  as  having  regard  to  prior  or  nheeqiuatreaeeyraneee,  and  not  to  the  oK^inot  tnftnranee. 
The  Hatml  Ins.  Oa  v.  Hone,  9  Obmet,  B.  986. 

The  eontraet  of  reaannmoe  Is  whofly  Independent  of  the  original  eontraet  of  insnranee ;  and 
in  ease  of  the  tas<^ene7  of  the  Insoren,  the  insured  has  no  equitable  Ben  on  (he  smn  of  money 
doe  on  the  reinsiiranee.   Herckenrath  v.  The  American  Hut  Ins.  Ga  8  Barb*  CK,B.9L 
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signment  of  them,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  com- 
pany. (1)  But  without  this  clause,  they  are  assignable  in 
equity,  like  any  other  chose  in  action ;  though,  to  render  the 
assignment  of  any  value  to  the  assignee,  an  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  insurance  must  be  assigned  also,  for  the 
assignment  only  covers  such  interest  as  the  assured  had  at 
the  time  of  the  assignment.^  This  restriction  upon  assign- 
ments of  the  policy  applies  only  to  transfers  before  a  loss  hap- 
pens, and  it  applies  only*  to  voluntary  sales,  and  not  to  sales 
on  execution.^  In  some  cases,  the  statute  creating  a  fire  in- 
surance company,  authorizes  assignments  of  policies  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  subject  insured,  and  authorizes  the  assignee 
to  sue  in  his  own  name,  provided  notice  be  given  of  the  as- 


*  Marshall  on  Insurance,  800.  The  aasigomeDt  of  a  policy  mthout  notice  to  the 
office,  will  not,  under  the  English  bankrupt  system,  prevent  the  interest  in  the 
policy  from  passing  by  a  subsequent  assignment  in  bankruptcy,  on  the  ground  that 
the  policy,  without  the  notice,  remained  under  the  disposing  power  of  the  bankrupt 
as  reputed  owner.  £x  parte  Oolville,  1  Montagu* e  Rep.  110.  If  buildings  insured 
be  mortgaged,  the  policy  is  ispo  facto  assigned  to  the  mortgagee.  Farmers'  Bank 
y.  M.  A.  Society,  4  Leigh,  69.  Policies  against  fires,  being  personal  contracts,  do 
not  pass  to  a  purchaser  of  the  property  before  loss,  without  the  assent  of  the 
insurer,  and  the  policy  ceases  if  the  property  be  sold  without  that  assent,  for  no 
person  is  entitled  to  daim  for  a  subsequent  loss.  u£tna  Fire  Ins.  Company  y. 
Tyler,  16  Wetidell,  886.  Wilson  y.  Hill,  3  Metcalfe  K  66.  See,  also,  eupra,  262, 
as  to  marine  poUcies. 

^  Brichta  y.  Fayette  Fire  Ins.  Company,  2  HalFe  iV.  T,  Rep.  872.  Strong  y. 
Maa  Ins.  Company,  10  Fiek.  Rep,  40.  And  if  the  assured  contract  to  sell  at  a 
future  day  on  payment,  and  before  the  day  arrives  the  premises  are  destroyed  by 
fire,  this  is  not  an  alienation  to  defeat  the  policy,  for  the  assured  has  the  legal  title 
and  possession,  and  ao  insurable  interest  and  equity  equal  to  the  purchase  money.  (2) 
Trumbull  v.  Portage  11  Ins.  Company,  12  Ohio  R.  805. 


(l)i\>«<,  note  a)>  876. 

(2)  Under  the  Kew-York  statates,  CSM,  1888,  p.  4i.  $  T,)  whtoh  make  a  policy  on  propertj 
void  In  oaae  of  its  alienation  bj  sale  or  otherwise,  It  has  been  held  that  a  mortgage  of  the  pro- 
per^ was  not  an  alienation.  Oonover  v.  Mat  Ina.  Oo.  4eo.  8  DetUo^e  B.  261.  8.  G.  1  Comet.  R, 
290.  Nor  is  a  oonferaot  to  sell  an  alieaatioa  within  the  policy.  Masters  v.  Ifadisoa  Go.  L  Oa  11 
Barb.  B.  624.  An  alienation  of  one  of  several  estates,  separately  insured  in  a  pt^ley,  avoids  the 
policy  only  as  to  the  estate  alienated.  Glaxk  v.  N.  En^^d  Ga  6  Ouehinff  B.  842.  Bee,  as  to 
the  nsaal  provision  of  the  policy,  that  notice  most  be  given  by  the  insured  of  any  other  Insn- 
ranee  by  him  effacted.   Westlake  v.  Bt.  Lawrence  M.  Jsu.  Ga  14  Barb.  B.  206. 

And  it  was  also  decided  that  the  secretary  would  be  presamed  to  have  the  authority  to  give 
the  reqirired  consent  in  writing  in  case  of  an  assignment    Id. 

An  assignment  withoat  notice  to  the  insurers  has  been  held  to  render  the  policy  void,  even 
though  the  assignment  was  itself  void  under  the  insolvent  laws.  Dadmnm  ICanut  Go.  v.  The 
Worcester  MuL  Ins  Go.  11  Met,  B.  4M.  A  sale  by  one  of  several  ownen  to  the  other  owners  Is 
not  such  an  aUenation  as  will  avoid  the  policy.  7  Barb.  &  O.  Bep,  670.  Adams  v.  Bookings 
ham  H.  F.  Go.  29  Jfaine  J2. 292, 
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sigmnent  before  a  loss  happens,  so  as  to  allow  the  company, 
at  their  election,  to  return  a  ratable  proportion  of  the  pre- 
mium, and  be  exonerated  from  the  risk. 

(3.)  Of  the  ac^ustmerU  qf  ths  loss. 

Settlements  of  losses  by  fire  are  made  on  the  principle  of 
a  particular  average,  and  the  estimated  loss  is  paid  without 
abandonment  of  what  has  been  saved.^  (1)  Damages  and 
reasonable  charges  on  removing,  at  a  fire,  articles  insured, 
are  covered  by  the  policy.  So  there  may  be  a  general  aver- 
age for  a  sacrifice  made  by  the  insured  for  the  common  good, 
in  a  case  of  necessity.  It  is  analogous  to  the  law  of  contribu- 
tion by  co-securities.b  K  a  tenant  erects  a  building  on  a  lot 
held  under  a  lease,  with  liberty  to  renew  or  remove 
the  building  *at  the  end  of  the  lease,  and  the  building  *876 
be  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the 
lease,  though  the  building  as  it  stood  was  worth  more  than 
the  sum  insured,  and  if  removed,  would  have  been  worth 
much  less,  yet  the  courts  look  only  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
building  as  it  stood  when  lost,  and  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  these  incidental  and  collateral  circumstances, 
in  fixing  the  true  standard  of  indemnity.^'  (2) 


*  As  I066  by  fire  is  not  generally  a  total  lose,  the  raluation  in  the  policy,  nya 
Mr.  Bell,  {Com.  toL  L  627,)  is  rather  fixing  a  mazimuin  beyond  which  the  under- 
writers are  not  to  be  liable,  than  a  oondnsiye  ascertainment  of  the  valne.  In  France, 
▼alued  policies  against  fire  are  rejected ;  and  in  Wallace  y.  Insurance  Company,  4 
MiUer^9  Xotits.  Rep.  289,  the  poliqr,  and  eren  the  legality  of  valued  policies  on  fire, 
seemed  to  be  questioned.  With  us,  policies  against  fire  are  taken  to  be  open  ones, 
unless  otherwise  expressed.  They  are  not  invariably  open  policies.  Laurent  ▼. 
Chatham  Fire  Ins.  Company,  1  EaW9  N.  T.  Rep.  41.  Alchome  y.  Saville,  6  J.  B. 
Moore,  199. 

^  Welles  V.  Boston  Ins.  Company,  6  Fiek.  Rep.  182. 

•  Laurent  t.  Chatham  Fire  Ins.  Company,  1  HalN  IT.  Y.  Rep.  41. 


0)  The  role  applicable  to  marine  loMea,  of  dedactlng  from  expenses  of  new  Ibr  old,  in  cases 
of  partial  loai,  does  not  apply  to  lire  poUdes.  And  In  csm  of  a  total  hM  of  the  nil^eet  insoied, 
there  la  no  other  rale  than  an  indamnl^  to  the  insued  for  his  aetea<  toM,  to  be  fomd  bj  the 
Jmr.   Brlnlej  y.  National  Ink  Oo.  11 JML  je.  190. 

(S)  The  insnren  are  only  responsible  for  direct  and  Immediate  damage,  and  their  UabUity 
does  not  extend  to  damage  ooeailoned  by  removing  goods,  though  it  be  done  nnder  a  reasona- 
ble apprehension  that  they  woold  be  reached  by  the  lire.  HUller  t.  Alleghany  Mntnal  Ins.  COi 
8  Baer'e  E.  470. 

An  insoranee  on  an  nnllnlsbed  hoose  does  not  corer  matorials  not  then  in  the  hoose.  ED- 
msker  y.  Fnmklln  Fire  Ins.  Co.  5  Barr*$  B,  188. 
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It  is  Tisnally  etipulated  in  the  policy,  that  in  case  of  any 
prior  or  subsequent  insurance  on  the  same  property,  and  of 
which  due  notice  has  been  given,  and  a  loss  occurs,  the  as- 
sured is  not  to  recover  beyond  such  ratable  proportion  of  the 
damages  as  the  amount  insured  by  the  policy  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  amount  insured,  without  reference  to  the  dates  of 
the  different  policies.  The  loss  is  to  be  certified  upon  oath, 
and  the  certificate  of  a  magistrate,  notary  or  clergyman,  is 
made  necessary  to  be  procured  in  &vour  of  the  truth  and  fair- 
ness of  the  statement  of  the  loss,  and  the  strict  and  literal 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  these  conditions  is  held  indis- 
pensable to  a  right  of  recovery.  A  K  it  be  part  of  the  contract 
that  the  insurer  is  to  be  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  sum 
insured,  and  after  payment  for  a  partial  loss  a  total  loss  en- 
sues, the  insurer  is  liable  only  for  the  difference  between  the 
sum  already  paid,  and  the  sum  insured.^  (1)  The  contract  is 
confined  to  the  parties,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  no  equity  atr 
taches  upon  the  proceeds  of  policies  in  favour  of  any  third 
persons,  who,  in  the  character  of  grantee,  mortgagee  or  cre- 
ditor, may  sustain  loss  by  the  fire,  without  some  contract  or 
trust  to  that  effect.  If  tiie  subject  of  the  insurance  be  burnt 
during  the  continuance  of  the  policy,  the  benefit  of  the  policy 
goes  to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  insured,  unless  by 
some  act  of  the  party  entitied  to  the  proceeds,  they  become 
clothed  with  the  character  of  real  estate.  ^^ 


*  Worsley  y.  Wood,  6  Tkrm  Rep,  710.  Bowmeg«  y.  Mecfaaiiicft'  Fire  Ins.  Oom- 
pooy,  1  Green* i  If.  J.  Rep,  110.  CJolnmb.  Ins.  Oompuij  y.  LawreDoe^  2  Peten 
Rep,  26.  Sayage,  Ch.  J.,  in  Dawes  y.  N.  R.  Ins.  Oompany,  7  OowmC$  i2.462.  Lead- 
better  y.  Insurance  Company,  18  Maine  Rep,  266.  This  last  is  a  y«ry  strong  case. 
If  there  be  any  fraud  or  false  swearing  by  the  assored,  in  the  exhibition  of  his 
proofs  of  loss,  he  forfeits  his  daim  to  a  reooyery.  Regnier  y.  Louisiana  State  Marine 
and  Fire  In&  Ck>mpany,  12  Louie,  Rep.  844.  Howard  y.  Oify  Fire  Tub.  Co.  y.  T. 
Superior  Court,  "Mbj,  1848.  The  courts  are  strict  in  holding  the  assured  to  the 
utmost  candor  and  good  faith  in  rendering  to  the  insurer  the  amount  of  his  loss ; 
and  a  false  and  fraudulent  exaggeration  of  the  amount  of  the  property  lost,  avoids 
the  policy,  and  destroys  the  right  to  recover. 

^  Onrr^  y.  Commonwealth  Ina.  Company,  10  Pick,  Rep.  685.  The  law  of  ma- 
rine  insurance  respecting  talvage  does  not  apply  to  fire  policies.  liscom  y.  Bo6t<m 
M.  F.  Ins.  Co.  9  Melcalf,  205. 

«  Idildmay  y.  Folgham,  8  Veeey,  472.    Lord  King,  in  Lynch  y.  Balaell,  4  Bro.  P. 

(1)  If  propertf,  Insured  at  less  than  its  Tslne,  be  partly  destroyed,  the  Insnied  Is  entlUiad  to 
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C  482.  edit  TomliDS.  Norris  r.  Harrison,  2  MadL  CK  Rep,  268.  Ellu  en  the 
Law*  of  Fire  and  Life  Ineuranee,  81.  Colnmb.  Ins.  Ck>mpaDy  ▼.  Lawrence,  10 
Peteri?  XT,  S.  Rep.  607.  Carpenter  ▼.  Proyidenoe  W.  Ins.  Go.  16  Feteri  R,  496. 
A  mortgagee  of  the  property  has  no  right  or  title  to  the  benefit  of  the  policy,  taken 
by  the  mortgagor  for  his  own  benefit,  unless  it  be  assigned  to  him.  Bat  if  the 
mortgagor  was  bonnd  by  covenant  or  otherwise  to  insure  the  premises  for  the  bet- 
ter security  of  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee,  the  latter  will  have  an  equitable 
lien  upon  the  money  due  on  the  policy  to  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty destroyed.  Vernon  r.  Smith,  6  B.  <k  Aid.  1.  Neale  t.  Reid,  8  Dowl.  dt 
Ryl.  168.  Thomas  r.  Vankaff,  6  OiU  dt  Johne.  872.  Garter  r.  Rockett,  8  Paige, 
487.  Fire  policies  usually  contain  a  provision  for  a  renewal  on  payment  of  the 
premium ;  and  some  of  the  London  policies  of  insurance  against  fire  for  one  year 
or  longer,  are  understood  to  operate  for  fifteen  days  beyond  the  time  of  the  expira- 
tion of  their  policies.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Sun  Fire,  and  Royal  Exchange,  and 
Phosnix  Insurance  Gompanies.    Hughet  on  Ituuranee,  608. 

There  is  an  admirable  summary  of  the  law  of  contracts,  express  and  implied, 
treated  of  in  this  and  the  preceding  volume,  to  be  seen  in  the  Prineiplee  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  by  Professor  BeU,  of  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh,  8d  edition, 
1888.    The  essential  principles  of  the  law  of  contracts,  of  tale,  hiring,  bailment, 
eurettf,  negotiable  paper,  partnership,  maritime  contracts  of  <iffreightment,  average, 
salvage,  bottomrg  and  reepondentia,  marine  insurance  and  insurance  against  fire 
and  of  lives,  are  stated  with  all  possible  brevity  consistent  with  perspicuity,  predsion 
and  accuracy.    The  cases  and  authorities  are  annexed  to  each  proposition,  and  the 
adjudged  cases  are  given  at  large  in  some  succeeding  volumes  as  illustrations  of  the 
principles  declared.    I  do  not  know  of  a  more  oonvenient  and  useful  manual  of  the 
kind  to  the  student  and  practising  lawyer.    Though  the  prindples  of  the  Scotch 
law  are  drawn  from  the  dvil  law,  yet  they  agree  in  most  of  the  material  points 
with  the  doctrines  and  ajudications  in  the  Fjiglish  and  American  law.    Mr.  More, 
the  learned  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Lord  Stair's  Institutions  of  the  Lata  of 
Scotland,  1882,  vol  L  notes  firom  A.  to  Q^  has  likewise  given  a  very  full  and  cor- 
rect view  of  the  law  of  contracts,  conjugal,  domestic  and  conmierdal,  in  all  their 
various  inddents  and  relations,  founded  on  judicial  dedsions  and  the  prindples  of 
the  Roman  law.    The  Dreatise  on  the  Law  of  Sale,  by  M.  P.  Brown,  Edin.  1821, 
has  interwoven  the  prindples  of  the  English  law  of  sale  with  the  same  in  SooUand, 
(the  main  object  of  the  treatise,)  with  great  utility  and  practical  convenience. 


be  paid  hlf  whole  loss,  if  It  do  not  exceed  the  amoant  iniored.   ITnderhni  v.  Agawsa  F.  I.  Oo. 
€OusMnffB.Ul, 


PART  VI. 


OF  THE  LAW  CONCERNING  REAL  PROPERTY. 


LECTURE  LI. 

OF  THE  FOITNDATIOK  OF  TITLE  TO  LAND. 

In  passing  from  the  subject  of  personal  to  that  of  real  pro* 
perty,  the  student  will  immediately  perceive  that  the  latter  is 
governed  by  roles  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character.  The 
law  concerning  real  property  forms  a  technical  and  very  arti- 
ficial  system ;  and  though  it  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  free 
and  commercial  spirit  of  modem  ages,  it  is  still  very  much 
under  the  control  of  principles  derived  from  the  feudal  policy. 
We  have  either  never  introduced  into  the  jurisprudence  of 
this  country,  or  we  have,  in  the  course  of  improvements  upon 
our  municipal  law,  abolished  all  the  essential  badges  of  the 
law  of  feuds ;  but  the  deep  traces  of  that  policy  are  visible  in 
every  part  of  the  doctrine  of  real  estates,  and  the  technical 
language,  and  many  of  the  technical  rules  and  fictions  of  that 
system,  are  still  retained. 

(1.)  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  English  law,  de- 
rived from  the  maxims  of  the  feudal  tenures,  that  the  king 
was  the  original  proprietor,  or  lord  paramount  of  all  the  land 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  true  and  only  source  of  title.^ 


*  2  Blacks.  Com,  51.  58.  59.  86. 106.  Sir  Willuun  Blackstone,  in  his  chapter  on 
property  in  general,  Com,  toI.  ii.  c  1,  (and  which,  for  cleamess  and  aoeuracj,  as 
well  as  for  the  elegance  of  its  style,  remains  nnriTalled,)  considers  prior  occupancy 
to  be  the  foundation  of  title  to  property ;  and  that  when  the  occupant  became  un- 
willing or  incapable  to  continue  his  occupancy,  the  disposition  of  property  by  sale, 
by  wiU,  and  by  the  law  of  successions  and  inheritance,  was  dictated  by  mutual 
conyenience,  and  the  peace  and  interests  of  civil  society,  and  rests  for  its  founda- 
tion on  municipal  law.  Sir  Francis  Palgraye  says,  that  the  practical  establishment 
of  the  theory  that  the  king  was  the  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  the  king- 
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*378  In  this  country  we  have  *adopted  the  same  principle, 
and  applied  it  to  our  republican  governments  ;*  and  it 
is  a  settled  and  fundamental  doctrine  with  us,  that  all  valid 
individual  title  to  land  within  the  United  States  is  derived 
from  the  grant  of  our  own  local  governments,  or  from  that  of 
the  United  States,  or  from  the  crown,  or  royal  chartered  go- 
vernments established  here  prior  to  the  revolution.  This  was 
the  doctrine  declared  in  i^Tew-York,  in  the  case  of  Jackson  v. 
Ingrahom,^  and  it  was  held  to  be  a  settled  rule,  that  the 


dom,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  coDstant  woridiig^  of  the  crown  lawyers,  who 
always  presumed  that  the  land  was  held  by  feudal  tenure,  until  the  contrary  could 
be  shown.  Rite  aind  Proffreti  of  the  Migliih  OonmwnweaUh^  toL  i.  584.  The 
same  principle  of  feudal  tenure  preyaiU  in  Scotland.  BelVi  Prin,  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  sec  676. 

*  The  Revised  Constitution  of  New-York,  of  1846,  declares  that  the  people,  in 
their  right  of  sovereignty,  are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate  property 
in  and  to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  that  all  lands,  the  title 
to  which  fails  from  a  defect  of  heirs,  reverts  or  escheats  to  the  people.  Art  1. 
sea  11.(1) 

^  4  Johns.  Rep,  168.  Jackson  v.  Waters^  12  t6tdL  366.  S.  P.  By  the  If.  T. 
Revised  StatiUes,  8d  edit  yoL  it  p.  2.  sec.  1,  the  people  are  dedared  to  possess  the 
original  and  ultimate  property  in  and  to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 
It  was  dedared  by  statute  in  Ck>nnecticut»  in  1718,  that  no  title  to  lands  was  valid, 
unless  derived  from  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  colony.  Reoieed  8tahae$ 
of  Conneclieutf  1784,  118.  In  the  elaborately  discussed  case  of  De  Annas  y. 
Mayor,  Ac,  of  New-Orleans,  6  Miller'e  Louie,  Rep.  182,  it  was  admitted  to  have 
been  uniformly  the  practice  of  all  the  European  nations  having  colonial  establish- 
ments and  dominion  in  America,  to  consider  the  unappropriated  lands  occupied  by 
savage  tribes,  and  obtained  from  them  by  conquest  or  purchase,  to  be  crown  lands, 
and  capable  of  a  valid  alienation,  by  sale  or  gift  by  the  sovereign,  and  by  him  only. 
No  vaUd  title  could  be  acquired  without  letters  patent  from  the  king.  See  ibid, 
188.  195—197.  206.  218.  216.  But  it  is  said  that  puichases  made  at  Indian 
treaties,  under  the  competent  sanction  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  vest 
a  valid  tide  in  the  purchaser,  without  any  patent  Baldwin,  J.,  in  Mitdiell  v. 
United  States,  9  Peter^  U.  8,  Rep.  748.  766,  757.  This  opinion  is,  however,  so 
contrary  to  the  previous  authorities  on  the  subject,  that  I  should  apprehend  it 
would  be  proper  for  further  consideratioa  The  law,  however,  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered as  settled,  that  purchases  made  at  Indian  treaties,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  government  agent,  carry  a  valid  title  without  the  necessity  of  a  patent  from 
the  United  States.    Coleman  v.  Doe,  4  Smedee  A  Marehall^  40. 

In  the  English  law  it  has  always  been  considered  a  fundamental  prindple,  that 
the  king,  by  his  prerogative,  was  entitled  to  all  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  whether  in 
lands  belonging  to  the  crown  or  to  a  subject  Lord  Coke  says  that  the  king  has 
no  such  right,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  in  any  other  metals  than  gold  and  silver, 

0)  People  T.  livtDgrton,  8  Sarh,  B*  868. 
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courts  could  not  take  notice  of  any  title  to  land  not  derived 
from  our  own  state  or  colonial  government,  and  duly  verified 


for  those  metals  alone  are  reqaisite  for  the  coming  of  money  for  the  use  of  his 
subjects.  2  Jn$L  677,  578.  In  the  great  Oate  of  Minei,  in  the  Exchequer,  {Plo\od» 
810.  336,)  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  the  twelve  judges,  that  if  the  mine,  in 
the  lands  of  a  subject,  was  of  copper,  tin,  lead  or  iron,  and  had  gold  or  silver  inter- 
mixed, though  of  less  value  than  the  baser  metals,  the  whole  mine  belonged  to  the 
crown,  because  the  nobler  metal  attracted  to  it  the  less  valuable,  and  the  king 
could  not  hold  jointly  with  the  subject,  and  consequently  he  took  the  whole.  The 
minority  of  the  judges,  and  Plowden  himself,  dissented  from  this  yevere  and  unrea- 
sonable doctrine,  and  it  was  corrected  by  the  statutes  of  1  Wm,  d:  Mary^  ■  c.  80, 
and  5  Win,  db  Mary,  c  6,  which  declared,  that  no  mine  of  copper,  tin,  lead  or  iron, 
should  be  adjudged  a  royal  mine,  though  gold  or  silver  might  be  extracted  from  it ; 
but  the  crown  was  allowed  to  take  the  proceeds  of  the  mine  in  such  cases,  provided 
that  the  king  paid  the  owner  within  thirty  days  after  the  ore  should  have  been 
extracted  and  raised,  at  certain  specified  rates. 

The  statute  law  of  New- York  has  asserted  the  right  of  the  state,  as  sovereign 
over  mines  to  the  extent  of  the  English  statutes,  and  with  more  definite  limits. 
The  provision  in  the  NeuhTork  Ji,8.dd  edit,  vol  L  822,  is  that  all  mines  of  gold 
and  tilver  discovered,  or  hereafter  to  be  discovered  in  this  state,  belong  to  the 
people  in  their  right  of  sovereignty ;  and  alto,  all  mines  of  other  metals  on  lands 
owned  by  persons  not  cittsens  of  any  of  the  United  States;  at%d  aUo,  alL mines  of 
other  metals  discovered  on  lands  owned  by  a  citizen  of  any  of  the  United  States^ 
the  ore  of  which,  upon  an  average,  shall  contain  less  than  two  equal  third  parts  in 
value  of  copper,  tin,  iron  and  lead,  or  any  of  those  metals ;  oho,  all  mines  and  all 
minerals  and  fossils  discovered  upon  lands  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  state, 
.  shall  be  the  property  of  the  people.  But  all  mines,  of  whatever  description,  other 
than  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  dtsoovered  upon  any  lands  owned  by  a  citizen  of  any 
of  the  United  States^  the  ore  of  which,  upon  an  average^  shall  contain  two  equal 
third  parts  or  more  in  value  of  copper,  tin,  iron  and  lead,  or  any  of  those  metals, 
shall  belong  to  the  owner  of  such  hmd  Jtf,  Y,  R,  8,  8d  edit.  vol.  x.  822.  The 
statute  contains  some  qualifications  in  favour  of  the  discoverer  of  mines. 

What  is  the  law  of  the  other  states  on  the  subject  of  royal  mines,  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  exception  of  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
is  the  usual  formula  in  all  government  patents  and  grants  by  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  by  the  several  states. 

Mr.  Justice  Clayton,  of  Georgia,  in  the  case  of  The  State  of  Georgia  v.  Ganatoo, 
a  Cherokee  Indian,  brought  up  on  habeas  corpus,  (reported  in  the  National  ItUelli- 
gsTicer  of  October  24, 1848,)  held,  that  the  right  and  title  to  land  mcluded  a  right 
to  all  the  mines  and  minerals  therein,  unless  they  were  separated  from  the  lands 
by  positive  grant  or  exception;  and  that  if  the  state  mode  a  grant  of  public  lands 
to  an  individual,  without  any  exception  of  mines  and  minerals,  the  mines  and 
minerals  would  pass  to  the  grantee  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  land ;  and  that  the 
Cherokee  Indians  had  a  right  to  dig  and  take  away  gold  and  silver  from  the  lands 
in  their  reserves,  or  lands  not  ceded  to  the  state,  and  were  not  amenable  in  trespass 
for  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  mines  and 
minerals  as  to  the  use  of  the  land  and  its  products  in  any  other  respect ;  that  they 
were  lawful  occupants,  not  chargeable  with  waste ;  for  the  right  of  the  state  was 

Vol.  m.  80 
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by  patent.  This  was  also  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  co- 
lonial jurispradence.  All  titles  to  lands  passed  to  individuals 
from  tlie  crown,  through  the  colonial  corporations,  and  the 
colonial  or  proprietary  authorities.*  Even  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  reservation  lands,  of  which  they  still  retain  the  occu- 
pancy, the  validity  of  a  patent  has  not  hitherto  been  per- 
mitted to  be  drawn  in  question  in  a  suit  between  citizens  of 
the  state,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Indian  right  and  title,  as 
original  lords  of  the  soil,  had  not  been  extinguished.^  It  was 
also  declared,  in  Fletcher  v,  Peck^^  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  nature  of  the 
Indian  title  to  lands  lying  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a 
state,  though  entitled  to  be  respected  by  all  courts  until  it  be 
legitimately  extinguished,  was  not  such  as  to  be  absolutely 
repugnant  to  a  seisin  in  fee  on  the  part  of  the  government 

within  whose  jurisdiction  the  lands  are  situated. <i 
*879        *(2)  The  history  and  grounds  of  the  claims  of  the 

European  governments,  and  of  the  United  States  to 
the  lands  on  this  continent,  and  to  dominion  over  the  Indian 


a  right  of  pre-emptioD  only,  aod  never  ooneidered  otherwiBe  by  the  goTeroment  of 
Great  Britain,  when  it  claimed  and  exercised  dominion  over  this  country,  nor  by 
our  own  goyemment  which  succeeded  to  the  British  powers. 

*■  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  History  of  Rome^  vol.  i.  267 — 2*70,  considers  it  to  have  been 
a  general  principle  in  the  ancient  states  of  Greece  and  Italy,  that  all  property  in 
land  was  derived  from  the  government  by  allotment  to  individuals  in  absolute 
rijght  Conquered  lands  were  won  for  the  state,  and  not  for  individuals.  That 
portion  which  was  assigned  to  iudividuals  they  took  absolutely,  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  lands  wasieft  as  the  demesne  of  the  state,  and  the  occupiers  of  it  held  only 
bj  a  precarious  tenure. 

^  Jackson  v.  Hudson,  8  Ji^hiu,  Rep,  876.  It  js  judicially  settled  in  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States^  that  a  patent  for  land 
conveys  the  legal  title,  but  leaves  all  equities  open ;  and  the  courts  go  behind  the 
patent  for  lands,  and  examine  the  equity  of  the  title.  Brush  v.  Ware,  16  Peten' 
U.  S.  Rep.  98. 

•  6  CraneKa  Rep,  87. 

^  This  was  the  language  of  a  majority  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Fletcher  v. 
Peck.  It  was  a  mere  naked  declaration,  without  any  discussion  or  reasoning  by 
the  court  in  support  of  it;  but  Judge  Johnson,  in  the  separate  opinion  which  he 
delivered,  did  not  concur  in  the  doctrine.  He  held  that  the  Indian  nations  were 
absolute  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  that  practically,  and  in  cases  unaffected  by 
particular  treaties,  the  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  soil  in  the  Indians  amounted 
only  to  an  exclusion  of  all  competitors  from  the  market,  and  a  pre-emptive  right 
to  acquire  a  fee  simple  by  purchase  when  the  proprietors  should  be  pleased  to 
tell. 
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tribes,  have  been  since  more  largely  and  fully  considered.  In 
discussing  the  rights  and  consequences  attached  by  the  inter- 
national  law  of  Europe  to  prior  discovery,  it  was  stated  in 
Johnson  V.  Myintoah^^  as  an  historical  fact,  that  on  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  dis- 
covery was  considered  to  have  given  to  the  government  by 
whose  subjects  or  authority  it  was  made,  a  title  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil  from  the  natives, 
as  against  all  other  European  powers.  Each  nation  claimed 
the  right  to  regulate  for  itself,  in  exclusion  of  all  others,  the 
relation  which  was  to  subsist  between  the  discoverer  and  the 
Indians.  That  relation  necessarily  impaired,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  rights  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  an  as- 
cendancy was  asserted  in  consequence  of  the  superior  genius 
of  the  Europeans,  founded  on  civilization  and  Christianity, 
and  of  their  superiority  in  the  means  and  in  the  art  of  war. 
The  European  nations  which  respectively  established  colonies 
in  America,  assumed  the  ultimate  dominion  to  be  in  them- 
selves, and  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  grant  a  title  to  the 
soil,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy.  The  na- 
tives were  admitted  to  be  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  soil, 
with  a  legal  as  well  as  just  claim  to  retain  possession  of  it, 
and  to  use  it  according  to  their  own  discretion,  though  not  to 
dispose  of  the  soil  at  their  own  will,  except  to  the  govern- 
ment claiming  the  right  of  pre-emption.  The  practice 
of  Spain,**  France,  Holland  and  England,  *proved  the  *380 
very  general  recognition  of  the  claim  and  title  to 


•  8  Wh4at.  Rep,  648. 

^  B7  the  laws  of  Spain,  particular  portions  of  the  soil  of  Looisiana  were  allotted 
to  the  Indians,  and  care  was  taken  to  make  the  acquisitions  Taloable,  by  preventing 
the  intrusion  of  white  settlers.  The  Latoi  of  the  Indiee  directed,  that  when  the 
Indians  gave  up  their  lands  to  the  whites,  others  should  be  assigned  to  them ;  and 
the  lands  allotted  to  the  Indian  tribes  by  the  Spanish  officers,  in  pursuance  of  the 
laws  of  the  Indies,  were  given  to  them  in  complete  ownership,  equally  as  if  they 
were  held  under  a  complete  grant  But  as  the  Indians  were  considered  in  a  state  of 
pupihige,  the  authority  of  the  public  officers,  who  were  constituted  their  guardians 
was  necessary  to  a  valid  alienation  of  their  proper^.  Recap,  dee  lae  JndiMf  cited 
by  Porter,  J.,  in  18  Mariirie  Rep,  867 — 869,  who  speaks  most  liberally  of  the 
humane  policy  and  justice  of  the  Spanish  laws  in  relation  to  the  Indian  tribes. 
See,  also,  translations  from  the  R$eopilcteion  de  Leyee  de  lae  Indiae,  in  Whitens 
nne  Reeopilaeion,  voL  ii  84.  41. 69.  96,  which  shows  the  anxious  and  patenmL  care 
with  which  the  Spamsh  laws  guarded  the  Indians  from  abuse  and  fraud. 
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American  territories  given  hj  discovery.  The  United  States 
adopted  the  same  principle,  and  their  exclusive  right  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Indian  title  hj  purchase  or  conquest,  and  to 
grant  the  soil,  and  exercise  such  a  degree  of  sovereignty  as 
circumstances  required,  has  never  been  judicially  questioned.* 
The  rights  of  the  British  govenmient  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  colonies,  passed  to  the  United  States  by  the  force  and 
effect  of  the  act  of  independence ;  and  the  uniform  assertion 
of  those  rights  by  the  crown,  by  the  colonial  governments,  by 
the  individual  states,  and  by  the  Union,  is,  no  doubt,  incom- 
patible with  an  absolute  title  in  the  Indians.  That  title  has 
been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  combined  influence  which  mili- 
tary, intellectual  and  moral  power  gave  to  the  claim  of  the 
European  emigrants.^ 

(3.)  This  assumed  but  qualified  dominion  over  the  Indian 
tribes,  regarding  them  as  enjoying  no  higher  title  to  the  soil 
than  that  founded  on  simple  occupancy,  and  to  be  incompe- 
tent to  transfer  their  title  to  any  other  power  than  the  govem- 


*  As  early  as  1782,  the  American  minuter,  Hr.  Jay,  told  the  Spaniflh  minister, 
OotiDt  d'Aranda,  that  our  right  to  the  territories  of  the  Indian  nations  compre- 
hended "within  the  colonial  chartered  limits^  was  a  question  to  be  discussed  and 
settled  between  us  and  the  Indians;  that  we  daimed  the  riffht  of  pre-emption. 
with  respect  to  them,  and  the  Mwereignty  with  respect  to  all  other  nations.  Lifs 
and  Writings  of  John  Jay^  vol.  il  474.  Hie  Indians  in  the  N.  W.  Territory  of  the 
United  States  did  not  concur  in  any  such  logic,  for  the  delegates  of  the  confederate 
nations  who  met  in  council  the  American  commissioners  at  Sandusky,  in  1793,  to 
attempt  the  negotiation  of  a  peace,  declared  that  they  had  never  yielded  to  or 
agreed  with  the  King  of  England,  or  the  United  States^  to  surrender  any  ezdusiTe 
right  of  pre-emption,  and  that  they  consider  themseWes  free  to  make  any  bargain 
or  cession  of  lands  whenever  and  to  whomsoever  they  pleased. 

^  The  right  of  discovery  was  not  recognised  in  the  Roman  law.  It  is  an  imper- 
fect title  unless  followed  by  occupation,  and  unless  the  intention  of  the  sovereign 
or  state  to  take  possession,  be  declared  or  made  known  to  the  world.  Vattel,  b.  i. 
c  18.  sec;  207,  208.  Marieni  PreeU.  ^  87.  Khtber,  Droit  dngeM  modemet  de 
V Europe^  sec;  126.  This  is  the  language  of  the  modem  diplomatists  and  publicists, 
on  the  part  of  England,  Spain,  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Mere  transient 
discovery  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  followed  in  a  reasonable  time  by  occupation 
and  settlement,  more  or  less  permanent,  under  the  sanction  of  the  state.  In  the 
disputes  and  discussions  between  the  British  government  and  Spain,  in  1790,  rela- 
tive to  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  America,  the  former  claimed  as  an 
indisputable  right,  the  possession  of  such  establishments  as  they  should  form,  with 
the  consent  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  not  previously  occupied  by  any  of  the 
European  nations.  See  Oremhow'i  IRtUtry  of  Oregon  and  California^  4th  edit. 
204. 
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ment  which  claims  the  jurisdiction  of  their  territory  \>j  right 
of  discovery,  arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  To  leave  the  Indians  in  possession  of  the  country, 
was  to  leave  the  country  a  wilderness ;  and  to  govern  them 
as  a  distinct  people,  or  to  mix  with  them,  and  admit  them  to 
an  intercommunity  of  privileges,  was  impossible  under  the 
circumstances  of  their  relative  condition.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  Indian  nations  rendered  them 
incapable  *of  sustaining  any  other  relation  with  the  *381 
whites  than  that  of  dependence  and  pupilage.  There 
was  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  them  than  that  of  keeping 
them  separate,  subordinate  and  dependent,  with  a  guardian 
care  thrown  around  them  for  their  protection.*  The  rule  that 
the  Indian  title  was  subordinate  to  the  absolute,  ultimate  title 
of  the  government  of  the  European  colonists,  and  that  the  In- 
dians were  to  be  considered  as  occupants,  and  entitled  to  pro- 
tection in  peace  in  that  character  only,  and  incapable  of  trans- 
ferring their  right  to  others,  was  the  best  one  that  could  be 
adopted  with  safety.  The  weak  and  helpless  condition  in 
which  we  found  the  Indians,  and  the  immeasurable  superiori- 
ty of  their  civilized  neighbours,  would  not  admit  of  the  appli- 
cation of  any  more  liberal  and  equal  doctrine  to  the  case  of 
Indian  lands  and  contracts.  It  was  founded  on  the  pretension 
of  converting  the  discovery  of  the  country  into  a  conquest ; 
and  it  is  now  too  late  to  draw  into  discussion  the  validity  of 
that  pretension,  or  the  restriction  which  it  imposes.  It  is  es- 
tablished by  numerous  compacts,  treaties,  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, and  founded  on  immemorial  usage.  The  country  has 
been  colonized  and  settled,  and  is  now  held  by  that  title.  It 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  no  court  of  justice  can  permit  the 
right  to  be  disturbed  by  speculative  reasonings  on  abstract 
rights. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  which  was  taken  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  elaborate  opinion  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. The  same  court  has  since  been  repeatedly  called  upon 
to  discuss  and  decide  great  questions  concerning  Indian  rights 


•  It  was  abown  in  the  cam  of  Mitchell  ▼.  United  SUies^  9  Fster^  U,  8,  Rtp. 
740,  that  it  was  part  of  the  goYemor's  oath  in  the  Spanish  ooloniee,  as  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  that  he  should  take  care  of  the  welfare,  inereate  and 
protection  of  the  Ividiane, 
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and  title ;  and  the  subject  has  of  late  become  exceedingly- 
grave  and  momentous,  aflfecting  the  faith  and  character,  if 
not  the  tranquillity  and  safety,  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Cherokee  Nation  v.  State  of  Oeorgia^*-  it  was 
held  by  a  majority  of  the  court,  that  the  Cherokee  nation  of 
Indians,  dwelling  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of 
*382  *the  United  States,  was  not  Sk  foreign  etoite  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  constitution,  nor  enti- 
tled as  such*  to  proceed  in  that  court  against  the  state  of 
Georgia.  But  it  wa^  admitted  that  the  Cherokees  were  a 
atate^  or  distinct  political  society,  capable  of  managing  its 
own  aflEairs,  and  governing  itself,  and  that  they  had  uniformly 
been  treated  as  such  since  the  settlement  of  our  country.  The 
numerous  treaties  made  with  them  by  the  United  States,  re- 
cognise them  as  a  people  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations 
of  peace  and  war,  and  responsible  in  their  political  capacity. 
Their  relation  to  the  United  States  was  nevertheless  peculiar. 
They  were  domestic,  dependent  nations,  and  their  relation  to 
us  resembled  that  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian ;  and  they  had 
an  unquestionable  right  to  the  lands  they  occupied,  xmtil  that 
right  should  be  extinguished  by  a  voluntary  cession  to  our 
government.  The  subject  was  again  brought  forward,  and 
the  great  points  which  it  involved,  reasoned  upon  and  judi- 
ciidly  determined,  in  the  case  of  Worcester  v.  State  of 
Georgia^  which  was  another  case  arising  out  of  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  Georgia, 

The  legislature  of  that  state,  in  the  years  1828, 1829  and 
1830,  passed  several  penal  statutes  in  reference  to  the  Chero- 
kee nation  and  territory.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  those 
laws  was,  to  demolish  the  Cherokee  government  and  institu- 
tions, and  annihilate  their  political  existence  as  a  nation,  and 
to  divide  their  territory  among  the  adjoining  counties  in 
Georgia,  and  extend  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  the  state 
over  the  Indian  territory.  Those  laws  dealt  with  them  as  if 
they  were  alike  destitute  of  civil  and  political  privileges,  and 
were  mere  tenants  at  sufferance,  without  any  interest  in  the 


•  January  Term,  1831, 6  Peieri  U,  8,  Rep,  1. 
^  tPeUr^  U:  8.  Rep,  616. 
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soil  on  which  they  dwelt,  and  which  had  been  uninterrnptedly 
claimed  and  enjoyed  by  them  and  their  ancestors  as  a  nation 
from  time  immemorial.  Their  lands  had  been  guarantied  to 
them  as  a  nation,  and  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
.  pledged  to  them  in  their  national  capacity ;  and  their  exist- 
ence, competence  and  rights,  as  a  distinct  political 
^society,  recognised,  by  treaties  made  with  them  in  the  *388 
yeare  1786,  1791,  1798,  1805,  1806,  1816,  1817  and 
1819,  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  all  the 
forms  and  solemnities  of  treaty  compacts.  The  statutes  of 
Georgia,  nevertheless,  prohibited  the  Cherokees,  under  highly 
penal  sanctions,  from  the  exercise,  within  the  territory  they 
so  occupied,  of  any  political  power  whatever,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive or  judicial.  They  were  declared  not  to  be  competent 
ijiritnesses  in  any  court  of  the  state  to  which  a  white  person 
might  be  a  party,  unless  such  white  persons  resided  in  the 
Cherokee  nation ;  and  they  were  also  declared  to  be  incompe- 
tent to  contract  with  any  white  person.  Their  territory  was 
divided  into  sections,  and  directed  to  be  surveyed  and  subdi- 
vided into  districts,  and  disposed  of  by  lottery  among  the 
citizens  of  Georgia.  Their  gold  mines  were  taken  possession 
of  by  force,  and  the  use  of  them  by  the  Indians  prohibited. 
They  were,  however,  declared  to  be  protected  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  improvements^  until  the  legislatitre  should  enobct 
to  the  contrary^  or  the  Indians  should  voluntarily  abandon 
them.* 


*  la  the  session  of  1881-'82,  the  legislature  of  Alabuna  also  ezteoded  the  civil 
aod  crtDUDal  jurisdictioD  of  that  state  over  all  the  lodiao  territorj  withia  its  limits, 
and  dealt  with  the  Indians  (Greeks  and  Cherokees)  as  being  under  the  absolute 
oontrol  of  the  state.  So,  also,  in  the  session  of  1888,  the  legislature  of  Tennessee 
extended  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  the  tract  of  countrj  within  the 
boundary  limits  of  the  state  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Cherokees.  But  the  extension, 
thongh  in  violation  of  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokees,  was  made  with  mild  and  reasonable  qualifications,  in  respect  to  the 
Cherokees,  compared  with  similar  acts  in  some  other  states.  It  secured  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  improvements  and  personal  property,  and  allowed  them  to 
enjoy  their  native  usages,  and  prevented  entry  upon,  or  occupancy  of,  any  of  the 
lands  in  their  territory,  by  white  men,  and  exempted  the  Cherokee  Indians  from 
any  criminal  jurisdiction  under  the  act  for  offences  committed  by  them  within  their 
territory,  except  for  murder,  rape  and  larceny.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  act  of 
the  le^lature  of  New-York,  of  12th  of  April,  1822,  asserting  exclusive  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  within  tiie  Indian  Reservatioos 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ease  qf 
Worcester^  reviewed  the  whole  ground  of  controversy,  relative 
to  the  character  and  validity  of  Indian  rights  within  the  tei^ 
ritorial  dominions  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  re- 
ference to  the  Cherokee  nation,  within  the  territorial  limits  of. 
Georgia.  They  declared  that  the  right  given  by  Enropean 
discovery  was  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase,  but  this  right 
was  not  founded  on  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  Indian  pos- 
sessor to  sell.  Though  the  right  to  the  soil  was  claimed  to  be 
in  the  European  governments  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  right  of  discovery  and  assumption  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, yet  that  right  was  only  deemed  such  in  reference  to  the 
whites ;  and  in  respect  to  the  Indians,  it  was  always  under- 
stood to  amount  only  to  the  exclusive  right  of  purchasing 
such  lands  as  the  natives  were  willing  to  sell.  The  royal 
grants  and  charters  asserted  a  title  to  the  country  against 
Europeans  only,  and  they  were  considered  as  blank 
*384  *paper,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  natives  were  con- 
cerned. The  English,  the  French  and  the  Spaniards, 
were  equal  competitors  for  the  friendship  and  the  aid  of  the 
Indian  nations.  The  Crown  of  England  never  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  national  affairs  of  the  Indians,  further  than 
to  keep  out  the  agents  of  foreign  powers,  who  might  seduce 


in  the  state,  by  and  between  Indiana.  The  Tennessee  act  was  founded  on  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  owing  to  the  very  reduced  population  of  the  Gberokees 
within  the  state  of  Tenneeeee,  and  the  too  great  imbecility  of  their  organization 
and  authority  to  preserve  order,  and  protect  themselves  from  atapocious  crimes. 
The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  New-York  was  vindicated  on  that  ground  in  Goodell  y. 
Jackson,  20  John*.  Hep.  716 ;  and  on  the  same  ground  the  act  of  Tennessee  was 
vindicated  in  their  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  The  State  v.  Foreman,  a  Cherokee 
Indian,  October,  18S6.  8  Yerper,  266.  But  even  that  decision,  ably  as  it  was 
supported,  was  resisted  with  equal  ability  by  Judge  Peck,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  court,  on  the  ground  of  subsisting  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Oherokees,  recognisiug  their  national  and  self-governing  authority,  and  which  treaties 
did  not  exist  in  the  case  in  Kew-York.  In  Wall  v.  Williamson,  Alabama  IL  N.  S. 
voL  viii  p.  48,  it  was  adjudged  that  a  marriage  between  two  Indians  belonging  to 
the  Choctaw  tribe,  and  entered  into  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  tribe 
at  the  place  where  it  took  plaoe^  was  valid,  even  though  the  laws  of  Alabama  had 
been  extended  over  that  Indian  territory.  The  laws  and  customs  of  the  Choctaws 
were  not  in  fact  abrogated  by  the  extension  of  the  Alabama  jurisdiction,  so  £ur  as 
the  members  of  the  tribe  were  affected ;  and  as  by  Choctaw  law  the  husband  may 
at  pleasure  dissolve  the  marriage  tie,  the  dissolution  as  between  the  Indiana  is 
recognised  in  Alabama  as  valid. 
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tliem  into  foreign  alliances*  The  English  government  pur- 
chased the  alliance  and  dependence  of  the  Indian  nations  hj 
subsidies,  and  purchased  their  lands  when  they  were  willing 
to  sell,  at  a  price  they  were  willing  to  take,  but  thej  never 
coerced  a  surrender  of  them.  The  English  crown  considered 
them  as  nations  competent  to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace 
and  war,  and  of  governing  themselves  under  her  protection. 
The  United  States,  who  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  British 
crown  in  respect  to  the  Indians,  did  the  same,  and  no  more ; 
and  the  protection  stipulated  to  be  afforded  to  the  Indians, 
and  claimed  by  them,  was  understood  by  all  parties  as  only 
binding  the  Indians  to  the  United  States  as  dependent  allies. 
A  weak  power  does  not  surrender  its  independence  and  right 
to  self-government,  by  associating  with  a  stronger,  and  receiv- 
ing its  protection.  This  is  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  law  of 
nations;  and  the  court  concluded  and  adjudged  that  the 
Cherokee  nation  was  a  distinct  community,  occupying  its 
own  territory,  with  boundaries  accurately  described,  in  which 
the  laws  of  Georgia  could  not  rightfully  have  any  force,  and 
into  which  the  citizens  of  Georgia  had  no  right  to  enter,  but 
with  the  assent  of  the  Cherokees  themselves,  or  in  conformity 
with  treaties,  and  with  the  acts  of  congress.  The  court  accord- 
ingly considered  the  acts  of  G^rgia  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, to  be  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  treaties  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  that  they  were,  in 
judgment  of  law,  null  and  void. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
was  not  the  promulgation  of  any  new  doctrine ;  for  the  several 
local  governments,  before  and  since  our  revolution,  never 
regarded  the  Indian  nations  within  their  territorial  do- 
mains *as  subjects,  or  members  of  the  body  politic,  *885 
and  am'enable  individually  to  their  jurisdiction.  They 
treated  the  Indians  within  their  respective  territories  as  free 
and  independent  tribes,  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  usa- 
ges, under  their  own  chiefs,  and  competent  to  act  in  a  national 
character,  and  exercise  self-government,  and  while  residing 
within  their  own  territories,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  the  whites.  The  judicial  decisions  in  New- 
York  and  Tennessee,  in  1810  and  1828,  correspond  with  those 
more  recently  pronounced  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Union,  and  they  explicitly  recognised  this  historical  fact  and 
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declared  this  doctrine.^  The  original  Indian  nations  were 
regarded  and  dealt  with  as  proprietors  of  the  soil  which  they 
claimed  and  occupied,  but  without  the  power  of  alienation, 
except  to  the  goyemments  which  protected  them,  and  had 
thrown  over  them  and  beyond  them  their  assumed  patented 
domains.  These  governments  asserted  and  enforced  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  extinguish  Indian  titles  to  lands,  enclosed 
within  the  exferior  lines  of  their  jurisdictions,  by  fair  purchase, 
imder  the  sanction  of  treaties ;  and  they  held  all  individual 
purchases  from  the  Indians,  whether  made  with  them  individ- 
ually or  collectively  as  tribes,  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void. 
The  only  power  that  could  lawfully  acquire  tiie  Indian  title 
was  the  state,  and  a  government  grant  was  the  only  lawful 
source  of  title  admitted  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The  colonial 
and  state  governments,  and  the  government  of  the  United 

States,  uniformly  dealt  upon  these  principles  with  the 
*386    Indian  nations  dwelling  *within  their  territorial  limits. 

The  Indian  tribes  placed  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  whites,  and  they  were  cherished  as  dependent  al- 
lies, but  subject  to  such  restraints  and  qualified  control  in 
their  national  capacity,  as  was  considered  by  the  whites  to  be 
indispensable  to  their  own  safety,  and  requisite  to  the  due 
discharge  of  the  duty  of  that  protection.  ^ 


•  JacksoD  ▼.  Wood,  7  Johns,  Rep,  296.  Goodell  y.  Smith,  20  ibid,  698.  Holland 
y.  Peck,  Peek's  Tnin,  Rep,  161.  Id  1880,  the  Supreme  Ck>Qrt  of  TeDDeseee  stated, 
that  the  act  of  North  Oarolina  of  1788,  (and  whidi  was  part  of  the  statute  law  of 
Tennessee,)  admitted  that  the  Oherokees  were  an  independent  people,  and  not 
dtiEens  of  that  state;  that  the/  were  goyemed  by  their  own  laws,  and  not  subject 
to  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina.  The  court  dedared  that  grants  from  that 
state  of  Indian  lands  were  yalid  as  between  the  state  and  grantees^  but  that  thej 
were  subject  to  the  Indian  right  and  title  of  exdusiye  occupancy  and  enjoyment. 
Blair  ds  Johnson  y.  Pathkiller,  2  Terser,  407.  The  legislature  of  New>York,  ao 
late  as  1818,  by  statute,  authorized  the  goyemor  *'to  hold  a  treaty  or  treaties  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  this  staU^  with  the  Oneida  nation  of  Indians,  or  any  other 
of  the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  vnthin  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
their  claim  to  such  part  of  their  lands  lying  within  this  state  as'  he  might  deem 
proper,  for  such  sums  and  annuities  as  mi^t  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties."    Laws  of  New-  York,  86th  sess.  c.  180. 

k  In  Mitchell  y.  United  States*  9  Feter^  U.  3.  Rep,  711.  746, 746,  the  Supreme 
Oourt  once  more  dedared  the  same  general  doctrine,  that  lands  in  possession  of 
friendly  Indians  were  always*  under  the  colonial  governments,  considered  as  being 
owned  by  the  tribe  or  nation,  as  their  common  property,  by  a  perpetual  right  of 
possession;  that  the  ultimate  fee  was  in  the  crown  or  its  grantees*  subject  to  this 
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(4.)  There  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  and 
much  ingenioas  speculation,  on  the  claim  of  right  to  this 
country  by  the  Europeans,  founded  on  the  title  by  discovery. 
We  have  seen  that  with  respect  to  the  English  colonists  in 
America,  the  claim  was  modified,  and  much  of  its  extrava- 
gance destroyed,  by  conceding  to  the  native  tribes  their  politi- 
cal rights  and  privileges,  as  dependent  allies,  and  their  quali- 
fied title  to  the  soil.  As  far  as  Indian  rights  and  territories 
were  defined  and  acknowledged  by  the  whites  by  treaty,  there 
was  no  question  in  the  case,  for  the  whites  were  bound  by 
the  moral  and  national  obligations  of  contract  and  good 
&ith ;  and  as  &r  as  Indian  nations  had  formed  themselves 
into  regular  organized  governments,  within  reasonable  and 
definite  limits  necessary  for  the  hunter  state,  there  would 
seem  also  to  be  no  ground  to  deny  the  absolute  nature  of  their 
territorial  and  political  rights.  But  beyond  these  points  our 
colonial  ancestors  were  not  willing  to  go.  They  seem  to  have 
deemed  it  to  be  unreasonable,  and  a  perversion  of  the  duties 
and  design  of  the  himian  race,  to  bar  the  Europeans,  with 
their  implements  of  husbandry  and  the  arts,  with  their  laws, 
their  learning,  their  liberty  and  their  religion,  from  all  en- 
trance into  this  mighty  continent,  lest  they  might  trespass 
upon  some  part  of  the  interminable  forests,  deserts  and  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  an  uncivilized,  erratic  and  savage  race  of  men. 
Nor  could  they  be  brought  to  entertain  much  respect  for  the 
loose  and  attenuated  claim  of  such  occupants,  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  a  country  evidently  fitted  and  intended  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  subdued  and  cultivated,  and  to  become  the  resi- 
dence of  civilized  nations. 

It  was  part  of  the  original  destiny  and  duty  of  the 
human  *race  to  BvbdMe  the  earthy  and  tiU  the  graumd    *387 
from  whence  they  were  taken.    The  white  race  of  men. 


right  of  poaseasioD,  and  oould  be  granted  by  the  crown  upon  that  condition ;  that 
indiTidaals  could  not  purchase  Indian  lands  without  license,  or  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  law ;  that  possession  was  considered  with  reference  to  Indian  habits 
and  modes  of  life,  and  the  hunUng  grounds  of  the  tribes  were  as  much  in  their 
actual  occupation  as  the  cleared  fields  of  the  whites,  and  this  was  the  tenure  of 
Indian  lands  by  the  laws  of  all  the  colonies.  Grants  and  sales  by  the  Indians  at 
Indian  treaties,  under  the  sanction  of  the  local  goyemments,  gave  a  valid  title.  The 
doctrine  was  in  that  case  applied  to  grants  of  lands  in  Florida,  from  the  Greek  and 
Seminole  Indians,  under  the  saoctioD  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 
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as  Governor Pownall  observed,  have  been  "land-workers  irom 
the  beginniog ;"  and  if  nnsettled  and  sparsely  scattered  tribes 
of  hunters  and  fishermen  show  no  disposition  or  capacity  to 
emerge  from  the  savage  to  the  agricnltnral  and  civilized  state 
of  man,  their  right  to  keep  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
earth  a  mere  wilderness,  filled  with  wild  beasts,  for  the  sake 
of  hunting,  becomes  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  civilization 
and  moral  improvement  of  mankind.  Yattel  did  not  place 
much  value  on  the  territorial  rights  of  erratic  races  of  people, 
who  sparsely  inhabited  immense  regions,  and  suffered  them 
to  remain  a  wilderness,  because  their  occupation  was  war,  and 
their  subsistence  drawn  chiefiy  from  the  forest  He  observed 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  an  obligation  imposed  by 
nature  upon  mankind,  and  that  the  human  race  could  not  well 
subsist,  or  greatly  multiply,  if  rude  tribes,  which  had  not  ad- 
vanced from  the  hunter  state,  were  entitled  to  claim  and  re- 
tain all  the  boundless  regions  through  which  they  might 
wander.  K  such  a  people  will  usurp  more  territory  than  they 
can  subdue  and  cultivate,  they  have  no  right  to  complain,  if 
a  nation  of  cultivators  puts  in  a  claim  for  a  part,  and  confines 
the  natives  within  narrower  limits.  He  alluded  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  French  and  English  colonies  in  'Sorih  Amer- 
ica, as  being,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  lawful ;  and  he  extolled 
the  moderation  of  William  Penn,  and  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Ifew-England,  who  are  understood  to  have  fairly  purchased 
of  the  natives,  from  time  to  time,  the  lands  they  wished  to 
colonize.* 

The  original  English  emigrants  came  to  this  country  with 
no  slight  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  such  doctrines,  and  in 
their  right  to  possess,  subdue  and  cultivate  the  American  wil- 
derness, as  being,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  gift  of  Provi- 
dence, open  and  common  to  the  first  occupants  in  the 
*388  *character  of  cultivators  of  the  earth.  The  great  pat- 
ent of  New-England,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  titles  and  subordinate  charters  in  that  country, 
and  the  opinions  of  grave  and  learned  men,  tended  to  con- 
firm that  confidence.  According  to  Chalmers,  the  practice  of 
the  European  world  had  constituted  a  law  of  nations  which 


•  Droit  dea  0€n$,  c.  1.  sec  81.  209. 
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Btemly  disregarded  the  possession  of  the  aborigines,  because 
they  had  not  been  admitted  into  the  society  of  nations.^    But 


*  Chalmef'a  Poiiiieal  Annals^  676.    The  Poritaos  circalated  a  paper  in  Eogland, 
immediately  preceding  their  projected  emigratioD  to  Masaachiwetts  Bay,  entitled, 
Oeneral  Gonnderations  for  the  Plantation  of  New- England,    Mather' $  Magnolia^ 
▼oL  L  66.  edit  1820.    It  was  pabliahed  at  large  in  Htttehinaon^e  State  Papered 
(Boeton,  1769,  pw  27,)  and  it  declared  that  **  the  whole  earth  was  the  Lord's  gar- 
den, and  he  had  given  it  to  the  sone  of  Adam,  to  be  tilled  and  improved  by  them. 
Why  then  should  any  stand  starving  for  places  of  habitation,  and  in  the  mean  time 
soffer  whole  countries^  as  profitable  for  the  use  of  man,  to  lie  waste  without  any 
improvement  r    In  answer  to  the  objection  that  they  had  no  warrant  for  taking 
land  a  long  time  possessed  by  other  sons  of  Adam,  it  was  stated,  that  what  "  was 
common  to  all  was  proper  to  none.    This  savage  people  ruleth  over  many  lands 
without  title  or  property,  for  they  enclose  no  ground,  neither  have  they  cattle  to 
maintain  it    There  was  more  than  enough  for  them  and  usi    By  a  miraculous 
plague  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  left  void  of  inhabitants.    Finally,  they 
would  come  in  with  good  leave  of  the  natives."    We  may  also  refer  to  an  able 
paper,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bulkley,  of  Colchester,  in  Connecticut,  in  1724»  en- 
titled, **  An  Inquiry  into  the  Right  of  the  Aboriginal  Natives  to  the  Lands  in 
America,  and  the  Titles  derived  from  them."    Maesachuaetts  Hietorical  Colleetione, 
vol  iv.  159.    In  that  treatise  the  learned  author  confines  Indian  titles^  which  have 
any  solidity  or  value,  to  those  particular  parcels  of  land  which  they  had  subdued 
and  improved ;  and  insists  that  the  English  had  an  undoubted  right  to  enter,  and 
appropriate,  for  agricultural  purposes,  all  the  residue  of  the  wasto  and  unimproved 
lands  in  the  country,  as  being  common,  and  open  to  the  first  bona  Jide  occupants. 
He  contended,  that  in  a  stato  of  nature  the  only  title  to  property  was  the  labour 
by  which  the  same  was  appropriated  and  cultivated,  and  that  the  Indian  tribes 
were  still  in  that  imperfect  stato  of  civil  policy  which  borders  upon  a  stato  of  na- 
ture; and  the  extensive  tracts  of  country  which  they  claimed  as  national  property, 
were  not  subject  to  any  regulation,  nor  defined  as  property,  and  lay  neglected  in 
that  common  state  wherein  nature  had  left  it    Cotton  Mather,  also,  in  his  Magnolia 
Ohrieti  Americana,  (vol  i.  72,)  considered  it  as  an  instance  of  the  most  hnagioable 
civility,  that  the  English  purchased  several  tracts  of  land  of  the  natives,  notunth- 
itantUng  the  patent  which  they  had  for  the  country.    The  great  patent  of  New- 
Enghmd,  granted  by  King  James,  in  1620,  to  the  council  at  Plymouth,  in  England, 
(and  which  was  by  the  patent  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "*  the  Council  established 
at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling  and  governing  of 
New-England  in  America,")  recited,  that  the  king's  subjects  had  "taken  actual 
poMession  of  the  continent  mentioned  in  the  patent,  in  the  name  and  to  the  use  of 
the  king,  as  sovereign  lord  thereof;  that  there  were  no  other  subjects  of  any  Chris- 
tian king  or  state,  by  any  authority  from  their  sovereign  lords  or  princes,  actually 
m  possession  of  any  of  the  lands  between  the  degrees  of  forty  and  forty-eight ; 
that  the  country  being  depopulated  by  pestilence  and  devasUUon,  the  appointed 
time  had  come  in  which  Almighty  Gh>d  had  thou^t  fit  and  determmed  that  those 
laige  and  goodly  territories,  deserted  as  it  were  by  their  natural  inhabitents,  should 
be  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  such  of  his  subjecte  as  should  be  conducted  thither ; 
that  the  settlement  would  tend  to  the  reducing  and  conversion  of  such  savages  as 
remained  wandering  in  desolation  and  distress,  to  civil  society  and  the  Christian 
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*389  whatever  *loo9e  opinions  might  have  been  enter- 
tained, or  latitudinary  doctrines  inculcated,  in  favour 
of  the  abstract  right  to  possess  and  colonize  America,  it  is 
certain  that  in  point  of  fact  the  colonists  were  not  satisfied,  or 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  settle  the  country  without  the 
consent  of  the  aborigines,  procured  by  fair  purchase,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  civil  authorities.  The  pretensions  of  the 
patent  of  King  James  were  not  relied  on,  and  the  prior  Indian 
right  to  the  soil  of  the  country  was  generally,  if  not  uniformly, 
recognised  and  respected  by  the  New-England  puritans.* 
They  always  negotiated  with  the  Indian  nations  as  distinct 
and  independent  powers ;  and  neither  the  right  of  pre- 
*390  emption,  which  was  *uniformly  claimed  and  exercised, 
nor  the  state  of  dependence  and  pupilage  under  which 
the  Indian  tribes  within  their  territorial  limits  were  necessarily 
placed,  were  carried  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  existence  of  the 
Indians  as  self-governing  communities.  ^    The  manner   in 


religioD,  and  to  the  enlargemeot  of  the  king's  domiDiona.**  The  grant  was  of  aU 
the  contiDent  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
"in  length  bj  all  the  breadth  aforesaid  thioughout  the  main  land  from  sea  to  sea, 
provided  the  same,  or  any  part,  be  not  actually  possessed  or  inhabited  by  any  other 
Christian  prince  or  state,"  and  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  "  New-England,  in 
America."  The  grant  was  to  forty  corporators,  consisting  of  noblemen,  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  high  distinction ;  and  theu'  successors  were  to  be  supplied  from 
time  to  time  by  the  choice  of  the  company.  The  whole  territory  was  granted  to 
the  corporation,  to  be  held  by  the  crown  in  free  and  common  socage,  and  with  ab- 
solute power  of  legislation  and  government  over  the  whole  country,  and  with  a 
complete  monopoly  of  its  trade.  Subsequent  grants  of  the  soil  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  issued  from  this  company.  See  the  patent  at  large  in  Hazard^*  Slate 
Papers,  yol.  l  108,  and  in  Bailey's  Historical  Memoir,  yoL  i.  160,  and  in  the 
Plymouth  Colony  Zavts,  edited  and  published  by  William  Brigham,  in  1886.  The 
charter  of  the  colony  of  New-Plymouth,  in  1629,  was  granted  by  that  company, 
and  is  also  given  at  large  in  that  last  work. 

*  The  excellent  Roger  WiUiams,  the  earliest  and  clearest  asserter  of  the  rights 
and  sanctity  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  wrote  an  essay,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  an  English  patent  could  not  invalidate  the  rights  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  this  country ;  and  it  was  at  first  condemned  by  the  government  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1684,  as  sounding  like  treason  against  the  cherished  charter  o^ 
the  colony.    Bancrofts  History,  vol  l  400. 

^  When  the  Puritans  of  New-Eogland  first  settled  at  Plymouth,  and  made  trea- 
ties with  the  Indians,  those  treaties  bore  the  language  of  dependence  and  submission ; 
and  the  English  accepted  of  the  acknowledgements  of  the  sachems  that  they  were 
dependent^  and  allies,  and  loyal  sulgects  of  King  James,  Morton's  New-England 
Memorial,  64.  67.  286.     Baylie's  Historical  Memoir,  vol.  I  66.  82.     Plymouth 
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which  the  people  of  this  conntry,  through  all  periods  of  their 
colonial  history,  treated  and  dealt  with  the  Indians,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  interest,  and  well  worthy  of  the  thorough  and 
accurate  examination  of  every  person  conversant  with  our 
laws  and  history,  and  whose  bosom  glows  with  a  generous 
warmth  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country. 

(5.)  The  settlement  of  that  part  of  America  now  composing 
the  XJnited  States,  has  been  attended  with  as  little  violence 
and  aggression,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  as  were  compatible  with  the  fact  of  the  entry  of  a 
race  of  civilized  men  into  the  territory  of  savages,  and 
with  *the  power  and  the  determination  to  reclaim  and  *391 
occupy  it.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  pro- 
hibited the  purchase  of  lands  from  the  natives,  without  li- 
cense from  the  government;  and  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  in 
1643,  passed  a  similar  law.  Yery  strong  and  authentic  evi- 
dence of  the  distinguished  moderation  and  equity  of  the 
New-England  governments  towards  the  Indians,  is  to  be  found 


Colony  XaiMT,  App.  805.  edit  1886.  Bat  when  war  was  about  oommenciDg  with 
King  Philip,  in  16*76,  he  insigted  that  all  former  agreements  with  Plymouth  were, 
as  he  truly  apprehended  they  were,  agreements  of  amity  and  not  of  subjection, 
and  the  Indians  regarded  themselves  as  allies,  and  not  as  subjects  of  England. 
Those  Indian  stipulations  were  regarded  by  Massachusetts  as  amounting  only  to  a 
state  of  qualified  dependence.  The  Indians  in  Connecticut  were  always  treated  as 
friends  and  allies,  and  as  a  free  people,  though  regarded  in  some  degree  as  wards 
of  the  colony.  The  great  object  of  Uie  regulations  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ck>n- 
necticut,  of  1672  and  1702,  was  to  protect,  civilize  and  Christianize  the  Indians,  and 
this  protection  continues  down  to  this  day.  Baylies  Historical  Memoir^  vol.  ii. 
part  8.  28.  Trumhuiri  History  of  Conneeiieul,  vol.  L  842.  Revised  StcUutes  of 
Oonneetieut,  1821,  279,  note.  IHd.  808.  Chalmer's  Political  Annals,  898.  As 
further  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  historical  deductions  mentioned  in  the  text,  we 
may  refer  to  the  king's  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  October,  1768,  after  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  founded  on  the  immense  acquisition  of  territory  by  England,  under  that 
treaty.  It  declared,  **  that  the  several  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians  with  whom  we 
were  connected,  and  who  live  under  our  protection,  should  not  be  molested  or  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  such  parts  of  our  dominions  and  territories,  as,  not 
having  been  ceded  or  purchased  by  us,  are  reserved  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  as 
their  hunting  grounds."  "  And  all  the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  westward 
of  the  sources  of  th0  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  west  or 
northwesif  were  declared  to  be  reserved  under  the  king's  sovereignty,  protection 
and  dominion,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Indians ;  and  all  purchases,  or  settlements, 
or  taking  possession  of  any  of  the  lands  so  reserved,  without  the  king's  special 
leave  and  license  first  obtamed,  were  strictly  forbidden."  J)odsley*s  Ann,  Reg.  for 
1768,  208. 
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in  the  letter  of  Gk)vemor  Winslow,  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
of  the  let  May,  1676,  in  which  he  states,  that  before  King 
Fhilip^s  war,  the  English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in 
that  colony  but  what  was  fairly  obtained  by  honest  purchase 
from  the  Indian  proprietors,  and  with  the  knowledge  and 
allowance  of  the  general  court.^  The  Kew-England  annals 
abound  with  proofs  of  a  just  dealing  with  the  Indians  in  re- 
spect to  their  lands.  The  people  of  all  the  New-England 
colonies  settled  their  towns  upon  the  basis  of  a  title  procured 
by«fair  purchase  from  the  Indians  with  the  consent  of  govern- 
ment, except  in  the  few  instances  of  lands  acquired  by  con- 
quest, after  a  war  deemed  to  have  been  just  and  necessary.^ 
Instances  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  early  annals  of  New-Eng- 
land, of  regular  and  exemplary  punishment  of  white  persons, 
for  acts  of  injustice  and  violence  towards  the  Indians.*'  The 
Massachusetts  legislature,  in  1633,  threw  the  protection  of 
its  government  over  the  Indians  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 

improved  lands,  hunting  grounds  and  fishing  places, 
*392    *by  declaring  that  they  should  have  relief  in  any  of 

the  courts  as  the  English  have.<i 
The  government  of  the  colony  of  New-Tork  has  a  claim 
equally  fair  with  any  part  of  America,  to  a  policy  uniformly 
just,  temperate  and  pacific  towards  the  Indians  within  the 


^  JIaxartFi  ColUetUmi  of  Slate  Paperg,  yoL  iL  681 — 684.  Bobtui  Ameriean 
Annalt,  voL  i.  888.    Hubbatifi  Narraiive. 

^  HottMi  Annals,  vol  i.  166—169.  220.  281.  note  i,  288.  246.  248.  269.  812. 
817.  Winthrop*i  HUtory,  yoI.  L  269.  HaxanFi  Stale  Papertj  yoL  ii.  paesinL 
MaseaehtuetlM  Hitiorieal  Colieclione,  paetim,  DrtonbulTe  HUtortf,af  Connedievt, 
vol.  I  118— 117.  Suilivan'e  HisL  JHetriel  of  Maine,  li^--U9.  JMgh^eTrav^ 
▼ol.  i.  167.  Bayli^t  HieL  Memoir,  vol  L  287.  Statutes  of  Oonneetieut,  paned  io 
1702, 1717  and  1722.  We  find  in  the  Statutes  of  Connecticut,  of  1888,  special 
proTisions  enacted  as  late  as  1884^  1886  and  1886,  for  the  protecUon  of  the  land 
of  the  Mohegan,  Pequot  and  Niantic  tribes  of  Indians  within  that  state.  So  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  of  1886,  contain  exemption  of  the  Indians  within 
that  commonwealth  from  taxation,  and  allow  them  some  special  privil^eB^  and 
proTision  for  the  support  of  conmion  schools  among  the  Marshbee  Indians;  bat  all 
marriages  between  them  and  the  whites  are  declared  void.  In  Missisttppi,  bj 
statute,  1829,  all  the  privileges,  immunities  an^  franchises  of  white  penons  were 
extended  to  Indians,  and  they  are  competent  witnesses  in  anj  case  where  white 
persons  would  be.    Doe  v.  Newman,  8  Smedes  <b  Marshall,  666. 

•  Winihrop's  Hist.  New-England,  voL  L  84.  267.  269.  Baylies  Hist.  Memoir, 
vol  L  246—248.    Morton's  New-England  Memorial,  207. 

'  Holme^  Annate,  voL  L  2l7,  218. 
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limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  While  the  Dutch  held  and  governed 
the  colony,  the  Indian  titles  were  always  respected,  and  ex- 
tinguished bj  fair  means,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  natives. 
This  policy  was  continued  by  their  conquerors ;  and  on  the 
jBlrst  settlement  of  the  English  at  !N^ew-York,  in  1665,  it  was 
ordained  that  no  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indians  should  be 
valid  without  the  governor's  license,  and  the  execution  of  the 
purchase  in  his  presence ;  and  this  salutary  check  to  fraud 
and  injustice  was  essentially  continued.*  Begulations  of  that 
kind  have  been  the  invariable  American  poUcy.  The  king, 
by  proclamation,  soon  after  the  peace  of  1763,  prohibited 
purchases  of  Indian  lands,  unless  at  a  public  assembly  of  the 
Indians,  and  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  colonial  authorities.  A  prohibition  of  indi- 
vidual purchases  of  lands,  without  the  consent  of  government^ 
has  since  been  made  a  constitutional  provision  in  Kew-York, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  colonists  of  New-York 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  formidable 
Indian  confederacy  known  to  the  country,  *and  came  *393 
in  contact  with  their  possessions.  But  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians,  of  which  the  Mohawks  were  the  head,  placed 
themselves  and  their  lands  under  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment of  New- York,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  colony 
administration.^  They  were  considered  and  treated  as  sepa- 
rate but  dependent  nations,  and  the  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  them  and  the  Dutch,  and  their  successors,  the  English, 
was  cemented  by  treaties,  alliances  and  kind  offices.  It  con^- 
tinued  unshaken  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Dutch  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  down  to  the  period 


>  8mUh*»  Hist,  of  New  York,  Yol  I Z9,  Duke  of  Torl^t  Laws,  mth«  CoUtetiotu 
of  ike  Neuf  York  ffUioriecd  Society,  vol.  L  Woo(t8  Sketch  of  the  Firat  SettlemetU 
of  Long  liland,  12.  22,  28.  CoUeetione  of  the  New-  York  HUtorxcal  Society,  yoL  i 
171.  211.  224.  227. 289.  As  evidence  of  the  j oat  and  friendly  dispoaition  of  th« 
Dateh  townrds  the  Indiana,  we  have  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  Mineaink  Vallej, 
on  the  Delaware,  waa  aetUed  by  Datch  emigranta  aa  early  as  1644;  and  being  an 
induatrioos,  quiet  and  piona  people^  and  having  purchaaed  the  laada  from  the  In- 
diana, they  lived  in  uninterrapted  peace  and  friendship  with  them  for  upwarda  of 
one  hundred  yeara.    PreetorC$  Notieee  of  Mineaink,  published  1829. 

^  Oolderie  JBietory  of  the  Five  Natione,  pateim,  Oovemor  FownaU'e  Atbnini^- 
tratum  of  the  CohtUee,  268^-274.  JoumaU  of  the  Confederation  Congveee,  vol.  i. 
Kay  1, 1782. 

Vol.  m,  81 
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of  the  American  war ;  and  the  fidelity  of  that  friendahip  is 
shown  hj  the  most  honourable  and  the  most  undoubted  at- 
tefitations.*  And  when  we  coneider  the  long  and  distressing 
wars  in  which  the  Six  Nations  were  involved,  on  our  account, 
with  the  Canadian  French,  and  the  artful  means  which  were 
used  from  time  to  time  to  detach  them  from  our  alliance,  it 
must*be  granted,  that  the  faith  of  treaties  has  no  where,  and 
at  no  time,  been  better  observed,  or  maintained  with  a  more 
intrepid  spirit,  than  bj  those  generous  barbarians.^ 


*  The  speech  of  the  iDdian  Good  Peter  to  the  oommuaioDera  at  Fort  Schuyler,  in 
1788, 18  strong  proof  of  the  fact  He  said,  that  **  when  the  white  men  first  came 
into  the  country  they  were  few  and  feeble,  and  the  Fiye  Nations  numerous  and 
powerful.  The  Indians  were  friendly  to  the  white  men  and  permitted  them  to  set- 
tle in  the  countiy,  and  protected  them  from  their  enemies."  CoUeelioM  of  the  New- 
York  HUtorieal  Society,  vol.  iiL  826. 

^  ColderCe  Bietory  of  the  Five  Naiione  of  Canada^  dependent  on  the  Province 
of  NetD-  Yorkf  toL  L  84.  et  passim,  Chalmers  Political  Annals,  576.  The  confed- 
eracy of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  (and  which  was  known  as  the  confederacy  of 
the  Six  Nations,  after  the  Tuscaroras  were  admitted  into  the  union,)  might  afford 
the  subject  of  an  historical  sketch,  in  the  hands  of  a  maater,  replete  with  the  deep- 
est interest  and  curiosity.  It  was  distinguished,  from  the  time  of  the  first  discoTerj 
of  the  Hudson  down  to  the  war  of  1766,  for  its  power,  policy  and  martial  spirit 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  confederacy  was  computed  to  contain 
10,000  fighting  men.  Burkes  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America, 
vol.  ii.  198.  But  this  was  a  very  exaggerated  computation,  for,  in  1677,  an  intelli- 
gent traveller,  (  TTm^wor/A  Oreehalph^-vho  visited  the  Itve  Nations,  computed 
the  whole  number  of  fighting  men  at  2,160.  In  1747,  they  were  supposed  not  to 
exceed  1,500.  The  great  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson  is  said  to  have  collected 
only  1,000  Indians  for  so  exciting  an  expedition  as  that  against  Montreal,  in  1760. 
JDouglas^  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements  in  North  America,  vol.  I  185, 186. 
Annual  Register  for  1760.  Chalmer^  Political  Annals,  609.  In  1768,  according 
to  a  census  then  taken,  the  number  of  warriora  of  the  Six  Nations  amounted  to 
1,960.  Stomas  Life  of  Brant,  vol.  I  86.  note.  The  Five  Nations,  during  the  time 
of  their  ascendancy  and  glory,  extended  their  dominion  on  every  side,  and  levied 
tribute  on  distant  tribes.  They  blockaded  Quebec  for  several  months,  about  the 
year  1660,  with  700  warriora.  ProucTs  History  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  ii.  294. 
Hawkins*  Quebec,  805.  The  Mohawks  were  the  terror  and  scourge  of  all  the  New- 
Ebgland  Indians,  and  those  dwelling  west  of  Connecticut  river  paid  them  tribute. 
Thmbuirs  Bittory  of  Connecticut,  vol.  i  They  extended  their  conquest  down  the 
Hudson  to  Manhattan  Island,  and  subdued  the  Canarse  Indians  on  the  west  end  of 
Long  Island.  Wood^s  Sketch  of  the  First  Settlement  of  Lottg  hland,  1824,  p.  24. 
The  Iroquois  pushed  their  conquests  to  Lake  Huron,  and  fought  desperate  actions 
with  the  Hurons  and  the  Cliippewas  on  the  bordere  of  Lake  Superior :  and  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  very  reasonably  attributes  their  superiority  in  war  over  the  western 
tribes  to  their  early  use  of  fire-arms,  instead  of  the  bow  and  war-club.  Charlevoix 
{Travels  in  Canada,  vol.  i.  152. 167.  171)  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  power  and 
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In  New-Jersey,  the  proprietaries  very  clearly  secured  all 
their  titles  by  Indian  purchases ;  and  all  purchases  to 
be  made,  *without  the  consent  of  the  government,    *395 


fierceness  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  as  earlj  as  1720,  had  almost  extirpated  the  Algon- 
qaina,  the  Hurons  and  other  tribes  of  Canadian  savages.  Mr.  Thompton^  in  his 
History  of  Lang  Idand,  New-York,  1889,  p.  66,  or  at  p.  78,  vol.  i.  of  his  second 
edit  184S,  says,  that  the  Iroqaois,  or  Six  Nations,  were  Algonquins,  and  that  the 
Algonquin,  or  Chippewa  race  of  Indians,  embraced  anciently  all  the  tribes  in  New- 
England  and  New- York,  and  the  fact  is  derived,  he  says,  from  identity  of  language. 
This  point  is  not  within  my  means  of  research ;  and  recurring  back  to  the  Mohawks, 
Governor  Colden  was  well  acquainted  with  their  history,  and  by  means  of  his  office 
of  Surveyor-General  of  the  Province  of  New- York,  he  had  access  to  the  most  au- 
thentic sources  of  information.  He  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  History  of  the  Five 
Nations  as  early  as  1727,  and  he  says  that  they  carried  their  arms  to  the  Carolinaa 
and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  entirely  destroyed  many  Indian  nations.  The 
Chevalier  Touti  accompanied  M.  De  la  Salle  in  his  expedition  and  discoveries  on 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  1678 — 1684,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  River  Blinois,  and  he  mentions  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
1684,  about  600  Iroquois  warriors  came  and  attacked  his  fort,  being  jealous  of  the 
new  establishment  Account  of  De  la  Salle's  discoveries,  by  M.  Tonti,'inserted  in 
the  CoUeetioM  of  the  New- York  HUtorical  Society,  vol  il  286.  In  1684^  Lord 
Howard,  Governor  of  Virginia,  was  under  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  chiefs  of 
the  Five  Nations  at  Albany,  in  order,  by  negotiations,  to  check  their  excursions  to 
the  south.  ColdefCz  Sistory,  vol  L  44—53.  In  the  Indian  war  of  Virginia,  which 
terminated  in  1677,  all  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghany  ridge 
became  tributary  to  the  province,  but  protected  by  the  whites  in  their  persona  and 
property.  The  Five  Nations  kept  superior  to  any  such  subjection ;  and  though 
their  head-quarters,  or  great  council-place,  was  at  Onondaga,  in  the  western  part  of 
Ilew-York,  they  continued  their  hostile  marches  along  the  frontiers  of  Virginia.  A 
treaty  was  at  length  made  with  them  in  1722,  by  which  they  stipulated  not  to  cross 
the  Potomac,  or  pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  great  mountains ;  and  the  tributary 
Indians  of  Virginia  agreed,  on  their  part,  not  to  pass  the  same  to  the  north  or  west  *„ 
and,6y  a  colony  $tatiUe,  any  tributary  Indiana  violating  the  treaty  toere  to  be  transw 
ported  and  told  <u  elaves,  4  RandolpKe  Rep,  688.  But  the  ambitious  spirit  aad 
daring  enterprise  of  the  Six  Nations  oontbued  to  a  much  later  period.  An  intelli* 
gent  old  Mohawk  Indian  communicated  the  fact  to  General  Schuyler,  that  in  his 
early  life  he  was  one  of  a  party  of  Mohawks  who  left  their  castles  oa  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Chickasaws  in  Carolina.  The  expedition  was  disastrous  and  the 
Ohickasaws  destroyed  them  by  an  attack  in  ambush,  and  only  two,.of  which  he 
was  one,  escaped.  His  companion  fled  to  St  Augustine,  but  he  retunied  home  by 
land,  and  supplied  himself  on  his  long  journey  with  food  by  his  bow  and  Arrow. 
He  cautiously  avoided  all  Indian  settlements,  and  did  not  see  the  face  of  a  human 
being  from  the  time  he  fled  from  the  battle  in  Carolina,  until  he  reached  the  Mo- 
hawk casUes.  This  anecdote  I  received  in  the  year  1803,  from  General  Schuyler, 
who  appeared  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  its  accuracy ;  and  no  person  wa^ 
more  competent  to  afford  precise  information  on  every  subject  connected  with  our 
colonial  history  and  Indian  affiurs,  than  that  very  intelligent  and  accomplished  man 
The  Six  Nations  of  Indians  within  the  st«te  of  New*York,  by  their  pauciQ'-  of 
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were,  by  a  law,  in  1682,  declared  to  be  void.  In  Weet 
Kew- Jersey,  in  1676,  the  liberality  of  the  Quaker  influence 
went  so  far  as  to  provide  by  law,  that  in  all  trials  where  In- 
dians, being  natives  of  the  province,  were  concerned,  the  jiiry 
was  to  consist  of  six  persons  of  the  neighbourhood  and  six 
Indians.  *  In  1758,  the  Indians,  at  a  treaty  at  Easton,  re- 
leased, for  a  valuable  consideration,  all  claims  to  lands  in  Kew- 
Jersey  ]^  and  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1783,  asserted 

it  to  have  been  their  uniform  practice  to  extinguish  In- 
*396    dian  titles  by  fair  purchase.    *The  justice  and  equity 

of  the  original  Indian  purchases  by  William  Penn,  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly  at  his  memorable  treaty 
of  1682,  were  faiown  and  celebrated  throughout  Europe.® 


Dumben  and  mdgnificaiice^  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  theSeDecafl^)haTe  at 
least  ceased  to  exist  in  a  distinct  national  capacity  as  tribes,  exercising  self-gorem- 
ment,  with  a  snflkient  oompetencj  to  protect  themselves.  Upon  this  fiust  the  laws 
of  New-York,  (Act  of  April  12, 1822,  c.  204.  Beviied  Statute*,  toL  ii  697,}  have 
asserted  the  sole  and  exdusiye  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  state  oyer  all 
crimes  and  offences  committed  on  the  Indian  Reserrations,  as  weU  as  elsewhere. 
In  September,  1886,  there  was  a  treaty  ooodnded  between  the  United  States  and 
the  New- York  Indians  (being  the  remains  of  the  Six  Nations)  relative  to  their  yo- 
luntary  removal  to  the  Indian  territory  west  of  the  state  of  Missoori,  and  it  con. 
tained  liberal  provisions  for  their  removal  and  support  But  by  the  act  of  New 
York,  of  the  8th  of  May,  1846,  the  Seneca  Indians  who  did  not  remove,  but  elected 
to  reside  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  Reservations^  were  placed  in  a  state 
of  protection  and  improvement  They  were  declared  to  hold  those  reservations  as 
a  dtMtinct  community^  by  the  name  of  tbe  **  Seneea  Nation  of  Indiaiu,'*  with  power 
to  institute  suits  in  the  state  courts,  in  law  and  equity,  for  the  protection  and  reco- 
very of  their  rights,  and  lands  and  damages.  No  individual  act  of  any  Indian  was 
allowed  to  prejudice  their  rights  and  suits  as  a  community.  An  attorney  for  the 
protection  of  Indian  rights  is  appointed  by  the  state,  and  (he  chieft  of  the  na- 
tion may  annually  elect  local  officers,  and  among  other,  three  peace-makers^  who 
have  some  judicial  power.    The  provisions  are  benevolent^  just  and  discreet  (1) 

•  Leamififf  and  Spieer'i  CoUeetiimi,  278.  400, 401.  479.  667. 

^  Annual  Register  for  1759, 191.  In  1881,  the  legislature  of  New-Jersey  passed 
an  act  to  extinguish  the  title  of  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians  to  the  fisheries  in 
the  rivers  and  bays  of  the  stated  by  the  payment  of  the  consideration  of  $2,000, 
though  the  act  declared  that  the  right  was  to  be  considered  aa  barred  by  a  volun- 
tary abandonment  of  the  use  of  it 

•  Wat9on,  in  bis  Annals  of  Pkiladeiphia,  in  1880,  has  given  some  curious  de- 
tails respecting  the  localities  of  the  spot  where  William  Penn  held  his  first  Indian 


(1)  As  to  the  right!  of  these  Indisns,  snd  the  proper  method  of  ledien  in  the  tribunals  of  the 
lUie,  cee  Strong,  A&  v.  Wateiman,  11  J^aige  E,  Wl, 
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So,  Qovemor  Oalvert,  in  1633,  planted  Maryland,  after  fiEur 
purchases  from  the  Indians ;  and  in  1644,  all  Indian  purchases, 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietary  of  the  province,  were 
declared,  by  law,  to  be  illegal  and  void.*  There  are  also 
repeated  proofs  upon  record,  of  purchases  from  Indians,  which 
covered  a  considerable  part  of  the  lower  country  of  Virginia ; 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  that  the  upper  country  was  acquired 
by  purchases  made  in  the  most  unexceptionable  form.^  The 
cases  of  unauthorized  intrusions  upon  Indian  lands  happened 
in  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia ;«  for  laws  were  very  soon 
made  in  Virginia  to  protect  Indians  in  their  territorial  posses- 
sions and  rights  from  the  frauds  of  the  whites.^  Georgia  was 
settled  under  similar  good  auspices ;  and  Savannah,  with  a 
considerable  tract  of  land,  was  purchased  from  the  Creek 
Indians  by  Governor  Oglethorpe,  in  1733  and  1738,  under  the 
sanction  of  solemn  treaties.  In  1763,  a  large  cession  of  lands 
in  Georgia  was  also  made  by  the  Greeks,  Gherokeesand  other 
nations  of  Indians. 

The  historical  facts  and  documents  to  which  we  have  re- 
feired,  relative  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Indian  lands  in  this 
country,  are  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  justice  and  mo- 
deration *of  our  colonial  ancestors.  But  wars  with  the  *397 
natives  resulted,  almost  inevitably,  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  whites.  The  origin  of  those  wars  is  not  imputable  to 
any  general  spirit  of  unkindness  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
colonial  authorities,  though  they  sometimes  exhibited  signal 
and  severe  proofs  of  the  display  of  superior  power  and  cruel 
retaliation.*    There  were  also,  at  times,  acts  of  fraud  and  vio- 


trmij,  a  treaty  memorable  in  diplomatic  annalB  for  the  simplicity  and  moral  gnuD- 
dear  of  the  epectadei  and  its  auspicious  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  the  IndiansL  Hie  chain  of  friendship  then  formed,  oontinned,  says  Proud, 
(.SSKofy  of  P&mujflvmia,  toL  L  il%)  unintemiptedly,  lor  more  than  seventy 
years. 

•  Chdnurif  AnnaU,  216. 

^  J(^ermn*$  NoUi  en  Fifytmo,  16t. 

•  Chainur§,h,l.  68. 

'  Abr.  Zawt  of  Virginia,  96. 

•  The  cases  I  allude  to  in  Kew-England  were  the  incursions  upon  the  Indian 
settlements  on  Block  Island ;  the  extirpation  of  the  Pequoti ;  the  occasional  execu- 
tion of  sachems  and  other  prisoners  of  war ;  the  giving  of  rewards  or  a  bounty  for 

scalps,  and  the  sale  of  oaptiTcs,  indnding  women  and  duldren,  for  slaves. 
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lence  committed  by  individual  colonists,  prompted  by  cupidi- 
ty and  a  consciousness  of  superior  skill  and  power,  and  spring- 
ing from  a  very  blunt  sense  of  the  rights  of  savages.^  The 
causes  of  war  with  the  Indians  were  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.  They  arose  from  Indian  jealousy  of  the  presence  and 
location  of  white  people,  for  the  Indians  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive,  what  the  subsequent  history  of  this  country  has 
abundantly  verified,  that  the  destruction  of  their  race  must  be 
the  consequence  of  the  settlements  of  the  English  and  their 
extension  over   the  country.  ^     And  if  wars  with  them 


See  WinthropU  Hivtory  of  New-England,  toI.  i.  192—199.  282—287.    Ibid.  yoLii. 
181 — 184.    PenKallow^t  Indian  Wati,    Morton* i  Kew-England  Memorial^  by 
Davis,   App.  462 — 455.    ffutehinton'i  History  of  Massachusetts,  toI.  i.  307. 
Helmed  American  Annals,  vol.  L  181.  287—241.  272.    Baylies  Hisiorieal  Me- 
moir, YoL  ii.    TrtanhulCs  History  of  Connecticut,  toI.  L  112.    In  PoUefs  Early 
History  of  Narragansett,  passim,  to  be  found  in  the  "Collections  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Hbtorical  Society,  vol.  ill."  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  early  New-Eng- 
land Puritans,  in  their  dealings  and  wars  with  the  Indians,  are  the  subject  of  bold 
and  severe  animadversion.    The  most  reprehensible  conduct  towards  the  Indians 
was  that  in  Carolina,  of  fomenting  hostilities  among  the  tribes,  in  order  to  purchase 
or  kidnap  Indian  captives^  and  sell  them  for  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.    Mr.  Gra- 
hame,  on  the  authority  of  Archdale,  Oldmixon,  Hewit  and  Chalmers,  states  this 
fact,  and  says,  that  it  was  not  until  after  persevering  and  vehement  remonstrances 
that  a  law  was  procured  first  to  regulate,  and  then  to  extirpate  this  profligate  prac- 
tice.    Oraham^s  History  of  the  American  Colonies,  vol.  iL  1 85, 186.    The  Indiana, 
except  free  Indians  in  amity  with  the  government,  formerly  were,  if  they  be  not 
still,  regarded  in  some  of  the  states  as  fit  subjects  for  slavery,  like  negroes,  by  ap- 
plying to  them  the  maxim  that  partus  sequitur  ventrem^    Strouds  Sketch  of  the 
Laws  relating  to  Slavery,  11,  12.    Butt  v.  Rachel,  4  Munf  209.    The  Stote  v. 
Yao  Wagenan,  1  Halstead,  874.    The  American  Indians  on  every  part  of  the  coast 
of  America,  were,  for  a  long  time  after  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  kidnapped  and 
sold  as  slaves  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.    The  practice  was  as  early  as  1620, 
and  continued  for  nearly  two  centuries.    The  public  mind  was  deeply  vitiated  on 
this  subject    The  sale  and  slavery  of  Indians  was  deemed  lawful,  and  the  exile 
and  bondage  of  captives  in  war,  of  all  conditions,  was  sanctioned  by  the  sternest 
Puritana    1  Bancrofts  History,  41.  48. 180—182.    But  the  act  of  Yiiginia,  in 
1679,  declaring  Indian  prisoners,  taken  in  war,  to  be  slaves  to  the  soldiers  taking 
them ;  and  another  act,  in  1682,  declaring  that  aU  Indians  sold  by  other  Indians  to 
the  colonists  as  slaves,  should  be  slaves,  were  repealed  as  early  as  1691.    Hudgins 
V.  Wrights,  1  Henning  dt  Munf.  186.    Pallas  v.  Hill,  2  Und,  149 ;  or,  according  to 
the  case  of  Robin  v.  Hardaway,  JeffersotCs  Rep,  109,  not  until  1706,  when  Indian 
■lave  laws  ceased  in  Virginia. 

^  Hutchinson's  History,  vol.  L  6.  288.    Holmei  Annals,  vol  i.  147, 148. 

^  The  war  with  the  Pequots,  in  1687,  and  the  confederacy  of  the  Indian  nationa 
formed  in  1676,  by  Metaoom,  the  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  commonly  called 
Eing  Philip,  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  influence  of  these  patriotic 
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were  never  ^unjusflj  provoked  by  the  colonial  govern-  *398 
ments  or  people,  yet  they  were,  no  doubt,  stimulated 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  by  the  consciousness  of  impending 
danger,  the  suggestions  of  patriotism,  and  the  influence  of  a 
fierce  and  lofty  spirit  of  national  independence.  In  all  their 
wars  with  the  whites,  the  means  and  the  power  of  the  parties 
were  extremely  unequal,  and  the  Indians  were  sure  to  come 
out  of  the  contest  with  great  loss  of  numbers  and  territory,  if 
not  with  almost  total  extermination.  There  was  always  much 
in  the  Indian  character,  in  its  earlier  and  better  state,  to  excite 
admiration,  as  there  was,  and  still  is,  in  their  sufferings,  to 
excite  sympathy. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  since  the  period  of 
our  independence,  has  pursued  a  steady  system  of  pacific,  just 
and  paternal  policy  towards  the  Indians  within  their  wide- 
spread territories.  It  has  never  insisted  upon  any  other  claim 
to  the  Indian  lands,  than  the  right  of  pre-emption,  upon  fair 
terms ;  (1)  and  the  plan  of  permanent  annuities,  which  the 
United  States,  and  the  state  of  Kew-York,  among  others, 
have  adopted,  as  one  main  ingredient  in  the  consideration  of 
purchases,  has  been  attended  with  beneficial  effects.*    The 


views  00  the  part  of  the  lodiaDs.  This  is  the  oooclosion  as  to  those  wars»  which  is 
drawn  by  an  able  and  learned  colonial  annalist  OkcUmera*  Politioid  Annals,  291. 
898.  So  the  efforts  of  Pontiac,  in  1763,  and  sabsequentlj,  and  of  Tecamseh,  be- 
tween 1806  and  1814,  to  unite  the  Indian  nations  in  the  west  in  a  great  con- 
federacy, for  expelling  the  whites  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  were  made  under 
the  same  impulse.  The  massacre  of  the  whites  in  Virginia,  in  1644,  arose,  says 
Grovemor  Winthrop^  (and  he  wrote  from  contemporary  information,  which  came 
from  the  Indians,)  because  the  Indians  saw  the  English  took  op  all  their  landsy  and 
would  drive  them  out  of  the  coootry.  Winthrop'a  SUlory,  by  Savage,  vol  ii.  164. 
See,  also,  Bancroft* a  HUtory,  vol  l  194, 195.  The  proud  Mohawks  more  patiently 
submitted  to  their  impending  fate ;  for,  sagaciously  dreading  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  white  population,  they,  in  1735,  conveyed  a  very  valuable  part  of  their  territory 
to  the  corporation  of  Albany,  to  take  ^eet  upon  the  total  dUaolution  of  their  tribe  ; 
and  this  deed  Governor  Crosby  afterwards  wantonly  destroyed.  Bmiths  Hitiory 
of  yew-Torkf  vol  il  80.  The  Mohawks,  as  the  New- York  House  of  Assembly, 
observed  in  an  address  in  1764,  {Joumale  of  the  Aeeembly,  vol.  il  766,)  were  the 
least  populous,  most  easily  managed,  best  affected  apd  most  intelligent  of  all  the 
Indians. 

*  As  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  dealings  of  the  United  States  with  the  Indians, 
and  of  the  pecuniary  expenditures  and  annuities  granted  to  them,  or  on  their  ao- 

<1>  FeDovy  V.  Lea,  0  2>Mi<0*«  iB.  6S& 
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efforts  of  the  national  government  to  protect  the  Indians  from 
wars  with  each  other,  from  their  own  propensity  to  intempe- 
rance, from  the  frauds  and  injustice  of  the  whites,  and 
*899  *to  impart  to  them  some  of  the  essential  blessings  of 
civilization,  have  been  steady  and  judicious,  and  reflect 
lustre  on  our  national  character.^  This  affords  some  conso- 
lation under  a  view  of  the  melancholy  contrast  between  the 
original  character  of  the  Indians,  when  the  Europeans  first 
visited  them,  and  their  present  condition.  We  then  found 
them  a  numerous,  enterprising  and  proud-spirited  race ;  and 
we  now  find  them  a  feeble  and  degraded  remnant,  rapidly 
hastening  to  annihilation.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  whites 
seems,  hitherto,  to  have  had  an  immoral  influence  upon  In- 
dian manners  and  habits,  and  to  have  destroyed  all  that  was 
noble  and  elevated  in  the  Indian  character.  They  have  gene- 
rally, and  with  some  very  limited  exceptions,  been  unable  to 
share  in  the  enjoyments,  or  to  exist  in  the  presence  of  civili- 
zation ;  and,  judging  from  their  past  history,  the  Indians  of 
this  continent  appear  to  be  destined,  at  no  very  distant  period 


count  under  treaty  stipulations,  we  may  refer  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  8d 
March,  1 885,  c.  50,  'which  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  upwards,  to  the  following  nations  and  tribes, 
yisi :  The  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  in  New- York,  the  SenecoM,  Oitawa$,  WyandoiU, 
2furuee$,  Delav>areM^  the  Christian  Indiana,  the  Miamia,  Kel  Biver  PoUawatta- 
mies,  PoUatoaitamiet  of  Huron,  of  the  Prairie,  of  the  Wabash,  of  Indiana:  the 
Chippeteagf  WinnebagoeSt  MenomonieSf  ihe  Sioux  of  Mississippi',  the  Tanefon  and 
Santie  Band$,  Omahatt,  Sacs  of  Missouri,  the  Sacs,  Foxes^  lovoaytj  OUoet,  Miuou- 
ria$,  KanzoB,  Oiages^  KicJcapooi,  Katkaakias  and  Peoriaa^  the  Weaa^  Piankeahawij 
ShatDaneef,  Seneca*  of  LewiBtown,  Choetawt,  ChickaaatM,  Creeks,  the  Creeks  East, 
the  Creeks  West,  the  Cherokees,  the  CherokeeS  West,  the  Quapatot,  the  Florida 
Indians,  and  the  Pawnees,  Similar  specific  appropriations  were  made,  in  subse- 
quent years,  for  Indian  annuities,  ^c. ;  and  these  annual  proyisions  for  expenditures 
incurred  on  account  of  the  Indians  under  the  guardianship  of  the  United  States,  cover 
annual  stipulations,  arising  under  Indian  treaties,  from  the  year  1790  down  to  this 
day. 

*  In  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  18th  of  July,  1787,  for  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Territory  of  the  United  States  northtoest  of  the  River  Ohio,  it  was  made  a  funda- 
mental article  of  compact  between  the  original  states  and  the  people  and  states  in 
the  said  territory,  that  the  utmost  good  faith  should  always  be  ohserred  towards 
the  Indians.  Their  lands  and  property  should  ncTer  be  taken  from  them,  without 
their  consent  In  their  property,  rights  and  liberty  they  never  should  be  invaded 
or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress ;  and  just  and 
humane  laws  should  from  time  to  time  be  made,  for  preventing  wrongs  bong  done 
to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  fiieodshq)  with  them. 
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of  time,  to  disappear  with  those  vast  forests  which  once  cov- 
ered the  conntry,  and  the  existence  of  which  seems  essential 
to  their  own.» 


*  Ao  able  and  well-iDstrueted  writer  in  the  North  AtMriean  Review^  N.  S.  toL 
ziii.  (1826,)  art  5,  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  intentions  of  the  goyemment 
of  the  United  States,  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians^  and  in  all  their  intercourse 
with  them,  have  been  nniformly  jnst  and  benerolent  This  was  the  case  down  to 
the  year  1829.  Bat  under  the  administration  of  President  Jackson,  the  policy  and 
coarse  of  condact  of  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  Lidian 
tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac, 
was  essentially  dhanged.  The  act  of  Congress  of  May  28ih,  1880,  c  148,  first  gave 
l^gislattye  sanction  to  the  policy  and  plan  of  exchanging  the  Indian  lands,  within 
the  limits  of  the  indiyidual  states,  for  portions  of  the  unoccupied  territory  of  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  causing  the  Indian  tribes  or  nations 
east  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  removed  and  established  in  that  western  territory. 
The  plan  was  further  matured  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  14th,  1882,  &  228,  and 
the  execution  of  it  became  the  systematic  and  settled  policy  of  the  administration 
of  President  Jackson.  The  protection  which  was  directed  to  be  aflforded  to  the 
Indians;  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  80th  March,  1802,  and  which  was  stipulated, 
by  treaties,  to  be  granted  to  tiiem,  has  been  withdrawn ;  and  the  Cherokees;  in  par- 
ticular, hare  been  left  In  a  defenceless  state,  to  the  penal  laws  of  the  state  of 
Georgia.  The  President,  by  his  message  to  Congress  of  the  16th  of  February, 
1882,  declared  his  conviction,  **  that  the  destiny  of  the  Indians  within  the  settled 
portion  of  the  United  States,  depends  upon  their  entare  and  speedy  migration  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi,"  and  that  if  any  of  the  Indians  repel  the  offer  of 
removal,  they  must  remain  "with  such  privileges  and  disabilities  as  the  respective 
states,  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  be,  may  prescribe."  He  said  again,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  December  7th,  1885,  that  **  the  plan  of  removing  the  aboriginal 
people,  who  yet  remain  within  the  settled  portions  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  ought  to  be  persisted  in  till  the  object  is  accom- 
plished,  and  prosecuted  with  as  much  vigour  as  a  just  regard  to  their  circumstances 
win  permit,  and  as  fast  as  their  consent  can  be  obtained.  All  preceding  experi- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians  have  failed.  They  cannot  live  in  contact 
with  a  civilized  community  and  prosper." 

*The  case  of  the  southern  Indians  is  one  which  appears  to  be  in  every    *400 
view  replete  with  difficulty  and  dapger ;  and  especially  when  we  consider 
the  different  and  conflicting  views  which  have  been  taken  of  their  rights  by  the 
supreme  executive  and  judicial  authorities  of  the  Union. 

Since  the  preceding  pert  of  this  note  was  written,  and  in  1888,  those  Indians  have 
finally  been  expelled,  by  military  force,  firom  the  southern  states,  and  transported 
across  the  MtssissippL  President  Van  Buren,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  the 
4th  December,  1888,  entered  into  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  removal  of  the  Indian  nations  from  the  east  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  held  that  a  mixed  occupancy  of  the  same  terri- 
tory by  the  white  and  red  man,  was  incompatible  with  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
either,  and  that  their  removal  was  dictated  by  necessity.  He  stated  that  the  ex- 
dusive  and  peaceable  possession  of  their  new  territory,  west  of  any  of  the  states, 
was  gaanutied  to  them  by  the  United  States  ;  and  that  since  the  4th  of  March, 
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1829,  the  IndiaD  title  to  upwards  of  ooe  handred  and  Bixteen  millioiu  of  acres  of 
laod  has  beea  acquired,  and  tbat  the  United  States  had  paid  upwards  of  seventy- 
two  millions  of  dollars  to  and  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  in  permanent  annoitiea, 
lands,  reservations,  and  the  necessary  expense  of  removal  and  settlement  of 
them. 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  State8» 
is  also  deplorably  wretched.  They  have  outlived,  in  a  great  degree,  the  means  of 
Bubustence  in  the  hunter  state,  and  the  tribes  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  are  unable  to  procure  the  requisite  food  and 
clothing.  They  perish  from  diseases  incident  to  savage  life,  and  ariuog  from  scanty 
and  unwholesome  food,  listless  indolence,  intemperance,  and  the  want  of  every  com- 
fort These  causes  operate  as  fatally  lb  wasteful  wars  with  each  other.  See  ob- 
servations of  General  Lincoln,  in  Mom.  HUtorieal  Collecti<ms,  voL  v.  6,  and  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Eirkland,  ibid  vol.iv.  67.  Governor  Clinton'$  Ditccurse  before  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society,  in  the  Gollectiont  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society, 
vol  iL  87.  Memoir  of  General  Ccus,  of  the  Michigan  Territory,  addreued  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  in  October,  1821.  Major  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Source  of 
St  Peter's  River,  in  1823,  vol.  iL  passim.  Messrs.  Clark  dt  Cass,  in  their  Report  to 
Congress,  in  1829.  The  Indians  consider  their  country  lost  to  them  by  encroach- 
ment and  oppression,  and  they  are  irreclaimably  jealous  of  their  white  neighbours. 
The  restless  and  enterprising  population  on  their  borders  are  exempt,  no  doubt, 
from  much  sympathy  with  Indian  sufferings,  and  they  are  penetrated  with  perfect 
contempt  of  Indian  rights.  If  it  were  not  for  the  frontier  garrisons  and  troops  of 
the  United  States,  officered  by  correct  and  discreet  men,  there  would  probably  be  a 
state  of  constant  hostility  between  the  Indians  and  the  white  borderers  and  hunters. 
They  covet  the  Indian  hunting  grounds,  and  they  will  have  them ;  and  the  Indians 
will  finally  be  compelled  by  circumstances,  annoyed  as  they  are  from  without,  and 
with  a  constantly  and  rapidly  diminishing  population,  and  with  mcreasiog  poverty 
and  misery,  to  recede  from  sJl  the  habitable  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  its 
tributary  streams,  until  they  become  essentially  extinguished,  or  lost  to  the  eye  of 
the  civillaed  world. 

In  June,  1834,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  establishing  an  Indian  Territory  west  of  the 
Miesiseippi,  extending  from  the  Platte  River  on  the  north,  and  the  state  of  Missouri 
and  the  Arkansas  Territory  on  the  east,  to  the  Spanish  Possessions  south  and  west ; 
and  it  was  the  favourite  policy  of  the  government  to  persuade  all  the  Indian  tribes, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  to  migrate  and  settie,  as  a  confederacy  of  tribes,  on  that  territo- 
ry. The  bill  provided  a  government  for  the  confederacy,  to  be  established,  with  the 
free  consent  of  all  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  to  be  governed  by  Indian  chiefs,  under  the 
control  and  patronage  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  provided  that 
the  Indian  confederacy  might  send  a  delegate  to  Congress.  But  the  bill  met  with  so 
much  opposition  in  the  house,  that  it  was  laid  upon  the  table  and  never  called  up.  Ad 
act  of  Congress  was,  however,  passed  on  the  80th  June,  1884,  c  161,  consolidating 
iuany  of  the  former  provisions  in  the  laws  since  the  year  1800,  and  altering  others, 
and  establishing  a  new  Indian  code.  It  provided  that  the  part  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  not  within  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  or 
the  territory  of  Arkansas,  and  also  the  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  not  within  any  state  to  which  the  Indian  titie  has  not  been  extin- 
guished, should  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  the  Indian  Country,  There  was  to  be 
no  trade  with  any  of  the  Indians  therein,  without  a  license  from,  and  under  the  re- 
gulations of,  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Indian  affiurs,  or  some  agent  thereof, 
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and  which  licenses  leere  subject  to  recall;  no  trader  was  to  reside,  or  attempt  to 
reside  therein,  without  a  license,  nor  must  any  foreigner  go  into  the  Indian  country 
without  a  passport;  no  barter,  except  between  Indians;  and  no  persons  other 
than  Indians^  are  to  hunt,  trap,  take  or  destroy  any  poultry  or  game  within  the 
limits  of  any  tribes  with  whom  the  United  States  have  treaties.  No  person  is  to 
drive  or' convey  horses,  mules  or  catUe,  to  range  or  feed  on  any  Indian  lands,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  tribe  to  whom  the  lands  belong.  The  superintendent  and 
agents  of  Indian  affiiirs  are  authorized  to  remove  from  the  Indian  country  all  per- 
sons found  there  contrary  to  law,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  em- 
ploy military  force  for  that  purpose.  All  persons  making  a  settlement  on  any 
lands  belonging,  secured  or  granted,  by  treaty  with  the  United  States,  to  any  In- 
dian tribe,  or  surreying,  or  attempting  to  surrey  the  same,  or  to  deognate  bound- 
aries, are  liable  to  a  penalty,  and  to  be  removed  by  military  force.  All  purchases 
from  any  Indian  nation  or  tribe  must  be  by  treaty  authorized  by  law.  It  is  made 
penal  to  interfere  by  message,  talk  or  correspondence  with  any  Indian  nation, 
tribe,  chief  or  mdividual,  with  intent  to  violate  any  treaty  or  law ;  or  to  sell,  give 
or  dispose  of  to  any  Indian  in  the  Indian  country,  spirituous  liquors  or  wine.  The 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  are  declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try ;  but  they  are  not  to  extend  to  crimes  committed  by  one  Indian  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another  Indiaa  In  the  repeal  of  most  of  the  former  statute 
provisions  since  1800,  relative  to  the  Indians,  the  Intercourse  Actpf  Mardi  80th, 
1802,  is  excepted,  so  far  as  respects  the  Indian  tribes  residing  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippL  By  act  of  Congress  of  March  8d,  1847,  the  act  of  1884  was  amended,  with 
more  efficient  protection  to  the  Indians  against  the  introduction  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  wine,  and  for  the  more  safe  appropriation  to  the  Indians  of  the  annui- 
ties, moneys  and  goods  paid  or  fumisbed  by  the  United  States  to  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  character  of  this  Indian  territory  came  into  discussion  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  Rogeri^  4  Hcward^9  U.  S.  Rep.  567;  and  it  was  adjudged  that 
the  Indian  tribes  residing  withm  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  State^  (and 
this  Indian  territory  is  within  such  limits,)  were  subject  to  their  authority,  and  Con- 
gress ooay  by  law  punish  offences  committed  there,  (if  not  within  the  limits  of  one 
of  (he  states,)  whether  the  offender  be  a  white  man  or  an  Indian ;  and  that  though 
a  white  man  of  mature  age  be  adopted  in  an  Indian  tribe,  he  is  not  an  Indian  with- 
in the  proviso  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  is  liable  to  indictment  and  trial  for 
crimes  committed  in  such  territory,  as  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts. 

**  Who  can  assure  the  Indians,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  {De  la  Demoeratie  en  Ami- 
rigtte,  t  iL  298, 299,)  "that  they  will  be  permitted  to  repose  in  peace  in  their  new 
asylum  t  The  United  States  engage  to  protect  them,  but  the  territory  which  they 
occupied  in  Georgia  was  guarantied  to  them  by  the  most  solenm  fiuth.  In  a  few 
years^  the  same  white  population  which  pressed  upon  them  in  their  ancestral  ter- 
ritory, will  follow  them  to  the  solitudes  of  Arkansas ;  and  as  the  limits  of  the 
earth  will  at  last  fiul  them,  their  only  relief  will  be  death.**  The  last  remnant  of 
the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  were  the  WyambtiU, 
"the  last  of  the  Braves  of  the  Ohio  tribes,"  and  a  remnant  of  the  Miami  tribe  in 
Indiana,  with  the  exception  of  the  remains  of  the  Senecas^  of  the  Six  Nations. 
They  have  been  sent "  in  hopeless  bantshmen^  to  the  fiur  West  Burnet,  [in  the 
IfoteM  on  the  Early  SeUlemeni  of  the  Nwrth  Western  Ttrriiory,  hy  Jacob  Burnet^ 
New- York,  1847,  c.  21,]  considers  that  the  commencement^  progress  and  dose  of 
the  degeneracy  and  nun  of  the  North  Western  Indians  b^^  at  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  in  1798,  which  opened  a  friendly  intercourse  and  corrupting  influence 
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with  the  whites,  and  which  in  less  than  fifly  yean  terminated  in  the  extinction  of 
a  race  of  men  once  numerouB»  powerful,  bra?e  and  uncontaminated  with  the  oor- 
mptions  of  civilization,  and  who  were  the  original  and  undisputed  soyereigns  of  the 
entire  country,  from  Penueylvania  to  the  Muaiesippi,  ''and  a  more  delightful,  fer- 
tile valley  cannot  be  found  on  the  earth."  Judge  Burnet  cites  the  cases  of  the 
Cherokees  and  the  Wyandotts,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  capable  of  Hhe  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  that  necessity  would  have  made  them  industrious  and  prosper- 
ous agriculturists,  "if  the  covetona  eye  of  the  white  man  had  not  fixed  on  their  in- 
cipient improvements." 


LECTURE  LII. 

OF  INOOBFOBSAL  HEREDITAMEErrB. 

Thinob  real  consist  of  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments. 
The  last  word  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  property,  for  it 
means  any  thin^  capable  of  being  mheritedj  be  it  corporeal, 
incorporeal,  real,  personal  or  mixed. »  The  term  real  estate 
means  an  estate  in  fee  or  for  life  in  land,  and  does  not  com- 
prehend terms  for  years,  or  any  interest  short  of  a  freehold.^ 
A  tenement  comprises  every  thing  which  may  be  holden,  so 
as  to  create  a  tenancy,  in  the  feudal  sense  of  the  word,  and 
no  doubt  it  includes  things  incorporate,  though  they  do  not  lie 
in  tenure,  c  (1)  Corporeal  hereditaments  are  confined  to  Umd^ 
which,  according  to  Lord  Coke,<*  includes  not  only  the 
ground  or  soil,  but  every  thing  which  is  attached  to  the  earth, 
whether  by  the  course  of  nature,  as  trees,  herbage  and  water^ 
or  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  houses  and  other  buildings ;  and 
which  has  an  indefinite  extent,  upwards  as  well  as  down- 
wards, so  as  to  include  every  thing  terrestrial,  under 
or  over  it®  Licorporeal  *tenement8  and  hereditaments  *402 
comprise  certain  inheritable  rights,  which  are  not, 


•  09.Xf».  6.  a. 

^  0<K  Lttt.  19,  20,  and  see  tujpra,  toL  iL  842.    Meny  y.  Hallett>  2  CowefCt  Rep, 
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•  Pretton  on  SsUUei,  yol.  I  8.  Co,  Litt,  19.  b.  20.  a.  Doe  ▼.  Dyball,  1  Moof 
db  Payne^  880. 

'  Co.  Liti,  4.  a. 

•  2  Blacks,  Com,  18.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  land  io- 
dudes  eyery  thmg  above  and  below  the  snr&ce.  Thus,  a  man  may  have  an  inherit- 
ance in  an  vpper  chamber,  though  the  lower  buildings  and  the  soil  be  in  another, 
and  it  will  pass  by  livery.  Co.  lAU.  48.  b.  Ejectment  will  lie  for  a  house  without, 
any  land ;  and  a  bouse  erected  by  A.  on  the  land  of  B.,  with  permission,  or  under 


d)  The  pipes  of  a  water  oompanj,  laid  under  streets,  held  not  ratable  as  **  tenemenit  or 
horedUamenia,^  Begloa  t.  EssI  LendoD  W.  COb  9  JBnff,  Z,dX,R.iTU 
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Btrictlj  speaking,  of  a  corporeal  nature,  or  land,  although  thejr 
are,  by  their  own  nature,  or  hj  Tise,  annexed  to  corporeal  in- 
heritances, and  are  rights  issuing  out  of  them,  or  concern 
them.  (1)  They  pass  by  deed  without  livery,  because  they 
are  not  tangible  rights.^  These  distinctions  were  well  known 
to  the  civil  law,  and  are  clearly  defined  in  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes. They  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  very  material  legal  consequences  flow  from  them  in  prac- 
tical jurisprudence.  Hes  corporales  sunt  qum  sua  natura 
tcmgi  p08suntj  veluti  fundus;  incorporcdes  sunt  gum  tangi 
nonpossunt  et  mjure  consistuntj  sicut  ususfructas^  usus  et 
dbligationesJ^  A  freehold  right  in  a  pew  in  a  church,  may 
be  classed  among  incorporeal  rights,  for  in  England  the  right 
only  extends  to  the  use  of  the  pew  for  the  purpose  of  sitting 
therein  during  divine  service.®  (2)    The  owner  of  the  pew 


contract,  beloDgs  to  A.  as  penonal  property.  Doty  y.  Gorham,  6  Pick,  Rep,  4S7. 
Marcey  ▼.  Darling,  8  ibid,  283.  It  is  usual,  in  such  a  city  as  London,  for  different 
persons  to  have  several  freeholds  in  the  same  spot.  The  cellar  may  belong  to  one 
person,  and  the  upper  rooms  to  another.  Doe  v.  Burt,  1  Term  Rep,  701.  The 
lease  of  a  cellar,  or  other  room  in  a  house,  gives  no  interest  in  the  land ;  and  if  the 
house  be  destroyed,  the  lessee's  interest  is  gone.  (8)  Winton  t.  Cornish,  5  Hum- 
mondt  Ohio  Rep.  478.  A  grant  of  water  does  not  pass  the  soil  beneath,  but  it 
passcth  a  right  of  fishing.     Co,  IaU,  4.  b. 

»  BractOTi,  lib.  ii.  c.  18.     Co.  Litt,  20.  a.  49.  a. 

^  Jtut.  Intt,  2.  2.  A  corporate  right  or  privilege  to  select  and  acquire  land  for 
a  corporate  purpose,  is  declared  to  be  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  existing  inde- 
pendent of;  and  prior  to,  any  act  of  location  or  survey.  Canal  Compny  y.  Rali- 
Road  Company,  4  Gill  A  Johnson^  1. 

«  S  Addami  See.  R.  1.  The  qualified  interest  of  a  party  in  a  pew  in  a  churdi, 
is  an  interest  in  real  estate,  and  comes  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  a  parol 
contract  for  a  pew  beyond  a  year  is  void.  First  Baptist  Church  of  Ithaca  v.  Bige- 
low,  16  Wendellt  28.  In  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  pews  in  a  church 
are  declared  to  be  real  estate.  In  New-Hampshire  and  in  the  city  of  Boston,  they 
are  held  to  be  personal  estate.  The  Revised  StattUet  of  Manach%ueUs  made  that 
exception  in  favour  of  Boston,  as  had  been  previously  done  by  the  statute  of  1798. 
In  Vermont^  a  pew-owner  has  a  right  to  the  occupation  of  it  when  the  church  is  used 
for  public  worship,  but  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  if  the  house  be  pulled  down 
as  too  old  and  unfit  for  public  worship,  though  it  would  be  otherwise  if  taken  down  for 


(1)  In  Boreel  r.  The  City  of  New-York,  8  8andf.  La/a  R,  662,  It  was  held  that  heredltameBts 
•re  not  liable  to  taxation  under  the  law,  IR,8,  ITeW'Torky  887,  are  not  oompilsed  in  the  words 
**2afuf«,  real  estate,*'  ice, 

(2)  As  to  the  rights  of  pew-owners,  aee  MnsBey  v.  BoUflnch-street  Society,  1  CSuk,  (Mom,) 
£.148. 

(8.)  StockweU  r.  Honter,  11  Met  B.  413.   Kerr  v.  Merch.  Sxo.  Oob  8  Sd/w^  C9I.  22. 816.1 
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cannot  dig  a  vault  under  it,  or  erect  any  thing  over  it,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owners  or  trustees  of  the  church.  >l  It 
is  a  right  subject  to  that  of  the  trustees  or  owners  of  the 
church,  who  have  the  right  to  take  down,  rebuild  or  remove 
the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  more  convenient  worship,  with- 
out  making  any  compensation  to  the  pew-holders  for  the  tem- 
porary interruption ;  though  it  has  been  held,  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  if  the  church  should  be  taken  down  unnecessarily, 
and  as  a  matter  of  expediency  and  not  of  necessity,  the  pew- 
holder  would  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  his 
pew.  While  the  house  remains,  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
pew  is  absolute,  and  the  owner  may  maintain  ejectment,  case 
or  trespass,  according  to  circumstances,  if  he  be  disturbed  in 
his  right.** 

The  incorporeal  hereditaments  which  subsist  by  our  law, 
are  fewer  than  those  known  and  recognised  by  the  English 
law.  We  have  no  such  rights  as  advowsons,  tithes,  dignities^ 


the  sake  of  taate  or  ooDTenienoe.  (1)  KeUogg  v.  Dickersoo,  18  Vermont  R,  266.  In 
PeDDsylyania,  a  cemetery  anoezed  to  a  church  and  used  for  burial  of  the  dead,  caooot 
be  the  subject  of  a  mechanics'  lien,  and  sold  for  debt.  Beam  v.  Methodist  Church,  7^e 
Law  Reporter  for  September,  1846.  In  England,  the  parson  is  seised  of  the  freehold 
of  his  church,  and  the  right  of  property  in  a  particular  pew  is  a  mere  easement  an- 
nexed to  the  messuage  of  the  pew-holder.  Pews  are  subject  to  the  control  ofchurch- 
wardens  under  the  ordinary.  But  in  New- York,  a  pew-holder  is  held  not  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  soil.  The  freehold  of  the  church  is  in  the  trusteep.  Tbe  right  of 
the  pew-holder  is  not  real  estate,  and  is  no  bar  to  a  sale  of  the  church  and  grounds  by 
the  trustees.  But  if  the  corporation  of  the  church  owns  the  fee  of  the  ground,  and 
the  trustees  have  granted  a  durable  lease  or  fee  of  ground  for  a  yault,  it  cannot  be 
sold  if  the  owner  of  the  vault  objects.  In  the  matter  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  8  Edioardd  N.  Y.  CK  R.  166.    Shaw  v.  Beveridge,  8  Bill,  26. 

•  Ryder,  Ch.  J.,  Sayef^  Rep,  lit  Daniel  v.  Wood,  1  Pich  Rep,  102.  8  Ibid,  846. 
k  Gay  v.  Baker,  17  Mom,  Rep.  486.    Howard  v.  First  Parish,  Ac.  1  Pick,  Rep, 

188.  Kimball  ▼.  Second  Parish  in  Rowley,  24  id,  847.  Baptist  Chnrch  v.  With- 
erell,  8  Paig^t  Rep.  802.  Fishery.  Olover, 4 2few- Hampthire  Rep,  180.  Price  t. 
Methodist  Church,  4  Ohio  Rep,  616.  See  Pettman  ▼.  Bridger,  1  Phillimore'z 
JEcelee.  Rep,  816,  as  to  pew-rights  under  the  ecclesiastical  law.  Heeney  v.  St 
Peter's  Church,  2  Edw,  V,  Ch,  Rep.  608.    Shaw  v.  Beveridge,  8  Hill,  26. 

•  The  law  of  dignities,  though  unknown  to  us,  is  of  great  importance  in  the  Eng- 
lish law,  and  it  frequently  brings  into  view  deep  investigations  in  regal  and  parlia- 


(1)  In  BronaoQ  ▼.  St.  Feter*8  Chiireh,(iii  the  Sap.  CI.  of  N.  Y.,  Lcno  Reporter^  Dec  M9,  p.  861,) 
it  was  decided  that  the  pew-owner  has  no  claim  that  the  rdatlve  situation  of  the  internal  portions 
or  the  chnrch  shall  not  be  altered. 

▲  contract  for  conreyance  of  a  pew  mnst  be  In  writing,  with  vendor's  name  subscribed,  (not 
printed.)   Yielle  v.  Osgood,  8  iter&.i?.  180.    Yocrhies  v.  Presb'y  Chnrch,  8  Air&.  i?.  186. 
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and  francliises  of  the  chaae ;  and  those  titles  require 
*403    ^complicated  regulations,  and  have  been  a  fmitfnl 

source  of  discussion.  The  most  litigions  cases  in  the 
Exchequer  Eeports  are  those  relating  to  tithes ;  and  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  the  labours  of  the  student,  and  a  greater  one 
to  the  duties  of  the  courts,  and  infinitely  more  so  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country,  that  the  doctrine  of  tithes  is 
unknown  to  our  law. 

The  incorporeal  rights  which  I  shall  now  consider,  are, 
1.  Commons ;  2.  Ways,  easements  and  aquatic  rights ;  8.  Of- 
ficers ;  4.  Franchises ;  5.  Annuities ;  and  6.  Rents. 

I.  The  right  of  common  is  a  right  which  one  man  has  in 
the  lands  of  another.  The  object  is,  to  pasture  his  cattle,  or 
provide  necessary  fuel  for  his  family,  or  for  repairing  his  im- 
plements  of  husbandry.* 

This  right  was  intended,  in  early  ages,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  existed  principally  between  the 
owner  of  a  manor  and  his  feudal  tenants.  ^'  By  the  ancient 
common  law,"  said  Lord  Coke,  when  commenting  upon  the 
statute  of  Merton,^  ^'  if  a  lord  of  a  manor  enfeoffed  others  of 
some  parcels  of  arable  land,  the  feoffees  should  have  common 
appendant,  in  the  waste  ground  of  the  manor,  for  two  causes : 
(1.)  As  incident  to  the  feoffment,  for  the  feoffee  could  not 
plough  and  manure  his  ground  without  beasts,  and  they  could 
not  be  sustained  without  pasture ;  and,  by  consequence,  the 
tenant  shall  have  conmion  in  the  wastes  of  the  manor  for  his 


mentarj  antiquities.  As  matters  for  enrioos  inquiry,  we  may  particularly  aeleefc 
two  great  peerage  cases  before  the  House  of  Lorda^  as  being  replete  with  antiqua- 
rian erudition  and  research.  Hie  cases  I  allude  to  are,  (1.)  the  case  of  the  Earldom 
of  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  in  which  the  titie  and  dignity  of  that  Earldom, 
under  the  name  of  the  noble  house  of  De  Yerc^  was  traced  up  through  suoceasiTe 
descents  and  generations  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  case  at  lai^e, 
with  the  opinions  of  the  judges^  is  reported  in  Sir  W.  Jomti  Reporti,  96.  (2.)  The 
case  of  the  Barony  of  L'Isle,  decided  a  few  years  ago,  upon  the  claim  of  Sir  John 
Shelley  Sidney,  who  traced  up  his  claim  in  a  dear  course  of  descent  to  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  m  the  time  of  Edward  lY.  The  Barony  had  fallen  into  abeyance, 
and  slept  in  the  tomb  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick  ever  since  the  year  1421.  But 
as  no  time  bars  in  cases  of  peerage,  it  was,  upon  very  plausible  grounds,  attempted 
to  be  revived  in  1826.  The  case  was  reported  by  Mr.  Nicholas.  See  the  London 
Law  Magatine  for  July,  1829,  art  8 
•  Iineh*» Zow,  157.  ^  S/iut  86.    4  Ox  81  a. 
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beasts  of  the  plongh ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  common 
appendant.  (2.)  The  other  reason  was,  for  maintenance  and 
advancement  of  agriculture,  which  was  much  favoured  in 
law."  The  policy  of  the  old  law  in  favour  of  conunon  of  pas- 
ture and  of  estovers,  as  being  conducive  to  improvement  in 
agriculture,  has  entirely  changed,  or  become  obsolete ;  and 
this  incorporeal  right  is  now  found  to  be  an  incumbrance 
rather  than  an  advantage.  The  rights  of  common 
*are  little  known  or  used  in  this  country,  and  probably  *404 
do  not  exist  in  any  of  the  northern  or  western  parts  of 
the  United  States,  which  have  been  settled  since  the  revolu- 
tion. The  Oh.  J.  of  Pennsylvania,  while  he  admitted  that  a 
right  of  common  was  an  estate  well  known  in  the  law,  declared 
that  he  knew  of  very  few  instances  of  rights  of  common.* 
But  the  right  is  still  known  and  enjoyed,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently a  subject  of  litigation,  in  some  parts  of  the  state  of 
New-York ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  perceive  the  nice  distinc- 
tions, and  the  clear  and  accurate  sense  of  justice,  which  arose 
and  were  applied  to  this  liead  of  the  law. 

(1.)  Of  ccmmofi  of  pasture  wnd  of  estovers. 

Common  of  pasture  was  known  at  common  law  as  common 
of  pasture  appendant  and  common  of  pasture  appurtenant. 
The  first,  or  common  appendcmty  is  founded  on  prescription, 
and  is  regularly  annexed  to  arable  land.  It  authorized  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  arable  land  to  put  commonable  beasts 
upon  the  waste  grounds  of  the  manor,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  to  encourage  agriculture.  The  tenant  was 
limited  to  such  beasts  as  were  levant  and  coucliant  on  his  es- 
tate, because  such  cattle  only  were  wanting  to  plough  and 
manure  his  land.  It  was  deemed  an  incident  to  a  grant  of 
land,  as  of  common  right,  and  to  enable  the  tenant  to  use  his 
plough  land.^  Ciommon  appurtenoM  may  be  annexed  to  any 
kind  of  land,  and  may  be  created  by  grant  as  well  as  pre- 
scription.<^    It  allowed  the  owner  to  put  in  other  beasts  tilian 


•  Trustees  of  the  Western  Uniyenitj  ▼.  Robiiiaon,  12  8erg,  A  RawU,  88.  We 
meet,  howe?er,  with  a  diacnflsioD  of  the  right  of  common  in  Oarr  ▼.  Wallace,  7 
Watti  Pmtuylvania  Rep,  894. 

^  2  Blacks,  Cam,  88. 

•  2  Blackt,  Com.  88.    Oowlan  v.  Slack,  16  Ba$t,  108. 

YoL.  m.  32 
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such  as  plough  or  manure  the  land ;  and,  not  being  founded 
on  necessity,  like  the  other  right,  as  to  commonable  beasts, 
was  not  favoured  in  the  law.*  Common  of  estovers  may  be 
equally  appendant  or  appurtenant 

The  law  concerning  common  appendant  received  great  dis- 
cussion and  consideration,  in  Bennett  v.  JSeeve^  in 
*405  1740.  »>  *It  was  admitted  to  be  the  settled  law,  that 
common  of  pasture  appendant  belonged  only  to  arable 
land,  and  could  not  be  severed  from  it ;  and  that  if  the  land 
be  divided  ever  so  often,  every  little  parcel  was  entitled  to 
common  appendant,  but  only  for  commonable  cattle,  or  such 
as  were  necessary  to  plough  and  manure  the  tenant's  arable 
land.  The  court  of  C.  B.,  after  two  arguments,  rejected  the 
claim  of  a  tenant,  who,  by  the  process  of  subdivision,  claimed 
only  a  yard  of  land  to  a  right  of  common  for  sixty-four 
sheep.  He  was  entitled  only  to  a  right  of  common  for  sucb 
cattle  as  were  wanted  to  plough  and  manure  his  yard  of  land, 
and  in  this  way  the  court  brought  his  claim  within  reason- 
able limits. 

Common  of  pasture,  whether  appendant  or  appurtenant, 
might  be  apportioned  upon  the  alienation  of  the  land  to  whicb 
the  common  belonged,  because  it  was  founded  in  necessily 
and  common  right.  "  God  forbid,"  said  Lord  Coke,©  "  that 
the  law  should  not  be  so,  for  otherwise  many  commons  in 
England  would  be  avoided  and  lost."  Thus,  in  WUde^s  case,** 
he  being  seised  of  forty  acres  of  land,  to  which  a  right  of 
common  pasture  on  two  hundred  adjoining  acres  for  common- 
able cattle  was  appurtenant,  sold  five  acres.  It  was  held,  that 
the  alienee  had  a  right  of  common  appurtenant  to  the  five 
acres,  and  that  the  alienation  of  part  of  the  land  did  not  de- 
stroy the  right  of  common  either  of  the  alienor  or  alienee, 
but  each  retained  a  right  of  common  proportioned  to  their 
estates.  The  warm  language  of  Coke  shows  the  deep  convic- 
tion of  that  age,  that  these  rights  of  common  were  indispen- 
sable to  the  tillage  of  the  English  tenantry.  But  the  change 
of  manners  and  property,  and  of  the  condition  of  society  in 
this  country,  is  so  great,  that  the  whole  of  this  law  of  com- 


•  2  Blacks,  Com,  88.    8  Cruise's  Dig,  tit  Common, 

^  WilM  Rep,  227.  •  4  Co,  86.  *  8  Co,  78. 
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monage  is  descending  fast  into  oblivion,  together  with  the 
memory  of  all  the  talent  and  learning  which  were  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  ancient  lawyers. 

*There  have  been  several  cases  on  this  subject  of  the    *406 
right  of  common  of  pasture,  and  of  estovers,  discussed 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New-York,  and  the  principles  to  be 
deduced  from  the  ancient  decisions  were  fally  and  accurately 
considered. 

The  first  case  I  allude  to  was  that  ofWaits  v.  Coffin^^  which 
was  upon  a  lease  executed  before  the  revolutionary  war^  in 
which,  by  express  covenant,  the  grantor  had  conveyed  to  the 
lessee  in  fee  common  of  pasture,  and  reasonable  estovers,  out 
of  the  woods  of  the  manor  of  Kensselaerwick,  at  Claverack. 
The  grantor  had  cultivated,  or,  in  ancient  language,  approved 
the  manor  lands,  by  leasing,  so  as  to  leave  no  common  of 
estovers  or  of  pasture,  and  in  that  way  had  actually  destroyed 
the  exercise  of  the  right  imder  the  covenant.  The  only 
question  was,  as  to  the  remedy ;  and  it  was  held,  that  the 
tenant  could  not  set  off  that  claim  under  the  covenant,  against 
the  rent  due  upon  the  perpetual  lease,  but  must  resort  to  his 
covenant  if  any  remedy  existed.  It  was,  however,  left  unde- 
cided, whether  any  right  of  common  existed  after  the  waste 
and  unappropriated  parts  of  Olaverack  had  disappeared  by 
the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country.  In  England, 
before  the  statute  of  Merton,  20  Henry  HL,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  lord  could  not  improve  any  part  of  his  waste  groimds, 
however  extensive  they  might  be,  provided  another  person 
had  a  grant  of  common  of  pasture  therein,  because  the  com- 
mon issued  out  of  the  whole  waste,  and  every  part  of  it. 
But  that  statute,  and  the  statute  of  Westminster  2, 13  Ed- 
ward L,  allowed  him  to  do  it,  if  he  left  sufficient  common  of 
pasture  for  the  tenants ;  and  this  was  all  that  any  tenant  could, 
in  common  justice,  have  required,  before  the  provision  of  the 
statute.  It  is  now  well  settled  in  the  English  law,  that  the 
owner  of  lands,  in  which  another  has  a  right  of  common, 
may  improve  and  enclose  part  of  the  common, 
^leaving  a  sufficiency  of  common  for  the  tenant  In  *407 
those  cases  in  which  a  right  ofipommon  of  pasture  ex- 


•  11  JohiM.  Rep.  496. 
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istfl  here,  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  to  improve  would 
eeem  necessarily  to  be  subject  to  the  same  limitation,  and  to 
be  exercised  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  a  right  of 
commoD. 

The  next  case  in  which  this  right  of  common  was  disctussed, 
was  that  of  lAvingston  v.  Ten  Broeck.^  In  that  case  an  an- 
cient deed  had  conveyed  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  manor 
of  Livingston,  with  a  right  of  common  pasture  and  of  esto- 
vers ;  and  the  conrt,  in  the  decision  of  that  case,  recognised 
several  principles  of  ancient  law  applicable  to  this  right  of 
common. 

Thns,  if  a  person  seised  of  part  of  the  land  subject  to  com- 
mon, should  purchase  part  of  the  adjoining  land  entitled  to 
common,  here  would  be  an  unity  of  title  in  one  and  the  same 
person  to  part  of  the  land  entitled  to  a  privilege  of  common, 
and  to  part  of  the  land  charged  with  that  privilege,  or  out  of 
which  tiie  common  was  to  be  taken.  This  unity  of  title  ex- 
tinguished his  right  of  common,  and  upon  this  principle,  that 
if  it  was  to  continue  in  his  hands,  his  interest  would  induce 
him  to  take  common  for  the  land  he  purchased  out  of  that 
part  of  the  manor  which  he  did  not  own,  in  order  to  relieve 
his  own  land  of  the  burthen  and  cast  it  upon  his  neighbour. 
This  temptation  to  abuse  and  fraud,  the  cautious  policy  of  the 
old  law  would  not  permit.  So,  also,  if  a  man,  having  common 
in  a  large  field  owned  by  several  persons,  purchased  an  acre 
from  one  of  them,  his  right  of  common  was  extinguished  upon 
the  same  principle.  This  was  the  rule  declared  in  Botherham 
V.  Oreen;^  and  the  right  of  common  became  extinct  equally 
in  either  case,  by  aliening  or  releasing  part  of  the  land  enti- 
tled to  common,  and  by  purchasing  part  of  the  land 
♦408  charged  with  it.  If  it  were  otherwise,  *the  tenant  of 
the  residue  might  be  charged  with  the  burthen  of  the 
whole  common.  The  rule  is,  that  this  right  of  common  shall 
not  be  so  changed  or  modified  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  as 
to  increase,  or  even  to  create  the  temptation  to  increase,  the 
charge  upon  the  land  out  of  which  common  is  to  be  taken. 
An  extinguishment  of  the  right  as  to  a  portion  of  the  land 
charged,  is  an  extinguishment^  of  the  whole  ;  and  this  princi- 


•  16  JohM.  Rep.  14.  ^  Oro.  Mix,  698. 
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pie  of  ancient  policy  was  illustrated  in  the  case  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

In  Leyman  v.  Ahed^^  another  branch  of  the  same  subject 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Oourt. 

It  was  held,  that  incorporeal  hereditaments  descend  by 
inheritance  as  real  estate,  and  in  that  case  a  right  of  common 
of  estovers  which  had  descended  to  children,  was  held  to 
be  incapable  of  division  between  them ;  and  this  upon  an 
old  and  just  principle  of  law,  to  prevent  the  land  from  being 
doubly  or  trebly  charged.    In  accordance  with  the  case  of 
the  .Earl  of  JBuntvnffton  v.  Zard  Mountjoy^^  it  was  held,  that 
a  common  in  gross  and  uncertain,  as  the  right  to  cut  wood 
and  dig  turf,  might  be  assigned,  but  it  could  not  be  aliened 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  entire  right  to  several  persons, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  them  separately.    Lord  Ooke  said,<:  that  if 
such  a  right  of  common  descended  to  coparceners,  as  it  was 
not  partable,  the  eldest  should  have  the  right,  and  the  rest 
should  have  contribution,  or  an  allowance  of  the  value  in 
some  other  part  of  the  inheritance.    But  if  the  ancestor  left 
no  inheritance  from  which  to  make  compensation  or  recom- 
pense to  the  younger  coparceners,  one  parcener  was  to  have  it 
for  a  time,  and  the  other  for  the  like  time,  so  that  no  pre- 
judice should  accrue  to  the  owner  of  the  soil    This  mode  of 
enjoyment,  alternately,  or  in  succession,  was  carried, 
in  the  ^ancient  law,  to  a  ludicrous  extent    Thus,  says    *409 
Coke,  according  to  the  rules  to  be  found  in  Bracton, 
Britton  and  Fleta,  in  the  case  of  a  common  of  piscary  descend- 
ing to  two  or  more  parceners,  the  one  may  have  one  fish,  and 
the  other  the  second ;  the  one  may  have  the  first  draught, 
and  the  other  the  second.    If  it  be  of  a  mill,  the  one  was 


•  16  Johni.  Rep.  80.  So,  alao,  in  Van  ReneseUer  ▼.  Raddifi^  10  WendelTM  Rep. 
689,  it  iTM  adjudged,  aooordiog  to  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Ooke,  in  Oo.  I4tt  164.  6. 
that  e€immwi  of  eetovere  could  not  be  apportioned.  It  is  an  entirety,  and  cannot  be 
di?ided,  for  that  might  work  oppreeaion  and  injustice,  bj  surcharging  the  land  If, 
therefore,  a  fiurm  entitled  to  estoyers  be  divided  hy  the  act  of  the  party  among  seye- 
ral  tenants,  neither  of  them  can  take  estoyers,  and  the  right  is  extinguished.  (1) 

^  Oodbolt.  11.    Oo.  LUt.  164.  b.  S.  0. 

•  a>.i4<M66.a. 


(1)  It  to  nld  that  the  penoos  to  whom  the  ooaimon  oTaiteyeii  betongi,  may  ooayef  It  to  <mm, 
and  thcrabj  arold  aa  extlngnishmwit.  Liringston  v.  Kelohani,  1  Barb.  8,  O,  Rep,  6M. 
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to  have  the  mill  for  a  time,  and  the  other  for  the  like  time, 
or  the  one  the  first  toll  dish,  and  the  other  the  second. 

In  the  case  in  New-York  last  referred  to,  it  was  held,  that 
this  law  was  changed  nnder  the  operation  of  our  statute  of 
descents,  and  that  if  such  a  right  of  common  descended  to 
several  heirs  as  tenants  in  common,  or  parceners,  it  could  not 
be  divided,  but  there  must  be  a  joint  enjoyment  They  may 
jointly  alien,  but  one  tenant  cannot  convey  alone,  nor  can  the 
eldest  heir  take  the  whole  of  this  invisible  right  of  common 
of  estovers,  and  make  recompense.  It  is  a  joint  right,  to  be 
enjoyed  jointly  by  the  heirs,  or  their  assignees ;  and  upon 
the  principle  that  the  land  charged  with  the  right  is  not  to 
have  an  increase  of  burthen  by  the  multiplication  of  claim- 
ants. 

This  right  of  common  may  be  controlled  by  custom.  It 
may  be  held  subservient  to  a  distinct  right  in  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  founded  on  immemorial  usage,  to  dig  in  the  soil, 
without  leaving  sufficient  herbage  for  the  commoners.*  (1) 

(2.)  Of  common  of  piaccMry. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  liberty,  or  right  of  fishery  in  the  water 
covering  the  soil  of  another  person,  or  in  a  river  running 
through  another  man's  land.*>  A  common  of  fishery  is  not  an 
exclusive  right,  but  one  enjoyed  in  common  with  certain 
other  persons ;  and  Lord  Holt  said  it  was  to  be  resembled  to 

the  case  of  other  common.**  The  books  speak  likewise 
*410    of  a  *  free  fishery^  as  being  a  franchise  in  the  hands  of 

a  subject  existing  by  grant  or  prescription,  distinct 
fix>m  an  ownership  in  the  soil.  It  is  an  exclusive  right,  and 
applies  to  a  public  navigable  river,  without  any  right  in  the 
soil.^  There  is  also  a  sefoeral  fishery^  which  is  a  private 
exclusive  right  of  fishery  in  a  navigable  river  or  arm  of 


*  Bateson  7.  Green,  6  Term  Rep.  411. 

^  2  Blacks.  Com,  84.  89.    Oruite'e  JHgeei^  tit  Common,  eec.  84. 

•  2  Balk,  687. 

'  This  excluBive  right  of  free  fishery  in  a  public  river  was  so  uDreasonable  as  to 
be  prohibited  in  fatnre  by  Magna  CheariOy  c  16.  20.  47. 


(1)  A.  oommoner  may  pun  down  a  bonding  wrongfliUy  erected  on  the  eommoo,  distnrUBg 
his  righto,  if  he  does  no  nnnnnrwiry  damage.   BaTles  t.  Williams,  0  JDng.  L.AB.B,  269. 
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the  sea,  accompanied  with  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  It  is 
a  grant  along  with  the  soil,  though  the  soil  may  be  granted 
without  this  several  fishery;  and  it  has  likewise  been  strongly 
asserted  and  maintained,  that  a  several  fishery  may  exist 
without  the  ownership  of  the  soil.* 

But  these  distinctions  between  common  of  piscary,  free 
fishery  and  several  fishery,  seem  to  be  quite  unsettled  in  the 
books  ;*>  and  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hargrave,^ 
throw  embarassment  in  the  way  of  the  attempt  to  mark  with 
precision  the  line  of  discrimination  between  the  sev- 
eral *rights  of  fishery.  In  a  modem  case,^  the  judges  *4:11 
took  a  distinction  between  a  common  fishery,  {comr 
rrmne  piscarium^  which  may  mean  for  all  mankind,  as  in 
the  sea,  and  a  common  of  fishery,  {communia/nh  piaca/nm^ 
which  is  a  right,  in  common  with  certain  other  persons,  in  a 
particular  stream ;  and  the  text-writers  were  deemed  to  have 
spoken  inaccurately  when  they  confounded  the  distinction. 
The  more  easy  and  intelligible  arrangement  of  the  subject 
would  seem  to  be,  to  divide  the  right  of  fishing  into  a  right 
common  to  all,  and  a  right  vested  exclusively  in  one  or  a 
few  individuals. 

it  was  a  settled  principle  of  the  common  law,  that  the 
owners  of  lands  on  the  banks  of  fresh- water  rivers,  above  the 


•  Com.  Dig.  tit  Prerogative,  D.  60.  Go.  Lilt.  4.  b.  122,  a,  Male,  de  Jure  Marie, 
c.  6.  The  case  of  the  Rojal  Fishery  of  the  Banne,  Davie^  Rep.  149.  Smith  ▼. 
Kemp,  2  Salk.  687.  Carter  v.  Murcot,  4  Burr.  Rep.  2162.  Seymour  v.  Lord 
Gourteoay,  6  ibid,  2814.  Mr.  Angell,  io  his  valoable  Treaties  on  the  Common  Lave 
in  relation  to  Water  Ooureee,  6 — 10,  has  collected  the  authorities  on  the  questioo 
whether  a  several  fishery  may  exist  without  the  property  in  the  soil.  The  reason 
of  the  things,  and  the  weight  of  authority,  are  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  of  the 
question;  and  he  jusUy  concludes  that  property  in  water  courses  may  be  subjected 
to  every  kind  of  restriction  by  positive  agreement  In  Duke  of  Somerset  v.  Fog- 
well,  6  BamuK  ds  Creu.  875,  it  was  declared,  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  owner  of  a 
eeveralfiihery  was  to  be  presumed  to  be  owner  of  the  soil  He  is,  however,  only 
prima  fade  owner  of  the  soil    Partheriche  ▼.  Mason,  2  ChiUrfe  Rep.  668. 

^  See  the  discussions  at  the  bar  in  Freary  v.  Cooke,  14  Maee.  Rep.  488.  Sir 
William  Blackstone  says,  that  dkfreefiehery  \b  an  exclusive  right  Com.  vol  ii.  89, 
40.  But  in  Seymour  v.  Lord  Courtenay,  6  Burr.  Rep.  2814,  Lord  Mansfield  de- 
clared that  it  was  essential  to  a  free  fishery  that  more  than  one  person  should  have 
a  co-extensive  right  in  the  same  subject  So,  in  Melvin  v.  Whiting,  7  Pickering, 
79,  it  was  held,  that  a  free  fishery  was  not  an  exclusive  fishery. 

•  Harg.  Co,  LitL  lib.  2.  No.  181. 

'  Bennett  v.  Coster,  8  Taunton,  183. 
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ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  had  the  exdiisive  right  of 
fishing,  as  well  as  the  right  of  property  opposite  to  their  re- 
spective lands,  adjS/um  medmrn,  aqum}  and  where  the  lands 
on  each  side  of  the  river  belonged  to  the  same  person,  he 
had  the  same  exclusive  right  of  fishery  in  the  whole  river,  so 
far  as  his  lands  extended  along  the  8anie.(l)  The  right 
exists  in  rivers  of  that  description,  thongh  tiiey  may  be  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  navigable  for  rafts  and  boats,  but 
they  are  subjected  to  the  jus  publicum^  as  a  common  high- 
way or  easement,  for  many  navigable  purposes.  The  com- 
mon law,  while  it  acknowledged  and  protected  the  right  of 
the  owners  of  the  adjacent  lands  to  the  soil  and  water  of  the 
river,  rendered  that  right  subordinate  to  the  public  con- 
venience ;  and  all  erections  and  impediments  made  by  the 
owners,  to  the  obstruction  of  the  free  use  of  the  river  as  a 
highway  for  boats  and  rafts,  are  deemed  nuisances.  This 
right  of  fishery  in  rivers  not  navigable,  is  also  subject  to  the 
qualification  of  not  being  so  used  as  to  injure  the  private 
rights  of  others;  and  it  does  not  extend  to  impede  the 
passage  of  fish  up  the  river  by  means  of  dams  or  other 

obstructions.  The  impediment  was  at  common  law  a 
*412    nuisance,  and  in  Massachusetts  it  subjects  *the  party 

creating  it  to  a  penalty  given  by  statute.*  Under 
these  reasonable  qualifications,  the  right  of  private  property 
in  rivers  was  recognised  at  common  law  in  the  earliest  ages, 
and  it  has  been  uniformly  admitted  down  to  this  day.*>  The 
law  was  laid  down  very  clearly  and  emphatically  in  the  case 
of  the  river  Banne,  in  Ireland,*^  which  is  regarded  as  a 


•  Weld  ▼.  Hombj,  7  Eatt,  195.  Commoowealth  7.  Cbapin,  6  Pickering^  199. 
The  regulation  of  fisheries  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  seyeral  states  is  matter 
of  statute  provision ;  and  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  in  particular,  have  been  many 
and  very  specific  on  the  subject  Staiutet  of  Conneeticuty  1888,  pp.  269 — 286.  But 
manufacturing  machinery,  and  steamboats,  and  the  insatiable  cupidity  and  skill  of 
fishermen,  have  prodigiously  dhninished  the  resort  of  the  most  valuable  fish  into 
the  rivers  of  the  northern  states. 

^  HaU,  de  Jure  MarU,  c.  1,  cites  a  record  in  the  K  B.,  as  early  as  18  and  19 
Edward  L,  in  which  this  rule  was  asserted. 

•  Davie^  Rep,U9. 


0)  See,  In  The  State  v.  Gflmanton,  U  JT,  S,  B.  467,  a  legal  dellnltloii  of  a  river,  as  dMin- 
giUahed  from  a  lake^ 
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leading  case  and  a  sound  anthoritj ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
that  case  was,  that  a  sabject  might  have  a  several  freehold 
interest  in  a  navigable  river  or  tide-water,  by  special  grant 
from  the  crown,  bnt  not  otherwise ;  and  that  without  such 
grant,  or  prescription,  which  is  evidence  of  a  grant,  the  right 
of  fishing  was  common.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  held, 
that  in  rivers  not  navigable,  (and  in  the  common  law  sense 
of  the  term,  those  only  were  deemed  navigable  in  which 
the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed,)  the  owners  of  the  soil  on  each 
side  had  the  interest  and  ^e  right  of  fishery;  and  it  was 
an  exclusive  right,  and  extended  to  the  centre  of  the 
stream  opposite  their  respective  lands.  This  case  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Oaaier  v.  Mv/rcot^^  in  which  the  K.  B.  re- 
cognised that  doctrine  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  in  his  treatise  De  Jv/re  Ma/ris^  has  not  only  laid  down 
the  same  propositions,  but  he  has  discussed  the  subject  with 
great  and  accurate  learning,  and  it  has  become  a  text-book 
of  the  highest  authority. 

This  private  right  of  fishery  is  confined  to  firesh  water  rivers, 
unless  a  special  grant  or  prescription  be  shown ;  and  the  right 
of  fishing  in  the  sea,  and  in  the  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  in  navigable  or  tide-waters,  under  the  free  and 
^masculine  genius  of  the  English  common  law,  is  a  *418 
right  public  and  common  to  every  person ;  and  if  any 
individual  will  appropriate  an  exclusive  privilege  in  naviga- 
ble waters  and  arms  of  the  sea,  he  must  show  it  strictly  by 
grant  or  prescription.®  The  common  right  of  fishing  in  navi- 
gable waters  is  founded  on  such  plain  principles  of  natural 
law,  that  it  is  considered  by  many  jurists  as  part  of  the  law 
of  nations.  The  civil  law  declared,  that  the  right  of  fishing 
in  rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  sea  and  ports,  was  common ;  and 
in  some  respects  it  went  beyond  the  common  law,  for  it  held, 
that  all  rivers  where  the  flow  of  water  was  perennial,  be- 


*  4  J5urr.  Rep,  2162. 

^  Harg.  Law  TVacta,  art  1. 

«  Sale,  De  Jure  JUaru,  a  4.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  Lord  Fitzwalter's  Case,  1 
Mod.  Rep,  106.  Warreo  v.  Matthews,  1  Salh,  Rep,  857.  6  Mod,  Rep,  78.  Ward 
▼.  Oreswell,  WiUei  Rep,  266.  The  Mayor,  Ac,  of  Oxford  v.  Ricbardsoii,  4  Ikrm 
Rep,  487.  Carter  ▼.  Moroot^  4  Byfr,  Rep.  2162.  Parker  v.  The  CaUer  M.  Co.  20 
MaiM  R.  868. 
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longed  wholly  to  the  public,  and  carried  with  it  the  right  of 
fishery,  as  well  as  the  public  use  of  the  bank8.>^  Bracton 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law,  and  held,'>  that  the  right 
of  fishing  in  rivers,  and  the  use  of  the  banks,  was  common 
jure  gentium.  But  it  is  everywhere  agreed,  that  this  com- 
mon right  is  liable  to  be  modified  and  controlled  by  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  the  land,  and  no  person  has  a  right  to  pass 
over  the  lands  of  others  in  order  to  get  to  the  water.  In 
BVwnddl  v.  GaUeraUy^  which  called  forth  a  very  elaborate 
and  learned  discussion,  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law,  as  stated 
by  Bracton,  was  disclaimed,  and  it  was  held,  that  the  public 
had  no  common  law  right  of  crossing  the  beach,  or  sea-shore, 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  sea,  as  against  the  lord  of 
a  manor  who  was  owner  of  the  soil  of  the  shore,  and  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  fishing  therein.  So,  also,  in  France,  before 
the  revolution,  the  right  of  fishing  in  navigable  and  not  navi- 
gable rivers,  was  not  common  to  all  the  subjects,  but  be- 
*4:14  longed*  to  the  king,  and  such  individuals  as  under  him 
possessed  jurisdictionalrights.^  The  Napoleon  code  was 
formed  upon  the  ruins  of  seigneurial  and  feudal  rights,  and  it 
is  declared,  that  rivers,  and  navigable  or  floatable  streams, 
shores,  and  land  between  high  and  low-water  mark,  were  con- 
sidered as  dependencies  of  the  public  domain,  and  that  the 
right  of  fishing  was  under  the  regulation  of  particular  laws.« 
It  is  now  understood,  that  the  owners  of  the  lands  on  rivers 
not  navigable  or  floatable,  {floUables^  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  fishing  therein,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  ownership  of  the 
soil  composing  the  bed  of  the  river.  Though  some  communes 
attempted  to  appropriate  that  right  to  themselves,  the  claim 
was  put  down  by  decrees,  and  on  the  principle  that  the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  rights,  of  which  the  right  of  fishing  was  one, 
was  for  the  J^enefit,  not  of  the  communes,  but  of  the  feudal 
vassals,  who  had  become  free  in  their  persons  and  property, 
and  that  there  no  longer  existed  any  seigneurial  rights.^ 


•  Ifut,  2. 1.  2.    Dig.  48.  tit  12, 18, 14,  15. 

^  B.  1.  c.  12.  sec  6.  «  6  Bamw,  tt  Aid.  268. 

'  InsL  Droit  Franfaitf  par  Argau^  tome  L  214.     Potkier,  JVaiU  du  Droit  du 
Propriety,  No.  62. 

•  Code  Napoleon^  Noa.  688.  '716. 

f  TouUier'8  Droit  Civil  FranpaU,  tome  iii.  Noa.  144,  145, 146.      QueHioM  de 
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The  English  doctrine  as  to  navigable  rivers,  and  the  com- 
mon rightas  to  the  use  thereof,  and  as  to  the  right  of  fishing 
as  well  as  to  the  right  to  the  soil,  in  rivers  not  navigable,  in 
the  common  law  sense  of  the  term,  have  been  declare<f  to  be 
the  law  in  several  of  the  United  States.'  The  legisla- 
ture of  *New-Tork,  when  they  re-enacted,  in  1787,  all  *4:15 
the  British  statutes  that  were  deemed  applicable  to  our 
situation,  considered  a  conrnuyn  of  fishery  as  an  existing  right, 
for  they  provided  the  writ  of  ruyod  disseisin  for  the  disturb- 
ance of  it.*>  So,  a  franchise  of  a  several  fishery  at  a  particu- 
lar place  in  a  public  river,  has  been  admitted  to  exist,  and 
an  instance  of  such  a  grant  was  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
StougJvton  v.  Baker. ^  The  statute  law  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts made  some  alterations  in  the  common  law.  Each 
town  might  appropriate  the  right  of  free  fishing  in  navigable 
rivers,  within  the  town,  and  the  right  of  free  fishing  was  con- 
fined to  householders.  The  legislature  likewise  assumed  the 
regulation  of  the  passage  and  protection  of  fish  in  streams 
not  navigable,  in  the  technical  sense;  and  it  is  now  con- 
sidered that  fisheries  are,  as  at  common  law,  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  owners  of  the  banks  of  rivers  not  navigable,  un- 
less otherwise  appropriated  by  statute,  and  the  right,  unless 
secured  by  a  particular  grant  or  prescription,  is  held  subject 
to  legislative  control.^  The  NeW'T(yrk  Revised  Statutes^^ 
have  also  deemed  the  regu^tion  of  fisheries  in  waters  navi- 


Droit,  par  Merlin,  tome  iv.  tit  Peehe.  The  latter  author  has  collected  the  ancient 
aothorities  in  rapport  of  the  seignenrial  exclusive  right  of  fishery  m  all  streams  not 
navigable,  and  the  seTeral  decrees  of  the  revolntionary  governments  abolishing 
those  feudal  and  odious  righta 

•  The  People  ▼.  Platt>  17  Johnt.  Rep.  196.  Hooker  v.  Cummings,  20  ibid.  90. 
Ex  parte  Jennings,  6  Cowen*$  Rep.  618.  Berry  y.  Carle,  8  Oreefdeafe  Rep.  269. 
Scott  V.  Willson,  8  N.  H.  Rep.  821.  Commonwealth  y.  Charlestown,  1  Pick.  Rep, 
180.  Adams  v.  Pease,  2  Chmn.  Rep.  481.  Arnold  v.  Mundy,  1  SaUtecTe  Rep.  1. 
I>an^s  Ahr,  vol  il  692.  sec.  IS.    Browne  v.  Kennedy,  6  Harr.  ds  Johnt.  196. 

^  Lowe  of  NewYork,  10th  sees.  c.  60.  sea  7. 

•  4  Mate.  Rep.  627. 

•  Nickerson  ▼.  Brackett,  10  Man.  Rep.  212.  216.  Waters  ▼.  lilley,  4  Pick,  Rep. 
146.  Ingraham  ▼.  Wilkinson,  iJbid.  268.  Vinton  ▼.  Welsh,  9  ibid.  87.  Cottrill  y. 
Hyrick,  8  Fairfield,  222.  229.  Lunt  ▼.  Hunter,  16  Mains  R.  1.  Dan^s  Abr.  vol. 
il  688—712,  or  c  68.  In  that  chapter  Mr.  Dane  has  diligently  collected  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  authorities  applicable  to  the  subject 

•  Vol  L  [687,  688.] 
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gable  or  not  navigable,  a  matter  of  public  concern ;  and  they 
have  regulated  the  time  and  mode  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of 
the  state,  and  particularly  in  respect  to  certain  kinds  of  fish, 
and  in  the  waters  of  the  upper  Hudson.  The  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  each  county  have  likewise  the  authority,  under 

certain  checks  and  restrictions,  to  regulate  the  fish- 
*4:16    ing  in  any  of  the  ^streams,  ponds  or  lakes  in  their 

respective  counties,  and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  fish  therein.  In  Jacobaon  v.  Fountam^  and  afterwards, 
in  Gould  v.  Jamea^^  it  was  considered  that  a  person  might, 
by  grant  or  prescription,  have  an  exclusive  right  to  fishery, 
even  in  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  in  a  navigable  river,  where  the 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed;  and  in  Kew-Jersey,  the  right  of 
several  fishery  has  been  attempted  to  be  carried  beyond  the 
rule  of  the  common  law.  The  doctrine  asserted  was,  that, 
in  that  state,  the  whole  of  the  soil  under  its  navigable  and 
tide  waters,  is  individual  and  not  pu^^lic  property,  and  that  it 
passed  in  fee  simple  from  the  original  proprietors  under  the 
royal  patents  to  the  present  occupiers  and  grantees.  The 
title  was  originally  in  the  king,  by  right  of  discovery,  accord- 
ing to  the  public  law  of  Europe ;  and,  it  is  said,  he  was  com- 
petent to  convey,  and  did  convey  the  soil  in  New-Jersey,  as 
well  under  navigable  waters  as  elsewhere,  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  by  him  it  was  conveyed  to  Sir  George  Carteret 
and  the  representatives  of  Lord  Berkeley,  and  from  them  the 
title  passed,  and  has  been  regularly  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
sent owners  of  lands  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  state. 
Upon  that  broad  foundation  it  was  maintained,  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  on  rivers  and  waters,  navigable  as  well  as 
not  navigable,  had  immemorially  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  to  the  soil,  and  to  a  several  fishery  in  all  waters  within 
the  state  in  front  of  their  lands  and  shores,  subject,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  jus  jmblicuTTh^  or  use  of  the  same,  as  a  public 
highway  for  all  navigable  purposes,  and  also  subject  to  the 
regulation  of  the  legislature  for  the  passage  and  protection 
of  fish.*»  But  whatever  force  might  have  been  due  to  such 
an  opinion,  if  the  question  was  rea  mtegra^  the  law  is  now 


»  2  JokM.  Rep,  no,     6  OowefC$  JUp.  869.     Rogers  ▼.  Jooes,  1  Wendell,  287. 
S.P. 
^  OriffUh'e  RegUter,  tit  NevhJereey,  art  FUherie%, 
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declared,  after  a  very  profoand  and  exhausting  forensic 
discuBBion,  to  be,  that  there  is  no  seyeral  fishery  in  the 
♦navigable  waters  of  New-Jersey,  but  the  same  is    *417 
common  to  all  the  people  of  the  state.  ^ 

Though  the  right  of  fishery  in  a  navigable  river  be  a  com- 
mon right,  the  adjoining  proprietors  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  draw  the  seine  and  take  fish  on  their  own  lands ;  and  if  an 
idaud  or  a  rock,  in  tide  waters,  be  private  property,  no  per- 
son  but  the  owner  has  the  right  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing.  i>  It  has  been  farther  decided,  that  though  the  sea- 
shore, between  high  and  low-water  mark,  be  held  by  grant  as 
private  property,  the  common  right  still  exists  to  go  there  and 
fish,  and  even  to  dig  and  take  shell-fish ;  and  if  the  owner  of 
the  soU  claims  an  exclusive  right,  he  must  show  a  prescription 
for  it  controlling  the  general  right  at  common  law.^ 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  English  doctrine  that  no  rivers  are 
deemed  navigable,  so  as  to  give  the  common  right  of  fishing, 
except  those  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  has  been  held  not 


•  Arnold  Y.  Moody,  1  Hai9U^%  Rep.  1.  Kartm  ▼.  Waddell,  16  Ptteri  R,  S.  P« 
In  thU  last  caae  it  was  adjadged,  that  the  property  in  the  oyster  fisheries,  in  the 
public  rivers  and  bays  in  East  New-Jersey,  was  vested^in  the  state  by  the  revolntion 
in  1776,  as  succeeding  in  that  respect  to  the  prerogatives  and  regalities  which  be- 
longed to  the  crown,  and  was  afterwards  vested  in  the  grantees  under  the  act  of  New- 
Jersey,  in  1824.  The  legislature  of  New-Jersey,  by  act  of  1826,  have  declared  it 
to  be  unlawful  for  any  persons^  not  resident  citizens  of  the  state,  to  use  any  net  or 
seine,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish,  in  any  of  the  fivers  or  waters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state.  Mmer'i  Dig,  206.  But  Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey  have, 
by  mutual  arrangement,  concurrent  juiisdiction  over  the  waters  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware, to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  fishery  is  exercised  in  con- 
formity to  such  arrangements.  See  Aet  of  Nevt-Jertey^  of  26th  November,  1808. 
Elmet't  JHg.  199.  In  Maryland  it  is  also  declared,  that  the  king,  before  the  revo- 
lution, had  the  right  to  grant  lands  covered  by  navigable  waters,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  public  to  fish  and  navigate  them ;  and  that  this  right,  subject  to  the 
restriction,  passed  to  the  pro^nrietors  of  Maryland  by  the  royal  grant,  and  that  the 
right  was  then  vested  in  the  state.  Browne  v.  Kennedy,  6  Harr,  ds  JohnM.  196. 
In  Mr.  AngM9  TrtiUiw  on  (Kb  Right  of  Property  in  Tide  Watert,  c.  7,  he  baa 
shown  that  a  right  of  several  fishery  in  navigable  waters  in  front  of  their  lands^ 
may  and  does  exist  in  individuals,  by  usage,  in  several  of  the  states. 

^  Lay  ▼.  King,  6  Da^e  Rep.  72.  The  Commonwealth  v.  Shaw,  U  JSerg.  ^ 
Raule,  9. 

•  Bagott  ▼.  Orr,  2  Boe,  A  FuU.  472.  Peck  r.  Lockwood,  6  Day"*  Rep.  22.  But 
the  case  of  Bagott  v.  Orr  may  be  considered  as  shaken  by  that  of  Blundell  r. 
Catterall,  6  Bamto.  ds  AUL  268 ;  and  the  doctrine  in  Peck  t.  Lockwood  seems  to 
be  veiy  questionaUei 
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to  be  applicable  to  the  great  rivers  in  that  state ;  and  the 
owners  of  land  on  the  banks  of  such  rivers  as  the  Snsqnehan- 
nah  and  Delaware,  for  instance,  so  far  up  as  they  have  a  ca 

pacity  for  public  use  as  commercial  highways,  have  no 
*418    exclusive  right  *of  fishing  in  the  rivers  opposite  their 

respective  lands.  The  right  to  fisheries  in  such  rivers 
is  declared  to  be  vested  in  the  state,  and  open  to  all  the  world  ;^ 
and  a  similar  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  common  law  has 
been  suggested  to  exist  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  *> 

The  conclusion  on  this  subject  is,  that  a  right  of  fishery  in 
navigable  or  tide-waters,  below  high-water  mark,  is  a  com- 
mon right ;  and  if  one  or  more  individuals  set  up  an  exclusive 
right  to  a  free  or  several  fishery,  it  must  be  clearly  shown  by 
prescription  or  positive  grant.^  In  rivers  and  streams  not 
navigable  as  tide-waters,  the  owners  of  the  soil  over  which 
they  flow  have,  at  common  law,  (and  which  common  law  has 
been  generally  recognised  in  the  United  States,)  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  fishing  each  on  his  own  side,  unless  some  other 
person  can  show  a  grant  or  prescription  for  a  common  of 
piscary,  in  derogation  of  the  right  naturally  attached  to  the 
ownership  of  the  soil ;  and  such  right  is  held  subject  to  the 
public  use  of  the  water  as  a  highway,  and  to  the  free  passage 
of  fish,  and  in  subordination  to  the  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislature  for  the  general  good. 


*  Canon  y.  Blazer,  2  B%nne^$  Rep.  475.  Shrunk  t.  The  President,  Ac^  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  14  Serg.  dt  Rawle,  71. 

>>  Cates  V.  Wadlington,  1  M*  Cords  Rep.  680.  Collins  v.  Benbury,  8  IreddVs  K 
G,  Rep.  277.  In  this  last  case  it  was  declared,  that  no  general  or  ezclusiTe  right 
of  fishery  existed  in  the  navigable  waters  of  that  state,  and  a  navigable  stream 
existed  when  the  waters  were  sufficient  in  fact  to  afford  a  common  passage  for 
people  in  sea-vessels. 

«  Palmer  v.  Hicks,  6  Johruon^s  R.  188.  Rogers  y.  Jones,  1  Wenddl,  237.  Dela- 
ware A  M.  R  Road  Co.  v.  Stump,  8  Gill  dt  Johnton,  479.  But  if  an  individual 
plant  a  bed  of  oysters  in  a  bay,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  clearly  designate  and 
mark  out  the  bed  by  stakes,  it  is  not  an  interference  with  the  common  right  of  fish- 
ing in  the  bay,  but  the  person  who  planted  the  oyster  bed  so  designated,  acquired 
a  qualified  property  in  them  sufficient  to  maintain  trespass  against  any  person  who 
invaded  that  property.  Fleet  v.  Hegeman,  14  Wendell,  42.  Decker  y.  Fisher,  4 
Barb.  8,  0.  Rep,  5W.(1) 


0)  But  see  cotUra,  Brinkertioff  v.  Starklns,  11  Barb.  B»  MB. 

• 
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(3.)  Of  the  remedy  for  the  disturbance  of  these  rights. 
The  disturbance  of  a  right  of  common  of  pasture  arises  when 
a  person  who  has  no  right  interferes  by  putting  in  his  cattle, 
or  if  he  has  a  right  to  use  the  land  for  conmionable  cattle,  by 
putting  in  those  which  are  not  commonable,  or  by  surcharging 
the  common  by  putting  in  more  cattle  than  the  pasture  will 
sustain.    In  these  cases,  the  owner  of  the  soil  has  his  action 
of  trespass,  and  the  commoner  his  special  action  upon  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  both  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  owner 
of  the  right  of  common,  are  injured.    The  common  law  gave 
to  the  commoner  a  writ  of  admeasurement  of  pasture^ 
under  which  process  a  jury,  with  the  *sheriflE',  appor-    *419 
tioned  the  quantity  of  cattle  to  the  extent  of  the  ground 
and  the  number  of  proprietors.    So,  also,  if  the  commoner  be 
disseised,  either  of  the  common  of  pasture,  of  estovers  or  of 
fishery,  he  may  have,  where  statute  regulations  have  not  pre- 
vented it,  a  writ  of  n(yod  dissessin  to  reinstate  himself  in  the 
possession.    Such  injuries  are  now  generally  redressed  by  the 
more  famiUar  and  easy  remedy  of  an  action  upon  the  case  ; 
and  the  mention  of  those  old  and  obsolete  actions  in  the  first 
revision  of  the  statute  laws  of  New-York,  in  1787,*  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  statute  of  Westminster  2, 13  Ed- 
ward L,  was  literally  transcribed.    But  the  Nefw-  York  Re- 
vised  Statutes,  which  went  into  operation  in  1830,  have  abo- 
lished the  writ  of  novel  disseisin,  and  all  the  other  real 
actions ;  and  the  remedy  for  a  violation  of  these  incorporeal 
rights,  is  either  by  an  action  of  ejectment,  or  a  special  action 
on  the  case,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  right  and  injury. 
The  substitution  of  the  action  of  ejectment  for  the  possessory 
real  actions,  has  been  effected  also  by  statute  in  New-Jersey, 
and  probably  the  ancient  remedies  have  been  superseded  in 
most  of  the  states  in  the  Union  by  more  convenient  and 
familiar  actions. 

n.  Gf  easemerUs  and  aquatic  rights. 

Under  the  head  of  easements  may  be  included  all  those 
privileges  which  the  public,  or  the  owner  of  neighbouring 
lands  or  tenements  hath  in  the  lands  of  another,  and  by 


*  LawB  o/NeuhYwk^  fleas.  10.  o.  4.  aec.  6,  and  c.  50.  sea  7. 
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which  the  servient  owner,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  the  pri- 
vilege is  imposed,  is  obliged  to  snflfer,  or  not  to  do  something 
on  his  own  land,  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  or  of  the 
dominant  owner  to  whom  the  privilege  belongs.  (1)  These 
easements  are  incorporeal  rights,  and  imposed  upon  corporeal 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  pnbMc,  or  of  other  corporeal 
property ;  and  I  shall,  in  the  remainder  of  this  lecture,  treat 
at  large  of  the  various  kinds  and  modifications  of  easements 
and  of  aquatic  rights,  into  which  the  subject  may  be  subdi* 
vided. 

(1.)  Of  ways. 

This  incorporeal  hereditament  is  a  right  of  private  passage 
over  another  man's  ground.  It  may  arise  either  by  grant  of 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  or  by  prescription,  which  supposes  a 
grant,  or  from  necessity.*  (2)  If  it  be  a  freehold  right,  it  must 
be  created  by  deed,  though  it  be  only  an  easement  upon  the 
land  of  another,  and  not  an  interest  in  the  land  itself.^  A 
right  of  way  ex  vi  termini  imports  a  right  of  passing  in  a  par- 
ticular line,  and  not  the  right  to  vary  it  at  pleasure,  and  go 
in  different  directions.  This  would  be  an  inconvenience  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  charged  with  the  easement,  and  an 
abuse  of  the  right®  It  is  likewise  a  principle  of  law, 
*420  that  nothing  passes  as  incident  to  the  grant  of  an 
easement,  but  what  is  requisite  to  the  fair  enjoyment 
of  the  privilege.* 


*  1  Rol,  ul6r.'891.  tit  C^Miin  private,  10.  A  rig^t  of  way,  public  or  private, 
is  held  to  be  an  iooorporeal  hereditament  NelBoo,  J^  12  WendsU,  98.  Uohmm, 
J.,  1  Black/.  JncL  R,  45.  Cowen,  J.,  20  Wendell,  99.  Mr.  J.  Cowen  flays,  a  public 
way,  if  not  a  hereditament  in  every  Benae,  is  certainly  a  quati  hereditament 

^  Hewline  v.  Shippam,  5  Bamio,  <t  Cfreu.  221. 

•  Jones  V.  Percival,  6  Pick,  Rep,  485. 

^  Lyman  v.  Arnold,  5  Maum,  195.    These  prescriptive  rights  are  ^rieti  JurU 


(1)  In  Wolf  r.  Frost,  4  San^»  Ch,  Rep.  72,  the  general  nature  of  easements  and  Uoeosea  was 
ocmaidered,  and  their  peculiarities  defined.  An  easement  Is  a  prirllege  without  profit,  wlileh 
the  owner  of  one  nelghboorlDg  tenement  has  of  another,  in  respect  of  their  sereral  tenements, 
by  presoription  or  by  grant    Bee  poet,  p.  487,  note  (1). 

A  license  is  an  authority  to  do  a  paiticolar  act  or  series  of  acts  upon  another^  land,  without 
poeses^ug  any  estate  therein. 

(9)  A  prescriptire  right  of  way  through  woodland  or  unlndosed  land,  cannot  be  aoquired  by 
merely  passing  over  such  lands,  without  any  toorking  or  other  act  to  designate  the  way.  Watt 
V.  Thrapp,  8  Biek,  A 18A.   Gibson  v.  Durham,  8  Bich,  A  86. 
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If  it  be  a  right  of  way  in  gross,  or  a  mere  personal  right,  it 
cannot  be  assigned  to  anj  other  person,  nor  transmitted  by 
descent.  It  dies  with  the  person,  and  it  is  so  exclusively  per- 
sonal, that  the  owner  of  the  right  cannot  take  another  person 
in  company  with  him.*  But  when  a  right  of  way  is  append- 
ant or  annexed  to  an  estate,  it  may  pass  by  assignment  when 
the  land  is  sold  to  which  it  was  appurtenant.  Thus,  in  the 
case  stated  in  Staples  v.  Reydon^  if  one  be  seised  of  lot  A. 
and  lot  B.,  and  he  used  a  way  from  lot  A.  over  lot  B.,  to  mill, 
or  to  a  river,  and  he  sells  lot  A.,  with  all  ways  and  easements, 
the  grantee  shall  have  the  same  privilege  of  passing  over  lot 
B.  that  the  grantor  had. 

A  right  of  way  may  arise  from  necessity  in  several  re- 
spects. (1)  Thus,  if  a  man  sells  land  to  another  which  is 
wholly  surrounded  by  his  own  land,  in  this  case  the  purcha- 
ser is  entitled  to  a  right  of  way  over  the  other's  ground  to 
arrive  at  his  own  land.  The  way  is  a  necessary  incident  to 
the  grant,  and  without  which  the  grant  would  be  useless.*'  (2) 
This  principle  Was  carried  so  far,  in  a  modern  case,<^  as  to  be 
applied  to  a  trustee  selling  land  he  held  in  trust,  and  to  which 
there  was  no  access  but  over  the  trustee's  own  land.    The 


A  right  of  way  for  one  purpose  does  not  necessarily  indade  a  rig^ht  of  way  for 
another  purpose.  The  extent  of  the  right  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances. 
Ballard  y.  Dyson,  1  Taunton^  279.    Cowlin  v.  Higginson,  4  if.  ct  W.  246.    . 

•  FkruiKt  Law,  17.  81.     Year  Booh,  7.  H.  4.  86.  B. 

^  6  Mod.  Rep,  8.  2  Lord  Raym,  922.  Newmarch  t.  Brandlings,  8  Swaneton, 
99.  S.  0. 

•  FineKn  Law,  68.  Clarke  r.  Cogge,  Cro.  Jac.  170.  Oldfield's  Case,  Noy'i 
Rep,  128.  TumbuU  y.  Biyers,  8  M'Cord^e  Rep.  181.  Holmes  y.  Seely,  19  Wen- 
dell, 507.  Nichols  y.  Luce,  24  Pick,  R,  104.  All  the  authorities  support  the 
doctrine,  says  Mr.  Woolrych,  in  hb  full  and  accurate  TreaiUe  on  the  Law  of  Ways, 
21,  that  in  the  case  of  a  grant  of  land  without  a  reseryation  of  any  way,  a  way  of 
necessity  will  pass  as  incident  to  the  grant. 

'  Howton  y.  Frearson,  8  Term  Rep,  60. 


a)  Fheysey  y.  Vlcar^,  16  JfaM.  AW.R.96/L 

(2)  A  right  of  way  appurtenant  to  land  attaches  to  every  part  of  It,  though  it  may  go  into  the 
poneaslon  of  eeyenl  penooa.  Each  owner  will  be  entitled  to  a  way.  Underwood  r.  Oamey,  1 
OuOi,  ( JfoM.)  R,  885.    Lansing  y.  Wiswall,  6  l>en*€^t  R.  21& 

But  a  right  of  way  by  aeceaalty  ia  terminated  with  the  neoenlty.  1  Barb,  Ch,  S.  854.  Fieroe 
y.  Selleok,  18  6bn«.  B,  881.  The  doctrine  of  the  latter  case  relative  to  ways  appurtenant  la  per- 
haps not  wholly  consistent  with  that  of  the  cases,  eupra. 

If  a  piece  of  land  be  sold  for  a  Q)eciao  pnipoBe,  without  reseryation,  the  yendor  cannot  have  a 
way  by  necessity  inoooslsient  with  the  object  of  the  pnrchase;  thus,  he  may  not  bridge  a  canal, 
when  the  land  was  sold  for  the  oonstnictlon  of  a  canaL    Seely  v.  Bishop,  19  Conn.  R.  198. 

Vol.  in.  33 
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right  of  waj  in  that  case  passed  of  necessity  as  incidental  to 
the  grant ;  for  though  he  conveyed  in  the  character  of  trustee, 
it  could  not  be  intended  that  he  meant  to  make  a  void  grant, 
and  every  deed  must  be  taken  most  strongly  against  the  gran- 
tor. Lord  Kenyon  said  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  that 
from  the  ordinary  case  where  a  man  granted  a  close  surround- 
ed by  his  own  land.  The  general  rule  is,  that  when 
*421  the  use  of  *a  thing  is  granted,  every  thing  is  granted 
by  which  the  grantee  may  have  and  enjoy  such  use.^ 
If  one  man  gives  another  a  license  to  lay  pipes  of  lead  in  his 
land  to  convey  water  to  a  cistern,  he  may  enter  on  the  land 
and  dig  therein  to  mend  the  pipes.^  *  So,  if  a  person  has  a 
shop  on  another's  soil  by  permission,  he  has  a  right  of  ingress 
and  egress  as  to  the  soil  between  the  highway  and  the  shop. 
The  right  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  tenement <^ 


»  Co,  Liu.  56. 

^  Twytden,  J.,  in  Pomfret  v.  Ricroft»  1  Sound,  Rep,  821. 

«  Doty  Y.  OorhaiD,  6  Pickerififf,  487.  Id  Cfaambera  y.  Furrj,  1  Teaieg*  Rep. 
167,  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  PeuDsylyania  beld,  that  the  owner  of  a  feny  over  a 
navigable  stream  had  no  right  to  land,  or  receive  freight  on  the  adjoining  bankB^ 
even  though  the  landing  place  was  a  public  highway,  without  the  owner^s  consent 
The  dedication  of  ground  for  tbe  purpose  of  a  public  road,  was  said  to  give  no 
right  to  use  it  for  tbe  other  purpose.  This  doctrine  was  afterwards  referred  to, 
recognised  and  adopted  by  the  same  court,  in  Cooper  v.  Smith,  9  Serff,  4s  RawU, 
26.  Tbe  same  principle  is  to  be  found  in  Saville,  11.  pi.  29,  where  it  is  said,  that 
in  every  ferry  the  land  on  both  sides  the  water  ought  to  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  ferry,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  land  on  the  other  side.  But  this  strict  and 
severe  rule  is  somewhat  relaxed  in  England;  and  in  Peter  v.  Kendal,  6  Banw,  A 
Cre$t.  708,  the  K  B.  denied  the  justness  of  the  conclusion  in  Saville,  and  held,  that 
the  owner  of  a  feny  need  not  have  the  property  in  the  soil  on  either  side.  It  was 
sufficient  that  the  landing  place  was  a  public  highway.  It  was  a  right  incident  to 
the  ferry,  to  use  such  a  landing  place  for  the  purposes  of  a  ferry.  This  is  the  most 
reasonable  conclusion  upon  the  right  tb  the  use  of  a  public  highway  to  which  a 
ferry  is  connected. 

In  Allen  v.  Famsworth,  6  Yergei't  Tenn,  Rep,  189,  it  was  held,  that  the  state, 
by  virtue  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  might  establish  ferries  wherever  the 
legislature  should  deem  them  necessary  for  the  public  easement,  without  any  re* 
gard  to  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  on  making  just  compensation.  But  in  point  of 
fact  all  the  statutes  authorized  the  grant  of  the  franchise  by  way  of  preference  to 
the  owners  of  tbe  land  on  each  bank  of  the  river  where  the  ferry  was  established. 
So,  by  statute  in  New- York,  the  owner  of  the  laud  through  whidi  the  highway  ad- 
joining to  the  ferry  runs,  is  first  entitled  to  tbe  license  for  keeping  a  ferry.  N,  T.  R. 
S.  8d  edit  vol.  i  642.  By  tbe  Tennessee  act  of  1807,  c  26,  tbe  owner  of  the  soil 
on  each  side  of  the  river  ia,  in  exclusion  of  all  others,  entitled  to  the  feny.    With- 
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The  maxim  is,  that  quamdo  dliquis  atiquid  concedit^  conoedere 
videtur^  et  idy  sine  qybo  res  utinon  potest. 

If  a  man  hath  several  distinct  parcels  of  inclosed  land,  and 
he  sells  all  but  one  snrrounded  by  the  others,  and  to  which 
he  has  no  way  or  passage  except  over  one  of  the  lots  he  has 
sold,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  he  be  entitled  to 
a  right  of  way  against  his  own  deed,  when  he  has  been  so 
improvident  as  to  reserve  none.  It  is  said,  in  ^Clarke 
*v.  Gogge^^  that  the  law  reserves  to  him  a  right  of  *422 
way  in  such  case  from  necessity.  But  the  position  in 
that  case  seems  to  have  been  contrary  to  the  doctrine  in  the 


out  statute  provision  he  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  righti  and  because  he  is  owner,  enti- 
tled to  keep  it.  Nashville  Bridge  Company  y.  Shelby,  10  Yerger'i  Rep.  280.  The 
case  of  Pipkio  t.  Wynne,  2  Dev,  N.  C,  Rep.  408,  recognises  the  same  general  right 
of  the  sovereign,  but  holds  that  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  land  is  enUtled  to  the 
preference,  and  if  he  refuses  to  exercise  the  franchise,  it  may  be  granted  to  another, 
on  making  eompen$ation  to  the  owner  of  the  fee  for  the  use  of  the  soil,  and  this 
must  be  doue,  although  there  be  a  public  highway  leading  to  the  river  on  both 
sideSb  This  decision,  like  those  in  Pennsylvania,  construes  more  strictly  than  the 
late  Eoglish  case,  the  easement  of  a  public  highway  leading  to  the  river.  The  law 
in  Kentucky  in  respect  to  ferries  is,  that  the  owner  of  land  on  the  River  Ohio  is 
alone  entitled  to  be  the  grantee  of  a  ferry  across  it.  It  is  a  franchise  iuddent  to 
the  land,  and  is  valuable  property.  But  no  ferry  is  to  be  granted  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  one  previously  established,  uoless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  granting 
power,  the  public  interest  shall  require  it,  and  the  abuse  of  that  discretion  is  sub- 
ject to  judicial  controL  Carter  v.  Kalfus^  6  Dana^s  Rep,  48.  Though  a  ferry 
franchise  be  a  statutory  incident  to  land,  yet  the  beneficial  interest  may  be  traus- 
ferred  to  another,  and  entitle  him  to  the  profits.  Kennedy  v.  Covington,  8  Datia, 
59.  The  statute  provision  in  some  of  the  western  states  is,  that  no  person  shaU 
keep  a  ferry  so  as  to  demand  and  receive  pay,  without  a  license,  to  be  granted  and 
regulated  by  the  county  courts.    Revised  Staiutes  of  Misaouri,  1885. 

It  was  declared,  in  Bowman  A  Burnley  v.  Watken,  2  M*Lean*9  Rip,  376,  that 
the  right  to  a  ferry  attaches  to  the  riparian  proprietor,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  from 
him  without  compensation.    The  riparian  owner  on  a  navigable  river  may  convey 

the  soil,  excepting  the  righl  of  ferriage.  This  right  of  ferriage  becomes  an  incorpo- 
real hereditament^  and  may  be  granted  the  same  as  a  rent»  and  the  grantee  will 
have  a  right  to  use  the  soil  for  ferryways,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  By  the  laws 
of  Indiana  this  ferry-right  is  assignable.  It  is  real  estate,  and  descends  to  the  heirs, 
and  is  subject  to  dower  and  the  other  incidents  of  real  property;  and  in  IIliooi%. 

ferries  are  declared  to  be  publieijuris^  and  can  be  granted  by  the  sovereign  power, 

and  riparian  possessors  are  not  thereby  entitled  to  the  ferry  franchise.    Mills  v. 

County  Comm.  2  ScammotC*  Rep.  58.  (1) 
*  Oro,  Joe.  110. 


(1)  In  YoQDg  V.  Harrison,  6  Geo.  B*  180,  it  Is  held  tliat  the  riparian  owner  has  not,  as  a  mat< 
ter  of  right,  the  priTflege  of  keeping  a  ferry.   It  ean  only  arise  from  a  grant,  aetnal  or  Implied. 
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prior  case  of  Dell  v.  Babtkorp^^  where  it  was  held,  that  if  a 
man  had  a  close,  and  a  wood  adjoining  it,  and  time  out  of 
mind  a  way  had  been  used  over  the  close  to  the  wood,  and 
he  then  sells  the  close  to  one  man,  and  the  wood  to  another, 
the  grantee  of  the  wood  has  no  right  of  way  over  the  close, 
for  the  grantor  had  excluded  himself,  as  he  had  sold  the  close 
without  reserving  such  a  right;  and  as  he  had  lost  his  right, 
he  could  not  ^communicate  any  to  the  grantee  of  the  wood. 
But  in  this  last  case,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  go 
over  the  close  in  question  to  the  wood,  and  there  might  have 
been  another  way  to  it ;  and  the  weight  of  authority  is,  that 
the  grantor  has  a  right  of  way  to  his  remaining  land,  in  case 
of  necessity,  when  he  cannot  otherwise  approach  his  land. 
The  law  presumes  a  right  of  way  reserved,  or  rather  gives  a 
new  way,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  new  right 
of  way  ceases  with  the  necessity  for  it.^  This  principle  of 
law  has  been  for  a  long  time  recognised.  Thus,  in  Packer  y, 
TFi?Z«^^,«  decided  in  the  Upper  Bench,  under  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  A.  had  three  parcels  of  land,  and  there  was  a 
private  way  out  of  the  first  parcel  to  the  second,  and  out  of 
the  two  first  parcels  to  the  third.  B.  purchased  all  these 
parcels,  and  then  sold  the  two  first  to  0.  There  was  no  way 
to  the  land  not  sold,  but  through  the  other  two  parcels ;  and 
the  court  adjudged,  that  the  way  continued  from  necessity, 
and  that  the  party  was  not  liable  in  trespass  for  using  it.  So, 
also,  in  Dutton  v.  Tayler^^  A.  owned  two  closes,  B.  and  C, 

and  there  was  no  passage  to  close  B.  but  through  close 
*4:23    C,  *and  he  sold  close  C,  and  it  was  held,  upon  plea 

and  demurrer,  that  the  right  of  way  still  existed  from 
necessity,  and  that  it  was  not  for  the  public  good  that  the 
close  B.  should  be  left  uncultivated.  This  last  case  is  supposed 
to  bo  binding ;  and  Lord  Kenyon  said,  in  HowUm  v.  Frearson^^ 
that  he  was  prepared  to  submit  to  the  express  authority  of  it, 
though  his  reason  was  not  convinced,  and  he  thought  there 
were  great  difiiculties  in  the  question. 


*  CVo.  jB7fa.  800. 

^  Holmes  v.  Goriog  A  EI1iot»  2  Bing,  Rep,  76.    9  Moore^  166.  S.  0.    Collios  t. 
Prentice,  16  Conn,  K  89. 
«  2  Sid.  Rep.  Z9, 

*  2  Lutuf.  Rep.  1487.  •  8  Term  Rep.  60. 
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Bnt  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Dutton  v.  Tayler  received 
confirmation  in  BucTchy  v.  Coles^^  where  it  was  decided,  that 
if  a  person  owned  close  A.,  and  a  passage  of  necessity  to  it 
over  close  B.,  and  he  purchased  close  B.,  and  thereby  united 
in  himself  the  title  to  both  closes,  yet  if  he  afterwards  sold 
close  B.  to  one  peraon,  without  any  reservation,  and  then 
close  A.  to  another  person,  the  purchaser  of  close  A.  has  a  • 
right  of  way  over  close  B.  This  case  seems  to  put  an  end  to 
all  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  a  right  of  way  from  neces- 
sity, even  over  the  land  which  the  claimant  of  the  way  had 
previously  sold. 

If  a  right  of  way  be  from  close  A.  to  close  B.,  and  both 
closes  be  united  in  the  same  person,  the  right  of  way,  as  well 
as  all  other  subordinate  rights  and  easements, is  extinguished 
by  the  unity  of  possession.^    But  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  right  of  way  existing  from  necessity,  and  one  merely 
by  way  of  easement  or  convenience.    The  former  is  not  ex- 
tinguished by  the  unity  of  possession,  as  a  right  of  way  to  a 
church  or  market,  or  a  right  to  a  gutter  carried  through  an 
adjoining  tenement,  or  to  a  water  course  running  over  the 
adjoining  lands. ^^    Sergeant  Williams^  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
right  of  way,  when  claimed  by  necessity,  is  founded 
entirely  *upon  grant,  and  derives  its  force  and  origin    *424: 
from  it.    It  is  either  created  by  express  words,  or  it  is 
created  by  operation  of  law,  as  incident  to  the  grant ;  so  that, 
in  both  cases,  the  grant  is  tie  foundation  to  the  title.    If  this 
be  a  sound  consti'uction  of  the  rule,  then  it  follows,  that,  in 
the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  the  right  of  the  grantor  to  a  way 
over  the  land  he  has  sold,  to  his  remaining  land,  must  be 
founded  upon  an  implied  restriction,  incidentto  the  grant,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  supposed  the  grantor  meant  to  deprive  him- 
self of  all  use  of  his  remaining  land.    This  would  be  placing 
the  right  upon  a  reasonable  foundation,  and  one  consistent 
with  the  general  principles  of  law.® 


»  5  Taunt.  Rep,  811. 

k  Whalley  y.  Thompson,  1  Bob.  <k  PulL  871. 

«  Popham,  J.,  ID  Jordan  v.  Atvood,  Oven'i  Hep,  121.    Shnry  y.  Piggott,  8 
StUst.  889.     Oruis^t  Dig.  tit  WayB,  28,  24.     Note  to  1  Bo9,  is  Pull,  8*74. 

*  Note  6  to  1  SauruL  Rep,  828. 

•  In  Cooper  y.  Maupb,  6  Mutouri  R.  624,  the  Goart»  after  much  ducoBsioD  and 
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There  is  a  temporary  right  of  way  over  the  adjoining  land, 
if  the  highway  be  out  of  repair,  or  be  otherwise  impassable, 
as  by  a  flood.  But  this  right  of  going  upon  the  adjoining 
land  applies  to  public  and  not  to  private  ways.*  A  person 
having  a  right  to  a  private  way  over  another's  land,  has  no 
right  to  go  upon  the  adjoining  land,  even  though  the  private 
,way  be  impassable  or  founderous,  by  being  overflowed  by  a 
river.  (1)  The  reason  given  is,  that  the  owner  of  the  way 
may  be  bound  to  repair,  and  the  impassable  state  of  the  pri- 
vate way  may  be  owing  to  his  own  neglect ;  but  if  public 
roads  become  impassable,  it  is  for  the  general  good  that  the 
people  should  be  entitled  to  pass  in  another  direction.  There 
may  be  a  distinction  between  a  private  way  arising  from 
necessity,  and  a  private  way  founded  on  grant  or  prescrip- 
tion ;  and  such  a  distinction  was  alluded  to  by  one  of  the 
judges  in  Taylor  v.  Whitehead.  If  a  person  be  obliged,  of 
necessity,  to  go  over  another's  farm  to  arrive  at  the  land 
which  the  other  sold  him,  and  the  private  way  assigned  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood  or  otherwise,  he  may  of  right  cross  the  farm 
on  another  line,  and  he  is  not  obliged,  at  his  peril,  to  keep 
such  a  road  of  necessity  in  repair.  By  selling  land 
*425  surrounded  *with  his  own,  the  grantor  has  bound  him- 
self to  furnish  the  purchaser  a  reasonable  passage  to  it. 


criticiam  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  two  preceding  pages,  coocluded  that  a  right 
of  way  from  neeeuiiy  does  not  exist  from  one  part  of  the  claimant's  land  to  another 
part  of  the  same  contiguous  tract,  over  the  land  of  another.  The  question  must 
depend  upon  circumstances.  No  douht  it  must  be  a  case  of  necessity,  and  not  of 
convenience  merely ;  and  when  that  necessity  does  exist,  and  there  be  no  accees  to 
the  claimant's  land  without  a  way  over  another's  land,  that  right  of  way  must  exist, 
to  be  used,  of  course,  with  the  least  inconvenience  or  detriment  to  the  other's  land. 
The  English  cases  referred  to  appear  to  me  to  dedare  a  rule  sound  in  reason  and 
in  law. 

«  Taylor  v.  Whitehead,  Di>ug,  Rep,  745.     TT.  /emtff,  296.    Henn's  Case,  8  SalJc 
182.  pi  4.    2  Blaektt,  Com,  86. 


(1)  Williams  v.  Safford,  7  Barb,  &  C,  Sep,  809.  It  is  said  that  a  private  way  by  grant,  and  a 
private  way  «a  nscettttaie,  after  the  latter  has  been  selected,  stand  on  the  same  fooling.  And 
the  owner  of  a  private  way  has  no  right  to  cat  ditches  to  repair.    Oapen  v.  McKee,  1  Strob. 

When  the  owner  of  land,  over  which  there  is  a  prescriptive  right  of  way,  closes  sach  way  and 
opens  a  new  one,  which  is  baed  for  leas  than  twenty  yean,  he  can  not  dose  the  new  way,  with* 
oat  restoring  the  old  one.    Hamilton  v.  White,  1  Seldsn,  9. 

A  grantor  of  land  may  create  a  right  of  way  in  his  own  flivoar,  by  reservation  or  exception, 
either  in  gross  or  annexed  to  his  land.    Bowen  v.  Conner,  6  Outhing  R.  188. 
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The  right  of  way,  as  to  a  foot  or  tow-path  along  the  banks 
of  navigable  riyera,  has  been  a  subject  of  great  discussion, 
and  of  much  regulation  in  the  laws  of  different  nations. 

In  the  civil  law,  the  banks  of  public  rivers  and  the  sea- 
shore were  held  to  be  public  JRipa/rwm  uhub  pubUcua  est ; 
liUarum  quogue  tcsiis  jptMicus  est  jure  gentium.*-  The  law  of 
nations  was  here  used  for  natural  right,  and  not  international 
law,  in  the  modem  sense  of  it ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian,  that  all  persons  have  the  same  liberty  to 
bring  their  vessels  to  land,  and  to  fasten  ropes  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  as  they  have  to  navigate  the  river  itself.  These  lib- 
eral doctrines  of  the  Boman  law  have  been  introduced  into 
the  jurisprudence  of  those  nations  of  Europe  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  civil,  and  made  it  essentially  their  municipal  law. 
Thus,  in  Spain,  the  sea-shore  is  conmion  to  the  public ;  and 
any  one  may  fish,  and  erect  a  cottage  for  shelter.  The  banks 
of  navigable  rivers  may  also  be  used  to  assist  navigation.  ^ 
In  the  French  law,  navigable  or  floatable  rivers,  as  they  are 
termed,  have  always  been  regarded  as  dependencies  of  the 
public  domain,  and  the  lands  on  each  side  subject  to  the  ser- 
vitude or  burthen  of  towing-paths  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic.<^ 

The  English  law  was  anciently  the  same  as  the  Bo- 
man *law,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  authority  of    *426 
Bracton,**  who  cites  the  words  of  the  civil  law,  declar- 
ing the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  to  be  as  much  for  public 
use  as  the  rivers  themselves.    So,  Lord  Holt  held,®  that  every 


■  InsL  2. 1.  4,  6.  The  bank  of  a  river  is  that  which  contains  the  water  in  its 
otmost  height.  Ripa  ea  ptUatur  esse,  qwjs  pUnissimumJtumen  eorUinet,  Dig,  48. 
»ia.8. 1. 

^  Institutes  of  (he  Civil  Law  of  Spain,  hj  ]>octon  Asso  and  Manuel,  b.  2.  tit.  1. 
This  is  also  the  law  in  Louisiana ;  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  though  they  are  the 
property  of  those  who  possess  the  adjacent  lands,  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the 
public  use  so  far  that  vessels  may  make  fast  to  the  shore  and  to  the  trees  planted 
there,  and  they  may  be  unloaded  and  the  goods  deposited,  and  nets  dried  there. 
So,  any  persons  may  build  cabins  on  the  sea-shore  for  shelter,  and  fish  from  the 
shore,  and  moor  ships^  and  dry  nets  there.  Civil  Code,  art  448.  446.  Hanson  v. 
City  Conneil  of  Ijiiayette,  18  LouU.  R.  295. 

•  Ferrier*s  Inst.  2. 1.  4^  5,  and  note,  t6tdL    Code  Napoleon,  Nos.  588.  660. 
^  Lib.  I.  c.  12.  sec  6. 

•  1  Lord  Raym.  726.    6  Mod  Rep,  168. 
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man,  of  common  right^  was  justified  in  going  with  horses  on 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  for  towing.    But  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  in  his  treatise  De  Jure  M(m%B^  and  in  which  he  has  ex- 
hausted the  learning  concerning  public  property  in  the  sea 
and  rivers,  and  collected  all  the  law  on  the  subject,  concluded 
that  individuals  had  a  right  to  a  tow-path,  for  towing  vessels 
up  and  down  rivers,  en  Tnakmg  a  reasonable  cornpensation  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  for  the   damage.^    This  condition, 
which  he  annexes  to  the  privilege,  shows,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  no  such  common  right  in  the  English  law,  inasmuch 
as  it  depended  on  private  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the 
soil.    The  point  remained  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  until 
the  case  of  Ball  v.  nerlert^  in  1789,  *»  brought  the  whole  doc- 
trine into  discussion.    The  case  was  respecting  a  ckim  to 
tow  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ouze,  in  Norfolkshire,  with  men 
and  horses,  whenever  it  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  doing  as  little  damage  as  possible.    It  was  admit- 
ted that  the  Ouze  was  a  navigable  river,  where  the  tide  ebbed 
and  flowed.    The  question  was,  whether,  at  common  law,  the 
public  had  a  right  to  tow  yessels  on  the  banks  of  either  side 
of  a  navigable  river ;  and  it  was  investigated  and  argued  with 
great  ability.    All  the  cases  bearing  on  the  question  were 
collected  and  reviewed,  and  the  court  concluded  that  there 
was  not,  and  never  had  been,  any  right  at  common  law,  for 
the  public  to  tow  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  The  claim 
^     was  directly  contrary  to  common  experience ;  and  it 
*427    was  observed  by  Lord  Kenyon,  that  the  navigators  *on 
the  Tliames  were  frequently  obliged,  at  several  places, 
to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  with  great  in- 
convenience and  delay,  because  they  had  no  such  general 
right    It  was  admitted,  that  on  many  navigable  rivers,  there 
was  a  custom  to  tow  on  the  banks ;  but  the  privilege  in  those  < 
cases  rested  on  the  special  custom,  and  not  on  any  common 
law  right.    The  statutes  which  have  given  a  right  of  towing 
on  parts  of  the  Severn,  Trent  and  Thames,  are  evidence  that 
no  such  general  right  before  existed.<^ 


»  Harg,  L,  T.  86,  86,  87.  ^  8  Term  Rep.  258. 

'^  In  New-York  it  has  beeo  adjadged,  after  a  yery  able  and  thorough  examtDa- 
tioD  of  the  qnestioD,  that  the  public  have  uot  the  right  to  use  and  occupy  the  soil 
of  ao  individual  adjoioiug  navigable  waters,  as  a  public  landing  and  place  of  de- 
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(2.)  Of  ripwriom  rights. 

It  is  a  settled  principle  in  the  English  law,  that  the  right  of 
soil  of  owners  of  land  bounded  by  the  sea,  or  on  navigable 
rivers,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  extends  to  high-water 
mark ;  and  the  shore  below  common,  but  not  extraordinary 
high-water  mark,  belongs  to  the  state  as  trustee  for  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  in  England  the  crown,  and  in  this  country  the  people, 
have  the  absolute  proprietary  interest  in  the  same,  though  it 
may,  by  grant  or  prescription,  become  private  property. 
The  public  have  at  common  law  a  right  to  navigate  over 
every  part  of  a  common  navigable  river,  and  on  the  large 
lakes ;  and  in  England  even  the  crown  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  channels  of  public  navigable  rivers.  (1)  They 
are  public  highways  at  common  law.  The  sovereign  is  trustee 
for  the  public,  and  the  use  of  navigable  waters  is  inalienable. 
But  the  shores  of  navigable  waters,  and  the  soil  under  them, 
belong  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  situated  as  sovereign.*  (2) 
The  right  of  sovereignty  in  public  rivers  above  the  flow  of  the 
tide  is  the  same  as  in  tide  waters ;  they  ktqjvHs  pubUcij  ex- 
cept that  the  proprietors  adjoining  such  rivers  own  the  soil, 
adJUum  aqucB^    But  grants  of  land,  bounded  on  rivers,  or 


podt  of  property  in  its  transit,  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  aliJiough  snch  neer 
has  been  continaed  upwards  of  twenty  years  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner. 
PearsaU  t.  Post,  SO  WmdeU,  111.  S.  G.  22  Wendell,  426.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  held,  in  Missouri,  that  navigators  and  fishermen  are  entitled  to  the  temporary 
use  of  the  bonks  of  the  navigable  rivers  in  that  state,  though  owned  by  private  in- 
dividnals,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  and  repairing  their  vessels,  and  exposing  their 
sails  and  merchandise.  But  this  use  is  only  for  transient  purposes,  and  under  re- 
strictions.   OTallon  v.  Daggett,  4  Miseouri  Rep,  848. 

«  Poliard  V.  Hagan,  8  Houtar^e  U,  8,  Hep.  212. 

^  Hale,  Be  Jure  Marie,  c.  4,  6,  6.  Rex  v.  Smith,  Doug.  426.  Williams  v.  Wil- 
cox, I  Wilhnore  db  Hodgee,  4*77.  La  Plaisance  Bay  Harbour  t.  City  of  Monroe,  1 
Walker  Mieh.  Ch.  B.  166.  Lauieiana  0ml  Code,  art  442,  448,  444.  In  Con- 
necticut, it  was  held,  in  the  case  of  East-Haven  t.  Hemingway,  7  Oonn.  Rep,  186, 
that  the  owners  of  land  adjoining  a  navigable  river,  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the 


(1)  If  a  veuel  cannot  reach  her  destination  in  a  single  tide,  ahe  may  remain  aground  between 
high  and  low  tide  daring  the  ebb.  Bnt  a  vessel  will  not  be  Jostifled  in  unnecessarily  mnning 
upon  oysters  deposited  In  the  bod  of  the  stream.  The  Mayor,  Ac  r.  Brooke,  T  Ad,  db  El. 
N.  S.  889. 

(2)  See  Howard  v.  Ingersoll,  14  Bine,  B.  881,  where  the  legal  extent  of  banks  or  shores  of 
navigable  rivers  is  examined.  **BM<ih^  is  synonymous  with  shore.  Littlefleld  t.  LIttlefleld, 
23  Jfaine  R.  180.  Another  case  makes  a  distinction  between  **  Bnnk  "  and  **  Shore,^  McCol- 
longh  V.  Wainwright,  14  Penn,  SL  R,  171. 
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upon  the  margins  of  the  same,  or  along  the  same,  above  tide- 
water, carry  the  exclusive  right  and  title  of  the  grantee  to  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  unless  the  terms  of  the  grant  clearly  de- 
note the  intention  to  stop  at  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  river ; 
and  the  public,  in  cases  where  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats 
and  rafts,  have  an  easement  therein,  or  a  right  of  passage, 
subject  to  the  ju9  publicum  as  a  public  highway.*  (1)     The 


soil  between  high  and  low^water  mark,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  wharves  and 
stores.  Bat  see  tn/ro,  482,  note,  cases  eontrat  and  the  case  of  Chapman  y.  Kim- 
ball, 9  Conn.  Rep.  88,  also  recognised  the  English  rule ;  and  it  is  there  held,  that 
the  riparian  proprietor  on  a  navigable  river  or  arm  of  the  sea,  is  not  entitled  to  the 
seaweed  which  grows  and  accumulates  on  the  bed  below  low-water  mark.  It  be- 
longs to  the  public.  In  the  case  of  the  Canal  Appraisers  v.  The  People,  17  Wen- 
dell^ 671,  Chancellor  Walworth  stated  the  true  rule  of  the  common  law  to  be,  that 
grants  embracing  within  their  bounds  rivers  and  Ureanu  above  iide^wUer,  convey 
not  onlj  the  banks,  but  the  beds  of  the  rivers  or  streams,  and  the  islands  therein, 
unless  clearly,  by  the  grant  itself  excluded  from  it  But  the  right  of  the  grantee 
to  the  rivers  or  streams  above  tide- water,  if  they  be  navigable,  is  not  absolute,  but 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  public  to  use  the  waters  as  a  highway,  for  the  passage  of 
boats,  <&c.  The  common  law  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  lavge  navigable 
lakeSk  nor  to  rivers  constituting  the  boundaries  between  New- York  and  other 
states.  In  the  state  of  New-Tork,  by  stotute,  N.  Y,  IL  S,  8d  edit  vol  i.  78,  79,  it 
is  declared,  that  whenever  two  counties  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  river 
or  creek,  the  middle  of  the  channel  is  the  division  line ;  and  if  the  boundary  line 
crosses  an  island,  the  whole  of  it  is  deemed  to  be  within  the  county  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  lies ;  and  the  officers  of  the  counties  bordering  on  Seneca  Uce, 
and  of  the  counties  of  Elings,  Richmond  and  New- York,  on  the  waters  in  Ki^gs 
and  Richmond,  south  of  New-York,  have  concurrenti  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  process. 

«  ffale,  De  Jure  Marie,  6.  9.  22.  86.  PaUner  v.  Mulligan,  8  Oainiee  R.  818. 
The  River  Baune,  Daviei  Rep,  152. 165.  167.  Deerfield  v.  Arms»  17  Pick,  41. 
Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  v.  Elempehall,  26  WendeWe  R,  404.  Child  v. 
Starr,  4  ffilFe  i\r.  Y,  Rep.  869.  878.  Adams  v.  Pease,  2  Conn.  R.  481.  Esson  v. 
M*Master,  JTerr^j  N,  P.  Rep.  601.  Bowman  A  Bomley  v.  Watken,  2  M'Lean'e  R, 
876.  [Walton  v.  Tilt,  15  Barb.  R,  216.]  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  held,  that  tiie 
owners  of  land  on  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  have  a  right  to  the  land 
between  high  and  low-water  mark,  subject  to  the  public  easement^  or  right  to 
pass  over  it  when  covered  by  the  water.  Ball  v.  Slack,  2  Wharton,  508.  The 
riparian  proprietor  also  owns  the  land  in  the  river  Ohio,  between  high  and  low* 
water  mark.  Lessee  of  M'CuUoch  v.  Aten,  2  Ohio  R.  807.  Lessee  of  Blanchard 
V.  Porter,  11  Ohio  R.  188.  By  compact  between  Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey, 
the  river  Delaware  remains  a  common  highway,  equally  free  and  open  to  both 
states,  but  each  state  reserves  the  right  of  regulating  the  fisheries  on  the  Dela- 


(1)  If  a  riparian  proprietor  diverts  the  water  of  a  mnning  stream  into  his  own  land,  so  as  to 
leave  insufficient  for  navigation  in  the  natural  channel,  the  pnbUc  may  navigate  the  new  chan* 
neL    Dwinel  ▼.  Barnard,  88  Maine  B.  664. 
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proprietors  of  the  adjoining  banks  have  a  right  to  use  the 
land  and  water  of  the  river,  as  regards  the  public,  in  any  way 


ware  anoezed  to  their  respective  shores^  and  each  state  exercises  coDcurreot  juris- 
diction  on  the  waters  of  the  river.     So,  by  compact,  the  boundary  line  between 
New-Tork  and  New-Jersey,  on  the  Hudson  river,  is  the  middle  of  the  river, 
but  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  bays,  but  not 
reaching  to  the  wharves  and  improvements  on  the  Jersey  shore,  is  in  New- York. 
So,  New-Jersey  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  the  sound  between 
Staten  Island  and  New- Jersey,  with  like  reservations.    Rights  of  property  in  each 
state  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  rivers.  JSHmer's  Dig,  562.  (1)   The  ordinance  of  Con- 
gress of  13th  July,  1'787,/or  thegwemmerU  of  the  Tsniiory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  declared  it  to  be  a  fundamental  provision,  to  remain 
for  ever  unalterable,  that  the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same,  should  be  common  highways, 
and  for  ever  free.     But  this  provision  did  not  abolish  or  impair  the  common  law 
principle,  that  he  who  owns  the  lands  on  both  banks,  owns  the  entire  river,  subject 
only  to  the  easement  of  navigation ;  and  he  who  owns  the  land  upon  one  bank  only, 
owns  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  subject  to  the  same  easement     Gavitt  v.  Cham- 
bers, 8  Ohio  Rep,  496.    Nor  did  it  prohibit  the  legislatures  of  the  states  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  such  rivers  and  carrying  places  by  canals,  rail-roads  and 
turnpikes,  and  for  charging  tolls  for  such  increased  fiEicilities.    Spooner  v.  M'Con- 
nell,  1  M*Lean*t  R,  887.    All  the  navigable  waters  in  the  western  states  and  ter- 
ritories have,  by  successive  acts  of  Congress,  been  declared  public  highways,  as, 
see  acts  of  May  18th  and  June  1st,  1796,  March  Sd,  1808,  March  26th,  1804, 
March  8d,  1811,  February  20th,  1811,  April  8th,  1812,  June  4th,  1812,  March  1st, 
1817,  May  8th,  1817.    In  the  case  of  Middleton  v.  Fritchard,  8  Scammon  E. 
510,  this  subject  was  learnedly  discussed,  and  it  was  justly  hel4  that  at  com- 
mon law  the  title  of  the  riparian  proprietor,  bounded  by  a  navigable  stream, 
extended  only  to  high-water  mark,  and  in  streams  not  navigable,  the  rights  of  the 
riparian  proprietor  extended  exclusively  to  the  middle  thread  of  the  current  That 
arms  of  the  sea,  and  streams  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  are  by  the  conmioo 
law  deemed  navigable ;  and  streams  above  tide-water,  though  navigable  in  fact^ 
are  not  deemed  navigable  in  law.    All  government  grants  bounded  upon  a  river 
not  navigable^  entitle  the  grantee  to  all  islands  lying  between  the  main  land  and 
the  centre  thread  of  the  current^ /or  granU  hy  the  government  are  to  he  eonstrued 
by  the  common  law,  vnUee  the  government  qualify  or  exclude  that  construction  ; 
for  where  government  makee  a  grant,  and  does  not  reserve  any  right  or  interest 
that  could  pass  hy  the  grant,  and  shows  no  intention  to  make  such  reservation,  the 
grant  must  he  intended  to  include  all  that  might  pass  hy  it.    Grants  are  to  he  taken 
most  strongly  against  the  grantor.    The  clear  and  frank  exposition  of  the  common 
law  in  this  learned  case,  and  espedally  in  respect  to  government  grants,  does 
honour  to  the  court  which  delivered  it    It  was  further  declared,  that  the  Missis- 
sippi river  was  not  a  navigable  stream  at  common  law,  and  the  title  of  the  riparian 


(1)  Where  a  state,  posseMlng  a  river,  cedes  the  territorf  on  the  other  side  of  It,  making  the 
river  the  boondaiy,  it  retains  tho  river,  as  to  soil  and  Jniisdietlon,  unless  there  are  express  stipu- 
lations to  the  eontnuy.   Howard  v.  XngersoU,  18  Sow,  B,  881. 
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■ 

not  inconsistent  with  the  easement;  and  neither  the  state  nor 
any  other  individual,  has  the  right  to  divert  the  stream,  and 

render  it  less  nsefnl  to  the  owners  of  the  soil.*  It 
*428    *would  require  an  express  exception  in  the  grant,  or 

some  clear  and  unequivocal  declaration,  or  certain  and 
immemorial  usage,  to  limit  the  tijle  of  the  owner,  in  such 
cases,  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  (1)  Where  a  stream  is  used  in 
a  grant  as  a  boundary  or  monument,  it  is  used  as  an  entirety 
to  the  centre  of  it,  and  to  that  extent  the  fee  passes.    Prima 


proprietor  extended  to  the  middle  thread  of  the  stream,  incladmg  ialaods,  <lc.,  bat 
that  navigators  had  not  only  the  privilege  of  floating  upon  the  water,  but  to  land 
and  fasten  their  vessels  and  boats  to  the  shore,  for  that  this  was  a  pert  of*  the 
public  easementi  which  the  owners  of  the  lands  mnst  bear.  The  same  qnestion  aa 
to  the  rights  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  riparian  owner,  was  very  learnedly  discussed 
in  Morgan  v.  Reading,  8  Smedet  ds  Marshall,  836,  and  the  same  doctrine  and  law 
were  declared ;  the  common  law,  and  not  the  civil  law,  governed  the  case,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  river  did  not  affect  it.  The  Misussippi  river,  above  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide,  was  not  navigable  in  the  sense  of  the  common  law,  and  the 
rights  of  the  riparian  owner  went  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  subject^  of  ooorse,  ta 
the  right  of  passage  to  the  public  as  a  highway,  and  with  the  rights  perhaps,  though 
not  absolutely  decided,  to  the  right,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  fasten  and  moor 
vessels  and  floats  to  the  shore.  These  decisions^  in  the  courts  of  Illinois  and  Misus- 
sippi,  are  highly  creditable  to  their  learning  and  firmness ;  and  it  is  consoling  to 
meet  with  such  frank  and  manly  support  of  the  binding  force  of  the  common  law 
on  which  American  jurisprudence  essentially  rests. 

*  Ex  parte  Jennings,  6  Cawen,  548.  People  v.  Canal  Appraisers,  18  Wendell, 
856.  Oliva  v.  Boissonnault^  StuarC$  Lo/wer  Oanada  Rep.  524.  In  the  case  of 
the  Canal  Appraisers  v.  The  People,  17  Wendell,  571,  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New-York,  in  18  Wendell,  855,  was  reversed,  and  the  right  of  the 
state  over  waters  above  the  flow  of  the  sea,  for  all  public  purposes,  in  derogation  of 
individual  rights,  was  declared.  All  rivers^  in  fiust  navigable,  were  deemed  public 
rivers,  and  subservient  to  public  uses.  Thus^  though  the  erection  of  a  dam  across 
the  Hudson  river,  at  the  sloop-lock  between  Troy  and  Lansingburgb,  destroyed  the 
value  of  a  water-fall,  situated  in  the  middle  sprout  of  the  Mohawk  river,  a  tributary 
stream,  the  owner  of  the  mill-site  was  held  not  entitled  to  damages  or  compensa- 
tion, within  the  provision  of  the  canal  law.  Zimmerman  v.  Union  Canal  Company, 
1  Watts  ds  Serg,  846.  S.  P.  But  the  doctrine  in  the  case  in  6  (Toiom,  and  in  the 
case  in  17  WendeU,  seems  to  have  been  overruled  by  the  case  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Canal  Fund  v.  Elempshall,  26  Wendell,  404,  where  it  was  adjudged  in  the 
Court  of  Errors,  that  fresh  water  rivers  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  belong  to  the 


(1)  The  owner  oftho  (be  In  the  land  under  an  unnarigable  river,  may  sell  sach  land  separate 
from  the  npUnd  to  whhsh  It  attached.    Knight  v.  Wilder,  9  Oueh.  (JTom.)  J2.  199. 

Bipaiian  owners  are  not  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  the  soil  under  navigable  water  in 
front  of  their  upland.  It  belongs  to  the  state.  Forman  v.  City  of  New -York,  5  Sttndf.  iS.  C.  JS. 
19.  Gonld  V.  Hudson  B.  B.  Co^  12  Sarb,  B,  616.  Bundle  v.  Delaware  &  B.  0.  Ca  14  Bo^. 
R%  80. 
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fade^  said  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  England,*  the  proprietor  of 
each  bank  of  a  stream  is  the  proprietor  of  half  the  land  co- 
vered by  the  stream.  If  the  same  person  be  the  owner  of  the 
lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  he  owns  the  whole  river  to 
the  extent  of  the  length  of  his  lands  upon  it  If  a  fresh  water 
river,  running  between  the  lands  of  separate  owners,  insensi- 
bly gains  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  title  of  each  continues  to 
go  adjilum,  medmm  aqum;  but  if  the  alteration  be  sensibly 
and  suddenly  made,  the  ownership  remains  according  to  the 
former  bounds ;  and  if  the  river  should  then  forsake  its  chan- 
nel, and  make  an  entire  new  one  in  the  lands  of  the  owner 
on  one  side,  he  will  become  owner  of  the  whole  river,  so  far 
as  it  is  inclosed  by  his  land.  This  is  the  general  doctrine  as 
to  alluvions.  *»    If  soil  be  formed  by  islands,  or  relicted  land 


owners  of  the  adjoining  bonks,  each  to  the  centre  or  thread  of  the  river ;  and  if 
navigable^  the  right  of  the  owners  is  subject  to  the  Mtviiude  of  the  public  interest 
for  passage  or  navigation.  The  owners  are  entitled  to  the  usufruct  of  the  waters 
flowing  in  the  river,  as  appurtenant  to  the  fee  of  the  adjoining  banks ;  and  for  an 
interruption  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges  in  that  respect,  in  consequence  of 
improvements  made  by  the  state,  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  damages  sus- 
tained. (1) 

•  Wright  v.  Howard,  1  Simons  A  Steteart,  190.  Shaw,  Oh.  J.,  in  Deerfield  v. 
Arms,  17  Pick,  i2. 41,  to  the  same  point 

^  The  doctrine  of  alluvions  and  battures  has  led,  for  many  years  past,  at  New- 
Orleans,  to  the  most  laborious  and  expensive  litigation ;  and  the  Roman,  Spanish 
and  French  laws  applicable  to  the  case,  have  been  examined  and  discussed  with 
profound  research  and  consummate  ability.  One  of  the  most  recent  cases  is  that 
of  Municipality  No.  2  v.  OH  cans  Ootton  Press,  18  Louisiana  R,  122.  It  was  there 
declared,  that  the  right  to  future  alluvial  formation  or  batture,  or  right  of  accretion, 
(for  batture  is  a  marine  term,  and  denotes  a  bottom  of  sand,  <&&,  rising  towards  or 
above  the  surface  of  the  river,)  was  a  vested  right  inherent  in  the  property,  and  an 
easential  attribute  of  it,  resulting  from  natural  law,  in  consequence  of  the  local  sit- 
uation of  the  land  to  which  it  attaches.  It  was  an  accessory  to  the  principal  es- 
tate or  land,  and  cities  as  well  as  individuals  may  acquire  it,  jure  alluvionis^  as 
owner  of  the  front,  or  riparum  proprietor.  The  right  was  founded  in  justice,  arising 
from  the  risks  to  which  the  land  was  exposed,  and  from  the  burden  of  keeping  up 
levees  or  embankments  in  front  of  the  river  to  protect  the  estate.  When  the  gov. 
ernment  laid  out  the  city  of  New-Orleaos,  it  left  an  open  space  between  the  front 
row  of  houses  and  the  river,  and  which  was  marked  quai  on  the  plan.  It  was  a 
dedication  of  this  space  to  public  uses,  and  it  became  a  locus  publicus ;  and  if  the 


(1)  The  state  has  no  right  to  declare  a  river  navigable  which  is  not  sach,  and  iherehj  lloiit  the 
rights  of  the  riparian  proprietors    Walker  v.  The  Board  of  Public  Works,  16  Ohio  R*  640. 

To  be  navigabUy  a  stream  most  admit  the  passage  of  boats  or  rafts ;  and  a  capacity  for  the 
passage  of  logs  merely  is  not  saffldent   Munaon  v.  Hangerfiird,  0  Barb.  8.  C,  Rep,  266. 
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out  of  the  sea  or  a  river,  by  slow  and  imperceptible  accretion, 
it  belongs,  in  the  case  of  the  sea  or  navigable  rivers,  to  the 
sovereign ;  and  in  the  case  of  rivers  not  navigable  in  the  com- 
mon law  sense  of  the  term,  or  above  where  the  sea  ebbs  and 
flows,  it  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  land.*  Islands 
sitnated  in  a  river  do  not  form  any  exception  to  this  general 
principle,  and  they  belong  to  the  person  who  owns  the  land 
on  that  side  of  the  river  to  which  they  are  nearest;  though, 
if  they  be  sitnated  so  as  to  cover  the  middle  of  the  river,  they 
would  belong  in  severalty  to  the  owners  on  each  side,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  dividing  line,  or  fhim  aquas  continued  on 
from  the  place  where  the  waters  begin  to  divide.  Each  pro- 
prietor is  entitled  to  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  al- 
luvial formation  and  shore  line,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
original  line  on  the  shore  of  the  river>  (1) 


proprietors  of  riparian  estates  Id  the  faubourgs  left  such  open  spaces  between  the 
front  street  and  the  river,  marking  it  as  a  public  place,  it  amounted  to  a  dedication, 
if  accepted  by  the  publia  But  if  there  was  no  sndi  indication  or  intention,  and 
acts  of  ownership,  as  a  riparian  proprietor,  were  exercised,  then  the  space  belonged 
to  the  riparian  proprietor.  One  of  the  judges  in  that  case  (and  one  venerable  from 
his  age,  his  learning  and  character)  was  of  opinion,  that  when  the  plan  of  a  dty  or 
faubourg  fronting  on  a  navigable  river,  or  the  sea,  had  an  open  space  between  the 
front  row  of  houses  or  street,  and  the  water  in  public  use,  it  become  part  of  the 
portt  &8  a  locua  publicus  dedicated  to  public  uses,  without  any  other  designation  or 
evidence  of  dedication.  It  was  afterwards  adjudged,  in  the  case  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Lafayette  v.  Holland,  ibid.  266,  that  where  the  owner  throws  open  a  passage 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  shows  no  visible  intention  that  he  means  to  preserve 
his  right  over  it,  a  dedication  to  the  public  would  be  presumed.  And  again,  in 
Pulley  and  Erwin  v.  Municipality  No.  2,  ibid,  278,  it  was  held,  that  Uie  use  of  the 
batture  outside  of  the  levee,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  New-Orleans,  was  vested 
in  the  public  or  city  for  public  uses,  but  that  the  iitU  to  the  soil,  and  the  accre- 
tions, were  vested  in  the  front  proprietors  of  the  Und  to  which  the  batture  attaches 
or  forms. 

•  Just  InU.  %  1.  28.  Dig.  41.  1.  tit  De  Acq.  Rer.  Dominio,  7.  1.  Puff.  4.  1. 
12.  The  civil  law  says,  that  the  ground  gained  on  a  river  by  alluvion,  or  imper- 
ceptible increase,  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  luxd^  jure  gentium.  This  is 
also  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  Sraeton,  lib.  2.  c  2.  Hale,  JDe  Jure  Maria,  c  6. 
2  Blacks.  Com.  261, 262.  King  v.  Lord  Yarborough,  8  Barnto.  <t  Cress.  91.  1  /)ow, 
N.S.178.S.C.  New-Orleans  V.  United  States^  10  PW«r<*C^.i9.i?^.  662.  SekulUs 
on  Aquatic  Rights,  116 — 188.  Deerfield  v.  Arms,  17  Pick.  Rep.  41.  If  seaweed 
be  cast  on  the  sea-sJwre  by  slow  degrees  and  gradual  accumulation,  it  belongs  as  a 
marine  increase  to  the  riparian  proprietor.    Emans  v.  Turnbull,  2  JbAiu.  Rep.  322. 

*  ffale,  De  Jure  Maris,  c.  1,  2,  8,  4.  6.    Bracton,  De  Acq.  Rer.  lib.  2.  c  2.  sea 


(1)  In  0*DonneU  v.  Kelsey,  4  SaTU^.  S.  C.  B.  202,  the  respective  rights  of  rf  jMrlan  ownen 
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*This  principle  of  the  common  law  has  been  recog-    *429 
nised  and  prevails  in  the  states  of  Maine,  New-Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New-York,  New-Jersey, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana.* 


2.  Dig.  41.  1.  29.  King  y.  Smith,  i)<mg.  Hep,  441.  Code  Napoleon,  No.  661. 
The  People  v.  Court  Appraisers,  18  Wendellf  365.  Deerfield  ▼.  Arms,  17  Pick, 
Rep.  41.  Toullier,  Droit  Civily  tome  iii.  107,  lOR.  If  the  waters  of  a  river  be 
divided  by  an  island,  and  one  fourth  of  the  stream  descends  on  one  side  of  the 
island,  and  the  residue  on  the  other,  it  was  held,  in  Crooker  v.  Bragg,  10  Wendell, 
260,  that  the  owner  of  the  shore  where  the  largest  quantity  of  water  flows,  was 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  whole  water  flowing  on  that  side  of  the  island. 

It  may  here  be  observed  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  rights  of  a  riparian  proprie- 
tor do  not  attach  to  a  mere  intruder  on  land,  for  he  is  limited  to  his  actual  posses- 
sion.   Watkins  v.  Holman,  16  Petere'  JR.  26. 

*  Berry  v.  Carle,  8  Qreenleafe  Rep.  269.  Morrison  v.  Keen,  ibid.  474.  Weston, 
Ch.  J.,  in  Bradley  v.  Rice,  18  Maine  Rep.  201.  (In  that  case  it  was  held,  and  so  it 
had  been  in  Waterman  v.  Johnson,  18  Pich.  Rep.  261,  that  where  the  land  in  a 
ooDveyance  was  bounded  by  a  pond  of  water,  the  grant  extended  only  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pond.)  Claremont  v.  Carlton,  2  N.  H.  Rep.  869.  King  v.  King,  7  Mate. 
Rep.  496.  Lunt  v.  Holland,  14  ihid.  149.  Ingraham  ▼.  Wilkinson,  4  Pick.  Rep. 
268.  Adams  v.  Pease,  2  C<mn.  Rep.  481.  Warner  v.  Southworth,  6  ihid.  471. 
In  this  last  case,  it  was  held,  that  if  a  wide  ditch  or  a  wide  stone  wall  constituted 
the  boundary  line,  and  the  owner  on  one  side  conveyed  his  laud,  bounding  the 
grantee  on  the  ditch  or  wall,  the  same  principle  would  apply,  and  the  grant  would 
extend  to  the  centre  of  the  ditch  or  wall.  Palmer  v.  Mulligan,  8  Gainei  Rep.  818. 
The  People  v.  Platt»  17  Johnt.  Rep.  196.  Hooker  ▼.  Cunimings,  20  ibid  90.  £x 
parte  Jennings,  6  Oowen*t  Rep.  618.  Arnold  v.  Mundy,  1  HaJstecte  Rep.  1.  Hayes, 
Ex'r  y.  Bowman,  1  Randolph' e  Rep.  417.  Mead  v.  Haynes,  8  ihid.  88.  Home  ▼. 
Richards,  4  Call,  411.  Gavitt  ▼.  Chambers,  8  Ohio  Rep.  496.  Browne  v.  Kennedy, 
6  Harr.  A  Johnt.  196.  Williams  ▼.  Buchanan,  1  IredelVt  N.  C  Rep.  686.  Morgan 
▼.  Livingston,  6  Martin't  Louit.  Rep.  19.  In  Browne  v.  Kennedy  it  was  held,  that 
if  the  state  be  entitled  to  the  soil  covered  by  a  river  not  navigable,  and  grants  the 
lands  lying  on  such  a  river,  and  names  the  river  as  a  boundary,  the  grantee  becomes 
a  riparian  proprietor,  and  entitled  to  the  land  the  river  covers,  ad  JUum  medium 
aqucB,  A  variety  of  cases  to  the  same  effect  are  cited  in  the  learned  note  of  the 
reporter,  in  6  CoumCt  Rep.  644 ;  and  they  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  rule 
that  a  grantee,  bounded  on  a  river,  (and  it  is  almost  immaterial  by  what  mode  of 
expression,)  goes  ad  medium  JUwn  aqtux,  unless  there  be  decided  language,  showing 
a  manifest  intent  to  stop  short  at  the  water^s  edge.  So,  if  a  conveyance  of  land  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  not  navigable,  be  bounded  along  the  $hore  of  the  river,  the 
grantee  still  takes  adfilum  aquce.    Starr  v.  Child,  20  Wendell,  149.    In  the  case  of 


eame  nnder  examination.  An  act  of  the  leglslatare  fixed  an  exterior  line,  Itontlng  their  laadi, 
up  to  which  they  were  allowed  to  fill  in  their  land.  This  was  held  to  be  a  logldative  grant  of 
land  to  the  proprleton  of  the  shores.  The  conrt  lay  down,  however,  no  more  precise  rule  of  di- 
vision of  the  aocetaion  of  land  among  the  proprleton  than  this :  **The  whole  of  the  old  and  the 
whole  of  the  new  line  are  to  be  taken  into  oonsiderstion,  so  that  each  may  have  his  due  propor- 
tion of  woter-ftont" 
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^430  In  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  some  alterations  in  *the 
common  law  have  taken  place ;  for  by  the  colony  ordi- 
nance of  164:1,  and  by  nsage  arising  therefrom,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  adjoining  land,  on  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  and 
other  places  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  go  to  low-water 
mark,  subject  to  the  public  easement,  and  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  rods  below  high-water  mark.  According  to  judicial 
constructions  of  that  ordinance,  the  flats  between  high  and 
low-water  mark  may  be  occupied  by  wharves  and  other  erec- 
tions, provided  the  easement  or  passage  be  not  too  much  ob- 
structed ;  and  this  right  of  property  to  low-water  mark,  or  one 
hundred  rods,  extends  to  all  cases  where  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  including  as  well  the  shores  of  the  open  sea,  as  those  of 
creeks  and  coves.*    The  common  law,  as  we  have  already 


The  Oaoal  CommiaaioDers  7.  The  People,  5  Wendell,  428,  the  language  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Erron,  in  New- York,  was,  that  by  the  rule  of  the  oommoa 
law  which  prevailed  here,  grauta  of  laoda,  bounded  on  rivers  above  tidewater,  ex- 
tended tuque  JUum  aqwBj  including  the  beds  of  rivers  and  the  islands  therein,  and 
the  exclusive  right  of  fishing,  unless  the  same  was  clearly  intended  to  be  reserved, 
but  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  right  of  the  public  to  use  the  water  as  a  highway. 
The  right  of  the  riparian  owner  to  the  stream  is  as  sacred  as  other  private  proper^ 
ty,  and  the  state  cannot  appropriate  the  water  to  public  uses  by  artificial  erections 
or  improvements,  without  making  compensation.  The  People  «.  Canal  Appraisers, 
13  Wendelf,  856.  Lands  under  the  water  of  navigable  lakes  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  lands  under  the  waters  of  navigable  rivers^  and  they  require  a 
specific  grant  to  enable  the  riparian  proprietor  to  go  beyond  the  shore^  and  the 
grant  of  the  bed  of  such  lakes  can  only  be  made  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
land.  (1 )  This  is  the  rule  in  New- York  and  New-Hampshire  equally  as  to  the  waters 
of  navigable  rivers  and  lake&  JV.  F.  Revised  StattUei,  vol.  L  20S,  sec  67.  The 
State  V.  Gilmanton,  0  N,  H.  Rep,  461.  In  Scotland,  navigable  lakes,  though  not 
considered  strictly  inUr  regalia^  yet,  if  they  form  great  channels  of  communication, 
Mr.  Bell  thinks  there  is  some  reason  to  regard  them  as  ree  puUiea,  and  subject  to 
public  uses  as  a  navigable  river.  Prineiplet  of  tfu  Law  of  Scotland,  171.  In  this 
country,  our  great  navigable  lakes  are  properly  regarded  as  public  property,  and 
not  susceptible  of  private  property  more  than  the  sea. 

*  Storer  v.  Freeman,  6  Mast,  Rep.  485.  J)ane*M  Abr.  voL  il  698,  694.  Parker, 
Ch.  J.,  in  Ingraham  v.  Wilkinson,  4  Pick.  Rep,  258.  Sale  v.  Pratt^  19  Pick,  R,  191. 
In  the  cose  of  Thomas  v.  Hatch,  8  SumnerU  R,  170,  in  a  case  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  it  was  held,  that  a  boundary  on  a  stream,  or  by  or  to  a  stream,  includes  the 
flats  to  low-water  mark,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  middle  thread  of  the  river.  But 
if  the  boundary  he  to  the  bank,  or  6^  the  bank,  or  oti  the  bank  of  a  river,  the 
boundary  may  be  limited  to  the  bank.  So,  if  it  be  bounded  by  the  margin  of  the 
stream.    Nickerson  v.  Crawford,  16  Maine  R.  245.    See,  also,  aupra,  415.    The 

(1)  The  same  role  applies  to  the  Niagara  river.    Kingman  r.  Sparrow,  19  Barb,  B,  HOH, 
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seen,  has  been  rejected,  or  deemed  inapplicable  to  the  great 
inland  rivers  in  Pennsylyania,  and  the  owners  of  the  land  on 
the  banks  of  them  do  not,  as  of  course,  acquire  right  to  the 
soil  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  but  the  soil  and  waters 
of  the  rivers,  with  the  rights  and  privileges  incident  thereto, 
remain  in  the  public*    In  South  Carolina  the  doctrine  of  the 


colonial  ordinaoce  of  1641  extended  the  title  of  riparian  proprietors  to  the  low- 
water  mark,  and  though  originally  limited  to  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  afterwards 
annulled,  yet  the  doctrine  of  it  is  held  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  to  be  part  of  the 
common  law  of  those  states.  Parsons,  Oh.  J.,  in  Storer  t.  Freeman,  6  Mats.  Rep, 
438.  Lapish  v.  Bangor  Bank,  8  Greetdeaf,  85.  In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  ▼.  Wright,  {American  Jurist^  Nos.  6.  186,)  it  was  decided,  in 
1829,  that  a  wharf  extending  into  the  navigable  channel  in  Boston  harbour,  so  as 
in  the  course  of  time  to  injure  the  navigation,  was  indictable  as  a  public  nuisance; 
and  upon  conviction,  it  was  ordered  to  be  abated  at  the  expense  of  the  defendants. 
See  Rex  v.  Lord  Grosvenor,  2  Starkie,  511,  and  Hale,  Be  Poriibus  MariSfCl,  sec. 
2.  Whether  the  erection  in  such  cases  amounts  to  a  common  nuisance,  is  a  question 
of  fact  The  law  of  Connecticut  declares  it  to  be  a  common  nuisance  to  dam,  stop 
or  obstruct  any  river,  brook,  stream  or  run  of  water,  or  divert  the  same  from  its 
natural  course,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person,  without  liberty  from  the  town, 
where  such  town  has  a  right  to  grant  it.  Revined  Statutes  of  Connecticut,  1821, 
862. 

•■  Carson  v.  Blazer,  2  Binney*i  Rep.  475.  Shrunk  v.  President  of  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company,  14  Serff.  <t  Rawle,  71.  Zimmerman  v.  The  TJoion  Canal 
Company,  1  WatU  A  Serg,  861.  In  Starr  v.  Child,  20  Wendell,  149,  Mr.  J.  Bron- 
son  earnestly  contended,  that  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  that  the  flow  and  reflow 
of  the  tide  was  a  test  of  a  public  river,  did  not  apply  to  the  great  fresh-water 
rivers  of  Kew-York,  and  that  they  belonged  to  the  public;  but  the  majority  of  the 
court  adhered  to  and  declared  the  common  law  rule.  In  Alabama  the  rule  is^  that 
every  water-course,  suited  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  navigation,  whethecrthe  tide 
ebbs  and  flows  or  not,  is  a  public  highway,  and  the  riparian  owner  cannot  assert 
any  private  right  of  soil  to  the  bed  of  the  river  beyond  the  low-water  mark.  The 
question  in  that  state  does  not  depend  upon  the  common  law  test  of  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  tide ;  for  if  the  river  be  suited  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  navi- 
gation, it  la,  by  statute,  declared  to  be  a  public  highway,  and  the  title  to  the  bed 
of  the  river  remains  in  the  public,  unless  it  has  been  expressly  granted.  Bullock 
V.  Wilson,  2  Parter'$  Rep.  486.  And  it  is  competent  to  a  state  government  to 
authorize  the  erection  of  a  bridge  across  a  navigable  river,  below  where  the  coast- 
ing trade  is  carped  on  by  licensed  vessels,  provided  the  bridge  be  built  with  a 
draw-bridge,  for  the  passing  and  repassing  of  vessels,  free  of  expense.  The  People 
V.  S.  and  R.  Rail-Road  Company,  15  Wendell,  118.(1) 


0)  United  States  r.  New-Bedford  Bridge,  1  Wood.  <ft  Jf.  iS.  40L  In  this  case  the  right  of  oon- 
Btnictlng  bridges  across  nayigable  waters  is  most  elaborately  examined  bj  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury. 
Subject,  perhaps,  to  an  exception  in  the  states  formed  fh>m  the  N.  W.  Territory,  it  was  consid- 
ered that  the  states  have  sorerelicn  power  over  their  tide-waters  and  navigable  rivers,  in  all 
eases  where  sneh  power  has  not  been  delegated  to  and  exercised  by  Congress. 
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common  law  on  this  subject  has  been  held  to  be  inapplicable ; 
but  as  the  conmion  law  still  applies  to  riyers  capable  of  being 
made  navigable,  and  which  possess  obstructions  to  the 
*4:31    passage  of  boats  of  every  description,  and  *a8  the  ad- 
joining owners  in  such  cases  go  ad  fhim  aqum^^  the 
modifications  which  the  common  law  has  undergone  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  material.    So,  in  North  Carolina,  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  tide  is  not  the  sole  test  of  a  navigable  river. 
If  a  river  be  deep  enough  for  sea  vessels  to  navigate  to  and 
from  the  ocean,  it  is  a  navigable  stream,  and  the  boundary  of 
the  adjacent  land  is  not  the  thread  or  middle  of  the  channel, 
but  the  edge  of  the  water  at  low-water  mark.*> 

The  sea-shore,  according  to  Lord  Hale's  definition,  is  the 
ground  between  the  ordinary  high  and  low-water  mark,  and 
it  prima  facie^  and  of  common  right,  belongs  to  the  king,  bat 
may  be  vested  in  a  subject  by  prescription,  or  by  grant,  as  if 
the  king  grants  a  manor  cum  Uttcre  maris  eidem  adjacervte^ 
the  shore  itself  will  pass.^  (1)  But  it  was  said  by  the  Ch.  J., 
in  Arnold  v.  Mund/y^^  that  a  grant  bounded  upon  navigable 
water,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  extended  to  high-water 
mark  when  the  tide  was  high,  and  to  low-water  mark  when 
the  tide  was  low,  and  that  the  immediate  space  between  high- 
water  and  low-water  mark  might  be  reclaimed,  and  exclu- 


•  Oatea  ▼.  WadliDgtoD,  1  M'Cw^%  Rep,  580. 

^  Wilson  T.  Forbes,  2  Lev,  Bep,  80.  Ingraham  t.  ThreadgiU,  8  ihid,  59.  lo  the 
latter  case  it  was  the  language  of  the  oourt,  that  in  a  riyer  not  navigable  for  the 
purposes  of  nayigation,  the  right  of  fishing  belongs  to  the  riparian  ownera  In 
Elder  v.  Burrus,  6  Tenn,  R.  858,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  followed  the 
rule  in  North  Oarolina,  and  in  opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  English  law,  held,  that 
the  owners  of  land  on  a  navigable  stream  above  tide-water,  had  title  only  to  ordi- 
nary low-water  mark,  and  not  to  the  centre  of  the  stream. 

By  compact  between  the  states  of  Viiginia  and  Kentucky,  in  the  years  of  1789 
and  1792,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  river  Ohio,  below  high-water  mark,  was  to  be 
common  to  the  people  of  each  state. 

•  HaUf  De  Jure  Marie,  c.  4,  6.  Constable's  Case,  5  Co.  106. 107.  b.  The  shore 
of  a  fresh  river  is  where  the  land  and  water  ordinarily  meet  6  Couen,  547.  By 
the  CivU  Code  of  Louisiana,  art.  442,  the  sea-shore  is  declared  to  be  that  space  of 
land  over  which  the  sea  spreads  in  the  highest  water,  during  the  winter  season. 

^  1  HalstetPe  Rep.  1. 


(1)  In  a  note  to  Oalmady  v.  Bowe,  6  Man.  G.  A  ScotPt  R.  878,  doabt  is  ezpresBed  whether  the 
treaUae  D*  Jure  Marie  be  really  the  production  of  Lord  Hale.  No  one  else  la,  however,  named 
as  the  probable  anthor. 
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sively  appropriated  by  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  land,  to 
wharves,  buildings  and  other  erections.*  There  may  be  a 
movable  freehold,  as  is  stated  by  Lord  Coke  ;^  and  if  a  grant 
was  made  of  thesear^ore,  the  freehold  woald  shift  as  the  sea 
receded  or  encroached,  and  it  would  take  all  the  soil  that 
should,  from  time  to  time,  be  within  high  and  low-water 
mark.<:  But  I  should  apprehend  the  better  opinion  to  be,  that 
in  ordinary  grants  of  land  bounded  on  the  sea,  or  a  river,  the 
boundary  limit  must  be  stable,  either  at  ordinary  high  or  low- 
water  mark,  and  not  subject  to  alternate  change  with  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide.  In  Hcmdley'a  Lessee  v.  Antony y'^  it 
was  considered  as  a  general,  natural  and  convenient  rule  of 
construction  in  public  grants  of  territory  bounded  by  a 
river  J  instead  of  being  bounded  by  the  bank  or  %hore,  *483 
to  take  the  permanent  river  for  the  boundary  line,  and 
that  would,  of  course,  carry  the  line  to  ordinary  low-water 
mark,  and  include  the  land  left  diumally  bare  by  the  reced- 
ing of  the  water.  The  rule  was,  in  that  case,  applied  to  a 
country  or  state  bounded  by  a  river ;  and  the  English  com- 
mon law  does  not  allow  the  riparian  owner,  under  the  grant 
of  the  sovereign,  of  lands  bounded  on  tide-waters,  to  go  be- 
yond ordinary  high  water  mark.<»    Such  grants  are  construed 


*■  Iq  Scotland  tho  owaer  of  laad,  bounded  on  the  sea-ahore,  maj  prevent  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea  bj  artificial  operations^  and  thereby  gain  by  embank- 
ments, holding  the  shore  subject  to  the  public  uses.  BtlTt  Principles  of  the  Law 
of  Scoilandf  169.  A  similar  principle  was  declared  in  Connecticut^  in  Nicholas  v. 
Lewis,  15  Conn.  JL  187,  and  that  die  freehold  so  redauned  from  the  sea-shore  was 
in  the  riparian  proprietor,  subject  to  the  public  right  to  abate  it,  if  it  proves  to  be 
a  nuisance. 

»  Co,  Lilt,  48.  b. 

o  Bayley,  J.,  in  Scratton  v.  Brown,  4  BartM.  dfr  Ore$$,  485.  So,  also,  as  to 
admiralty  jurisdiction.    See  tuprti,  vol.  i.  866. 

^  5  Wheat,  Rep,  874. 

*  Parsons,  Ch.  J.,  in  Storer  v.  Freeman,  6  M<u$,  Rep,  488.  Oortelyou  v.  Van 
Bnindt,  2  Johne,  Rep,  857.  In  Eean  v.  Stetson,  5  Pickering,  492,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  whole  of  a  navigable  river  included  within  high-water  mark,  on 
each  side,  was  a  public  highway,  and  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands  have  no  right 
to  erect  wharves  and  other  obstructions  between  high  and  low-water  mark,  if  it 
materially  injure  or  straiten  the  passage  for  vessels  and  boats.  (1)    A  grant  or 


(1)  WkeQ  a  tsimI  Is  nnk  by  aoddent,  and  irlthont  any  deftolt  In  the  owner,  no  daty  ts  ordi- 
narily eaat  npon  bim  to  use  any  preeaatlon,  by  plaolog  a  buoy  to  prevent  other  veBds  Drom 
■trUdng  against  It.   Brown  v.  MoIIett,  6  Man,  Grang.  db  8ooW%  B.  599. 
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most  favourably  for  the  king,  and  against  the  grantee ;  and 
Sir  William  Scott  has  vindicated^  such  a  conBtruction  as 
founded  in  wise  policy ;  for  grants  from  the  crown  are  made 
by  a  trustee  for  the  public,  and  no  alienation  should  be  pre- 
sumed that  was  not  clearly  and  indisputably  expressed. 

(8.)  Of  highways. 

Every  thoroughfare  which  is  used  by  the  public,  and  is,  in 
the  language  of  the  English  books,  ^^  conmion  to  all  the  king's 
subjects,''  is  a  highway,  whether  it  be  a  carriage-way,  a  horse- 
way, a  foot-way  or  a  navigable  river.  It  is,  says  Lord  Holt, 
the  genv^  of  all  public  ways.*»  The  law  with  respect  to  public 
highways,  and  to  fresh-water  rivers  is  the  same,  and  the 
analogy  perfect,  as  concerns  the  right  of  soil.  The  presump- 
tion is,  that  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each  side  go  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  road,  and  they  have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  soil, 
subject  to  the  right  of  passage  in  the  public.^^  Being  owners 
of  the  soil,  they  have  a  right  to  all  ordinary  remedies  for  the 
freehold.    They  may  maintain  an  action  of  ejectment  for  en- 


prescription  to  oocDpy  the  flats  of  a  navigable  river  vitii  vharyes  and  other 
erections,  is  always  upon  the  implied  condition,  that  they  do  not  essentially 
impair  the  public  easements  in  the  stream,  for  then  the  erection  would  become  a 
nuisance.  (1) 

*  5  Rob,  Adm»  Rep.  182.  In  HoUister  v.  Union  Company,  9  Chnn,  Rep.  486, 
a  grant  on  a  navigable  river  was  not  construed  so  as  to  impede  the  reasonable 
improvements  of  the  navigation,  though  remote  and  consequential  damages  to  the 
banks  or  shores  of  the  river  might  ensue. 

i>  The  Queen  v.  Saintliff,  6  Mod,  Rep,  265. 

•  The  law  is  well  settled,  that  where  a  mere  easement  is  taken  for  a  public 
highway,  the  soil  and  freehold  remain  in  the  owner  of  the  land,  incumheftd  o/fdy 
with  the  eatement,  or  right  of  passage  in  the  public.  Dovaston  y.  Payne,  2  H, 
Blaeka.  627.  And  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  highway,  the  soil  and  freehold 
revert  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  Fairfield  v.  Williams,  4  Ma9$.  Rep,  427.  Perley 
T.  Chandler,  6  ibid.  454.  Stackpole  v.  Healey,  16  Man,  Rep,  88.  Mayor,  <bc.,  of 
Savannah  v.  Steamboat  Company,  R.  M.  Charlton's  Rep,  842.  United  States  t. 
Harris,  1  Snmnery  21.  87.  Nicholson  v.  Stockett,  1  WalkerM'  Mi$iig9ippi  Rep,  67. 
In  the  matter  of  John  and  Cherry  streets,  19  Wendell,  659.  666.  Nelson,  J.,  12 
Wendell,  871.  878.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  common  law,  and  equally  the  law  in 
every  state,  unless  specially  controlled.  In  one  of  the  cases  above  cited,  the  owner 
was  held  to  be  restored  to  the  use  of  the  soil,  though  he  had  received  compensation 
for  it 


CD  The  People  v.  Lambier,  5  Denio'i  B,  9, 
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croachmentB  upon  the  road,  or  an  assize  if  disseised  of  it,  or 
trespass  against  any  person  who  digs  up  the  soil  of  it,  or  cats 
down  any  trees  growing  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
*left  there  for  shade  or  ornament.  The  freehold  and  *453 
profits  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands.  (1) 
They  may  carry  water  in  pipes  nnder  the  highway,  and  have 
every  use  and  remedy  that  is  consistent  with  the  servitude  or 
easement  of  a  way  over  it,  and  with  police  regalations.*  The 


*  1  Rol.  Ahr,  892.  E    2  ImI.  706.    Lade  v.  Shepherd,  8tr,  Rep.  1004.    Gibbs, 
Ch.  J ,  7  TwnL  Rep,  89.    Abbott,  Oh.  J,  2  StarkUt  Rep,  468.    Doe  v.  Pearaey, 
7  BarnvB,  A  Oreo,  804.    Goodtitle  t.  Alker,  1  BMrr,  Rep.  183.  148.    Headlam  y. 
Headley^  1  JSTo/f  <  H.  P.  Rsp,  468.    Oortelyoo  ▼.  Van  Brandt,  2  Johne,  Rep,  857. 
Jackaoo  v.  Hathaway,  16  ibid,  447.    Makepeace  t.  Worden,  1  y.  Hemp,  Rep,  16. 
Peck  y.  Smith,  1  0<mn,  Rep,  108.    Perley  y.  Chandler,  6  Maw,  Rep,  464.    Rob- 
bins  y.  Bormau,  1  Pieh,  Rep,  122.    Adams  y.  Emerson,  6  Pick,  Rep.  57.     Writter 
y.  Haryey,  1  M^Oord^  67.    Boiling  y.  Mayor  of  P.  8  Randolph,  568.    Chambers 
y.  Furry,  1  Teatetf  Rep,  167.    Pomeroy  y.  MiHb,  8  Vermont  Rep.  279.    Gidney  y. 
Earll,  12  Wendeir$  Rep,  98.    Mayor,  Ao,  of  Sayannah  y.  Steamboat  Company,  R, 
M,  Charltotie  Rep,  842.    The  owner  of  the  land,  oyer  which  a  public  highway 
passes,  if  he  digs  a  raceway  across  the  road,  and  builds  a  bridge  oyer  it,  and  a 
trayeller  sustains  damage  by  its  being  out  of  repair,  is  liable  in  damages.    Dygert 
y.  Scfaenck,  28  WenMl,  446.    The  statute  of  New-York,  {N,  T,  Retnsed  Staiutei* 
yol  L  626,)  allowing  the  owners  of  lands  adjoining  highways  to  plant  trees  on  the 
sides  of  the  road,  and  to  bring  actions  of  trespass  for  injuring  them,  assumes  and 
affirms  the  principle  of  the  common  law  in  relation  to  such  rights.    It  specially  de- 
clares that  aiXi  trees  standing  or  lying  on  any  land  oyer  which  a  highway  is  laid 
out,  are  for  the  use  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  except  such  as  may  be  requisite 
to  make  or  repair  the  highway  or  bridges  on  the  land.    Though  a  turnpike  corpo- 
ration has  only  an  easement  in  the  land  oyer  which  the  turnpike  road  is  located,  a 
grant  of  the  use  of  the  land  necessaiy  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise,  as  by 
erecting  toll-houses,  and  digging  wells  and  cellars  for  their  accommodation,  is  necessa- 
rily implied.    Tucker  y.  Tower,  9  Pick,  Rep.  109.    By  the  law  of  Louisiana,  which 
follows  in  this  respect  the  civil  and  not  the  common  law,  the  soil  of  public  high- 
ways is  in  the  public.    Benthrop  y.  Bouig,  4  MartiiCa  Rep,  97.    Dig.  48.  8.  2. 21. 
In  the  city  of  New-York,  the  rule  is,  that  if  a  lot  be  sold,  bounded  on  a  ttreet  at 
detignated  on  a  map  of  the  city,  or  of  the  owner^s  land,  the  purchaser  takes  the  lot 
with  the  indefeasible  privilege  of  a  right  of  way  in  the  street  as  an  easement. 
The  fee  of  the  street  remains  in  the  yendor,  but  midfeet  to  the  eaeement,  and  the 
yalue  of  the  fee  is  but  nominal.    Tliis  right  of  way  is  founded  on  an  implied  cove- 
nant in  the  grant    The  street  is  considered,  by  means  of  the  sale  and  map,  as  dedi- 


a)  It  has  been  deeided  tn  Kew-Tofk,  tlist  U  Is  no  violation  of  the  state  eomtUatfon  forblddlog 
private  property  to  be  taken  withoat  oompensatioB,  to  antluvlie  cattle,  Ac.,  to  depasture  in  publio 
hlghwayi,  without  any  compaisatioii  to  the  ownex  of  the  fee  for  the  lota  of  hia  herbage,  dse. 
Orlffln  V.  Martia, 7  Barb,  8,  C,  Bep.  297. 

To  allow  a  street  to  be  used  aa  a  railway  track  ii  not  a  mlsapidication,  if  it  does  not  Interfiefe 
with  the  pnbUo  nse^   Adams  v.  Saratoga  *  W.  B.  Cks  U  Barb,  B,  416. 
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established  inference  of  law  is,  that  a  conveyance  of  land 
bounded  on  a  public  highway  carries  with  it  the  fee  to  tiie 
centre  of  the  road,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  grant.  The  idea 
of  an  intention  in  liie  grantor  to  withhold  his  interest  in  a  road 
to  the  middle  of  it,  after  parting  with  all  his  right  and  title  to 
the  adjoining  land,  is  never  to  be  presumed.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  universal  practice ;  and  it  was  said,  in  Peek  v. 
Smithy^  that  there  was  no  instance  where  the  fee  of  a  high- 
way, as  distinct  from  the  adjoining  land,  was  ever  retained 
by  the  vendor.    It  would  require  an  express  declaration,  or 

something  equivalent  thereto,  to  sustain  such  an  in- 
*434    ference;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  *general 

rule,  that  a  grant  of  land  bounded  upon  a  highway  or 
river,  carries  the  fee  in  the  highway  or  river  to  the  centre  of 
it,  provided  the  grantor  at  the  time  owned  to  the  centre,  and 
there  be  no  words  or  specific  description  to  show  a  contrary 
intent.^  But  it  is  competent  for  the  owner  of  a  £Eurm  or  lot, 
having  one  or  more  of  its  sides  on  a  public  highway,  to  bound 
it  by  express  terms  on  the  side  or  edge  of  the  highway,  so  as 
to  rebut  the  presumption  of  law,  and  thereby  reserve  to  him- 
self his  latent  fee  in  the  highway.  He  may  convey  the  ad- 
joining land  without  the  soil  under  the  highway,  or  the  soil 
under  the  highway  without  the  adjoining  land.    If  the  soil 


cated  to  the  public  hj  the  vendor,  svheo  the  municipal  authorities  shall  think  proper 
to  open  the  street  In  the  Matter  of  Lewis-street,  2  Wendeira  Rep.  472.  Living- 
ston Y.  Mayor  of  New-Tork,  8  ibid  86.  Wyman  t.  Mayor  of  New- York,  11  ibid, 
486.  The  cases  of  City  of  Cincinnati  ▼.  Lessee  of  White,  6  Feier^  U,  S.  Rep,  481. 
Smclair  ▼.  Comstock,  Harrington'i  Mieh.  Ch.  21  404,  and  of  the  Trustees  of  Water- 
town  T.  Cowen,  4  Paig^i  Ch.  R.  510,  lay  down  the  same  rule,  that  if  the  owner 
of  lands  in  a  dty  br  Tillage  lays  the  same  out  in  lots  and  streets,  and  sets  apart 
ground  for  a  public  square  or  common,  it  is  a  dedication  of  the  streets  or  squares 
to  the  public,  of  which  the  grantees  cannot  be  deprived. 

•  1  Conn.  Rep.  108. 

^  1  Roi  Ahr.  892.  B.  pi  5.  Harg.  Law.  Tr.  5.  Stevens  v.  Whistler,  11  EaMft 
Rep.  51.  Headlam  v.  Headley,  1  HoICb  N.  P.  Cotes,  463.  Wright  v.  Howard,  1 
Simons  d:  Stewart,  190.  Brown  v.  Kennedy,  5  Harr.  db  Johns.  195.  Cortelyou  v. 
Van  Brundt,  2  Johns.  Rep.  857.  Jackson  v.  Hathaway,  15  ibid.  447.  Canal  Com- 
missioners V.  The  People,  5  WendelFs  Rep,  428.  Lnnt  v.  Holland,  14  Mast.  Rep, 
149.  Hatch  v.  Dwight»  17  ibid.  289.  Claremont  v.  Carlton,  2  y.  H.  Rep.  869. 
Luce  V.  Corley,  24  Wendell,  451.  Morrison  v.  Keen,  8  Oreenleaf,  474.  Chatham 
V.  Brainard,  11  Conn.  R,  60.  Champlin  v.  Pendleton,  18  ib.  28.  Johnson  v.  An* 
derson,  18  Maine  R.  76.    Oonttu,  Tyler  y.  Hammond,  11  Pick.  Rep.  198. 
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under  the  highway  passes  hj  a  deed  of  the  adjoining  land,  it 
passes  as  parcel  of  tiie  land,  and  not  as  an  appurtenant.  It 
is  equally  competent  for  the  riparian  proprietor  to  sell  his  up- 
land to  the  top  or  edge  of  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  to  reserve 
the  stream  or  flats  below  high-water  mark,  if  he  does  it  by 
clear  and  specific  boundaries.*  The  purchaser,  in  such  a 
case,  takes  the  bank  of  the  river  as  it  is,  or  may  thereafter  be, 
by  alluvion  or  decrease  of  the  flow  of  the  river.  He  takes  it 
subject  to  the  conmion  incidents  which  may  diminish  or  in- 
crease the  extent  of  his  boundaries.^  He  may  also  convey 
the  bed  of  a  stream  separate  from  the  lands  which  bound  it.^' 

(4.)  Of  senyitudes  amd  momage. 

The  civil  law  treated  very  extensively  of  these  incorporeal 
rights  annexed  to  land ;  and  what  in  the  common  law  are 
termed  easements^  or  a  right  which  one  man  has  to  use  the 
land  of  another  for  a  special  purpose,  went  under  the  general 
denomination  of  servitudes  j  because  they  were  charges  on  one 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  another.  Toidlier  defines  servitudes 
to  be  real  rights,  jura  m  re^  existing  in  the  property  of  an- 
other. Like  incorporeal  hereditaments,  they  have  been  held 
not  to  pass  without  a  grant <i    By  virtue  of  such  a  right,  the 


•  Storer  ▼.  Freeman,  6  Mcm,  Rep,  435.  Hatch  v.  Dwight,  17  ibid.  299.  Jack- 
80D  y.  Hathaway,  16  Johiu,  Rep.  447.  Webber  y.  Eastern  R  R  Oompooy,  2  Met- 
calf,  15  L  Chad  v.  Starr,  4  HilCi  K7.R.  869.  873, 874.  381.  DunUp  v.  Stetaon, 
4  Maton!%  R.  849. 

*»  Adams  y.  Frothiogham,  8  Masn.  Rap,  852.  Scratton  y.  Brown,  4  Bamw.  dt 
Cresa.  485.  Danlap  y.  Stetson,  4  MaeoiCs  Rep,  849.  A  riyer  where  the  tide  does 
Dot  ebb  and  flow,  has  no  shores  in  the  legal  sense.  It  has  rtpo,  but  not  liUuM  ; 
and  shores,  when  applied  to  such  a  ri?er,  mean  the  water^s  edge,  or  maigin  of  the 
stream.    Child  y.  Starr,  4  HiW%  R.  876.  880,  881. 

•  Den  y.  Wright.  1  Peteri  Oir,  Rep,  64.  See  the  notes  to  the  case  of  Doyastoa 
y.  Payne,  2  E,  Blacks,  527,  in  Smith's  leading  cases,  Law  Library,  K.  S.  yol.  zxy. 
in  which  the  English,  and  especially  the  American  editor,  Mr.  Wallace,  has  con- 
densed and  classified  the  principles  respecting  highways  and  riparian  rights,  deduced 
fit>m  the  numerous  cases,  with  diligence,  skill  and  usefulness. 

^  Orleans  Nayigation  Company  y.  New-Orleans,  2  Martin,  214.  Easements 
may  arise  by  implied  grants  as  upon  the  seyerance  of  an  estate  by  a  grant  of  part 
thereof  all  those  continuous  and  apparent  easements  continue  which  haye  been  used 
by  the  owner  during  the  unity  of  the  estate,  and  without  which  the  enjoyment  of 
the  seyered  portions  could  not  be  fully  had,  for  no  man  can  derogate  from  his  own 
grant  Easements  of  necessity  are  also  implied  as  incidents  to  a  grant  In  Qale 
di  Whaile^t  Trealite  of  Eaeemenii,  the  numerous  English  cases  on  this  subject  are 
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proprietor  of  the  estate  charged  is  bound  to  permit,  or  not  to 
do,  certain  acts  in  relation  to  his  estate,  for  the  utility  or  ac- 
commodation of  a  third  person,  or  of  the  possessor  of  an  ad- 
joining estate.  The  term  is  a  metaphorical  expression,  bor- 
rowed from  personal  servitude,  but  the  charge  is  entirely 
attached  to  real  estates,  and  not  to  the  person.  Servitufum 
ea  natura  est^  ut  aliquid patiafmr  omt  nonfadat.  Servitutum 
non  hammem  debere  sed  rem.^ 

The  regulations  in  the  civil  law  on  the  subject  of  urban  and 
rural  servitudes  were  just  and  equitable,  and  the  provisions 
made  to  define  and  protect  those  rights,  were  far  more 


cited,  and  criticallj  and  skilfallj  analjxed.  See  pp.  49  to  86.  The  New-Tork 
edition  of  this  treatiflo  by  Mr.  Hammond,  is  much  improved  by  the  addition  of 
American  cases. 

•■  Dig.  8.  1. 16.  Ihid,  8.  5,  6. 2.  Ttmllier's  Droit  Ch&  Franfais,  tome  iil  n.  876. 
ImlUute»  of  the  CHvil  Law  of  Spain,  by  Doctors  Auo  and  Maamd,  translated  by 
X.  F,  C.  Johfuton,  1825.  This  digest  of  the  ciril  jurisprudence  of  Spain  collects 
summarily,  and  states  with  great  precision,  the  Spanish  law  concerning  senritudes, 
both  in  town  and  country,  (lib.  2.  tit  6,)  and  it  appears  to  be  a  very  doae  adoption 
of  the  distinctions  of  the  civil  law  on  the  subject  of  rural  and  city  services.  Tlifr 
Code  Napoleon,  b.  2.  tit  4,  has  also  condensed,  and  the  Oinl  Chde  of  LouiiiaMa 
has  borrowed  from  it  the  prindples  of  the  civil  law  on  the  subject  of  servitudes. 
Before  the  promulgation  of  the  code,  there  were  many  French  treatises  on  servitudes, 
and  in  the  Repertoire  de  Juritprudence,  par  Merlin,  and  in  his  Ques/tcms  de  Droit, 
tit  Servitude,  a  crowd  of  Italian,  German  and  French  treatises  on  servitudes  are 
cited,  and  among  them  the  TVaitS  des  Servitudes,  by  Lalaure,  which  Toullier  says 
has  been  of  great  use  to  all  succeeding  writers.  The  subject  is  treated  at  large  by 
Merlin,  and  he  has  enriched  it  with  forensic  discussions.  The  treatise  by  Desgodets 
was  a  simple  commentary  upon  the  law  of  buildings,  under  the  custom  of  Paris; 
but  since  the  era  of  the  code,  M.  La  Page  has  published  two  octavo  volumes, 
entitled  Lois  det  BeUimens,  ou  U  Nouveau  Desgodets,  in  which  the  law  of  vicinage, 
iQ  relation  to  city  servitudes,  is  examined  with  great  minuteness  of  detail.  The 
TVaiiS  du  Voisinage,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  by  M.  Foumel,  a  French  lawyer  of 
the  old  rSgime,  discusses  at  large  the  different  subjects  embraced  by  the  law  of 
vicinage,  in  an  alphabetical  or  dictionary  form ;  and  he  is  a  learned  and  voluminous  ~ 
writer,  who  has  published  several  interesting  tracts  on  various  branches  of  the  law, 
and  who  speaks  with  freedom  and  contempt  of  the  great  mass  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances promulgated  by  the  revolutionists  in  France  prior  to  1800,  when  the  first 
edition  of  his  work  on  the  law  of  vicinage  appeared.  In  those  legislative  assemblies, 
he  says,  there  were  peu  de  juriseonndtes,  heaueoup  d^hommes  de  loi.  Since  the 
new  code,  the  TVaitS  des  ServUvdes,  suivant  les  Prineipes  du  Code,  par  M.  Pardes- 
sus,  is  much  regarded,  and  this  eminent  professor  is  always  cited  by  Toullier  with 
respect,  though  he  combats  with  freedom  many  of  his  opinions.  Toullier  himself 
(tome  iil  826 — 664,)  has  discussed  the  whole  of  this  subject  of  servitudes  upon  the 
principles  of  the  code,  with  his  usual  order,  accuracy  and  learning. 
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minute  and  precise  than  those  which  are  to  be  fonnd 
*on  the  same  subjects  in  the  books  of  the  common    *436 
law ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  solye  many  questions  arising 
on  those  rights,  without  haying  recourse  to  the  solid  and  lu- 
minous principles  of  the  civil  law,  which  are  of  permanent 
and  universal  application.* 

In  cities,  where  the  population  is  dense,  and  the  buildings 
compact,  a  great  variety  of  urban  services  grow  out  of  the  re- 
lation of  vicinage.  There  is  the  right  of  suppoHj  which  arises 
from  contract,  or  prescription,  which  implies  a  grant.  This 
right  is  where  the  owner  of  a  house  stipulates  to  allow  his 
neighbour  to  rest  his  timbers  on  the  walls  of  his  house.  (1) 
There  is  also  the  servitude  of  dnp^  by  which  one  man  en- 
gages to  permit  the  waters  flowing  from  the  roof  of  his  neigh- 
bour's house  to  fall  on  his  estate.  (2)  So  there  is  the  right  of 
arainj  or  to  convey  water  in  pipes  through,  or  over  the  estate 
of  another.  The  right  of  way  may  also  be  attached  to  a 
house,  entry,  gate,  well  or  city  lot,  as  well  as  to  a  country 
farm.  These  servitudes  or  easements  must  be  created  by  the 
owner ;  and  one  tenant  in  common  cannot  establish  them  upon 
the  common  property  without  the  consent  of  his  co-tenant.^ 
The  exercise  of  these  urban  and  rural  servitudes  may  be 


*  M.  Fournel,  when  Bpeakiog  of  the  RoznaD  law  m  relation  to  this  subject,  says, 
that  Quelgue  chase  que  vaus  demandet  auz  lois  Romainei,  eUet  voua  enfoumiuent 
la  rfponte;  and  we  may  say  of  that  law,  as  the  younger  Pliny  said  of  Titus  Aristo, 
who  was  an  accomplished  lawyei^  and  his  particular  fHend :  J^ihU  est  quod  discere 
velUf  quod  tile  docere  non  poseit 

^  Dig,  8. 1,  2.  Ibid,  8.  2. 19.  Pothier,  Oouiume  ^Ofleane,  Int  to  tit.  18,  dee 
Serviivdee,  art.  2.  a  6.  See,  also,  his  TraiU  du  Quaei-Cofitrat  de  Communauti, 
passim,  JnetUuies  of  the  Lau>s  of  Holland^  by  Vander  Linden^  b.  1.  c  11.  sec  2. 
Institutes  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Spain,  by  Doctors  Asso  and  Manuel,  b.  2.  tit  6. 
Belts  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  266 — 274.  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana,  art 
784 — 788.  In  Burge*s  Comm.  on  Colonial  and  Foreign  Laws,  vol  il  tit  Servi- 
tudes, the  law  of  urban  and  rural  servitudes,  under  the  civil  law,  and  the  codes  of 
those  nations  which  have  adopted  and  modified  the  civil  law,  is  extensively  con- 
sidered. Servitudes,  chargeable  upon  the  estate  in  common,  such  as  the  right  to 
enter,  and  search  and  dig  for  coal,  and  carry  it  away,  would  go  to  alter,  injure, 


(1)  In  England  this  right  may  be  aoqatred  by  twenty  yean^  ei^oyment  of  aooh  rapport.  Hide 
V.  Tbomborough,  9  Oar.  A  Ker.  Rep,  250. 

(8)  See  Bellows  v.  Saokelt,  15  Barb,  R,  96,  where  the  oonrt  held  the  owner  of  a  boiling  le- 
sponsible  for  li^ary  eansed  by  water  dripping  flrom  his  roof,  though  It  did  not  appear  whether 
it  fen  on  his  own  land  or  not 
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limited  to  certain  times.  The  right  of  drawing  water,  for  in- 
stance, from  a  neighbour's  well,  may  be  confined  to  certain 
hours,  or  a  right  of  passage  may  be  confined  to  a  part  of  the 
day,  or  to  a  certain  place.* 

(5.)  Of  pa/rtywaXU. 

If  there  be  a  party  wall  between  two  houses,  and 

*4:37    the  owner  of  one  of  *the  houses  pulls  it  down,  in  order 

to  build  a  new  one,  and  with  it  he  takes  down  the 

party  wall  belonging  equally  to  him  and  his  neighbour,  and 

erects  a  new  house  and  new  wall,  he  is  bound,  on  his  part,  to 


waste  aod  destroy  the  estate ;  and  any  attempt  to  do  it  without  oommoD  oooseot, 
or  under  some  equitable  modification,  to  be  prescribed  on  partition  or  otherwise^ 
would  subject  the  party  to  the  action  of  trespass  or  waste,  or  to  restraint  by  in- 
junction at  the  instance  of  the  dissenting  co-tenant 

*  The  general  rule,  in  the  dril  and  French  as  well  as  in  the  English  law,  is,  that 
the  burthen  of  necessary  repairs  of  an  easement  is  cast  upon  the  owner  of  the 
dominant  and  not  of  the  seryient  tenement^  for  the  easement  is  fi>r  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  former.  Dig,  tL  terv.  vend,  1.  6,  sec  2. 1.  8.  Code  Oivily  art  698. 
Bracton,  liK  4,  fo.  222.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Taylor  y.  Whitehead,  2  Doug,  R,  746. 
Gale  d:  WhatUy  on  JSaeements,  808.  Prescott  7.  Williams,  6  Me(ealf  B.  429. 
The  law  of  vicinage  rests  on  just  foundations.  Any  act  or  default  of  the  possessor 
of  a  tenement,  to  the  injury  of  a  party  interested  in  the  neighbouring  tenement,  be- 
comes a  nuisance.  (1)  So,  if  a  person,  negligently  and  without  ordinary  pmdence9 
constructs  a  hay-rick  on  the  extremity  of  his  land,  and  with  great  negligence  suf- 
fers hay  to  remain  liable  to  spontaneous  ignition,  and  it  takes  fire  and  bums  his 
neighbour's  house,  be  is  liable  m  damages.  Vaughan  v.  Menlove,  8  BinghanCe  N, 
C.  Rep,  468.  See,  also,  to  the  same  point,  TurbyroiU  v.  Stamp,  1  Balk.  Bep.  18. 
Barnard  v.  Poor.  21  Pick.  Bep.  878.  If  a  fire  occurs  by  the  negligence  of  the 
owner,  and  destroys  his  neighboui^s  house,  he  is  liable  in  damages,  but  not  if  the 
accident  was  inevitable,  or  the  owner  not  in  fault  The  principle  is,  that  every  man 
is  so  bound  to  deal  with  his  own  property,  as  not  to  injure  the  property  of  others. 
To  erect  on  the  defendant's  house  eaves  and  a  pipe,  overhanging  and  conducting 
water  on  land  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant,  is  a  permanent  injury,  which  gives  an 
action  on  the  case  to  the  reversioner.  Tucker  v.  Newman,  8  Perrg  ds  Davieon,  14. 
If  sparks  from  a  railway  or  steamboat  engine  set  fire  to  an  erection  on  an  adjoining 
field  or  building,  the  liability  of  the  company  for  the  injury  will  depend  upon  the 
question  of  negligence  on  their  part.  Aldridge  v.  G.  Western  R.  Co.  8  Manning  dt 
Changer,  616.  Cook  v.  Camplam  T.  Company,  1  Denuy,  92.  S.  P.  tupra,  voL  ii. 
284.    A  canal  company  is  not  liable  in  damages  for  a  mere  accidental  breach  of  a 


(1)  The  owner  of  warehoiues  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  damages,  by  reason  of  a  nniianoe 
olMtnctlng  tlie  trade  at  a  wharf;  whereby  his  bosinesi  is  IndirecUy  injured.  Doogherty  v.  Boa- 
ting, 1  Scmi^.  {Lata)  B  1.  ▲  sianghtsr  house  in  a  city  has  been  held  to  h%  prima  facie  a  nuis- 
ance to  those  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  Brady  v.  Weeks,  8  Barb,  &  C,  Bep,  157.  Catlin  v. 
Yalentine,  9  Faige'^e  B  676.  ^ 
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pull  down  the  wall  and  reinstate  it  in  a  reasonable  time,  and 
with  the  least  inconvenience ;  and  if  the  necessity  of  the  repa- 
ration of  the  old  wall  be  established,  the  neighbour  is  bonnd 
to  contribute  ratably  to  the  expense  of  the  new  wall.  But  he 
is  not  bound  to  contribute  to  building  the  new  wall  higher 
than  the  old  one,  nor  with  more  cosily  materials.  All  such 
extra  expense  must  be  borne  exclusively  by  him  who  pulls 
down  and  rebuilds.*  K  the  owner  of  a  house  in  a  compact 
town  finds  it  necessary  to  pull  it  down,  and  remove  the  foun- 
dations of  his  building,  and  he  gives  due  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  house,  he  is  not  answerable 
for  the  injury  which  the  owner  of  that  house  may  sustain  by 
the  operation,  provided  he  remove  his  own  with  reasonable 
and  ordinary  care.^  (1)   Where  there  had  been  no  party  wall. 


canal.  Higgina  v.  Ohefl.<Sc  Del  Caoal  Go.  8  ffarrinffton,  411.  Messrs.  GaU  <b 
Whatley  on  JScuemmts,  have  treated  of  the  rights  and  remedies  arifflng  from  nui- 
sances  created  by  yidoage,  275 — 296,  and  to  that  learned  work  I  refer  the  reader, 
as  a  critical  digest  of  the  cases  woald  lead  me  too  far  into  detail. 

•  Campbell  ▼.  Meesir,  4  Johnt.  Oh,  Mtp,  884.  P&thier,  Du  QuaH-OofUrai  de 
Oommunattii,  Nob.  187—192.  220,  221. 

»>  2  RoU,  Abr,  664.  T. pL  J.  Peyton  v.  StThomas*  Hospital,  9  Bam,  A  Cre^  725. 
Masey  v.  Ooyner,  4  Carr,  is  Payne,  161.  Walters  v.  Pfeil,  1  Moody  <t  Malkin,  862. 
Wyatt  ▼.  Harrison,  8  Bam,  <k  Ad,  871.  But  in  this  last  case  it  is  suggested,  that  if  the 
house  which  is  injured  by  the  digg^g  had  been  andent,  the  rule  might  be  otherwise,  as 
that  circumstance  might  imply  the  consent  of  the  adjoining  proprietor  to  its  erection. 
Buildings  which  are  ancient^  or  erected  upon  ancient  foundations,  or  protected  by 
prescription,  cannot  lawfully  be  disturbed  by  deep  ezcaTations  or  other  improTements 
on  adjoining  lots.  But  otherwise  a  person  may  make  reasonable  improTements 
and  excavations  on  his  own  ground,  though  they  should  injure  or  endanger  an 
edifice  on  the  adjoining  land,  by  digging  near  and  deeper  than  its  foundations,  pro- 
vided he  exercises  ordinary  care  and  skill ;  and  the  injured  party  does  not  possess 
any  special  privileges,  protecting  him  from  the  consequences  of  such  improvements, 
eidier  by  prescription  or  grant  Lasala  v.  Holbrook,  4  Paiffe,  169.  Thurston  v. 
Hancock,  12  J/om.  R,  221.  Jones  t.  Bird,  6  B.d:  Aid,  887.  Richart  v.  ScoU,  7 
WaU$,  460.  Whether  due  care  has  been  used  in  the  case  is  a  question  of  iiict  for 
a  jury.  Dodd  v.  Holm^  8  i^^vO^  d&  AToimin^,  789.  1  Adolph.<k  Eais,4:1$.&,0, 
The  taking  proper  precautions  to  prevent  mjury  to  adjoining  walls  in  disturbing 
foundations,  is  indispensable,  to  exempt  the  party  from  responsibility  for  special 


(1)  An  agreement  to  set  a  hooae  at  a  given  distance  from  the  street,  is  for  an  Interest  in  lands, 
and  void,  nnleas  in  writing.  Wolfe  v.  Frost,  4  Sondf,  Ch,B,7i.  So,  an  agreement  hj  a  raO- 
road  oompany  to  m*<ntAtn  a  permanent  tum-oyt  track ;  and  snch  agreement  la  a  contract  for  an 
easement  Pitkin  v.  Long  Island  B.  K.  Co.  ft  Barfr.  C^  A  221.  Bat  see  Sampson  v.  Bonslde, 
18  Jf,  Bamp,  B,  264.  See,  as  to  general  right  of  owner  of  land  to  exeavato  next  to  his  neigb- 
boar*8  walls.    BaddilTs  Ezeoators  v.  The  Mayor,  4  OmO,  R,  196.   Nelson  v.  Godfrey,  18  10. 
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but  the  walls  of  the  honse  pulled  down  stood  wholly  on  its 
lot,  yet  if  the  beams  of  the  other  house  rested  upon  the  wall 
pulled  down,  and  had  done  so  for  a  period  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish an  easement  by  prescription,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
house  would  be  entitled  to  hare  his  beams  inserted  for  a  rest- 
ing place  in  the  new  wall.  Such  an  easement  is  continual, 
without  requiring  the  constant  and  immediate  act  of  man ; 
and  it  is  an  apparent  one,  shown  by  an  exterior  work ;  and, 
consequently,  it  has  the  qualities  sufficient  by  the  common 
law,  and  also  deemed  in  the  French  law  sufficient  to  establish 
an  easement  by  prescription.^  It  has  been  held,  in  England, 
that  the  owners  of  a  party  wall,  built  at  joint  expense,  and 

standing  partly  on  the  land  of  each,  are  not  tenants  in 
*488    common,  but  each  party  continues  owner  *of  his  land, 

and  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  wall,  and  a  remedy 
for  a  disturbance  of  that  right  But  the  conmion  use  of  a 
wall  separating  adjoining  lots  belonging  to  different  owners 
is  jprima  facie  evidence  that  the  wall,  and  the  land  on  which 
it  stands,  belong  equally  to  the  different  owners,  in  equal 
undivided  moieties,  as  tenants  in  common.^ 


I0B8.  Trower  y.  Chadwick,  8  Sing.  If.  O.  Rep.  884.  Pierce  ▼.  Mosbod,  1*7  Lomi. 
Rep.  889.  Pardeeeus,  TVaitS  dee  Bervitudee,  802.  Partridge  ▼.  8oott»  8  Meee,  ± 
Wehby,  220.  If  a  man  builds  bis  boose  at  tbe  extremity  of  bis  land,  he  does  not 
thereby  and  without  a  grant  acquire  any  right  of  easement  or  support  over  his 
neighbour's  land.  See  Gale  and  Whatlet^e  TVealiee  on  FaeemenUt  216^26*7,  where 
all  tbe  cases  are  cited  and  commented  upon  as  to  tbe  right  of  support,  and  of 
making  excavations  adjoining  another^s  land.  The  civil  and  tbe  Frtach  law  are 
also  referred  to  in  that  and  other  branches  of  the  work,  whenever  they  may  serve 
to  illustrate  what  may  be  dubious  or  obscure  in  the  English  law  on  the  topics 
under  discussion. 

*  Code  Napoleon,  "No.  ^90. 

^  Matts  V.  Hawkins,  5  Taunt.  Rep.  20.  Oubitt  v.  Porter,  8  Bamw.  dt  Creee.  267. 
Tbe  building  act  of  14  Gko.  IIL  c.  78,  has  given  to  each  party  certain  easemeoti 
in  tbe  wall  on  tbe  land  of  tbe  other,  and  has  made  special  and  ample  provision  on 
the  subject  of  bouses  and  partition  walls  in  the  dty  of  London.  Some  statute 
regulations  of  that  kind  seem  to  be  required  in  large  dties,  though  in  France  the 
customs  of  Paris  and  Orleans  have  supplied  the  place  of  more  minute  statute 
provisions.  We  have  in  the  Assize,  enacted  under  Henry  Fitz-Ailwyne,  the  first 
liord  Mayor  of  London,  A.  D.  1189,  a  very  curious  document  respecting  the  regu- 
lation of  party  walls.  After  the  great  fire  in  tbe  time  of  King  Stephen,  London 
began  to  be  built  of  stone  and  tile.  The  walls  were  to  be  three  feet  in  thicknesi^ 
and  each  owner  was  to  give  half  of  the  space  for  the  wall  If  any  individual  was 
aggrieved  by  the  encroacfament  of  bis  neighbour,  he  could  restrain  the  workmen 
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(6.)  Of  division  fences. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  party  walls,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  law  concerning  division  fences  between  the  owners 


by  giving  security  to  the  sheriff  to  appear  and  prosecate.  The  mayor  and  twelve 
sworn  aldermen  were  to  repair  to  the  spot  and  hear  the  allegations  of  the  parties, 
and  decide  finally  between  them.  The  encroachment  was  to  be  corrected  in  forty 
days,  or  the  sheriff  ezecated  the  remedy.  Sir  FrancU  Palgrav^$  Rite  and  Pra- 
greta  of  (he  JEnglUh  Oomm<mtoe<UtK,  vol.  iL  172.  174,  Vf6.  This  ordinance  is 
evidence  of  a  strong,  vigilant  and  civilized  police  in  that  rudXand  turbulent  age. 
The  work  of  Sir  Francis  surpasses  any  modem  work  whatever  in  ingenious  and 
profound  antiquarian  erudition  relative  to  English  legal  antiquities. 

Party  walls  and  buildings  in  the  cify  of  Philadelphia  are  specially  regulated  by 
statute.  Purdon't  Digut,  984,  986.  And  the  operations  of  the  English  statute 
of  Qeo.  III.,  on  the  rights  of  neighbouring  proprietors,  and  the  adjudication  on 
those  rights,  are  fully  stated  in  OMont  on  the  Law  of  DUapidattotUf  110—126. 
So,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  by  the  fundamental  regulations  in  buildings,  estab- 
lished in  1791,  it  is  a  condition  annexed  to  title,  that  when  the  owner  of  a  lot 
builds  a  partition  wall  between  himself  and  his  neighbour,  he  shall  lay  the  founda- 
tions equally  upon  the  lands  of  both,  and  any  person  who  shall  afterwards  use  the 
partition  wall,  or  any  part  of  it»  shall  reimburse  to  the  first  builder  a  moiety  of 
the  charge  of  such  part  as  he  shall  use.  Miller  v.  Elliott^  O.  O,  U,  8.  March  Term, 
1889. 

In  the  city  of  New- York,  the  foundation  of  every  building  must  not  be  less 
than  six  feet  below  the  street  or  side-walk  directly  in  front  of  it;  and  if  not, 
the  owner  will  not  be  entitled  to  recover  damages,  by  the  erecUdig  with  ordinary 
care  of  any  adjoining  buUding.  Law$  ofNew-Tork,  April  10th,  1818,  c  106.  In 
respect  to  trees  growing  on  or  near  the  division  line  between  two  lots  of  land,  it 
was  held,  that  if  the  tree  grows  on  the  lot  of  A.,  with  nearly  an  equal  part  of  its 
roots  spreading  into  the  ground  of  B.,  the  tree  nevertheless  bebngs  to  A.,  m  whose 
soil  the  body  of  it  is.  Masters  ▼.  Pollie,  2  Rol  Rep.  141.  Lord  Holt  held  that, 
in  such  a  case,  A.  and  E  were  tenants  in  common  of  the  tree,  though  if  all  the 
roots  grew  in  the  land  of  A.,  and  the  branches  overshadowed  the  land  of  B.,  the 
branches  followed  the  root,  and  the  property  of  the  whole  tree  was  in  A.  Water- 
man V.  Soper,  1  Lord  Raynu  787.  In  Holder  v.  Ooates^  1  Moody  dt  Malkin,  1 12, 
the  right  was  considered  as  turning  upon  the  &uet,  in  whose  land  was  the  tree  first 
planted.  The  civil  law  made  such  a  tree  common  property.  Iiut,  2. 1. 81.  Dig. 
41. 1. 7. 18.  See,  on  this  subject.  Code  (Hvil,  art  670,  671,  672,  678.  In  Griffin 
▼.  Bizby,  12  2T,  H.  Rep.  454,  the  same  principle  was  followed,  and  it  was  held, 
that  if  a  tree  stand  directly  on  the  line  between  two  owners,  it  is  the  common 
property  of  both,  and  trespass  lies  if  one  of  them  destroys  it  without  consent  of 
the  other.  In  Lyman  y.  Hale,  11  Conn.  Rep.  177,  it  was  held,  after  an  elaborate 
discussion,  that  if  a  tree  stands  on  the  land  of  A.,  and  extends  its  roots  into,  and  its 
branches  over  the  land  of  B.,  the  tree,  with  all  its  roots  and  branches,  and  the  fruit 
thereon,  belong  exclusively  to  A.,  and  B.  becomes  a  trespasser  if  he  appropriates  to 
his  own  use  any  of  the  overhanging  fruit  This  appears  to  have  been  the  best  con- 
sidered, and  is  not  only  the  latest,  but  the  most  simple  and  definite  rule  on  the  subject. 
In  New- York,  by  the  statutes  of  March  19th,  1813,  c.  86.  sea  20,  (and  which  is 
still  in  force,)  the  Common  Council  of  the  dty  of  New- York  was  authorized  to 
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of  adjoining  lands.  These  interests  are  generally  the  object 
of  local  statute  regulations.  The  doctrine  is,  that  at  common 
law  the  tenant  of  a  close  was  not  bonnd  to  fence  against  an 
adjoining  close,  unless  by  force  of  prescription ;  and  if  bound 
by  prescription  to  fence  his  close,  he  was  not  bound  to  fence 
against  any  cattle  but  such  as  were  rightfully  in  the  adjoining 
close.  If  not  bound  at  common  law  to  fence  his  land,  he  was 
nevertheless  bound,  at  his  peril,  to  keep  his  cattle  on  his  own 
grounds,  and  gjevent  them  from  escaping.*    The  legal  obli- 


make  rales  and  regulations  lor  making,  amendiog  and  maintainiiig  as  xrell  peititioo 
fences  as  others^  in  the  city.  Under  this  power,  the  corporation  have^  by  ordioaoee, 
(1 883.)  regulated  partition  fences  and  igalU,  It  requires  partition  walls  to  be  made 
and  maintained  by  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each  side,  and  if  the  same  can  be 
equally  dirided,  each  party  shall  make  and  keep  in  repair  one  half  part  Disputes 
concerning  the  division  of  the  wall,  and  the  parts  to  be  made  or  repaired  by  each 
owner  respectively,  or  as  to  its  sufficiency,  to  be  settled  by  the  alderman  and  assist- 
ant of  the  ward.  If  the  wall  cannot  be  conveniently  divided,  it  is  to  be  made  and 
kept  in  repair  at  joint  and  equal  ezpense^  A  surplus  wall,  higher  or  lower  than 
the  regulation,  to  be  at  the  individual  expense  of  the  owner;  and  on  a  neglect  of 
contribution  by  one  party,  the  other  may  make  the  whole  wall,  and  recover  from 
the  other  party  his  proportion  of  the  expense.  This  same  regulation  applies  to  par- 
tition fences.  (1) 

«  Bust  ▼.  Low,  6  Mast,  Rep.  90.  Thayer  v.  Arnold,  4  Metealf,  689.  little  ▼. 
Lathiop,  5  Oteetdtaf,  850.  HoUaday  y.  Harsh,  8  Wtnddl,  142.  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth, in  18  Wenddlt^ll.  Stackpole  v.  Healy,  16  Mau,Rep,  88.  Aveiy  r. 
Maxwell,  4  N.  H,  Rep,  86.  Wells  v.  Howell,  19  Jchauon,  886.  Staffi>rd  ▼.  Inger- 
soU,  3  Hiirt  R.  88.  The  removal  of  land-marks  is  made  a  nusdemeanor  by  statute 
m  New-Tork;  and  the  K  Y.  Revited  BUUutee,  yoL  I  858--865,  and  the  Reviied 
BtatuteM  of  Okia,  1881,  and  of  Illin<n$f  1888,  have  prescribed  rules  for  making  and 
maintaining  sufficient  division  fences  between  the  owners  of  adjoining  lands;  but 
there  is  an  express  excepUon,  in  Kew-York  and  Ohio,  in  feivour  of  owners  choosiog 
to  let  their  lands  lie  open ;  and  in  that  case  I  apprehend  that^  as  a  general  rule,  the 
respective  owners  would  be  remitted  to  their  common  law  rights  and  duties.  The 
equitable  rule  towards  making  and  maintaining  divisbn  fences  between  adjoining 
owners  of  land,  we  find  in  the  statutes  of  the  old  Plymouth  colony.  Plymouth 
OoUmy  Lowe,  edit.  1886,  p.  196.  The  principle  of  equitable  contribution  towards 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  division  fences  between  the  owners  of  adjoining 
landst  exists  independent  of  statute  provision.  In  the  matter  of  R.  A  S.  RaiUfioad 
Company,  4  Paige,  668.    It  is  to  be  found  in  the  institutions  of  those  nations  which 


(1)  In  Sherrid  v.  Cisco,  4  San^,  8,0,  B.  480,  the  following  prlndplea  are  laid  down  ss  (o 
psrty-waUs. 

There  Is  no  obligation  In  the  owners  of  sdJacenTlotB  to  imlte  In  bailding  a  party-wsll.  If  one 
owner  place  half  of  the  wall  on  the  adjacent  lot<  the  ewhor  of  the  lot  Is  not  liable  to  oontribnte 
on  sabBeqncntly  using  the  wall  on  his  own  land.  The  res^tire  owners  of  the  wall  are  not 
tenants  in  common ;  each  owns  in  sereralt/  the  portion  of  the  wall  on  his  own  land,  though 
neither  has  the  right  to  pull  it  down  wiihoiit  the  others  consent 
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gation  of  the  tenants  of  adjoining  lands  to  make  and  maintain 
partition  fences,  where  no  prescription  exists,  and  no  agree- 
ment has  been  made,  rests  entirely  on  positive  provisions  by 
statute ;  and  trespass  will  lie  against  the  owner  of  cattle  en- 
tering on  the  grounds  of  another,  though  there  be  no  fence  to 
obstruct  them,  unless  he  can  protect  himself  by  statute,  or 
prescription,  or  agreement.*  The  public  have  no  rights,  even 
in  a  public  highway,  but  a  right  of  way  or  passage ;  and  if 
cattle  be  placed  in  die  highway  for  the  purpose  of  grazing, 
and  escape  into  an  adjoining  close,  the  owner  of  the  cattle, 
unless  he  owns  the  soil  of  that  part  of  the  highway  on 
*which  he  placed  his  cattle,  cannot  avail  himself  of  *439 
the  insufficiency  of  the  fences  in  excuse  of  the  tres- 
pass.** (1) 


are  fouaded  upon  the  dvil  law.  Code  Napoleon^  art  663.  666,  666.  Civil  Code 
of  Louinana,  art  688 — 686.  Ineiitutes  of  the  Law»  of  Holland,  hj  J,  Vander 
Linden^  b.  1.  c.  11.  sec.  8.  The  statute  of  Alabama  declares  a  partition  fence  to 
be  the  joint  property  of  both  the  adjoming  proprietors,  and  each  is  bound  to  keep 
the  entire  fence  in  good  repair ;  and  if  one  of  them  will  not  aid  in  repairing  the 
fence,  the  other  may  cause  it  to  be  done,  and  recover  the  value  or  moiety  of  the 
expense.    Walker  v.  Watrous,  Alabama  B,  N.  S.  vol  viiL  498. 

«  Churchill  ▼.  Evans,  1  Taunt.  529.  Thayer  v.  Arnold,  4  Ifeiealf  589.  The 
statute  law  of  Alabama,  regulating  partition  fences,  {Latoe  ofAlabamay  862,)  gives 
an  action  for  damages  against  the  owner  of  cattle  breaking  into  any  grounds  "  en- 
closed with  a  strong  and  sound  fence."  This  would  imply  that^  in  that  state,  no  suit 
lies,  if  there  be  no  protecting  fence.  And  in  New-Tork,  by  statute  of  April  18th, 
1888,  c  261,  if  any  person  liable  to  erect  or  repair  a  division-fence,  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  do  it,  he  shall  have  no  action  for  damages  ineurred,  but  shall  be  liable  for 
all  damages  accruing  by  reason  of  such  refusal,  to  the  lands,  crops,  dkc.,  of  the  party 
injured.  See  the  very  provisional  statute  law  of  Connecticut  on  the  subject 
Staiutee  of  Conneetieui,  1888,  ppi  260 — ^258.  In  Connecticut  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  is  not  adopted,  and  the  owner  of  lands  is  obliged  to  enclose  by  a  lawful 
fence,  or  he  cannot  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  for  a  damage  thereon,  by  the 
cattle  of  another.  Steedwell  v.  Ritch,  14  Conn,  B,  292.  The  statute  of  Missis- 
sippi defines  a  lawful  fence  to  be  one  "five  feet  high,  well  staked  and  ridered,  or 
sufficiently  locked,  and  so  close  that  the  beasts  breaking  mto  the  enclosure  could 
not  creep  through."    Revieed  Code  of  Afiteieeippi,  1824,  p.  884. 

^  It  is  stated,  that  in  England,  a  party  who  makes  a  partition  fence  between  him 
and  his  neighbour,  must  make  it  wholly  on  his  own  land.    Lawrence,  J.,  in  Yowlea 


(1)  Where  the  fence  of  the  dooe  adJo}g|pg  the  highway  was  Insnffldent,  it  waa  held  that  no 
damage  ooold  be  reorered  of  the  owner  of  cattle  which  entered  over  radh  fence.  Griffin  v. 
Martin,  7  Barb.  S.  C  Sep,  297. 

Where  domeetio  animals,  though  aathorlEe<^  to  nm  in  the  highway,  enter  npon  land  where 
(hey  have  no  rlglft,  as  npon  the  track  of  a  rail-road,  and  are  nm  upon  and  killed,  (and,  it  seems. 
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(7.)  Of  nmnmg  waters. 

Important  questions  have  arisen  in  respect  to  the  ase  of 
mnning  waters,  between  diJBTerent  proprietors  of  portions  of 
the  same  stream ;  and  such  questions  are  daily  growing  in 
interest,  as  the  value  of  water-power  is  more  and  more  felt  in 
manufacturing  establishments. 

Every  proprietor  of  lands  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  has  natu- 
rally an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  water  which  flows  in  the 
stream  adjacent  to  his  lands,  as  it  was  wont  to  run,  {currere 
solebatj)  without  diminution  or  alteration.  No  proprietor  has 
a  right  to  use  the  water,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  proprietors, 
above  or  below  him,  unless  he  has  a  prior  right  to  divert  it,  or 
a  title  to  some  exclusive  enjoyment.  (1)  He  has  no  property 
in  the  water  itself,  but  a  simple  usu&uct  while  it  passes  along. 
Aqtca  currit  et  debet  currere  ut  atrrere  soLebat,  is  the  language 
of  the  law.*  Though  he  may  use  the  water  while  it  runs  over 
his  land  as  an  incident  to  the  land,  he  cannot  unreasonably 
detain  it,  or  give  it  another  direction,  and  he  must  return  it 
to  its  ordinary  channel  when  it  leaves  his  estate.  Without 
the  consent  of  the  adjoining  proprietors,  he  cannot  divert  or 
diminish  the  quantity  of  water  which  would  otherwise  descend 
to  the  proprietors  below,  nor  throw  the  water  back  upon  the 
proprietors  above,  without  a  grant,  or  an  unintemipted  enjoy- 


y.  Miller,  8  Taunton^  188.  But,  in  Massachusetts,  the  more  reasonable  rule  is,  that 
partition  fences  and  ditches  are  to  be  placed  on  the  land  of  both  parties  equally. 
NeweU  v.  HiU,  2  Metcalfn  R,  180. 

*■  But  if  a  running  stream  be  not  a  natural  vater-conrse,  but  created  by  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  it  flows  beneficially  into  a  neighbour's  land,  as  water  raised 
from  a  mine  by  a  steam-engine,  or  water  from  the  spout  of  the  eaves  of  a  row  of 
houses,  thrown  upon  and  used  by  the  owner  of  adjoining  g^und,  no  presumption  of 
a  grant  or  a  right  to  have  that  water  continued  in  perpetuity  exists,  for  that  would 
unreasonably  compel  the  owner  of  the  mine  to  work  it>  or  keep  his  engine  in  mo- 
tion, or  his  row  of  houses  unaltered.  Arkwright  y.  Oell,  Ezch.  E.  T.  1889,  cited 
in  Qale  A  WhatUy  on  EaumenUt  182. 


if  it  be  done  negligently,)  the  owner  cannot  recover  for  his  damagei  The  Tonawanda  B.  B.  Co. 
V.  Hanger,  6  D^nic^^  B.  S6&.  In  thia  case  there  was  no  obstacle  to  prevent  the  animals  ooming 
upon  the  track. 

(1)  In  a  case  of  dlverrion,  the  plaintiff,  who  owned  only  one  side  of  the  stream,  was  allowed 
to  recover,  without  showing  taiy  perceptible  actual  damage.  Branch  v.  Doane,  17  0)nn,  B. 
402.  Where  the  owner  of  a  mill  waa  injured  by  the  ai^ast  obstruction  of  the  water  below,  it 
was  held  that  he  might  enter  and  remove  the  obstruction.  Heath  v.  WMiams,  26  MalnA 
i20p.2O9.  % 
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ment  of  twenty  jeais,  which  is  evidence  of  it  ^  (1)  This 

is  the  clear  and  settled  general  doctrine  on  *the  sub-    ^440 

ject,  and  all  the  difficolty  which  arises  consists  in  the  ap- 


«  Dig,  89.  3,  4.  10.  Code,  lib.  8.  t  84  1.  7.  Poihier,  JVaiU  du  Control  de  So- 
eUtS,  aeeond  App.  Nos.  286,  287.  TouUier,  tome  iU.  8&  d.  188.  Lottrers  0m6,4 
Co.  87.  a.  Shnrry  y.  Pigott,  8  BvUt.  B,  889.  S.  C.  Popham,  166.  Hays  ▼.  Hays, 
19  ZouU  B,  361.  Brown  ▼.  Best^  1  WUt,  Hep.  174.  Bealey  y.  Shaw,  6  Sat^9 
JRep.  208.  Wright  ▼.  Howard,  1  Simon  A  Stewart,  190.  Newman  v.  Anderson,  1 
Bamw,  ds  Aid.  258.  Williams  v.  Morland,  2  Barma,  ds  Crete.  915.  Mason  v.  Hill, 
8  Bamw.  ds  AdolpK  804.  5  Ibid.  1.  S.  G.  Oardner  ▼.  Village  of  Newburgh,  2 
Johne.  CK  Rep.  162.  Belknap  y.  Belknap,  iUd.  468.  Merritt  y.  Pterker,  1  Coxde 
N.  J.  Bep.  460.  T^ler  y.  Wilkinson,  4  ifasofi,  897.  Ooalter  y.  Hunter,  4  Rmn* 
dolph,  58.  Hammond  y.  Fuller,  1  Paige,  197.  Hutchinson  y.  Coleman,  5  HaUted^ 
74.  King  Y.  TifiOmy,  9  Conn.  Rep.  162.  Blanchard  y.  Baker,  8  Oreenleaf,  258. 
OmelYany  y.  Jaggen,  2  HW^e  8.  C.  Rep.  684.  640.  Bt  Louis  y.  St  Louis,  Stuarf9 
Lower  Canada  Rep.  575.  Martin  y.  Jett^  12  Lmtieiana  Rep.  501.  Webb  y.  The 
Portland  Manuf.  Company,  8  Svmnet't  R.  190.  Davis  y.  Fuller,  12  Vermont  R, 
178.  Evans  v.  Merriweather,  8  SeatnmofiU  R  492.  Shreve  v.  Voorhees,  2  Green*$ 
R  25.  Parker  v.  Griswold,  1 7  Conn.  R  288.  In  the  case  of  Barron  A  Craig  v.  Cor- 
poration of  Baltimore,  {American  Juriet,  No.  4  p.  208,)  the  corporation,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  municipal  powers,  diverted  certain  streams  from  their  natural 
channels  to  a  point  near  the  plaintiff's  wharf,  on  navigable  water,  within  the  har- 
bour and  city  of  Baltimore,  to  which  point  a  large  deposit  of  sand  and  earth  was 
carried  down  by  the  streams,  and  injured  the  value  of  the  whart  It  was  held 
that  a  private  action  lay  for  the  damage  arising  from  this  corporate  act  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  rule  in  the  French  law,  that  the  owner  of  the  higher  land 
had  a  rigl^t  to  divert  a  stream  to  his  own  utility,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  land 
below  ee^ld  not  contest  it  in  the  absence  of  a  grant  Merlin,  Rep.  Juriep.  tit. 
Court  d'JSau.  But  the  civil  code  veiy  equitably  qualified  this  doctrine.  Code 
CivU,  art  641.  648,  644. 

The  rights  respecting  running  streams^  between  adjoming  proprietors  of  lands» 
are  regulated  by  very  precise  rules  in  Pennsylvania.  Thus,  in  M'Calmont  v.  Whit- 
taker,  3  Rawle,  84,  the  water-power  belonging  to  a  riparian  owner  was  considered 
as  cooaistiog  of  the  difference  of  level  between  the  eur/ace  where  the  ttream  in  it$ 
natural  turf  ace  firtt  touehet  hit  land,  and  the  eur/ace  where  U  leaeet  U,  The  stream 
under  that  limitation  of  right  might  be  occupied,  in  whole  or  in  part^  or  not  at  all, 
without  endangering  the  right  or  restricting  the  mode  of  its  enjoyment,  unless 
there  has  been  an  actual,  prior,  adverse  occupancy  protected  by  the  statute  of  limi- 
tatiooa  The  riparian  owner,  by  digging  on  his  own  land,  cannot  legally  lower  the 
surface  of  the  water  standing  on  a  pool  on  the  land  above  him,  nor  can  he  enter 
and  lower  the  surface  of  the  water  as  it  leaves  his  land,  by  deepening  the  channel 
in  the  land  below  him.  In  Acton  v.  Blundell,  12  Meeton  ds  WeUby,  824,  a  very 
important  question  on  water  rights  arose,  and  was  very  learnedly  considered.  The 


(1)  Wood  V.  Wmnd,  8  Welt*  H.  4  Q.  Bep.  748.  In  tUs  esse  the  genenl  doetrlne  of  tttUlelsl 
water-oounc*  is  elaborstely  dlaenaMd.  Van  Hoesen  v.  Govenby,  10  Baitb.  B,  51&  The  riflit 
(oflow  lands  Ibr  ods  pupoae  la  not  defeated  by  the  exiiteiiM  of  a  right  In  aaolher  peison  to 
flow  the  same  lands  for  another  purpose.   Davis  v.  Brigham,  29  Maine  B.  891. 

Vol.  m.  85 
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plication.  The  owner  mnfit  bo  nee  and  apply  the  water  as  to 
work  no  material  injmy  or  annoyance  to  his  neighbour  below 
him,  who  has  an  equal  right  to  the  subsequent  use  of  the  same 
water ;  nor  can  he,  by  dams  or  any  obstmction,  cause  the 
water  injuriously  to  oyerflow  the  grounds  and  springs  of  his 
neighbour  above  him.»  (1)  Streams  of  water  are  intended  for 
the  use  and  comfort  of  man ;  and  it  would  be  unreasonable, 
and  contrary  to  the  universal  sense  of  mankind,  to  debar 
every  riparian  proprietor  from  the  application  of  the  water  to 
domestic,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  purposes,  provided 
the  use  of  it  be  made  under  the  limitations  which  have  been 
mentioned ;  and  there  will,  no  doubt,  inevitably  be,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  perfect  right  to  the  use  of  the  water,  some  evapo- 


JDdgmeot  of  the  Court  of  Ezcfaeqoer  Obamber  made  a  distiDctioD  between  waten 
nmniog  on  the  surface  of  lands,  and  flowing  below  it  in  a  eabterraneous  coarse. 
Hie  former  was  open  to  ob6enration»  notorious  usage,  calcnlatioD  and  yalue,  bot  not 
the  latter ;  and  it  was  held,  that  the  owner  of  land  through  which  water  floys  in  a 
subterraneous  course^  has  not  such  a  right  or  interest  in  it  as  to  be  able  to  maintain 
an  action  against  a  land-owner  who  digs  a  well  on  his  own  land,  or  carries  on  mining 
operations  in  his  own  land,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  drains  awaj  the  water  from  the 
hmd  of  the  adjoniing  owner,  and  leayeshis  weU  diy.  The  dril  law  was  examined, 
and  was  found  to  sustain  the  judgment  of  the  court  Marc^llut  $eribU :  eum  eo,  ^t 
in  ntofodimgj  vUini  fontan  avertii,  nihU  poue  agi,  nee  de  dolo  actionem;  el  »ane 
nofi  debet  haheref  «t  non  animonoeendit  Medtuumagrum  meliorem/aciendi  id  fecit. 
Dig.  lib.  89.  tit  8.  sec.  12.  This  question  as  to  the  rights  of  water  ranning  below 
the  surfiice,  seems  not  to  haye  been  raised  and  settled  in  the  Eoglish  law,  and  the 
decision  does  not  affect  the  rights  mentioned  in  this  lecture  respectiQg  running 
waters  over  the  snrfoce  of  land.  The  court  went  upon  the  principle  whidi  gives 
to  the  owner  of  the  soil  all  that  lies  beneath  the  surfiice,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
apply  such  property  to  his  own  purposes  at  pleasure ;  and  if,  in  the  ezerdse  of  that 
righ^  be  intercepts  or  drains  his  neighbour's  under-ground  spriogs,  it  is  damman 
cheque  injuria, 

•  Neal  T.  Henry,  1  Meigf  Tenn,  Rep.  17.  If  the  owner  of  land,  flowed  by  a 
mill-dam,  aMe  the  mill  and  dam  and  retains  the  land,  the  purchaser  takes  by  the 
grant  the  right  to  overflow  the  land  to  the  former  extent  But  if  the  owner  sc2/« 
the  landjhwedj  and  retains  the  mill  and  dam,  without  reserving  the  right  to  flow, 
he  subjects  himself  to  damage  if  he  does  it  Preble  t.  Reed,  17  Maine  R.  169. 
Hie  grant  of  a  mill  carries  with  it  the  use  of  the  head  of  water  necessary  to  its 
enjoyment^  with  all  incidents  and  appurtenances,  as  far  as  the  right  to  convey  to 
iJt^  extent  existed  m  the  grantor.    RacUey  t.  Sprague,  17  Maine  R.  281. 


(1)  A  riparian  proprietor  msj  use  the  whole  /hee  of  the  water  on  hk  own  land ;  he  may 
wue  It  to  «tt  (odb  tolhe  Nne  of  tlM  adjoining  proprietor,  and  will  nol  be  liable  Ibr  damaie 
oaosed  thereby,  In  oasei  of  mraanally  hi^  flooda.  Bat  companies  Incorporsted  Ibr  Impiortog 
fhe  navigation  of  ttreams  have  not  so  extensive  rights.  Monongahela  Navigation  C&  v.  Oooo, 
6  San*$  B,  879. 
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ration  and  decrease  of  it,  and  some  variations  in  the  weight 
and  velocity  of  the  current.  Bat  de  rnmimis  nnn  owrat  lexy 
and  a  right  of  action  by  the  proprietor  below  yould  not  ne- 
cessarily flow  from  such  consequences,  but  would  depend  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  complaint  or  injury,  and  the 
manner  of  using  the  water.  All  that  the  law  requires  of  the 
party,  by  or  over  whose  land  a  stream  passes,  is,  that  he 
should  use  the  water  in  a  reasonable  manner,  and  so  as  not  to 
destroy,  or  render  useless,  or  materially  diminish,  or  affect 
the  application  of  the  water  by  the  proprietors  above  or  below 
on  the  stream.  He  must  not  shut  the  gates  of  his  dams,  and 
detain  the  water  unreasonably,  or  let  it  off  in  unusual 
quantities,  to  the  annoyance  *of  his  neighbour.*^  Po-  ^441 
thier  lays  down  the  rule  very  strictly,  that  the  owner 


▼.  Stzoll,  4  DalM  JUp.  211.  Pldmer  t.  Mulligan,  8  Oain$t^  Rep. 
807.^  Weeton  y.  Alden,  8  Ma$9.  Rtp,  186.  Oolbnm  t.  Rtduunda,  18  Mau.  Rep, 
42d.'  Oook  Y.  Hull,  8  Pick,  B$p.  S89.  RoiumIs  ▼.  BoUen,  2  K  H,  Rep.  582. 
Tjler  ▼.  WilkiDBoo,  4  IToma,  897.  Mwritt  ▼.  Brinckerbofl;  IT  Johnu.  Rep.  306. 
Van  Beiigen  y.  Yao  BergeOi  8  Jchne.  Oh.  Rep.  282.  Williams  y.  Morland,  2 
Bamm.  dt  Oreee.  910.  Thompsoa  y.  Orocker,  0  Pick.  69.  Johpa  y.  Stephens,  8 
Vermont  Rep.  808.  Pogh  y.  Wheeler,  2  J>ev.  dt  Battle,  60.  Wadsvorth  y.  Til- 
lotson,  15  ObMM.  R.  866.  In  Howell  y.  MoOoj,  8  Reuole,  266,  tibe  nOneievten  tuo 
ul  alienwn  mm  ketku,  in  its  application  to  the- doctrine  in  the  text,  was  laid  down 
with  precision  and  aocorac/.  It  was  held,  that  a  person  had  a  right  to  so  mach  of 
the  water  of  a  stream  rannkig  aorosB  his  land  as  was  needftd  and  proper  for  supply- 
ing his  tan-yard  and  bark-miU,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  return  the  water  so  di- 
yerted,  and  not  necessarily  used  and  consumed  m  his  busmess,  without  mmeceasary 
diminution  and  waste,  into  the  natural  diannel  below,  and  that  be  was  bound  to 
return  it  without  polluting  or  ^isoning  it  by  admixture  with  unwholesome  sub- 
stances, to  the  injury  of  the  owner  below.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  sound 
doctrine  of  the  common  law,  as  declared  in  Aldred^s  Oase^  9  Co.  57.  b,  prohibitug 
acts  creating  a  nuisance  to  one's  neighbour.  (1) 

So,  again,  in  Arnold  y.  Foot,  12  Wendell,  880,  where  a  spring  of  water  rises  in 
the  land  of  A.,  and  runs  a  stream  to  the  hind  of  R,it  was  held,  that  A.  has  no  right 
to  diyert  the  stream  from  its  natural  channel,  though  it  be  not  more  than  sufficient 
lor  his  domestic  uses,  and  for  the  irrigation  of  his  land.  He  may  use  it  for  domes- 
tic uses,  and  for  his  cattle,  but  not  to  irrigate  his  land,  if  that  would  exhaust  the 
running  stream.  Brown  y.  Best,  1  WUeon,  174.  S.  P.  Smith  y.  Adams,  6  Pai^e, 
485.  8.  P.  The  owner  ntisy  dig  a  well  on  any  part  of  his  own  land,  though  he 
thereby  diminishes  the  water  in  his  neighbour's  well,  in  the  absence  of  grantior  ad- 
yerse  user,  or  malice.    Greenleaf  y.  Frauds,  18  Pickering,  117. 


(1)  A  togislatlre  grant  of  a  wstei^wer  Is  not  a  grant  of  the  water  Itself  as  a  chattel.  Mayor 
y.  GommlMionen,  7  Sarr^e  B.  84SI 
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of  the  upper  stream  must  not  raise  the  water  by  dams,  so  as 
to  make  it  fall  with  more  abundance  and  rapidity  than  it 
would  naturally  do,  and  injure  the  proprietor  below.^  But 
this  rule  musl  not  be  construed  literally,  for  that  would  be  to 
deny  all  valuable  use  of  the  water  to  the  riparian  proprietors. 
It  must  be  subjected  to  the  qualifications  which  have  been 
mentioned,  otherwise  rivers  and  streams  of  water  would  be- 
come utterly  useless,  either  for  manufacturing  or  agricultural 
purposes.  The  just  and  eqxdtable  principle  is  given  in  the 
Soman  law :  Sic  enim  debere  juem  meUorem  agrum  suum 
facerej  ne  vicini  deUrioremfaoiat,^  (1) 

(8.)  JEasemente  acqmred  a/ndloet  hy preacrvption. 

1.  This  natural  right  to  the  use  of  vxiters^  as  an  incident 
or  particular  easement  to  the  land,  may  be  abridged,  or  en- 
larged, or  modified,  by  grant  or  prescription.^  Though  a 
stream  be  diminished  in  quantity,  or  corrupted  in  quality,  by 
means  of  the  exercise  of  certain  trades,  yet  if  the  occupation 
of  the  party  so  taking  or  using  it  has  existed  for  so  long  a 
time  as  to  raise  the  presumption  of  a  grant,  and  which  pre- 
sumption is  the  foundation  of  title  by  prescription,  the  other 
party  whose  land  is  below  must  take  the  stream  subject  to 
such  adverse  right ;  and  twenty  years'  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  the  water  in  any  particular  manner,  affords,  according  to 
the  English  law,  and  the  law  of  Kew-York,  Massachusetts 
and  several  other    states,  presumption  of  such  a  grant.^ 


•  Traith  du  Contrat  de  SociSti^  second  App,  No.  286. 

^  The  Code  Napoleon,  Nos.  640,  641. 648, 644,  and  the  Civil  Code  ofLoumana, 
art  656,  667,  establish  the  same  just  rules  in  the  use  of  running  waters.  So,  in 
Korth  Carolina,  Missouri,  d^c,  the  regulations  of  grist-mills  and  mill-dams  is  deemed 
a  matter  of  public  concern,  and  subject  to  statute  prescriptions.  Revised  Statutes  of 
Jfissouriy  1886.    R.  S.  N.  Carolina,  c.  74. 

«  Prescription  is  a  title  acquired  by  possession  had  during  the  time,  and  in  the 
manner  fixed  by  law.     Co,  Litt  1 18.  b. 

'  The  time  of  limitation  varies  in  particular  states.  Thus,  in  Connecticut  and 
Vermont,  the  term  of  prescription  is  fifteen  years,  and  in  South  Carolina  fire  years. 
Hanniog  v.  Smith,  6  CWm.  Rep,  289.     Martin  v.  Bigelow,  2  Aikens^  184.    Ander- 


(1)  See  Embrey  y.  Owen,  4  Bng,  L.d^S,R,  47<S.    The  preceding  doctrine  of  the  text  is  quoted 
and  approred.    A  riparian  proprietor  has  the  right  to  irrigate  his  land  from  the  stream.  If 
ha  does  not  iaterfere  with  the  rights  of  other  proprietors;  and  whether  his  nse  be  reasonaUe 
or  not,  depends  on  the  drcnmstances  of  each  ease. 
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But  nothing  short  *of  a  contract,  or  of  such  a  time  of  *442 
enjoyment  of  water  diverted  from  the  natural  channel, 
or  interrupted  by  dams  or  other  obstructions,  or  materially 
changed  in  its  descent  or  character,  will  justify  the  owner  as 
against  any  land  owner  above  or  lower  down  the  stream, 
to  whom  such  alterations  are  injurious.  In  the  character  of 
riparian  proprietors,  persons  are  entitled  to  the  natural  flow 
of  the  stream  without  diminution  to  their  injury,  and  to  them 
may  be  applied  the  observation  of  Whitlock,  J.,  inShvHy  v. 
PigoU^^  that  a  water  course  begins  ex  jure  na^v/rm^  and  hav- 
ing taken  a  course  naturally,  it  cannot  be  diverted.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  owners  of  artificial  works  may  acquire 
rights  by  actual  appropriation,  as  against  the  riparian  proprie- 
tor, and  the  extent  of  the  right  is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent 
of  the  appropriation,  and  the  use  of  the  water  for  a  period  re- 
quisite to  establish  a  conclusive  presumption  of  right.  In  such 
a  case,  the  natural  right  of  the  riparian  proprietor  becomes 


■on  ▼.  OUbert^  1  Ba'^9  Rep.  876.  Bat  the  law  in  South  Garolina  on  the  subject  of 
preseription  does  not  seem  to  take  its  rule  from  the  act  of  limitations  of  1712,  for 
in  Sims  t.  DaTis,  1  Ohemf^t  Law  and  Squiiy  lUporU,  2,  it  was  declared  or  assumed 
as  settled  lav,  that  twenty  years  of  enjoyment  of  a  way  over  another's  land,  was 
presumptive  evidence  of  right  Even  a  right  of  way  over  the  unindosed  lands  of 
another,  may  be  acquired  by  twenty  years*  enjoyment  thereof,  under  an  assertion  of 
right  by  the  one  party,  or  admiasbns  thereof  by  the  other.  In  Louisiana,  the  time 
of  presoiption  Tariee  according  to  the  subject,  from  three  to  thirty  years.  OivU 
Code,  art  8486--M76.  But  I  presume  that  generally,  in  this  country,  we  follow 
the  English  time  of  prescription.  It  was  so  understood  by  Ch.  J.  Parker,  in  Gkty- 
etty  Y.  Bethune,  14  Jfosa  Repl  49,  and  in  Oihnan  y.  Tilton,  5  y.  H,  Rep,  281,  and 
by  Chancellor  Yroom,  in  Shrere  r.  Yooihees,  in  2  Oreen  N,  J.  R.  26.  In  Louisi- 
ana the  right  of  drip  is  acquired  by  prescription,  on  an  enjoyment  of  ten  years 
without  complaint  Vincent  ▼.  Michel,  7  LouU,  Rep,  62.  ]bi  Pennsylvania  the 
time  requisite  to  defeat  the  right  to  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  by  non-user,  is 
twenty-one  yeara  Dyer  v.  Dupui,  6  Wharton,  684.  The  English  statute  of  2  and 
8  Wm.  lY.  c.  71,  commonly  called  the  Prescription  Act,  establishes  the  prescrip- 
tion of  twenty  years  arising  from  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  a  way,  or  water- 
course^ or  light,  aa  a  l^gal  bar ;  and  in  this  respect  the  statute  seems  to  be  declaratory 
of  the  pre-ezisting  law,  arising,  however,  frt>m  a  presumption  to  be  drawn  by  the 
jury.  But  this  statute  is  liaUe  to  the  reproach  of  being  carelessly  and  obscurely 
drawn.  See  Gale  ^  WhaUey  on  JBaeemenU,  97. 12&  The  statute  further  declares, 
that  an  intermptioD  of  the  use  of  an  easement,  acquiesced  in  for  a  year,  with  notice 
thereof,  and  of  the  authority  under  which  it  is  made,  will  prevent  a  right  fix>m 
being  acquired.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  extinguishment  of  an  easement  already 
acquired. 
>  8  BuUL  Rep.  889. 
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Bubservient  to  the  acquired  right  of  the  mann&ctnrer.^  The 
general  and  established  doctrine  is,  that  an  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment of  water,  or  of  light,  or  of  any  other  easement,  in  any 
particular  way,  for  twenty  years,  or  for  such  other  period  less 
than  twenty  years,  (1)  which  in  any  particular  state  is  the 
established  period  of  limitation,^  and  enjoyed  without  inter- 
ruption, (2)  becomes  an  adverse  enjoyment  sufficient  to  raise 
a  presumption  of  title  as  against  a  right  in  any  other  per- 
son, which  might  have  been,  but  was  not  asserted.^: 
*448  ^^The  right  is  confined  to  the  extent  and  the  mode  of 
enjoyment,  during  the  twenty  years.  All  that  the  law 
requires  is,  that  the  mode  or  manner  of  using  the  water  should 
not  be  materially  varied,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  owners ; 
and  the  proprietor  is  not  bound  to  use  the  water  in  the  same 


>  Brown  ▼.  Be«t»  1  WiU,  R$p.  1T4.  Besley  t.  Sbaw,  6  EaMe%  Bep.  208.  Tyler 
y.  WiUdDsoD,  4  Moion,  897.  Hatch  y.  Dwi^t»  17  Jfoit.  Rep.  289.  The  lav  of 
▼ater-connoi,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  ia  the  aame ;  and  the  uuntemipted  Bow 
of  water  for  twenty  yean  through  an  artificial  canal,  will  establish  a  right  throngh 
an  adit  artificially  made  for  draining  a  mine,  and  need  for  a  brewery  below  for 
twenty  years  after  the  working  had  ceased,  and  the  mine  oonld  not  afterwards  be 
so  worked  as  to  pollute  it    Hagor  y.  Ohadwick,  11  Adolpk.  dt  EUia^  671. 

^  State  y.  WOkinson,  2  V^rmmU  IUp.^9Xk  Cuthbert  y.  linrtoo,  8  JTObr^  194. 
Boliyar  M.  Co.  y.  Keponset  M.  Co.  le  PfdEr.  241.  See,  also,  p.  448.  n.  U  c.  Less 
than  the  prescribed  term  of  limitation  may,  under  droumstanoee,  raise  the  presomp* 
tion  of  the  dedication  of  land  to  the  public  use.  State  y.  CaUin,  8  Vmnomt  Hep, 
580.  So,  the  exdusiye  enjoyment  of  an  easement^  as  a  light  of  way,  for  a  less 
period  than  twenty  years,  may  form  an  equitable  estoppel  to  the  claim  of  another 
person,  who  has,  by  positiye  actsof  acquieeoence,  encouraged  an  innocent  purchaser 
to  buy  the  la^  to  which  the  easement  was  appurtenant  Lewis  y.  Oarstairs,  6 
WharUm,  198. 

•  Shawy.Crawford,  lO/oAfiAJtqp.  286.  Bealey  y.  Shaw,  6  £iM<,  214.  Johns 
y.  Steyens,  8  Vmnont  lUp,  816.  No  time  short  of  twenty  years  will  kgaliie  a 
nuisance;  and  it  is  no  defence  to  an  action  on  the  case  for  a  nuisance,  in  canyiog 
on  the  business  of  a  tallow-chandler,  that  the  defendant  had  carried  on  a  noxious 
and  offensiye  trade  for  three  or  eyen  ten  years  before  the  plaintiff  became  possessed 
of  his  premises.    Bliss  y.  Hall,  4  Bingham,  188. 


(1)  Preieriptlon  applies  only  to  inooiporasl  hereditamenls ;  and  no  right  to  fhe  use  ofcoiporesl 
property,  as,  Ibr  example,  a  aair-mlll,  can  be  acquired  by  preacrlptloii.  Fente  y.  Brow^  8  Aird . 
AOLSep^VKi.  An  eaaeaaentla  within  the  statute  oTftaada,  and  eamftot  be  acqolred  by  a  reibal 
agrsaneal.  PiyclBy.LonffIdaa4BailRBoadOo.2J5kir&.  CI9ti{.S21.  Theaoiiiiieaoeneeoree- 
terailiioas  pnprieton  in  the  location  of  a  boaadary  line,  Ibr  a  length  of  time  aofflcient  to  bar  an 
entiy,  aathorizet  the  presumption  of  an  agreement.  Smith  y.  McAllister,  14  Barb,  M,  484. 
DaTlfl  y.  Townaend,  10  Bartf,  22. 888. 

(8)  Bot  if  the  e^Joymeat  be  not  ooatinnoDs,  no  eaaemeat  Is  aoqoirsd.   Pollard  y.  Banetti  2 
0MA.{Mat9.)Ji,t9L   Branch  y.  Doane,  18  Cbnn.  JB:  988.   Pleroe  y.  BeUeok,  ML  88L 
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precise  maimer^  or  to  apply  it  to  the  same  mill,  for  such  a 
constraction  of  the  role  would  stop  all  improyements  in  ma- 
chinery,»  He  is  only  not  to  vary  the  enjoyment  to  the  pre* 
judice  of  his  neighbour.  He  may,  by  his  erections  and 
dams,  increase  the  quantity  of  the  water  appropriated,  or 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  current  below,  provided  no  ma- 
terial injury  be  produced  to  the  land  or  works  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  stream  below  him,  or  to  his  enjoyment  of  them. 
This  presumption  of  title  founded  on  that  enjoyment,  is 
equally  well  established  in  the  English^  and  American 
law.«  To  render  *the  enjoyment  of  any  easement  for  *444 
twenty  years  a  presumption  jwris  et  de  jvre^  or  con- 


*  Palmer  r.  Eebblewhaite,  2  Show,  260. 

^  Lewis  ▼.  Price,  Etp,  Dig.  686.  Bradbury  r.  Grinsell,  2  Bound.  Rep,  175.  a. 
BrowD  Y.  Be8t»  1  Wilt.  Rep,  1T4.  Bealey  ▼.  Shaw,  6  EMi^9  Rep,  208.  Balaton  v 
Bensted,  1  Oomph,  K,  P,  Rep,  468.  Saimders  y.  Newman,  1  Bamw.  db  AUL  268* 
Barker  y.  RichardaoD,  4  UAd,  678.  Lewis  r.  Oross^  2  Bomw,  A  Cren,  686.  Wil- 
liams ▼.  Moreland,  tMd  910.  LiTattT.  WilB0D,8^tfi^.i^p^  116.  Gfayy.  Bond, 
2  Brod.  dt  Bing,  667.  Wright  ▼.  Howard,  1  Simmi  dt  Stewart,  190.  HaaoD  ▼. 
Hill,  8  Samw,  dt  Adoiph,  804. 

•  Haaard  y.  Robinson,  8  MaeonCt  Rep,  272.  Gajetty  y.  Bethnne,  14  Hate,  R, 
49.  Hoflfinan  y.  Sayage,  16  id  182.  Sherwood  y.  Bnrr,  4  Da^9  Rep.  244.  In- 
graham  y.  Hutchinson,  2  Ckmn.  Rep,  684.  Stiles  y.  Hooker,  7  Ocwen^  Rep.  266. 
OampbeU  y.  Smith,  8  SdUte^e  Rep.  189.  Cooper  y.  Smith,  9  Berg,  dt  Rawle,  26. 
Striekler  y.  Todd,  10  Und  68.  T^ler  y.  WUkmson,  4  Maeon,  897.  Belknap  y. 
TVimble,  8  Patge^  677.  In  Massachusetts,  the  common  law  remedj  against  a  mill- 
owner  for  oyerflowing  another's  land,  is  taken  away,  and  a  spedal  and  m<M:e  lim- 
ited remedy  snbetitated.  The  Proyindal  Statute  of  1 7 1 8 ,  allowed  the  dams  of  com 
and  saw  mills  to  stand,  thoogfa  they  should  cause  the  land  of  others  to  be  overflowed , 
and  the  injured  party  was,  by  a  particvdar  process,  to  haye  an  annual  compensa* 
tton  in  damages  assessed  by  a  jury.  Mills,  in  the  infancy  of  the  country,  were  pub- 
lic easements,  and  required  marked  encouragement.  But  thie  statute  was  substan- 
tially, and  Oh.  J.  Parker  thinks,  incautiously  renewed  in  1796^  when  the  necessity 
of  such  encouragement  to  miU  erections  had  ceased,  and  lands  had  generally  risen 
in  yalue.  Stowell  y.  Flagg,  11  Ma$$.  Rep.  864.  The  MauaekutetU  RevUed  Star 
tuiee  of  1886,  p.  676,  continued  in  substance  the  colony  act^  with  equitable  and 
careful  regulations.  But  the  ezoeptbnable  principle  of  the  act  iff,  that  it  allows  the 
land  aboye  the  mill  to  be  oyerflowed,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mill- 
owner,  and  leayes  the  injured  party  to  seek  his  compensation  subsequently.  There 
are  sunihu:  statute  proyidons  in  tiie  states  of  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia; 
and  they  appear,  sud  the  Oh.  Justice,  to  be  material  and  unjustifiable  abridgments 
of  the  common  law  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  property.  The  statnte  of  Massachu- 
setts of  1718,  and  which  was  continued  in  Maine,  under  the  modified  statutes  of  1821 
and  1824,  was  deemed  so  inequitable  and  oppreesiye  to  the  owners  of  lands  oyer- 
flowed, that  in  1888  a  \fi\  was  prepared  by  one,  and  sabmitfeed  to  aoother  legiaLa- 
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<^Iiisiv6  evideooe  of  right,  it  muet  have  been  continued,  nnin- 
termpted  or  pacific,  and  adverse,  that  is,  under  a  claim  of 
right,  with  the  implied  acquiescence  of  the  owner.  ^  The  time 
of  enjoyment  requisite  for  the  prescription  is  deemed  to  be 
uninterrupted,  when  it  is  continued  from  ancestor  to  heir,  and 
from  seller  to  buyer.  It  must  be  a  lawful  continuation 
*445  from  one  person  to  another,  and  any  ^interruption  of 
the  enjoyment  by  an  adveise  claim  and  possession  de- 
stroys the  prescription^  (1) 

The  cases  usually  say,  that  this  right,  acquired  by  twenly 
years  undisturbed  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  an  ease- 


tare,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  for  repealing  the  acts  on  the  subject;  so  as  to  leave  rights 
and  remedies  as  to  orerflowing  lands  by  mills  to  the  operation  of  the  common  kw, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  other  states.  In  Virginia,  the  statute  regulations  oon- 
ceming  the  use  of  running  streams,  and  the  erection  of  mill-dams,  provides,  that  if 
a  person  owning  land  on  both  sides  of  a  stream  wishes  to  build  a  dam,  he  maj 
apply  at  once,  without  notice  to  the  owners  of  the  land  above  and  below,  for  a 
writ  ad  quod  damnum.  The  jury  summoned  under  that  writ  are  to  esanunft  th« 
lands  above  and  below  belonging  to  others,  and  declare  the  damages  that  would 
arise  to  the  several  proprietors,  who  are  then  to  be  summoned,  and  the  court  deter- 
mines whether,  under  all  circumstances,  leave  ought  to  be  given  to  build  the  dam.  If 
given, the  parfy  applying  is  laid  under  certain  conditioDs  lor  preventing  the  obstructloii 
of  the  passage  for  fieh  and  ordinary  navigation,  and  convenient  crossing  of  the  water- 
course, as  should  seem  meet.  The  applicant,  upon  paying  the  damages  assessed  to 
the  parties  entitled,  may  proceed  to  erect  his  mill  and  dam.  2  BevUed  Code,  c  2S6. 
Orenshaw  v.  Slate  Biver  Company,  6  Randolph,  246.  There  is  a  similar  provision^ 
if  a  person,  desirous  to  build  a  mill,  owns  the  land  only  on  one  side  of  the  stream. 
1  Rwited  Cods  of  Virginia,  277.  Bwi$ed  Code  of  Miuiu^ipi,  1824,  p.  88S. 
There  are  statute  provisions  of  a  similar  nature  in  Ulinois,  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
dtc.,  relative  to  the  erection  of  mills  and  dams  affecting  other  riparian  ownerSb 
Revised  Law»  of  lUinoU,  edit  1888.  1  N,  C.  Reviud  StahUeM,  1837,  p.  420. 
AikinU  Ala.  Dig,  2d  edit  825.  And  in  Indiana,  the  act  of  1881  declares  minute 
regulations  respecting  grist-miUs  and  millers.  So,  in  Pennsylvania,  by  statute  of 
Harch  28, 1808,  the  owners  of  lands  adjoining  navigable  streams  of  water,  except 
the  rivers  Delaware,  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill,  may  erect  dams  for  mills  and  other 
watei>works,  and  use  the  requisite  water  therefor,  provided  they  do  not  obstruct 
or  impede  the  navigation  of  the  stream,  or  prevent  the  fish  from  passing  up  the 

same. 

«  BraeUm,  lib.  2.  c  28.  sec.  1.  Ihid,  lib.  4.  c  88.  sec  1 .  Co,  IMi,  1 1 8.  b.  Code 
i^opolcon,  art  2229.  Sargent  v.  Ballard,  9  Piel;.  251.  Bowland  v.  Wolfe,  1  £at* 
lerft  8,  a  Rep,  56.  Coming  v.  Gould,  16  Wendell,  581.  Colvin  v.  Burnett,  17 
Wendell,  564. 

^  JntL  JtuHn,  liU  2.  tit  6.  sec.  7,  8.    Sargent  v.  Ballard,  eupra, 

a)  Bee,  onflM  sidbjeekerpretcripllen  ss  to  rights  efway,  MIDer  v.  Chuloek,  8  Sm^.  X,  1M. 
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ment,  is  founded  on  the  presumption  of  a  grant  or  release ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  not  an  absolute  title,  but  one  that  is  liable  to 
be  rebutted  by  circumstances,  and  is  to  stand  good  until  the 
presumption  of  title  be  fully  and  fairly  destroyed.  This  was 
the  doctrine  so  late  as  the  cases  of  Gcmi/pbeU  v.  WUson^^  and 
oilmett  T.  WiUon^^  and  it  is  the  prevalent  language  in  the 
books,  English  and  American.®  But  some  of  the  later  Eng- 
lish authorities  seem  to  give  to  this  presumption  the  most  un- 
shaken stability,  and  they  say  it  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
title.  In  Tyler  v.  WilMnaon^^  where  the  whole  law  on  the 
subject  is  stated  with  learning,  precision  and  force,  the  pre- 
sumption is  even  made  to  be  one  juris  et  dejure^  and  to  go 
to  the  extinguishment  of  the  right  in  various  ways,  as  well  as 
by  grant.  The  operation  of  the  presumption,  founded  on  the 
&ctof  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  easement  for  twenty 
years,  is  said  to  exist,  notwithstanding  personal  disabilities 
of  particular  proprietors  might  have  intervened,  and  where, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  proceedings,  grants  would  not  be 
presumed.®  (1) 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  right  acquired  by  prior  occu- 
pancy of  a  running  stream,  becomes  frequently  an  important 
and  vexatious  question  between  different  riparian  pro- 
prietors. *If  I  am  the  first  person  who  applies  the  *446 
water  of  a  running  stream  to  l^e  purpose  of  irrigation, 
or  of  a  mill,  I  cannot  afterwards  be  lawfully  disturbed  in  any 
essential  degree,  in  the  exercise  of  my  right,  though  I  may 
not  have  enjoyed  it  for  twenty  years,  provided  the  water  be^ 


«  8  EatCt  Rep,  294. 

*  8  Bing.  Rep,  115. 

*  A  plea  of  EQ  easement  eDJoyed  for  twenty  yean  under  the  statute  of  2  and  8 
William  IV. ,  must  state  that  the  enjoyment  was  had  m  of  right,  Holford  ▼.  Han- 
kinson,  6  AdoL  <k  EllU,  N.  S.  684. 

<   4  ifMon,  897. 

*  No  prescription  can  give  a  title  to  land  of  which  more  certain  evidence  may 
be  had.  It  only  applies  to  incorporeal  hereditaments,  or  for  what  lies  in  grant. 
Wilkinson  ▼.  Proad,  11  Menon  dt  WeUhy,  88. 


(1)  The  doctrine  of  Tyler  y.  WUkiiuon  Is  denied  In  WatUns  T.  Peck,  18  N,  Samp,  B,  891. 
877,  bj  Ch.  J.  Parker,  and  he  oonsiden  it  **  dbturd  to  presume  a  grant,  where  it  was  dear  that 
no  eneh  grant  ooald  hare  existed."  If  B.  has  a  prcwriptire  right  to  a  stream  of  water,  as  against 
A.,  and  B.  allows  0.  to  nae  a  portion  of  the  water,  A.  cannot  question  the  right  of  0.,  thongh  he 
has  acquired  no  prsMriptlTe  right  as  against  A.   Bmpra, 
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used  by  me  in  such  a  reasonable  manner  as  not  to  dirert  the 
natural  coarse  of  the  stream  from  the  lands  below,  or  essen- 
tiallj  to  destroy  the  same  nse  of  it  as  it  naturally  flowed 
oyer  the  lands  of  the  proprietors  abore  and  bdow  me.* 
*447  Prior  occupancy  short  of  *the  statute  term  of  prescrip- 
tion, and  without  consent  or  grant,  will  not  confer  any 
ezdusiye  right,  as  between  different  riparian  proprietors,  to 
the  use  of  a  running  stream.  ^  If,  howeyer,  the  prior  occa« 
pant  has  enjoyed  the  use  of  water  in  any  particular  mode  for 
twenty  years,  so  as  to  haye  acquired  a  title  by  prescription^ 
he  is,  in  that  case,  entitled  to  remain  undisturbed  in  his  poa- 
session,  in  the  mode  and  to  the  extent  commensurate  with 
the  right  as  it  has  been  acquired  and  defined  by  enjoy- 
ment<^(l)  But  if  the  prior  use  of  the  stream  should  haye 
been  materially  altered  within  the  twenty  years,  to  the  injury 
or  annoyance  of  any  adjoinincr  occupant,  who  had,  in  the 
mean  ti>ne,p<4e88idhu>f8elf  of  L  L  of  the  witer,  the 
*44S    title  by  prescription  would  be  wanting  as  to  such  *al- 


*  Piatt  Y.  JohnaoD,  15  Jokm.  Rep,  218.  Id  Hatch  t.  Dwight,  17  JTom.  lUp, 
289,  the  Ch.  J.  went  beyond  the  doctrine  in  the  text,  for  he  said,  that  the  first  occu- 
pant of  a  mill-ate,  by  erecting  a  dam  and  mill,  had  a  right  to  water  sufficient  to 
work  his  wheels^  evsQ  if  it  should  render  useless  the  privilege  of  any  one  abore  or 
below  upon  the  same  stream.  If  the  right  of  prior  oconpancy,  in  the  case  stated, 
did  not  go  thus  far,  the  water  privilege  would  seem  to  be  rendered  wholly  useless 
for  mill  purposes  to  all  parties.  A  more  limited  rule  was  laid  down  in  Usrtm  r. 
Bigelow,  2  Aiken*$  Vermont  Rep,  184 ;  for  it  was  there  held,  that  a  mere  prior 
occupancy  of  a  running  stream  by  a  miUy  did  not  prevent  another  person  from 
using  the  same  water  above,  on  the  same  stream,  in  a  prudent  way,  unless  the  mill 
below  had  been  erected,  and  the  water  used  for  it  more  than  fifteen  years,  being 
the  period  of  limitation.  The  court  said,  that  the  common  law  on  this  point  was 
not  applicable  in  Vermont^  as  it  would  go  to  allow  the  person  who  erected  the 
first  mill  on  a  snudl  stream  to  control  and  defeat  all  mill  privileges  on  the  same 
stream  above  him.  So,  m  Anthony  y.  Lapham,  6  Pick,  176,  it  was  declared,  that 
the  owner  of  land,  through  which  a  natural  stream  flows,  may  use  it  for  watering 
his  cattle  or  irrigating  his  land,  but  he  must  use  it  in  the  latter  way  so  as  to  do  the 
least  possible  injury  to  his  neighbour  below,  and  he  must  return  the  surplus  into 
the  natural  channd. 

»  Tyler  y.  'VHlkinsoD,  4  iToson,  401, 402. 

•  Saunders  v.  Newman,  1  Barma,  dt  Aid,  258.    Van  Beigen  y.  Van  Beigen,  S 
Mm,  Oh,  Rep,  288.    Sherwood  v.  Burr,  4  Day's  Rep,  244. 


(1)  If  the  ohtniMl'be  enlsiged  or  vsiled,  i>o  right  Is  aeqelred  for  this  slteratloB,  viIsm  bf  tlie 
use  of  it  for  twenty  jean.  Ootten  v.  Foeswrt  M.  Oa  IB  MeL  R,  4».  Bee  IMekeosoB  v.  Grand 
Junotton  Osnal,  •  JB^.  JLSJLR,  518^ 
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terations,  and  they  would  be  tmlawfiil,  and,  conseqnentlyy  a 
ground  of  action.* 

2.  The  elements  of  aiir  cmd  light  are  rights  or  incidents 
attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  real  estate,  and  the  law  gives 
weight  and  effect  to  the  first  appropriation  of  them.  They 
may  be  classed  nnder  the  head  of  incorporeal  hereditaments, 
and  the  Boman  law  considered  things  of  this  kind,  consisting 
in  rights  and  privileges,  as  res  moorporalea.^  If  I  build  my 
bouse  close  to  my  neighbour's  wall,  I  cannot  compel  him  to 
demolish  it,  though  it  may  obstruct  my  light,  for  the  first  oc^ 
cupancy  is  in  him.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  owner  of  a  house 
will  be  restrained  by  injunction,  and  be  liable  to  an  action 
upon  the  case,  if  he  makes  any  erections  or  improvements  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  ancierd  Kghts  of  an  adjoining  house.  The 
lights  must  be  ancient  to  entitle  them  to  this  special  protec- 
tion ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in 
Bury  V.  Pope^^  that  lights  of  thirty  or  forty  years'  standing 
were  not  deemed  ancient  within  the  purview  of  the  old  rule 
on  the  subject  There  was  no  doubt,  as  early  as  the  English 
revolution,  that  window  lights  which  had  become  established 
by  the  legal  time  of  prescription,  ^ere  entitled  to  be  protected 
against  obstructions.^  In  modem  times  the  period  of  pre- 
scription or  limitation  has  been  shortened,  and  the  uninter^ 
rupted  and  exclusive  enjoyment  of  window  Ughts  for  twenly 
years,  has  been  held  to  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  presumption  of 
title  to  the  unobstructed  enjoyment  of  that  protection.®  In 
Damid  v.  JVarth^^  it  was  considered  as  settled  law,  that 
twenty  years'  quiet  and  uninterrupted  possession  of  window 
lights  was  sufficient  ground  for  a  jury  to  presume  a  grant  or 
covenant,  provided  there  was  evidence  that  the  owner  or 


•  Goodridi  T.  Knapp,  11  S.  cue,  dedded  b  fhe  Supreme  Oonrt  of  Kew-York, 
1828. 

^  Tiut  S.  % 

•  Ora,  Slit.  118. 

'  Villen  T.  Ben,  1  £Km0l  T.  Ftdmer  r.  Fletcher,  1  X#«.  128.  Aldred'i  Oue,  9 
Cb.  68. 

•  Wnmot,  J.,  1761,  io  Lewis  t.  Price,  Efp.  Dig,  686, 2d  edit  8.  0.  WtUiame 
Bmmd,  JUp,  toL  ii.  176.  note  a.  h.  c  Darwin  t.  TTpton,  WUKamM,  note,  ibid,  8 
JVim,  169,  cited  by  Boiler,  J.  Back  t.  Stacy,  2  iZiwtf^  121.  Hanier  t.  Myers  A 
JohDs»  4  B.  Mamroi,  620, 621. 

f  11  EMf$  Rtp.  871. 
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landlord  (and  not  the  tenant  merelj)  of  tibe  opposite  premises 
had  knowledge  during  the  twenty  years  of  the  feet.  The  right 
so  acquired  is  not  absolute,  hntprima  facie  evidence  only  of 
right,  and  it  is  liable  to  be  rebutted  and  destroyed  by  proof 
to  the  contrary,  and  it  is  likewise  subject  to  qualifications. 
Thus  ancient  lights  are  entitled  to  protection  as  such,  in  the 
precise  mode,  and  to  the  extent  enjoyed  during  the  period 
which  gave  them  the  claim  to  be  ancient  lights,  and  no  fur- 
ther.«  (1)  Kor  can  a  person  sustain  a  claim  to  an  ancient  win- 
dow light,  in  derogation  of  his  own  grant  of  the  adjoining 
ground,  without  reservation.  *» 

This  doctrine  of  ancient  lights,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
writers  on  the  civil  law,  borrowed  from  the  law  itself,  of  "  ser- 
vitudes of  lights  or  prospect "  attached  to  estates,  is  laid  down 
with  great  precision  in  the  Pandects,  and  in  the  codes  of  those 
modern  nations  which  have  made  the  civil  law  the  basis  of 
their  municipal  law  ;<>  and  it  is  evidence  of  much  civilization 
and  refinement  in  the  modifications  of  property.  But  the 
doctrine  is  not  much  relished  in  this  country,  owing  to  the 
rapid  changes  and  improvements  in  our  cities  and  villages. 
A  prescriptive  right,  springing  up  under  the  narrow  limita- 
tion in  the  English  law,  to  prevent  obstructions  to  window 
lights,  and  views,  and  prospects,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
protect  a  house  or  garden  from  being  looked  in  upon  by  a 
neighbour,  would  effect  essentially  the  value  of  vacant  lots, 


»  Martin  T.  Gk>ble,  1  Oampb.  N,  P.  Rep.  820. 

**  Palmer  t.  Fletcher,  nfpro.  Cox  t.  Matthews,  1  Vent.  237.  Holt,  Ch.  J^  id 
Roswelly.  Pryor,  6  Jfod.  116.  Crompton  y.  Ricfaardfl^  1  Priee^  27.  Story  t. 
Odin,  12  J£aa».  Hep,  167.  Nor  will  the  makiiig  and  eDJoyi^g  window  lights  for 
twenty  years  conclude  the  adjoining  neighbour,  and  prevent  him  from  building  up 
against  such  lights,  unless  there  be  eyideooe  of  his  knowledge  of  the  fust  sufficiant 
to  presume  a  grant.  A  tenant  in  possession  during  the  time  is  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  raise  the  presumption,  for  he  might  have  been  indifferent  to  the  encroach- 
ment Daniel  ▼.  North,  11  Eaat'e  R,  872.  By  the  custom  of  the  city  of  Londooi 
a  man  may  build  to  any  height^  upon  ancient  foundations,  although  he  darkens  his 
neighbour's  lights  thereby,  provided  all  the  four  walls  belong  to  him.  A  rever- 
sioner  may  recover  for  obstructaug  ancient  lights,  to  the  injury  of  his  reversionary 
interest    Shadwell  v.  Hutchinson,  8  Carr.  A  Payn/Bf  615. 

*  Yide  eupra,  p.  486,  a  a. 

(1)  Benshaw  t.  Bean,  10  Bug,  L,SKB,  417. 
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or  of  lots  with  feeble  and  low  buildings  npom  them.^^  It  was 
admitted,  in  Mahan  y.  Brcfvm^  that  a  man  might  open  a 
window  in  his  own  house  overlooking  the  privacy  of  B.,  and 
unless  the  right  to  the  window  light  had  been  secured  by 
grant,  acquiescence  or  otherwise,  the  only  remedy  for  B.  would 
be  the  erection,  on  his  own  soil,  of  an  obstruction  opposite  the 
offensive  window,  and  in  that  way  shut  out  the  light.  At 
length  the  Supreme  Court  of  New-York,  in  Panrker  v.  Foote^^ 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  modem  English  doctrine, 
on  the  subject  of  lights,  was  an  anomaly  in  the  law,  and  not 
applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  cities  and  villages  in  this 
country.  (1)  The  injury  resulting  from  window  views  was 
deemed  rather  speculative,  and  not  analogous  to  the  case  of 
ways,  commons,  markets,  water-courses,  &c.,  where  the  in- 
jury was  direct,  palpable  and  material ;  and  the  same  rule  of 
presumption  ought  not  to  apply  to  two  classes  of  cases  so  es- 
sentially different.  (2)  Though  this  incorporeal  servitude  of 
light  is  familiar  to  the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  is 
under  due  regulations,  a  very  valuable  incident  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  well  founded 
objection  to  the  decision  in  the  case  last  referred  to,  so  far  as 
it  goes  to  declare  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  easement  must  be 
uninterrupted  for  the  period  of  twenty  years,  and  under  a 
claim  or  assertion  of  right,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  ac- 
quiescence of  the  owner ;  and  that  the  presumption  of  right, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  not  an  absolute  bar,  and  con- 
clusive, but  it  may  be  explained  and  repelled,  and  is  only  a 
matter  of  evidence  for  a  jury  to  infer  the  right <* 


»  The  English  law  does  not  reeogoise  a  servitude  of  mere  prospect,  except  by 
express  grant  or  ooTenaDt  Aldred's  Case,  9  Go.  58.  Tindali  ^.  J.,  in  Pen  warden 
T.  Chiog,  Moo,  A  Mai,  400. 

*>  18  WhuUll^Ul. 

•  19  WendeU,  809. 

'  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  Sonth  Carolina,  in  the  case  of  If  Cready  v.  Thomson, 
1  DudU}f9  Law  and  Equity  R&porU,  181,  held,  that  an  action  on  the  case  lay  for 
obstructing  the  air  and  light  of  the  plaintiff's  windows,  which  he  had  tJie  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  as  an  easement  by  the  prescriptive  right  of  twenty  years  and 


(1)  In  Oonoeotleat  it  is  dedared  by  ttotiite,  that  a  right  to  light  eannot  be  aoqnired  by  pro* 
scriptlon.  Bm,  Stat,  1849,  UL  89.  oh.  1.  lec.  18.  Bee,  oonflrmatory  of  the  doctriae  of  Parker  t. 
Foote,  the  case  of  Myers  t.  Gemmel,  10  Azrb.  R.  687. 

(9)  The  same  role  was  dedared  In  Bay  t.  Lines,  10  Ala,  B,  68. 
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8.  The  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  free  and  pore  cAr^  aa  in- 
cident to  the  estate,  is  likewise  nnder  the  protection  of  the 
law.  If,  therefore,  any  thing  offensive  be  erected  so  near  the 
house  of  another,  as  to  cormpt  or  pollute  the  air,  it  becomes 
a  nuisance,  and  an  action  lies  for  the  injury.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  tan-yard,  for  instance,  renders  the  air  of  the  house 
and  garden,  subsequently  established,  adjoining  it,  less  plea- 
sant and  salubrious,  the  nuisance  is  remediless  as  to  the  per- 
son who  Yoluntarily  plants  himself  near  it.* 

(9.)  basements  lost  ly  abcmdonment. 

A  right  acquired  by  use  may,  however,  be  lost  by  non-user ; 
and  an  absolute  discontinuance  of  the  use  for  twenty  years, 
affords  a  presumption  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  right  in 
favour  of  some  other  adverse  right. ^  As  an  enjoyment  for 
twenty  years  is  necessary  to  found  a  presumption  of  a  grant, 
the  general  rule  is,  that  there  must  be  a  similar  non-user  to 
raise  the  presumption  of  a  release.  The  mere  non-user  of  an 
easement,  for  twenty  years,  will  afford  a  presumption  of  a  re- 


apwarda.  It  10  a  reasonable  right  oontribntbg  to  the  comfort  and  valae  of  a  per- 
800*8  habitation.  So  the  Court  of  Ohancerj  will,  by  bjonctioD,  in  a  proper  case, 
prevent  the  obetructkm  of  l%ht  enjoyed  for  twenty  year&  Bobeaoo  t.  Pittipger, 
1  OrmCt  K  J,  Ch.  R,  67. 

*  2  Blackt.  Com.  402, 403.  Com.  Dig,  tit  Action  upon  the  Cam  for  a  Nvimnce^ 
A.  0.  Rex  ▼.  Cro88,  2  Carr.  <t  Payne,  483.  See  supra,  p.  441,  n.  a.  442.  n.  d. 
See  farther  ae  to  nuisance  disturbing  the  rightful  enjoyment  of  easements,  Sir 
Wm,  JoMi,  222.  Doddridge,  J.,  in  Jones  v.  Powell,  Pahner,  586.  2  Rol.  Ahr, 
Nutans,  G.  pi.  1.  8,  9.  Bower  t.  Hill,  1  Bing,  N,  a  Rep,  646.  Hall  y.  Swift,  6 
Scott,  167.  Gals  A  Whatley  on  Basements,  896,  896.  It  is  said  by  the  Chan- 
eellor,  in.Catlia  t.  Yaleatine,  9  Paiges  R,  676,  that  a  slanghter-house  in  a  dty  is 
prima  fads  a  nuisance  to  the  neigfabouriiood,  and  that  it  was  not  requisite  to  con- 
stitute a  niusance  that  the  noxious  business  should  endanger  the  health  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  be  offensive  to  the  seDses^and  renders  the  en- 
joyment of  life  there  uncomfortable. 

The  remedies  for  disturbance  in  the  rightlol  eqjoyment  of  an  easement,  are,  1. 
By  act  of  the  party ;  for  the  injured  party  may  enter  upon  another's  land  and  abate 
the  nuisance.  2.  By  action  at  law.  8.  By  suit  in  equity.  See  GaU  A  Whaiieg 
on  Basements,  part  4,  a  2. 

^  Prescott  ▼.  Phillips,  decided  in  1797,  and  reported  in  2  Bvan^  Potkier,  186. 
Lawrence  v.  Obee,  8  Oampb.  Rep.  614.  Bracton  laid  down  the  same  principle, 
that  incorporeal  rights  aoqdred  by  use  may  be  equally  .lost  by  disuse.  lib  4» 
De  assisa  novcB  disseisincs,  c  88,  sec  8.  Ck)ming  ▼.  Gould,  16  WsndeU,  681.  The 
last  case  contains  a  full  and  learned  view  of  the  law  on  the  sulgect 
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lease  or  eztmgnishment,  but  not  a  very  strong  one,  in  a  case 
unaided  by  circumstances ;  but  if  there  has  been,  in  the  mean 
time,  some  act  done  bj  the  owner  of  the  land  charged  with 
the  easement,  inconsistent  with,  or  adverse  to  the  existence  of 
the  right,  a  release  or  extinguishment  of  the  right  will  be  pre- 
8umed.«  (1)    The  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  was,  that  a  servi- 
tude was  presumed  to  have  been  released  or  renounced,  when 
the  owner  of  the  estate  to  which  it  was  due  permitted  the 
owner  of  the  estate  charged  with  it  to  erect  such  works  on  it, 
as  a  wall,  for  instance,  which  naturally  and 'necessarily  hin- 
dered the  exercise  of  the  right,  and  operated  to  annihilate  it. 
The  mere  sufferance  of  works  to  be  erected,  repugnant 
to  the  *enjoyment  of  the  servitude,  would  not  raise  the    *449 
presumption  of  a  release,  imless  the  sufferance  con- 
tinued for  a  time  requisite  to  establish  a  prescription ;  or  the 
works  were  of  a  permanent  and  solid  kind,  such  as  edifices  and 
walls,  and  presented  an  absolute  obstacle  to  every  kind  of  en- 
joyment of  the  easement.    There  must  be  a  total  cessation  of 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  the  servitude,  during  the  entire 
time  necessary  to  raise  the  presumption  of  extinguishment,  or 
there  must  have  been  some  permanent  obstacle  permitted  to 
be  raised  against  it,  and  which  absolutely  destroyed  its  exer- 


•  See  the  reasonltig  of  Sir  William  D.  Evana,  io  Evatu^  Pothier,  vol  il  186. 
In  the  caae  of  Wright  t.  Freeman,  5  ffarr.  <k  Johns,  477,  a  preBomptioD  of  eztin- 
gmahment  by  Don-«nre,  of  a  right  of  way  for  twenty  yeara^  was  held  to  be  admia- 
■Ible,  but  it  was  fortified  in  that  case  by  acts  of  the  party,  and  these  acts  were 
relied  on  by  the  court  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  Tyler  v.  Wilkinson,  says,  that  the 
proprietors  of  SitgeanCs  irtneh  were  entitled  to  so  much,  and  no  more  of  the 
water  of  the  river,  aahad  been  accustomed  for  twenty  years  to  flow  through  their 
trendi,  to  and  from  their  mills,  whether  actually  used  or  necessary  for  the  mills,  or 
not  See,  also.  White  t.  Crawford,  10  Mcm.  Rep,  188.  In  Arnold  ▼.  Stevens,  24 
Pick,  R.  106,  the  court  protected  an  easement  ao  far  against  the  presumption  of 
abandonment,  aa  to  hold,  that  the  mere  neglect  of  the  grantee  for  forty  years  to 
exercise  the  right  to  dig  ore  in  the  land  of  another,  would  not  extinguish  the  rights 
when  there  was  no  act  of  adverse  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 
In  10  Pick,  i2.  210,  Emerson  v.  Wiley,  it  waa  held,  that  a  right  of  way  la  not  loat 
by  non-uaer  for  leas  than  twenty  yeara ;  and  in  Tealde  t.  Nace,  2  lVharton*$  R, 
128,  that  twenty-one  years'  adverae  occupation  extinguiahea  it. 


a)  The  eaaser  of  auefar  alaas  period  than  twenty  yean,  aooompanied  by  any  act  deariy 
Indleatire  of  an  IntentloD  to  abendon  the  right,  la  aaflldent  t»  eztlngidah  a  right  of  way.  Bag. 
T.Choriey,  12 «AirM  1^9.0800,) p. 82S.   Ward t. Ward,  14 Ai^. ^ 4ilj; ^ 418. 
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else.*  K  the  act  which  prevents  the  servitade  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  nature  or  exercise  of  it,  and  be  by  the  party 
to  whom  the  servitude  is  due,  it  is  sufficient  to  extinguish  it ; 
and  if  it  be  extinguished  for  a  moment,  it  is  gone  for  eyer> 
Unity  of  possession  of  the  estate  to  which  an  easement  is 
attached,  and  of  the  estate  which  the  easement  encumbers,  is, 
in  effect,  an  extinguishment  of  the  easement.  But  this  does 
not  apply  to  a  way  of  necessity ;  and  though  it  be  suspended 
by  the  unity  of  possession,  it  revives  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, when  the  possession  is  again  severed.^'  Nor  is  a  water- 
course extinguished  by  unity  of  possession,  and  this  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject.  This  was 
settled,  after  a  very  elaborate  discussion,  in  Su/rrey  v.  Pig* 
gott^^  and  that  case  was  accurately  examined  and  deliberately 
confirmed,  in  all  its  parts,  in  Hazard  v.  Robi/Mon.    But  the 

Tise  of  water,  in  a  particiilar  way,  by  means  of  an 
*450    ^aqueduct,  may  be  extinguished  by  the  unity  of  poe- 

session,  and  title  of  both  the  parcels  of  land  connected 
with  the  easements ;  and  if  the  adverse  enjoyment  of  an  ease- 


»  Dig,  i,  6.  0.  Voet,  Com.  ad  Pand.  lib.  8.  tit.  6.  sac.  6.  7.  Tmdlier'9  LroU 
Civil  Iran^iM,  tome  iil  d.  678.  Repertoire  de  Jurieprttdenee,  par  Meriin,  tit. 
Servihide,  c.  80.  Bee.  6.  c.  88.  ToulUer  saye^  that  the  article  Servitude^  in  the  Reper- 
toire, is  composed  with  great  care,  dvil  Code  of  Louieiana,  art  815,  816. 
Haight  T.  Proprietors  of  the  Morris  Aqtiedtict>4  Wash.  dr.  Rep,  601.  Id  Djerr. 
Saoford ,  9  Meiealf,  896,  some  nice  questions  respecting  easements  were  discussed, 
and  it  was  laid  down  that  an  easement  could  not  be  extinguished  or  reoooDoed  by 
a  parol  agreement  between  the  owner  of  the  dominant  and  the  servient  tenement^ 
but  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  may  make  such  changes  in  the  nee  and 
condition  of  the  estate  as  to  amount  to  an  abandonment.  So^  ao  executed  license 
may  operate  as  an  abandonment  to  the  extent  of  it 

*»  Taylor  v.  Hampdon,  4  M'Corde  Rep.  96.  The  statute  of  2  and  8  William  lY. 
c.  71,  declared,  that  no  claim  to  any  way  or  other  easement,  or  to  any  water-course, 
or  the  use  of  any  water,  should  be  defeated  by  showing  the  commencement  of  the 
right  or  user  at  any  time  prior  to  twenty  years  enjoyment ;  and  after  iottj  years 
the  right  should  be  deemed  absolute.  So,  a  claim  to  the  use  of  light,  enjoyed  for 
twenty  years  without  interruption,  should  be  deemed  absolute.  Flight  t.  Thomas, 
11  Adolph.  <t  Elite,  688.  The  better  doctrine  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  mere 
intermittance  of  the  user  of  an  easement,  unless  accompanied  by  some  evident  in- 
tention to  renounce  the  right,  does  not  amount  to  an  abandonment  So,  acts  of 
interruption  must  be  known  and  acquiesced  in  to  raise  the  presumption  of  having 
renounced  the  right.     Oale  ds  WhaUey  on  Eaeemente,  880 — 888. 

•  1  Saund.  Rep.  828.  note  6.  Story,  J.,  in  Hazard  ▼.  Robinson,  8  IToson^f  Rep, 
276. 

'  8  BfdeL  Rep.  889.    Pophairie  Rep,  166. 
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ment  be  extinguished,  within  the  period  of  prescription,  by 
the  nnitj  of  tide,  and  the  land  which  possesses  the  easement 
be  shordy  thereafter  separated  again  from  the  land  charged 
with  fbe  easement,  by  a  reconveyance,  the  right  to  be  ac- 
quired  by  user  must  commence  de  novo  from  the  last  period.^ 
As  to  light  and  air,  the  right  toi;hem  is  acquired  by  mere  oc- 
cupancy, and  will  continue  so  long  only  as  the  party  con- 
tinues the  enjoyment,  or  shows  an  intention  to  continue  it. 
A  person  may  lose  a  right  to  ancient  lights  by  abandonment 
of  them,  within  a  less  period  than  twenty  years,  if  he  indi- 
cates an  intention,  when  he  relinquishes  tiie  enjoyment  of 
them,  as  by  building  a  blank  wall  to  his  house,  never  to  re- 
sume it.b  It  is  the  modem  doctrine,  that  the  ceasing  to  en- 
joy such  an  easement,  acquired  by  occupancy,  will  destroy 
the  right,  provided  the  discontinuance  be  absolute  and  deci- 
sive, and  unaccompanied  with  any  intenti(m  to  restmie  it 
within  a  reasonable  time ;  and  it  is  a  wholesome  and  wise 
qualification  of  the  rule,  considering  the  extensive  and  rapid 
improvements  that  are  everywhere  making  upon  real  pro- 
perty. ^ 

(10.)  Easevnenta  lost  ly  dedication  to  thepubUc. 

Dedications  of  land  for  public  purposes,  as  for  charitable 
and  religious  uses,  and  for  public  highways  and  village 
squares,  enure  as  grants,  and  may  be  valid,  without  any  speci- 
fic grantee  m  e$se  at  the  time,  to  whom  the  fee  could  be  con- 
veyed.d  And  if  a  street  be  designated  by  public  commission- 
ers, duly  authorized,  as  passing  over  certain  lands,  and  the 
owner  subsequently  conveys  part  of  the  land  lots,  hotmdmg 


»  Kaoning  r.  Smith,  6  Obnn.  Rep,  189.  *»  Ibid, 

•  Moore  t.  Bawson,  8  Bamw,  <t  Oreu,  882.  Tindall,  Oh.  J.,  in  Liggins  t.  Inge,  7 
Bingham,  698.  S.  P.  It  was  held,  m  Moore  t.  Bawaon,  that  the  right  to  andeot 
lighta  may  be  deyested  under  an  implied  abandonment^  though  it  was  doubted 
whether  it  would  ha^e  that  effect  on  a  right  of  way  or  common ;  and  a  distinctiott 
was  taken  by  Littledale,  J.,  between  prescriptive  rights  to  be  enjoyed  upon  the 
property  of  the  party  himself  and  thoee  to  be  exercised  upon  the  land  of  another. 

*  Town  of  Pawlet  t.  Olark,  9  Oranek,  292.  City  of  Cincinnati  t.  White,  6  PeUr^ 
U,  B,  Rep.  481.  Brown  t.  Manning,  6  Ohio  Rep,  808.  Watertown  ▼.  Oowen,  4 
Paiffe,  410.  Hobbs  t.  Lowell,  19  Pick,  R.  406.  In  this  last  case,  the  effect  of 
the  dedication  of  a  highway  to  the  public  was  elaborately  discussed,  and  it  was  held 
that  a  highway  may  be  so  established  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  with  an  asteot  on 

Vol.  m.  86 
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theni  on  such  a  street^  this  is  held  to  be  a  dedication  of  the 
land,  over  which  the  street  passes^  to  the  public  nse,  and  on 
opening  the  street,  the  purchaser  can  only  obtain  a  nominal 
sum  as  a  compensation  for  the  fee.^  But  it  has  been  an  un- 
setded  question  what  length  of  time  was  requisite  to  create 
the  presumption  of  a  valid  dedication  of  a  highway  to  the 
public.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  some  portion  of  time  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  presumptive  dedication  of  it(l) 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  The  Trustees  cf  Bughy  Charity  v.  Merry- 
weather^  before  Lord  Kenyon,  at  the  Lond(Mi  sittings,^  eight 
years  free  use  of  a  way  to  the  public,  with  permission  of  the 
owner,  was  deemed  quite  sufficient  time  for  presuming  a  dere* 
liction  of  the  way  to  the  public ;  and  Lord  Kenyon  referred  to 

a  case  in  which  mx  years  had  beenheld  sufficient.  This 
'^451    decision  *has  been  much  questioned  in  subsequent 

cases.    Li  Woodyer  v.  Haddon^^  the  language  of  the 


tbe  part  of  the  public.  (2)  Id  Qowen  ▼.  PbiL  Ex.  Ca  6  WatU  d:  Serg.  142,  Cb.  J. 
Gibson  traced  this  modern,  and  which  he  termed  anomalous  doctrine  of  dedication 
to  public  use,  or  of  a  grant  to  the  public  without  the  interyentioD  of  a  tnistee,  up 
to  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Hudson,  8tr.  909,  in  the  year  1782. 

•  In  the  matter  of  Thirty-seoond-street,  19  Wendell,  128.  Hatter  of  Thirty- 
ninth-street,  N.  Y.,  1  HilVt  /?.  191.  In  this  last  case  it  was  held,  that  vhereadeed 
bounds  the  grantee  by  a  street  designated  on  the  commissioner's  map,  he  dedicates 
the  land  in  the  site  of  the  street  to  the  public  use ;  and  this  is  the  conclusion  whe- 
ther the  purchaser  be  bound  by  the  centre  of  the  street,  or  the  side  of  it.  In  the 
case  of  Pearsall  t.  Poet,  20  Wendell^  119 — 187,  Mr.  Justice  Cowen  learnedly  and 
ably  discussed  the  subject;  and  he  considered  thj  doctrine  to  be  rather  novel  and 
anomalous,  that  a  grants  either  in  religious  or  other  cases,  could  be  good,  when 
there  was  no  person  in  existence  capable  of  taking  any  thing  under  it  He  held, 
dso,  that  dedications  of  lands  or  easements  to  the  public,  were  to  be  confined  to 
common  highways,  streets  and  squares,  and  that  all  other  easements  were  founded 
on  the  presumption  of  a  grant  between  competent  parties.  This  case  was  after- 
wards affirmed  on  error.  22  Wendell,  426.  Munson  y.  Hungerford,  6  Barh.  &  C, 
R,  265. 

i»  11  jETai/,  875,  note. 

•  6  Taunton,  125. 


(1)  ETen  If  twenty  years'  acqaieicence  and  user  be  required  to  complete  the  dedication 
of  a  way,  the  coane  of  the  way,  (the  termini  remaining  the  same,)  may  be  changed,  and  a 
right  to  the  new  portions  acquired  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  Lamed  t.  Lamed,  11 
MeLB.43lL 

(2)  People  T.  Beaubien,  8  l><nig.  {Mich,)  H.  266.  In  this  case  a  distinction  is  adTerted  to  b»> 
tween  a  dedication  to  public  usee,  which  requires  an  acceptance,  and  individual  rights  under 
grants.  Use  by  the  public,  it  is  said,  will  not  efitabllsh  a  dedication  as  to  creelu  or  riren  not 
sliloUy  nsTlgable.   Oartis  r.  Keeler,  14  Barb*  B,  61 1. 
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court  was,  that  time  was  a  material  ingredient  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  presumption.  In  that  case,  nineteen  years  use  of 
a  street  for  a  public  highway  was  held  not  to  be  clear  and 
decisive,  and  therefore  not  sufficient  evidence  of  a  dedication 
of  it  to  the  public.  Again,  in  Wood  v.  Yeal^^  it  was  adjudged, 
that  no  dedication  of  a  highway  to  the  public,  by  a  tenant  for 
years,  though  it  were  for  ninety-nine  years,  or  by  any  other 
person  except  the  owner  of  the  fee,  would  be  binding  upon 
such  owner ;  and  it  was  intimated  by  Lord  Tenterden,  that 
during  the  progress  of  the  requisite  time,  the  highway  ought 
to  have  been  used  as  a  thoroughfare.  The  true  principle  on 
the  subject,  to  be  deduced  from  the  authorities,  I  apprehend 
to  be,  that  if  there  be  no  other  evidence  of  a  grant  or  dedica- 
tion, than  the  presumption  arising  from  the  fact  of  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  the  owner,  in  the  free  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  way  as  a  public  road,  the  period  of  twenty  years, 
applicable  to  incorporeal  rights,  would  be  required,  as  being 
the  usual  and  analogous  period  of  limitation.  But  if  there 
were  clear,  unequivocal  and  decisive  acts  of  the  owner, 
amounting  to  an  explicit  manifestation  of  his  will  to  make  a 
permanent  abandonment  and  dedication  of  the  land,  those 
acts  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  dedication,  within  any 
intermediate  period,  and  without  any  deed  or  other  writing.  ^  (1) 


»  6  Bwrwa,  A  Aid,  464. 

^  See,  further,  Rex  t.  Ltoyd,  1  Oampb.  260.  Lethbridge  v.  Winter,  ibid,  268,  note. 
Rex  T.  Inhabitaota  of  St  Benedict,  4  Bamu.  dt  Aid  447.  Jar?b  y.  Deone,  8  Bing, 
447.  Woolard  V.  M'OuUongb,  1 /red^rti^.  (7.  i^p.  482.  City  Cooncil  y.  Lafayette, 
is  XoMif.  i2. 286.  Honter  v.  Trustees  of  Sandy  Hill,  6  J?U/,  ^.  F.  J2«p.  407.  See, 
also,  tupra^  p.  42S.  In  Pritdiard  v.  Atkinson,  4  N,  H,  Htp,  1,  seyenteen  years 
were,  in  that  case,  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  period.  State  y.  Catlin,  8  Vermont 
lUp,  630.  S.  P.  In  the  case  of  State  y.  Trask,  6  ibid  866,  it  was  held,  that  if 
land  be  laid  out  as  a  public  common  for  the  purpose  of  a  court-house,  and  the  pub- 
lic acquire  an  interest  in  it  as  such,  it  is  deemed  a  dedication  to  the  public  use,  and 
it  cannot  be  reclaimed,  though  the  use  be  discontinued.  But  see  contra^  $upra^  pi 
482,  note.    In  the  caseof  New-Orleans  y.  The  United  States^  10  P€tsr$"  U.  8,  Rep, 


(1)  The  sabject  of  dedleatton  was  examined,  and  the  cases  cited  and  classified  with  great 
precision  and  ftilnees,  by  Mr.  Jnstloe  Woodbmy,  In  Irwin  t.  Dixon,  9  Row.  R,  10,and  the  gene- 
ral mle,  as  stated  In  the  text,  was  confirmed.  Bee,  also,  Bowan  t.  P<»lJand,  8  B,  Mon,  R, 
283.  People  T.Beanblen,  2  i>0«^.(ifIcA.)i2. 256.  Dwlnel  t.  Barnard,  25  ifaine  i?.  654.  State 
y.  Woodward,  28  VermL  B,  92. 

Ho  dedleatlon  of  the  nneolttvated  lands  of  the  United  States  can  be  presumed  from  the  use  of 
neb  lands  as  a  pnbllo  highway.  Fhipps  y.  State,  T  Biaoltf*  R.  512.  Bee,  also,  United  States  ▼. 
Chicago^  7  ^010.  B,  135. 
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In  HaJtch  V.  Dwight^*^  it  was  declared,  npon  the  same  prin* 
ciple,  that  if  a  millHsite,  unoccupied,  be  abandoned  by  the 
owner,  eyidently  with  an  intent  to  leave  it  unoccupied,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  that  the  other  riparian  proprietors, 
above  and  below,  should  be  prevented,  by  fear  of  suits, 
^452    from  making  a  profitable  *use  of  their  sites. 

(11.)  Of  fights  Jyy  Uoense. 

The  law  is  solicitous  to  prevent  all  kinds  of  imposition  and 
injury,  from  confidence  reposed  in  the  acts  (^  others ;  and  a 


662,  in  which  the  doctrioa  of  dedicatfon  of  property  to  paUie  qmb  was  largely  and 
learoedly  diseiueed,  it  was  held  not  to  be  eaeential  that  the  right  to  we  the  proper- 
ty, 80  dedicated,  should  be  Tested  in  a  corporate  body.  It  may  exist  in  the  public, 
and  have  no  other  limitations  than  the  wants  of  the  community  at  huge.  And  if 
buildings  be  erected  on,  or  grants  made  of  part  of  the  land  to  dedicated,  by  the 
party  making  it^  soch  acta  would  not  dtqirove  the  dedication,  or  affiect  the  vuUd 
rights  of  the  public.  I  should  apprehend  that  the  last  proposition  must  be  taken 
with  some  qualifications,  for  the  fact  might  raise  the  question,  as  a  matter  of  evi- 
dence, whether  the  property  was  ever  legally  Tested  in  the  public,  or  irrevocably 
dedicated  to  it;  and  if  it  had  been,  whether  non-user  by  the  public,  and  an  ad- 
Terse  claim  by  the  original  owner,  might  not,  in  the  lapse  of  time^  bar  the  public ; 
lor  in  this  countiy  time  may  create  a  bar  to  the  soyereign's  righL  Thus^  by  the 
New-York  Reviud  Statutes^  vol.  il  292,  the  people  are  not  to  sue  or  implead  any 
person,  in  respect  to  lands,  by  reason  of  any  right  or  title,  unless  the  right  or  title 
accrued  within  twenty  years  before  suit  brought^  or  the  people  had  received  the 
rents  and  profits  within  twenty  years,  the  case  of  liberties  of  financhise  excepted. 
There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the  Revised  Statiden  of  ManaehutetU^  part  8.  tit  6. 
c  119.  sec.  12.  It  was  held,  in  Willougfaby  t.  Jenks,  20  WtnddL,  96,  that  to  give 
ft  title  in  the  occupant  of  a  lot,  boun<ting  on  a  street  dedicated  to  the  public,  to 
the  soil,  ^uquBjUum  otce,  the  street  must  have  been  accepted  by  the  public  as  such. 
Until  such  acceptance  the  street  remains  the  proper^  of  the  original  proprietor, 
subject  to  the  easement  of  right  of  way  of  purchasers  of  lots  adjoining  the  street  (1 ) 

There  has  been  considerable  discuaskm  of  the  question,  whether  there  may  be  a 
partial  dedication  of  a  highway  to  the  public,  as  for  foot  passengers,  or  for  hones 
and  not  for  carts,  or  for  carts  except  those  carrying  ooal.  The  better  opinion  would 
seem  to  be,  that  the  public  must  take  •eeundumformam  c2of»t,and  that  the  dedica- 
tion may  be  definite,  not  only  as  to  time,  but  as  to  the  mode  of  use.  Lethbridge 
T.  Winter,  1  Campb,  268,  note.  Marquis  of  Stafford  v.  Ooyney,  *l  Bamw.  di  Orea. 
869.  Gowen  v.  Phil.  Ex.  Co.  6  WatU  dt  8erg.  141.  Poole  v.  HuskinBon,  11  Mmmm 
d!  WeUby,  827. 

»  VI  Man.  JUp.  289. 


(1)  In  an  able  opinion  in  a  late  ease,  It  was  oonslderQd  that  the  dedleatlon  was  not  complete 
withont  cTldenee  of  aoceptance  on  the  part  of  the  pnblio.  Gommonweilth  v.  Soasell,  Law 
ReporUr^  March,  1849,  p*  006.    Bee  The  State  v.  Oarrer,  6  Strobh,  JR,  SIT.    Simons  v.  Oomell, 
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parol  license  to  do  an  act,  on  one's  own  land,  affecting  injn- 
rionsly  the  air  and  light  of  a  neighbour's  house,  is  held  not  to 
be  revocable  by  such  neighbour  after  it  has  been  once  acted 
upon  and  expense  incurred.*  Such  a  license  is  a  direct  en- 
couragement to  expend  money,  and  it  would  be  against  con- 
science to  revoke  it,  as  soon  as  the  expenditure  begins  to  be 
beneficial.  The  contract  would  be  specifically  enforced  in 
equity.  Such  a  parol  license  to  enjoy  a  beneficial  privilege  is 
not  an  interest  in  land  within  the  statute  of  frauds.  If,  how* 
ever,  a  parol  license  be  granted  for  a  temporary  purpose,  as 
the  permission  to  erect  a  dam,  it  has  been  held  to  terminate 
with  the  decay  of  the  dam,  as  the  purpose  of  the  license  has 
then  been  fulfilled.^  In  Liggina  v.  Inge^^  the  court  distin- 
guished between  licenses  which,  when  countermanded,  leave 
the  party  in  atatfn  quOy  and  licenses  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  works,  which  are  not  revocable. 

The  modem  cases  distinguish  between  an  easement  and  a 
license.  An  easement  is  a  liberty,  privilege  or  advantage  in 
land  wifliout  profit,  existing  distinct  from  an  ownership  of  the 
soil.^  A  claim  for  an  easement  must  be  founded  upon  a  grant 
by  deed  or  writing,  or  upon  prescription,  which  supposes  one, 
for  it  is  a  permanent  interest  in  another's  land,  with  a  right 
at  all  times  to  enter  and  enjoy  it  But  a  license  is  an  autho- 
rity to  do  a  particular  act,  or  series  of  acts,  upon  another's 


^  Webb  T.  PMeriKwter,  Po/niM^f  Rep.  71.  %  Eq,0<k  Abr,  6S2.  Short  t.  Tay- 
lor, cited  i6M2.  Winter  T.Brockwell,  8  AfffAip.  808.  Le  FeTre  t.  Le  Fevre,  4 
Serg.  df  RawU,  241.  Berick  ▼.  Eem,  14  ibid.  26*7.  Bridges  t.  Blaochard,  8  Nt- 
viUedBMmning.t'^X,  WoodT.]l«Qley,ll^db(pA.  iltJR/w^84.  Liggina  r.  Inge^ 
1  Bingham,  682.  Amerieeoggin  Bridge  r.  Bragg,  11  iV.  H,  Rep,  102.  Bat  in 
€k>dcer  t.  Cbwper,  in  1  Ommpton^  Meemm  df  Roeooe,  418,  it  was  held,  that  a  Ter- 
bal  lieeose  was  not  saffideot  to  confer  an  eaaament  in  another's  land,,  and  that  it  was 
revocable,  thoogfa  acted  upon.  It  has  also  been  decided  that  a  license  in  writii:^, 
inihoui  deed,  to  hont  on  the  groonds  and  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  grantor,  was 
▼Old.  JKrd  ▼.  Higginson,  4  Neoitts  dt  Manmimg,  506.  So,  a  license  to  erect  a 
building  on  another^s  land,  cannot  be  reroked  so  entirely  as  to  make  the  peraon 
who  erected  it  a  trespasser  for  entering  and  removing  it  liAer  the  revocation- 
Barnes  V.  Barnes,  8  Vermont  Rep,  888.    See  poet,  note  (1,)  p.  468. 

*>  Hepbnm  ▼.  McDowell,  11  Berg,  ds  Rmrie,  888w  A  parol  license  to  enjoy  an 
easement  is  coontermandable  whilst  it  remains  executory.  Wallis  ▼.  Harrison,  4 
Meemm  dt  WeUby,  688. 

•  7  Ring,  Rep.  682. 

<  Prentiss»  Oh.  J.«  Pomeroy  ▼.  Mills,  8  Vermont,  279. 
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land,  without  possessing  any  estate  therein.  It  is  founded 
in  personal  confidence,  and  is  not  assignable,  nor  within  the 
statute  of  frauds.*  This  distinction  between  a  privilege  or 
easement,  carrying  an  interest  in  land,  and  requiring  a  writing 

within  the  statute  of  frauds  to  support  it,  and  a  license 
*453    which  may  be  by  parol,  is  quite  subtle,  and  it  *be- 

comes  difficult,  in  some  of  the  cases,  to  discern  a  sub- 
stantial difference  between  them.  The  case  of  Wood  v.  lake^ 
which  held  a  parol  agreement  for  the  liberty  to  stack  coal 
upon  any  part  of  the  close  of  another,  for  seven  years,  to  be 
valid,  was  questioned  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  and 
it  has  been  since  forcibly  attacked  by  Sir  Edward  B.  Sngden, 
in  his  Treatise  of  the  Law  of  Vendors  amd  Purchasers ^^  and 
was  questioned  also  in  1  Johnson? s  Ch.  Rep.  148 ;  and  yet  that 
case  has  been  recognised,  and  the  doctrine  of  it  sanctioned,  by 
Lord  Ch.  J.  Gibbs,  in  Taylefr  v.  WaltersA  The  decision  in 
Cook  V.  Stea^ms^  narrows  the  limits  assigned  to  a  parol  license, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cases  of  MicJcer  v.  KelZey^  and 
Clement  v.  Durgin^  seem  to  approach  and  favour  the  more 
questionable  doctrine  in  Wood  v.  Zakes 


•  Prince  t.  Case,  10  Conn.  R,  876.  Kerr  v.  GoDDell,  Bert<m*9K  BrtmswUk  Rep, 
161.  Woodbury  y.  Parahley,  7  N,  H,  Rep,  287.  Mumford  y.  Whitney,  16  Wendiil, 
880.  S.  P.,  where  it  wm  held,  that  audi  a  lieente  by  parol  waa  valid,  but  that  a 
parol  agreement  to  allow  a  party  to  enter  and  ereet  a  dam  for  a  permanent  pur- 
pose, was  void  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  for  it  was  a  transfer  of  an  inUrti  in 
the  land.  If  we  understand  the  license,  said  Oh.  J.  Savage,  as  it  is  defined  here  in 
the  text,  there  is  no  diffienlfy  on  the  subject  It  is  a  mere  aothoiity  to  do  a 
particular  act,  as  to  hunt,  or  fish,  or  ereet  a  temporary  dam,  and  conveys  so  interest, 
and  the  license  is  executory,  and  may  be  revoked  at  pleasure ;  but  acts  done  under 
it  before  the  revocation  are  no  trespass. 

A  power  reserved  in  a  lease  of  revoking  an  easement  is  valid,  and  the  revoca- 
tion aflbrds  no  ground  for  a  churn  in  damages  to  the  leasee.  Baeoik*$  Meunmi,  Reg. 
4.    Ex  pane  MlUer,  2  J^OTs  N,  T.  R.  418. 

^  Kay«r*f  Rep  8. 

•  P.  66.  8d  London  edit 
<  7  ToiMOon,  878. 

•  \\  Mate.  Rep.  hU. 

'  1  Oreerdeaf,  117.    6  Jhid.9. 

r  It  was  held,  in  Bridges  v.  PuroeU,  1  Dev.  <b  £aUU$  N.  C.  Rep.  492,  that  a 
parol  license  to  overfiow  one's  land  by  a  mill-pond  could  be  revoked,  and  at  all 
events  it  ceased  with  the  life  of  the  grantor.  Mr.  Justice  G^ton,  who  gave  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  was  disposed  to  question  the  doctrine  on  this  subject^  in  the 
cases  of  Liggins  v.  Ipge^  Webb  v.  Paternoster,  and  Tayler  v.  Walters;  and  he 
held,  that  the  decision  in  Wood  v.  Lake  was  deariy  wrong.    A  mere  parol  license 
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♦m.  Of  offices.  ♦454 

Offices  are  another  species  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments, and  they  consist  in  a  right,  and  correspondent  dutj, 


is  revocable,  tiioogfa  acts  done  under  it,  UDtil  conntermaoded,  are  lawfdL  Thia  was 
the  amount  of  the  reasoning  in  the  case  in  North  Carolina.  Beidelman  y.  Foulk,  6 
Waitif  808.  Ooucb  v.  Burke,  2  SilPi  8,  0.  Hep.  684.  S.  P.  See,  also,  Hall  T. 
Chaffee,  18  Vermani  R,  150,  to  the  a  P.  The  case  of  Tayler  t.  Walters  is  con- 
sidered as  decidedly  overruled  by  the  case  of  Hewlins  ▼.  Shippam,  6  B,A  Ore»t. 
221,  and  Cocker  v.  Cowper,  1  Cn  M.  ds  Rot.  18.  See,  also,  OaU  A  Whailqf$ 
Treatite  on  Satementtf  18 — 46,  where  all  the  anthoritiee  on  parol  licenses  are  , 
collected,  and  the  effect  of  them  well  considered.  But  an  interest  in  land  once 
passed  cannot  be  revoked.  Jackson  v.  Buel,  8  Johns,  Rep,  298.  In  the  case  of 
Wood  V.  Leadbitter,  18  Meeton  A  Weliby,  838,  this  vexatious  subject  of  license 
in  respect  to  land  was  greatly  discussed,  and  the  four  cases  of  Webb  v.  Paternoster, 
Wood  V.  Lake,  Tayler  v.  Walters  and  Wood  v.  Mauley,  were  very  critically  ex- 
amined in  the  judgment  delivered  by  Baron  Alderson.  The  ease  of  Tayler  v. 
Walters  was  pointedly  condemned,  and  the  ease  of  Webb  v.  Paternoster  was  so 
replete  with  confusion  as  to  be  of  no  weight  The  authority  of  all  those  cases  is 
very  mudi  disturbed.  The  conclusion  at  which  the  court  arrived  was,  that  a  right 
to  enter  and  remain  on  the  land  of  another  for  a  certain  term  could  be  created  only  * 
by  deed,  and  that  a  parol  Hcense  to  do  so  was  revocable  at  any  time.  A  right  of  ' 
common,  or  right  of  way,  or  right  in  the  nature  of  an  easement,  could  only  be 
granted  by  deed.  A  mere  license  passes  no  interest,  but  a  license  coupled  with 
an  interest  was  not  revocable.  (1) 

On  the  subject  of  easements  and  aquatic  rights^  I  have  derived  much  aid  and 
facility  in  my  researches,  from  the  three  valuable  treatises  of  Mr.  Angell,  which 
treat  of  wUer-courset,  of  Hde-ioaieri,  and  of  the  rights  acquired  hp  adverse  enjoy- 
ment for  twenty  years.  In  those  essays  the  author  has  faithfully  collected  the  law 
and  authorities  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  accompanied  his  digest  of  them  with 
free  and  judicious  criticism.  The  disturbance  of  incorporeal  rights^  relative  to  par- 
tition walls,  foundations  of  buildings,  the  diversion  of  water,  obetruetion  of  lights, 
Ac,  amounting  to  nuisances,  are  also  well  and  fully  discussed  in  Oibbons  on  the 
LoM  of  Dilapidations  and  Nuisanees,  c.  10.  In  the  propositions  of  the  English 
parliamentary  commissioners  on  the  subject  of  real  property,  it  was  submitted,  that 
adverse  enjoyment  during  twenty  years  of  any  profit  or  easement,  in  or  over  the 
soil  of  another,  should  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  right,  but  one  liable  to  be 
rebutted  by  proof  that  the  owner  had  been  under  disability,  or  that  the  land  had 
been  under  a  lease,  or  that  there  was  a  life  interest  therein ;  but  such  proof  was 
not  to  be  open  to  the  lessee  or  tenant  for  life.  The  adverse  enjoyment  for  sixty 
years  was  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  right,  without  regard  to  the  disabiUties  of 


(1)  la  Wolf  T.  FkmC,  4  San^.  CA.  it.  TB,  it  wis  beld^  that  slthofogb  a  party  Heensed  may  bare 
expended  moaey  en  Mf  own  land;  solely  on  (he  fatlh  of  the  license,  that  Ibot  would  not  prevent 
the  lioaMorieToUng the  Hcense wtthMtmakliig  any  oompcoaatton. 

It  has  been  held  in  •erenl  late  ceaes,  that  Hocuses,  revocable  in  their  nature,  apon  the  Mth  of 
which  money  bad  been  expended,  cannot  be  revoked.  Addison  r.  Ha^  9  OiWs  R,  981.  Wil- 
son V.  Chalfliat,  16  OMo  B.  948.  In  Sampson  r.  Bomsldc,  IS  il^.  Bitmp.  Bep.  984,  the  qoesttoa 
wiseomlderad  doQbCfti].  See,  also,  Bnmeh  v.  Doeae,  17  Oonn.  B.  409»  See  onilff,  p*  109,  note 
(b).   8ee,al80,Klngv.  Whltoomb,TAir6.&a  Aip.9«. 
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to  execute  a  public  or  private  trust,  and  to  take  the  emoln- 
ments  belonging  to  it.^  OfSces,  in  England,  may  be  granted 
to  a  man  in  fee,  or  for  life,  as  well  as  for  years,  and  at  wilL^ 
In  the  United  States,  no  public  office  can  properly  be  termed 
an  hereditament,  or  a  thing  capable  of  being  inherited.  The 
constitution,  or  the  law  of  the  state,  provides  for  the  extent  of 
the  duration  of  the  office,  which  is  never  more  permanent 
than  during  good  behaviour.*^  Private  ministerial  offices  only 
can  be  classed  as  hereditaments,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  subsisting  among  us.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with 
our  manners  and  usages,  to  grant  a  private  trust  or  employ- 
ment to  one,  and  his  heirs,  in  fee ;  though  I  do  not  know  of 


the  parties  or  the  atate  of  the  title  to  the  laod.  The  non-nser  of  way  profit  or 
eaaemeDt  in  or  orer  the  loQ  of  another  during  twenty  ywn,  was  to  be  prima 
faeit  evidence  of  its  eztinguiahment,  but  liable  to  be  rebutted.  I  ahonld  have  ap- 
prehended that  all  thoee  propoeitioni^  except  the  nzty  years'  proviaion,  were 

#  ahready  part  of  the  Eogliah  law,  and  that  it  was  nseleM  to  ha?e  proposed  them. 

«       *  Mneh*$  Law,  162.    The  right  to  exerdse  a  public  office  is  as  much  a  tsptdm 
of  property  as  any  other  thing  capable  of  poasettion,  and  the  law  affords  adequate 
redresB  when  the  poasesaion  of  it  ii  wrongfully  withheld.    Wammack  t.  Holloway, 
2  AM,  JL  N.  S.  81. 
^  2  Bheis$,  Com.  S6. 

•  In  Hoke  v.  Henderson,  4  Dtfv.  K  0.  lUp,  18, 19,  it  was  decided  that  a  derVs 
office^  which  was  held  during  good  behaviour,  and  numy  other  public  officea^  were, 
under  certain  limitations,  Ha  9ybj€ct  of  property,  like  every  other  thiqg,  corporeal 
or  incorporeal,  from  which  men  can  earn  a  livelihood.  And  if  another  should  unlaw- 
fully usurp  the  office,  the  owner  might  have  an  action  for  damages  for  the  ezpulaioo, 
and  a  mandamut  to  restore  him  to  the  poaseasion  and  emoluments  of  the  office.  (1) 
In  the  able  and  elaborate  upmion  delivered  by  Judge  Nicoll,  in  the  case  of  Hie 
State  V.  Dewa^  i2.  J£,  Charlion't  Georgia  Rep.  897,  it  was  held,  that  public  officen 
in  this  countiy  were  public  agents  or  trustees,  and  had  no  proprietary  interest  or 
private  property  in  their  offices  beyond  the  conatitntional  tenure  and  aalaiy  (if  any) 
prescribed ;  and  that  official  righta  and  powers  flowing  from  their  offices  m^t  be 
changed  at  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  during  their  continuance  in  office. 
The  custody  of  a  Jail,  for  instance,  it  was  held,  mighty  without  the  violation  of  any 
constitutional  rights  be  taken  by  statute  from  the  eheri^  and  vested  in  the  d^  cor- 
poratftoa 


(1)  Whers  the  Conatttntion  piovidea  for  the  sppolntmeat  Co  an  ollloe  In  s  partteolar  manner. 
Iho  legldative  eanaoC  cKste  a  new  ofllos  ibr  the  paribmisnce  of  Ihs  asine  dnttaa,  and  direet  the 
appointment  to  be  made  In  a  dlflSrent  manner.  Wamar  v.  The  Peopla,  9  DemiU^e  ML  V% 
Pabllc  ofleaa  are  not  taeorporeal  heredUamantai  and  their  proipeetlve  emotauMBls  are  not 
pn^MTtj,  and  msf  be  lednoed  and  legolaled  by  law,  except  In  eaaea  in  whioh  the  Oooalitntloa 
has  espraariy  forbidden  IL   Oonner  v.  The  Mayor,  1  Akim  iS.  985. 


▲n  agreementa  to  pay  Ibr  aid  or  laflasnee  In  preeariag  an  appointment  to  olBee>  It  aaema,  sis 
void.  GFayv.Hook,4Cbm«ll,i2;449. 
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any  positive  objection  to  sncli  a  contract  in  point  of  law.  But 
in  the  revision  of  the  statute  law  of  New-York,  in  1787,  most 
of  the  provisions  in  the  ancient  English  statutes  relative  to 
office  were  re-enacted.  It  was  provided,  among  other  things,* 
that  if  a  man  be  unduly  disturbed  in  his  office,  a  writ  of  novel 
disseisin  should  be  maintained  for  offices  in  fee,  and  for  life, 
as  well  as  for  lands  and  tenements.  This  regulation  was 
taken  from  the  statute  of  Westminster  2d,  18  Edw.  L,  and  it 
was  probably  a  very  useless  provision,  and  it  has  been  omit- 
ted in  the  last  revision  of  the  laws  of  New-York,  which  went 
into  operation  in  January,  1830.  But  we  have  (and  very 
properly)  re-enacted*»  the  substance  of  the  statute  of  5  and  6 
Edw.  YI.  c.  IS,  agamat  huymg  cmd  selling  offices^  and 
it  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  office,  or  the  deputation  *of  *455 
any  office,  or  taking  any  fee  or  reward  therefor.  The 
offence  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  and  it  is  likewise  punished 
with  the  loss  of  the  office ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
a  deputy  agreeing  to  pay  his  principal  part  of  the  profits  of 
an  office,  and  to  be  allowed  to  reserve  another  part  to  him- 
self  as  a  compensation  for  his  services.®  The  object  of  the 
statute  was  to  prevent  corruption  in  office,  and  it  alludes  only 
to  corrupt  bargains  and  sales  of  offices,  and  not  to  the  fair  and 
necessary  appointments  of  deputies  with  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance, though  on  this  point  there  have  been  some  refined  dis- 
tinctions established. 

If  an  officer  has  a  certain  salary,  or  certain  annual  profits, 
a  deputation  of  his  office,  reserving  a  sum  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  his  profits,  has  been  held  not  to  be  contrary  to  the 
statute,  because  the  principal  is  entitled  to  the  fees  and  per- 
quisites of  the  office,  and  the  deputy  to  a  recompense  for  his 
labour  in  the  execution  of  it.    So,  if  the  profits  be  imcertain, 


■  Law$  ofNwi'Ywh^  seas.  10.  o.  60.  sec.  7. 

^  NwyYwh  jReffiied  Btniutf,  toI.  n.  6M.  see.  86,  86,  87.  The  legiatetare  of 
Virgmia,  in  1*792,  re-emcted  the  ntate  of  6  and  6  Bdward  YI.  JSmwd  Ood»  of 
Virginia^  edit*1814,  toI.  L  p.  79. 

•  Oulliibrd  ▼.  De  Oardooell,  2  SM,  Rep.  486.  Hie  English  statute  of  6  and  6 
Edward  VL  has  been  extended  bjr  the  acts  of  49  Geoige  III.  and  6  Qwrge  lY., 
which  declare,  that  no  public  office  (a  few  only  excepted)  shall  be  sold,  under  pain 
of  disability  to  dispose  of  or  hold  it  So,  it  was  held,  in  ffiU  y.  Paul,  8  ClarA;  <l& 
J^.  296,  that  the  profits  of  a  public  ofiice  could  not  be  assigned  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors. 
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the  deputy  may  lawfully  agree  to  pay  so  much  out  of  the  pro- 
fits, for  iu  that  case  he  cannot  be  charged  for  more  than  he 
receives.  But  if  the  office  consists  of  uncertain  fees  and  pro- 
fits, and  the  deputy  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum  annually, 
without  restricting  the  payment  to  the  proceeds  of  the  profits, 
it  would  be  a  sale  within  the  statute ;  and  the  case  is  not 
altered  by  the  office  yielding  more  in  contingent  profits  than 
the  amount  of  the  money  stipulated  to  be  paid.»  It  would 
also  be  a  contract  within  the  purview  of  the  statute  for  the 
deputy  to  secure  all  the  profits  to  the  person  appointing  hisnj 

for  this  would  infallibly  lead  to  extortion  in  the  depu1y.*> 
*456        *The  statute  in  New- York  would  seem  to  be  broader 

than  the  English  statute  of  5  and  6  Edward  YI.,  for 
it  has  omitted  the  explanatory  and  restrictive  words  in  that 
statute,  applying  it  to  "  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  or  parcel  of 
them  that  shall  in  anywise  toucher  concern  the  administration 
or  execution  of  justice ;"  and  the  preamble  shows,  that  it  was 
intended  to  apply  to  '^places  where  justice  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered, or  any  service  of  trust  executed."  In  England  the 
place  of  imder-marshal  of  London  is  a  service  of  public  trust, 
and  yet  it  has  been  held  to  be  saleable,  because  it  only  con- 


*  Godolpfain  y.  Tador,  2  8alk  Rep.  468.  S.  0.  WUM  lUp,  675,  Dote.  Gar- 
forth  Y.  FeroD,  1  H,  Blacks,  S28.  Noel  y.  Fisber,  3  Calf*  Rep,  215.  Becker  y. 
Tea  Eyck,  6  Fai^e,  68.  Mott  y.  Robbins,  1  BUPm  K  T.  Rep,  21.  In  Tappan 
Y.  Brown,  9  WendelVs  Rep,  175,  it  was  decided,  that  if  a  person  receiYing  a  depu- 
taiion  to  a  public  office^  which  entitles  him  by  ]aw  to  a  certain  per  eentage  upon  tha 
fees  and  emoluments  of  his  principal,  agrees  to  perform  the  duties  at  %  fixed  etdaary, 
the  agreement  is  in  Yiolation  of  Uie  act  against  buying  and  selling  offices,  and  is 
Yoid ;  although  it  be  not  certain  that  the  stipulated  sum  would  be  less  than  the  per 
eentage  allowed  by  law. 

^  Layng  y.  Paine,  Willed  Rep,  671.  Becker  y.  Ten  Eyck,  6  Paige,  68.  If  the 
deputy  of  a  public  officer  be  entitled  by  law  to  certain  fees  and  perquisites  as  de- 
puty, and  he  agrees  to  give  the  officer  appointing  a  portion  of  such  fees  or  perqui- 
sites, it  is  a  purchase  of  the  deputation,  and  Yoid  under  the  statute.  Ihii,  The 
statute  of  6  and  6  Edward  Y L  has  been  re-enacted  in  Virginia,  with  the  addition  of 
a  proviso,  that  the  act  was  not  to  prohibit  the  appointment  and  aetiog  of  any  de- 
puty clerk,  or  deputy  sheriff  who  shall  be  employed  to  assist  their  principals  in  the 
execution  of  their  respectiYe  offices.  Prima  faeie  this  proYiao  would  seem  to  have 
been  unnecessary;  but  it  has  been  decided  under  it,  that  where  a  sheri£f  (armed 
his  shrievalty  to  G.,  whom  he  appointed  his  deputy  for  a  sum  in  gross,  to  be  paid 
him  by  O.,  who  was  to  disdiarge  all  the  duties,  and  take  all  the  emoluments  of 
the  office,  the  contract  was  lawful !  Sailing  y.  M'Kinney,  1  Letgh^  4S.  Upon 
construction  the  proviso  rises  into  great  importance. 
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cerned  the  police  of  the  city.^  If,  however,  the  statute  of 
NeW'York  should  not  admit  of  a  more  comprehensive  con* 
struction  than  the  one  from  which  it  was  taken,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law  supply  all  deficiencies ;  and  many 
agreements  for  the  sale  of  offices  that  are  not  within  the  stat- 
ute of  Edw.  YI.  have  been  held  void,  as  being  against  pub- 
lic policy.  The  sale  of  any  office  in  which  the  public  are 
concerned,  is  held  to  be  against  principles  of  public  policy, 
and  an  offence  at  common  law..  If  A.  should  agree  to  allow 
B.  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  of  an  office  in  the  king's 
dock-yards,  in  case  the  latter  retired,  and  he  succeeded  to  the 
appointment,  the  agreement  would  be  void,  as  not  supported 
by  a  valid  consideration.  ^ 

The  provisions  and  rules  of  the  ancient  common  law  were 
remarkably  provident  in  respect  to  the  public  interest ; 
and  *an  office  of  trust,  that  concerned  the  administra-  *467 
tion  of  justice,  could  not  be  granted  in  reversion,  or 
for  a  term  of  years,  for  the  grantee  might  become  incompe- 
tent, or  it  might  vest  in  executors  and  administrators,  if  the 
officers  should  die  within  the  term;  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible that  the  law  should  know  beforehand,  whether  the  rep- 
resentatives would  be  competent  to  discharge  the  trust.  This 
was  so  ruled  by  Lord  Coke  and  others,  in  Si/r  Oeorge  Reynd^a 
Oaaej  respecting  the  office  of  marshal  of  the  marshalsea.^^  Sir 
Henry  Finch,  in  his  DUcourae^^  held  that  the  grant  of  an 
office  to  an  ignorant  man,  who  had  no  skill  at  all,  was  utterly 
void ;  as  if  tibe  king,  by  his  letters  patent,  made  a  clerk  of 
the  crown  in  the  K  B.,  who  had  no  experience  in  office,  and 
was  utterly  insufficient  to  serve  the  king  and  people. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  judicial  offic^  must  be  exercised 
in  person,  and  that  a  judge  cannot  delegate  his  authority  to 
another.    I  do  not  know  of  any  exception  to  this  rule  with  us, 


•  Lord  Hardwick«,  io  Batter  y.  Rieluvdfloo,  1  Ath  R0p,  210.    Amh.  Bep.  78. 

^  Pan»D8  y.  TliompMN],  1  B,  Blaekt,  Rep,  822.  Bladilbrd  y.  PreBton,  8  Tmn 
Bep,  89.    Bert)  Oh.  J.,  in  Riehardson  y.  MeUieh,  9  Moore^  485. 

•  9  Co,  95.  In'Hoke  y.  Henderson,  4  Dev,  K  0.  Bep,  28,  it  was  declared,  ttial 
the  legisbture  could  lawfully  confer  a  clerk's  oiBce  for  life^  or  during  good  behap 
yionr,  or  during  pleasure,  or  for  any  term  of  years  determinable  with  life  at  an 
earlier  day.  IMs  could  only  apply  to  cases  in  which  the  oonstttution  had  not  pre- 
scribed the  teonre. 

«  Page  162. 
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though  in  England  there  are  eeveral.^  What  is  a  judicialy 
and  what  is  a  ministerial  function,  has  been  sometimes  a  matr 
ter  of  dispute.  In  Medhurat  y.  Wodtej^  Lord  Mansfield  said 
it  was  taking  the  definition  too  large,  to  say  that  every  act, 
where  the  judgment  was  at  all  exercised,  was  a  judicial  act, 
and  that  a  judicial  act  related  to  a  matter  in  litigation.  But 
a  mixusterial  office  may  be  exercised  by  a  deputy,  though  a 
deputy  cannot  make  a  deputy,  according  to  the  maxim  ddegakt 
potestas  nan  potest  ddegwri.  The  distinction  between  a  depuly 
and  an  assignee  of  an  office,  as  stated  by  Lord  Coke,  in  the 
£!affi  of  ShrewahM^e  Case^^  will  serve  to  explain  the  applica- 
tion of  the  statute  against  buying  and  selling  offices  to  assign- 
ees and  not  to  deputies.  An  assignee  of  an  oflSx^e,  he- 
*458  says,  is  a  person  who  has  an  estate  *or  interest  in  the 
office  itself,  and  doth  all  things  in  his  own  name,  and 
for  whom  his  grantor  shall  not  answer.  But  a  deputjr  hath 
not  an  estate  or  interest  in  the  office.  He  is  but  the  officer's 
shadow,  and  doth  all  things  in  the  name  of  the  officer  himself, 
and  nothing  in  his  own  name,  and  his  grantor  shall  answer 
for  him.<^ 

IV.  Offrcmchiaes. 

Another  class  of  incorporeal  hereditaments  are  franchises, 
being  certain  privileges  conferred  by  grant  from  government, 
and  vested  in  individuals.  In  England  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  are  understood  to  be  royal  privileges  in  the  hands  of 


«  4  ImU  291.    MoUiis  Y.  Werbj,  1  Lev,  Bep.  76. 

^  8  Burr.  Rep,  1269. 

•  9  a>.42.  • 

'  Ab  the  aDcient  Btatate  of  5  and  6  Edward  YL,  against  the  sale  of  offices,  has 
been  reviYed  and  ro-eDacted  in  New-Torli^  it  might  have  been  as  wdl  to  faaye  also 
re-enacted  the  statute  of  12  Richard  II,  (A.  D.  1888,)  entitled,  an  act  that  nviu 
thall  obtain  cfflce^  by  tvt^,  or  for  reward^  but  upon  dMsrL  Thej  all  seem  to  have 
constituted  parts  of  one  andeot  system,  and  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  same 
provident  and  generous  spirit  It  declared,  that  the  appointing  power  who  should 
"ordain,  name  or  make  justioes  of  the  peace,  sheriflb*  cnstomers,  comptroUen^  or 
any  other  oflicer  or  mmister  of  the  kh^,  diould  be  firmly  sworn  not  to  ordain,  name 
or  make  any,  for  any  gift  or  brocage,  ikrour  or  affection ;  and  that  nont  which  puf- 
nieth  by  him,  or  by  other,  priinly  or  openly,  to  be  in  any  numner  of  i^fiee,  ehaU  U 
pm4  in  the  eame  qfice,  or  m  any  other."  This  statute,  said  Lord  Ooke,  {Co,  LitL 
284.  a,)  was  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  but  more  worthy  to  be  put  in 
due  execution. 
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a  subject^    They  contain  an  implied  covenant  on  the  part  of 
the  government  not  to  invade  the  rights  vested,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  grantees  to  execute  the  conditions  and  duties  pre- 
scribed in  the  grant.    Some  of  these  franchises  are  presumed 
to  be  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration,  and  to  involve  pub- 
lic duties,  and  to  be  made  for  the  public  accommodation,  and 
to  be  affected  with  9k  jus  pMicumy  and  thej  are  necessarily 
exclusive  in  their  nature.    The  government  cannot  resume 
them  at  pleasure,  or  do  any  act  to  impair  the  grant,  without 
a  breach  of  contract.    The  privilege  of  making  a  road,  or 
establishing  a  ferry,  and  taking  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  same, 
is  a  franchise,  and  the  public  have  an  interest  in  the  same ; 
and  the  owners  of  the  franchise  are  liable  to  answer  in  dama- 
ges, if  they  should  refuse  to  transport  an  individual  without 
any  reasonable  excuse,  upon  being  paid  or  tendered  the  usual 
rate  or  fare>    The  obligation  between  the  government  and 
the  owner  of  such  franchises  is  mutual.    He  is  obliged  to 
provide  and  maintain  facilities  for  accommodating  the  public, 
at  all  times,  with  prompt  and  convenient  passage.  (1)  The  law, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  consideration  of  this  duty,  provides  him 
a  recompense,  by  means  of  an  exclusive  toll,  to;  be  exacted 
from  persons  who  use  the  road  or  ferry,  and,  of  course,  it  will 
protect  him  against  any  new  establishment  which  is  calculated 
to  draw  away  his  custom  to  his  prejudice.    An  estate  in  such 
a  franchise,  and  an  estate  in  land,  rest  upon  the  same 
•principle,  being  equally  grants  of  a  right  or  privilege    *459 
for  an  adequate  consideration.    If  the  creation  of  the 
franchise  be  not  declared  to  be  exclusive,  yet  it  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  grant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grant  of  a  ferry, 
bridge  or  turnpike,  or  rail-road,  that  the  government  will  not, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  interfere  with  it,  so  as  to  destroy 
or  materially  impair  its  value.    Every  sucli  interference, 
whether  it  be  by  the  creation  of  a  rivid  franchise  or  other- 


«  %  BlaekM.  Com.  87.    ^neh*9  Law,  164. 

^  Beekman  y.  Saratoga  and  ScheDectady  Bail-Road  OompaDy,  8  Paige,  46. 
Paine  v.  Patrick,  8  Mod,  Rep.  289.  294.  Story,  J.,  io  Charles  Raver  Bridge  y. 
Warreo  Bridge,  11  Peteri  Hep,  689. 


(1)  See,  aa  to  duties  and  lisbUUj  ot  ferrymeD,  WiUooghby  t.  Horridge,  16  JSkg,  L,  db  X, 
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wise,  woald  be  in  violatioii  or  in  fraud  of  the  grant.  (1)  All 
grants  or  franchises  ought  to  be  so  construed  as  to  give  them 
due  effect,  by  excluding  all  contiguous  competition,  which 
would  be  injurious,  and  operate  fraudulently  upon  the  grant. 
The  common  law  contained  principles  applicable  to  this  sub* 
ject,  dictated  by  sound  judgment  and  enlightened  morality. 
It  declared  all  such  invasions  of  franchises  to  be  nuisances, 
and  the  party  aggrieved  had  his  remedy  at  law  by  an  action 
on  the  case  for  the  disturbance,  and  in  modem  practice  he 
usually  resorts  to  chancery,  to  stay  the  injurious  interference 
by  injunction.*    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  great  propor- 


^  22  Henry  VI.  14.  b.  Paston,  J.  Bro.  action  $ur  U  eatCj  pi.  57.  tit.  KuUttncc^ 
pi  12.  2  Rol,  Abr,  140.  pi.  20.  140.  pL  1,  2,  8.  191.  F.  N.  B.  184.  Yard  v.  Ford, 
2  Saund.  Rep,  172.  2  Blacks.  Com.  87.  8  Id.  218,  219.  Trii^  v.  Frank,  4  7hm 
Rep.  666.  Lord  Holt,  in  the  case  of  Eeeble  and  Hickering^ll,  Hol^*  Rep.  20. 
Newburgh  Turnpike  Company  y.  Miller,  6  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  111.  4  Ihid.  16a  S.  P. 
Dartmoath  College  t.  Woodward,  4  WlieatmCs  Rep,  518.  Huzzy  y.  Field,  2 
Crompton,  Meeson  <t  Roscoe,  482.  It  has  been  usual  in  the  grant  of  a  franchise  to 
exclude  in  express  terms  all  interference  within  specified  distances.  This  practiee 
has  become  highly  expedient,  considering  the  doctrine  established  in  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  note.  By  a  general  act  in  Illinois,  {Reviml 
Laws  o/JUinoiSj  1838,)  a  ferry  or  toll-bridge  privilege,  created  by  statute,  excludes 
all  other  establishments  of  the  kind  within  three  miles  of  the  same.  So,  the  act  of 
Georgia,  of  21st  December,  1886,  creating  the  Chattahoochee  Rail-Road  Company^ 
excludes  for  twenty-five  years  all  other  rail-roads  running  parallel  thereto  within 
twenty  miles.  This  is  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law  rule,  and  it  is  the  wisest 
course,  for  it  prevents  all  uncertainty  and  dispute  as  to  what  are  reasonable  dis- 
tances in  the  given  case,  and  what  would  amount  to  an  unlawful  interference.  In 
Dyer  y.  Tuscaloosa  Bridge  Company,  2  Forter^s  Alabama  Rep.  296,  it  was  held, 
after  an  elaborate  discussion,  that  the  erection  of  a  toll-bridge  under  legislative 
grant,  within  a  short  distance  of  a  ferry  previously  held  under  a  county  court 
license,  so  as  to  prove  a  great  injury  to  it,  was  not  an  unconstitutional  act,  nor  an 
exclusive  grant  of  a  ferry,  and  that  the  license  was  taken  subject  to  the  paramount 
discretion  of  the  legislature.  Other  ferries  may  be  established  alongside  of  ferries 
opposite  to  towtiSf  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  in  like  manner  bridges  may  be 
established  alongside  of  ferries.  The  statute  law  of  Alabama  only  provided  that 
no  ferry  should  be  established  within  two  miles  of  anotiier  ferry  already  established. 
The  exception  to  the  exclusive  privilege  is,  when  the  ferry  is  situate  at  or  near  the 
town,  when  one  ferry  might  not  be  sufficient  Jones  v.  Johnson,  2  Ala.  R,  N.  8. 
746.  So,  one  toll-bridge  cannot  be  established  within  three  miles  of  another  toU- 
bridge.  The  case  above  cited  was  deemed  to  be  warranted  by  statutory  construc- 
tion, otherwise  it  would  seem  to  be  hardly  consonant  with  general  principles. 

But  the  case  of  Charles  River  Bridge  y.  Warren  Bridge,  (11  Peters^  420i)  is  of 
more  momentous  import,  and  contains  and  establishes  a  doctrine  subversive  of  that 

(1)  ^wpoety  p.  459,  note  (1). 
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tion  of  the  franchises  that  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  trea- 
tises on  English  law ;  and  whoever  claims  an  exclusive  privi- 


io  th«  text,  and  which  goes  yery  far  to  destroj  the  seciiritj  and  ralue  of  legislative 
fraochisea.  The  court  declared,  by  Mr.  Chief  Jostice  Taney,  that  public  grauts 
were  to  be  construed  strictly,  and  that  nothing  passed  as  against  the  state  by  im. 
plication,  in  diminution  of  the  legislative  powers  requisite  to  accompliah  the  end  of 
Uieir  creation.  It  was  accordingly  decided,  that  the  grant  by  statute  to  the  Charles 
River  Bridge  Company  of  the  right  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration,  to  build  a 
bridge  over  that  river,  and  to  take  toll,  contained  no  engagement  from  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  nor  any  implied  contract,  that  the  privilege  to  erect  another  bridge 
contiguous  thereto,  and  on  the  same  line  of  travel,  and  which  might  create  compe. 
tition,  and  diminish  or  destroy  its  income,  should  not  be  granted  within  the  period 
of  the  operation  of  the  grant ;  that  as  no  grant  of  any  such  exclusive  privilege,  or 
any  contract  of  the  kind  was  expreued,  none  was  to  be  intended  or  inferred. 
There  was  no  constructive  franchise  or  privilege  admitted,  and  the  decision  rested 
on  legislative  sovereignty,  and  its  all-surpassing  powers.  Mr.  Justice  Story  dis- 
sented from  this  extraordinary  doctrine  and  decision,  and  with  his  customary  learn- 
ing and  ability.  The  same  latitudinary  doctrine  was  declared,  after  a  very  elabo- 
rate discussion,  in  the  case  of  Tuckahoe  Canal  Co.  v.  Tuckahoe  Rail-Road  Co.,  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Virginia,  11  Leigh^  42.  As  there  was  no  expren  provision  in 
the  charter  against  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  to  charter  other  and  rival  com- 
panies for  transportation  along  the  same  line,  parallel  and  contiguous,  it  was  held, 
that  the  legislature  might  lawfully,  and  in  their  discretion,  exercise  the  power, 
though  it  might  m  effect  impair  or  annihilate  the  profits  of  the  prior  company. 
TbiSk  I  apprehend,  may  now  be  considered  as  a  prevalent  principle  in  American 
constitutional  law,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  (1) 


(1)  See  Grtmdec^s  CntUe,  tit.  FranchU«9,  %  89.  The  learned  editor  defends  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  the  Charies  Birer  Bridge  Ca,  and  adds—what  the  profession  will  learn  with  some 
snrprisc— that  Chief  Jostioe  Marshall,  who  heard  the  first  argoment  in  that  case,  conrarred  with 
the  mijortty  of  the  ooort  in  the  principle  of  the  final  decision. 

The  Charles  River  Bridge  case  is  now  not  merely  aolcnowledged  unlyersally,  hat  Its  doctrine 
has  been  carried  to  an  extent  ftr  beyond  the  reasoning  of  Chief  Justice  Taney.  It  was  held,  in 
Enfield  Toll  Bridge  Go.  t.  Hartford  A  N.  H.  B.  Oo.  17  Conn.  454.  that  a  proYlsion  in  the  charter 
of  the  bridge  company,  that  no  person  should  have  liberty  to  erect  another  bridge  within  certain 
defined  limits,  was  not  a  coTenant  disUnot  from  the  flranchise,  bat  identical  with  it,  and  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  See,  also,  Thompson  y.  The  New-York  &  Hariem  B.  B.  Go.  8  Somdf.  Ch,  B, 
625w  Oswego  Falls  Bridge  Oo.  v.  Fish,  1  Barb,  Ch.  B,  547.  East  Hartford  v.  Hartford  Bridge 
Oo.  10  Bino.  B,  511.  Blchmond  B.  Go.  v.  Loalsiana  B.  Oa  18  JTow,  B,  71.  In  matter  of 
Hamilton  Ayenoe,  14  Barb.  B.  405.  See  Benson  v.  Mayor  of  New-York.  10  Barb,  B,  228,  for  a 
decision  touching  the  ferry  franchises  of  the  city  of  New-York. 

On  the  less  doubtAd  light  of  a  state  to  appropriate  chartered  franchises,  equally  with  any  other 
private  property,  in  the  exerdse  of  the  right  ofeminent  domain,  making  compensation  therefi>r, 
see  West  Biver  Bridge  Company  v.  Dix,  6  ZTov.  B»  507.  In  the  matter  of  Flatbush  Avenue,  1 
Barb,  (Law)  B.  286,  and  17  Conn,  B.  451,  tupra.  White  Elver  T.  Go.  v.  YL  Centre  B.  B.  Go. 
21  Ver.  Bep.  590.    Goun^  of  Bichmond  y.  Gounty  of  Lawrence,  l^IU.  B.\. 

It  has  been  decided,  that  a  mere  abuse  of  the  right  ofeminent  domain  by  a  state,  as  by  taking 
more  land  than  was  repaired  for  a  public  easement,  does  not  give  the  U.  8.  Courts  Jurisdiction,  it 
not  being  a  "  Tiolation  of  the  contract,  but  a  case  of  state  oppression,  for  which  the  injured  party 
most  seek  redress  in  the  state  courts.  The  patent  given  by  the  state  wiU  not  be  construed  as  a 
contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  GonsUtution  of  the  United  States.  Mills  v.  SL  Glair  County," 
4Mm,  8  Sow,  B*  060* 
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lege  with  us,  must  show  a  grant  from  the  legislatare.  CSorpo- 
rations,  or  bodies  politic,  are  the  most  usual  franchises  known 
in  our  law ;  and  they  have  been  sufficiently  considered  in  a 
former  volume.  These  incorporated  franchises  seem,  indeed, 
with  some  impropriety,  to  be  classed  by  writers  among  here- 
ditaments, since  they  have  no  inheritable  quality,  inasmuch 
as  a  corporation,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  express  limitation 
to  its  continuance  by  the  charter,  is  supposed  never  to  die, 
but  to  be  clothed  widi  a  kind  of  legal  immortality.^  Special 
privileges  conferred  upon  towns  and  individuals  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  for  numerous  purposes,  having  a  connection 
with  tiie  public  interest,  are  franchises. 

*460        *V.  Of  annuities. 

An  annuity,  says  Lord  Coke,^  is  a  yearly  sum  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  to  another,  in  fee,  or  for  life,  or  years,  and 
chargeable  only  on  the  person  of  the  grantor.  If  it  be  agreed 
to  be  paid  to  the  annuitant  and  his  heirs,  it  is  a  personal  fee, 
and  transmissible  by  descent  like  an  estate  in  fee,  and  forfeit- 
able for  treason  as  an  hereditament,^'  and  for  that  reason  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  incorporeal  hereditaments.^  It  is 
chargeable  upon  Hie  person  of  the  grantor,  for  if  the  annuity 
was  made  chargeable  upon  land,  it  would  then  become  a  rent 
charge,  and  descend  to  the  heirs  as  real  property.<»  The  re- 
medy for  a  failure  in  the  payment  of  the  annuity,  was  an- 
ciently by  the  original  writ  of  aimuity,  but  now  the  remedy 


*  They  are,DeTertbeleflSf  deemed  incorporeal  hereditaments;  and  shares  in  a 
raU-road  incorporated  company  ha7e,  in  Kentucky,  been  adjudged  to  be  real  estate^ 
which  descends  as  realty,  and  of  which  a  widow  might  be  endowed.  Price  t. 
Pricey  6  Dofio't  Rep,  107. 

k  Co,  LitL  144.  b. 

«  Co.  LitL  2.  a.    Nevill's  Case,  1  Oo,Z^h, 

'  An  annuity  in  fee  is  personal  estate  ntb  modo.  It  has  none  of  the  inddenta 
and  characteristics  of  real  estate,  except  that  of  descending  to  the  heir,  and  not 
forming  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  executor.  The  husband  is  not  entitled  to  hia 
courtesy,  nor  the  wife  to  her  dower,  in  i^i  annuity.  It  cannot  be  conveyed  by 
way  of  use,  and  it  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds^  and  may  be  bequeathed 
and  assigned  as  personal  estate.  Stafford  7.  Buddey,  2  Vuejf,  1*70.  Aubin  t. 
Daly,  4iB,  A  Aid,  59.  The  personal  natnre  of  an  annuity  is  discussed  with  learn- 
ing and  ability  in  the  article  entitled  ''Personal  Hereditaments^"  in  the  Ameriean 
Zaw  Magazine  for  October,  1848. 

•  Oo,LiU,U4.\}, 
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is  by  a  personal  action  of  debt  or  covenant  on  the  instrument 
by  which  the  annuity  is  created.  Unless  the  grantor  grants 
the  annuity  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  heirs  of  the  grantor 
are  not  bound,  for  the  law  presumes,  by  the  omission  to 
name  them,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  include  them  in  the 
obligation.*  (1) 

VI.  Of  rents. 

Bents  are  the  last  species  of  these  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments, and  they  form  a  very  important  and  interesting  title 
under  this  branch  of  the  law. 

(1.)  Of  the  various  hinds  of  rents. 

Kent  is  a  certain  yearly  profit  in  money,  provisions,  chat- 
tels or  labour,  issuing  out  of  lands  and  tenements,  in  retribu- 
tion for  the  use,  and  it  cannot  issue  out  of  a  mere  privilege 
or  easement.**  There  were,  at  common  law,  according  to  Lit- 
tleton,"  three  kinds  of  rent,  viz.,  rent  service,  rent  charge  and 
rent  seek.  JSent  service  was  where  the  tenant  held  his 
land  by  *fealty,  or  other  corporeal  service,  and  a  certain  *461 
rent ;  and  it  was  called  rent  service,  because  there  was 
some  corporeal  service  incident  to  the  tenancy,  as  fealty,  hom- 
age or  other  service.  A  right  of  distress  was  inseparably  in- 
cident to  this  rent.*  Hent  charge^  or  fee-farm  rent,  is  where 
the  rent  is  created  by  deed,  and  the  fee  granted;  and  as  there 
is  no  fealty  annexed  to  such  a  grant  of  the  whole  estate,  the 
rent  charge  was  not  favoured  at  common  law.  The  right  of 
distress  is  not  an  incident,  and  it  requires  an  express  power 
of  distress  to  be  annexed  to  the  grant,  which  gives  it  the 


*  PAd.  Mr.  Bllitf  in  a  recent  treatiae,  entitled  **  The  Law  of  Plre  and  Life  Insu- 
rance and  Annuities^**  has  collected  and  arranged  all  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
annuitiet  far  Uvet,  An  annuity,  as  well  as  a  judgment,  is  presumed  to  be  saUsfied 
after  twenty  years^  if  nothing  has  been  done  under  it. 

^  2  Blacks,  (hm,  41.  OUbert  on  Henth  9.  Co.  Litt.  142,  a.  Buasard  v.  Capel, 
8  BamAo,  A  Oreu,  141. 

•  Sec.  213. 

'  LUt,  s.  215.    CkK  UU,  142.  a.    Kenege  v.  Elliot,  9  WaiU,  258. 


(1)  If  an  annoity  is  gireii,  timpUeUer^  to  one,  generally  a  Ufe  Interest  only  paiseB ;  bnt  If  on 
annuity  bo  giyen  oat  of  the  proceeds  of  property,  or  property  generally,  an  annuity  In  perpetuity 
to  given.   Kerr  t.  Middlesex  Hospital,  17  ing,  JLAX.R.  72. 

Vol.  m.  87 
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name  of  a  rent  charge,  because  the  lands  are,  by  the  deed, 
charged  with  a  distress.^  JSerU  secky  siccus^  or  barren  rent, 
was  rent  reserved  by  deed,  without  any  clause  of  distress,  and 
in  a  case  in  which  the  owner  of  the  rent  had  no  future  inter- 
est or  reversion  in  the  land.  The  owner  of  the  rent  was 
accordingly  driven  to  the  slow  and  tedious  remedy  by  a  writ 
of  annuity,  or  a  writ  of  assize.^  But  the  statute  of  4  Geo. 
n.  c.  28,  abolished  all  distinction  between  the  several  kinds 
of  rent,  so  far  as  to  give  the  same  remedy' by  distress  in  cases 
of  rents  seek,  rents  of  assize  and  chief  rents,  as  in  the  case  of 
rent  reserved  upon  a  lease.  The  statute  of  New-York^  has 
not  adopted  that  provision  in  so  many  words,  but  it  gives  the 
remedy  by  distress  in  all  cases  where  any  certain  services,  or 
certain  rents  reserved  out  of  lands  or  tenements,  remain  due. 
The  remedy  is  extended  equally  to  the  grantees  and  assignees 
of  the  lessor,  and  to  the  heirs,  executors  and  administrators 
of  the  party  entitled.** 

There  is,  therefore,  the  same  universal  remedy  by  action 
and  by  distress,  for  every  species  of  rent  or  service  law- 


»  Litt  a.  217.  Co.  LitL  143.  b.  Gilbert  on  Renti,  155.  Id  the  case  of  Inger- 
soll  7.  Sergeant,  1  Wharton^  337,  the  law  on  this  head  ia  learnedly  reviewed  and 
discussed  by  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy ;  and  it  is  declared,  that  the  statute  of  Quia 
JSmptorea  (18  Edw.  L)  was  never  in  force  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  a  rent  reserved 
to  grantor  and  bis  heirs,  in  the  grant  of  lands  in  fee,  is  a  rent  service,  and  not  a  ren^ 
charge.  The  release  of  part  of  the  ground  from  the  reot  does  not  therefore  extin- 
guish the  whole,  and  the  remainder  of  the  land  remains  subject  to  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  rent 

k  Liu,  B.  218.  217,  218.  285,  286.     Co,  LitL  150.  b.  160.  a.     Gilbert  on  Dit- 

tresiet,  6. 

•  NeuD-Tork  Revised  Statutet,  vol.  L  747.  sec.  18.  20,  21,  22. 

A  The  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  have  been  very  materially  altered  in  the 
state  of  New- York  since  the  last  edition  of  this  work.  In  the  new  (perhaps  the 
better  expression  would  be  the  netoett)  Constitution  of  New- York,  whidi  to9k  effect 
on  the  first  of  January,  1847,  it  was  provided,  that  "no  lease  or  grant  of  agricul- 
tnral  land  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  years^  thereafter  made,  in  which  should 
be  reserved  any  rent  or  service  of  any  kind,  should  be  valid."  (Const,  art  1,  sec. 
14.)  By  a  law  of  the  New- York  legislature^  passed  May  13,  1846,  distress  for 
rent  was  abolished;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  voLi.p.476,givmg 
fireference  to  landlords*  claims  for  rent  over  judgment-creditors,  were  repealed  (1) 
(Laios  of  sess.  69</#,  ch.  274.)  It  will  be  perceived  that  these  are  momentous 
dianges  in  long-established  law. 


(1)  It  has  been  declared,  that  the  act  of  May  18, 1846,  does  not  abolish  the  right  of  re-entry  <» 
the  fnOfMMr  prescribed  by  the  Revised  Statutes.    Williams  v.  Potter,  8  Sarb.  &  C,  B,  816^ 
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folly  due,  when  the  same  is  certain.*    The  ^tenancy    *462 
that  will  authorize  a  distress  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire a  formal  lease,  and  it  may  be  implied  from  circumstan- 
ces, and  a  parol  lease  will  be  sufficient.  *> 

The  best  way  of  reserving  perpetual  rents,  if  it  be  intended 
that  rents  should  always  be  of  the  same  value,  is  to  stipulate 
that  the  payment  be  in  kind,  such  as  wheat  or  other  produce, 
or  in  cattle  or  poultry.  This  was  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice in  ancient  times,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  ancient 
leases  in  New-York,  in  the  manor  counties,  were  of  that  de- 
scription. By  the  statute  of  18  Eliz.,  one  third  part  of  the 
rent  upon  college  leases  was  directed  to  be  reserved  in  com, 
to  be  paid  either  in  com,  or  at  the  current  prices  at  the  near- 
est public  market.  We  have  an  instance  in  New-York  of  the 
same  provident  foresight  in  the  act  of  mstitutmg  the 
umveraity^^  *and  limiting  its  annual  income  to  40,000    *463 


*  Ooraell  Y.  Lamb,  2  GowerCi  Rep.  652.  Smith  y.  Oolsoo,  10 /oAn«.  Rep,  91.  The 
case  of  Ooraell  t.  Lamb  assumes  that  a  reyersiooary  interest  most  be  subeisting 
io  the  persoD  who  distnuna;  bat  thit  case  arose  prior  to  the  yew- York  RevUed 
St{UiUe9f  and  when  the  extended  provision  in  those  statutes  had  not  been  adopted. 
The  x:estriction  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  reversionary  interest  mentioned  in  that 
case,  seems  to  be  now  removed  by  the  18th  section  of  the  statute  above  cited.  A 
doubt  was  suggested,  in  the  case  of  Ooraell  v.  Lamb,  whether  the  right  of  diBtress 
could  exist  in  those  cases  where  the  land  was  allodial^  without  an  authority  for  that 
purpose  in  the  lease  or  contract  To  establish  the  right  of  distress  at  common  law» 
without  any  power  in  the  lease,  there  always  existed  a  rent  due,  a  reversionary 
interest  in  the  landlord,  and  fealty  due  as  incident  to  the  tenure  oifree  andeommon 
Boeage,  To  remove  this  doubt,  it  was  declared  by  the  New-York  RevUed StatiUes, 
vol  i  718.  sec.  4,  rendering  aU  lands  in  the  state  allodial,  that  the  abolition  of  te- 
nures should  not  take  away  or  discharge  any  rents  or  services  certain,  which  had 
been,  or  might  be  created  or  reserved.  This  was  intended  to  subject  allodial  lands 
to  the  incidents  which  before  applied  to  socage  tenures. 

^  Knight  V.  Bennett)  8  Bing,  Rep,  361.  CoroeU  v.  Lamb^  2  OmoevCz  Rep.  652; 
Jacks  V.  Smith,  1  Ba^a  Rep.  815.  It  was  to  be  presumed,  that  in  those  states  in 
which  the  English  law  of  distress  for  rent  has  been  essentially  preserved,  the 
remedy  had  equally  been  extended  to  every  kind  of  rent  But  I  should  infer  that 
this  was  not  the  case  in  Virginia;  for  in  the  American  JurUty  No.  8,  the  question 
is  raised,  and  discussed  with  much  acuteness  and  research,  whether  in  Virginia,  on 
the  conveyance  of  land  in  fee  Hmple,  reserving  rent,  the  feoffor,  toUhotU  an  expreie 
9tipul€Uion  to  tfuU  effect,  hcu  a  right  of  diMtreee.  The  writer  concludes  in  the 
affirmative,  and  that  on  a  feofiment  in  fee,  with  a  reservation  of  rent,  the  feoffee 
thereby  becomes  a  tenant  and  the  feoffor  a  landlord,  with  the  remote  reversionary 
interests  called  a  reverter. 

•  Lowe  of  New-York,  sec.  86.  c.  69.  sec.  1. 
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bushels  of  wheat  This  arraogement  sayes  the  interest 
of  the  persons  in  whose  favour  rent  is  reserved  from  sinking 
hj  the  depreciation  of  money,  owing  to  the  augmentation  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  accumulation  of  paper  credit.  The 
rents  which  have  been  reserved  in  com,  says  Doctor  Smith, 
have  preserved  their  value  much  better  tiban  those  which  have 
been  reserved  in  money.* 

In  the  feudal  ages,  a  great  proportion  of  the  prodnce  of  the 
land  went  as  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil 
were  generally  bondsmen,  or  tenants  at  will,  whose  labours 
in  peace  and  services  in  war  were  equally  at  the  command 
of  the  landlord.  In  modem  times,  the  rent  of  land  has  been 
tripled  and  quadrupled ;  but  the  produce  of  the  land,  in  the 
progress  of  improvement,  has  been  increased  in  a  much 
greater  proportion,  and  the  amonnt  of  the  yearly  prodnce  of 
land  is  several  times  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
rent* 

(2.)  Whm,  and  how  far  not  payable, 

1.  Of  eviction. 

It  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  the  rentf  most  be  reserved  to  him 
from  whom  the  land  proceeded,  or  to  his  lawM  representa- 
tives, and  it  cannot  be  reserved  to  a  straiiger.  Thus,  if  A. 
leases  a  lot  or  parcel  of  land  to  B.^  osi  a  certain  rent,  the 
payment  of  that  rent  cannot  be  resarved  to  O. ;  and  the  reason 
is,  that  the  rent  is  payable  as  a  return  for  the  possession  of 
the  land,  and  it  mus^  therefore,  be  rendered  to  the  person 
from  whom  the  land  passed.^  It  was  also,  on  the  same 
ground,  decided,  in  Preaoott  v.  De  Forest^  and  afterwards  in 
£(ymeU  v.  Lamb^^  that  the  right  of  distress  for  rent  was  inci- 
dent to  the  reversion,  and  that  no  other  person  could 
*464r  distrain  *but  he  who  owned  the  reversion.  The  person 
who  distrains  must  have  some  reversionary  interest  to 
sustain  the  right®  If  the  landlord  dies  before  the  rent  be- 
comes due,  it  goes  to  the  heir  as  iaeident  to  the  reversion ; 


*  BttiUKt  Wealth  of  Nations,  toI.  L  84.  187. 
k  SmiOCu  Wealth  ofNatume,  vol  i.  838. 

•  LUL  B.  846.    Oo,  lAU.  148.  bi 

^  16  Johnt,  Rep,  169.    2  CowfCt  jRep,S6i. 

^  This  18  altered  in  New-York  bj  aUtnte.    Vide  «ii/»fa,  461. 
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but  if  he  dies  after  the  rent  had  become  payable,  it  goes  to 
the  executor  or  administrator  as  part  of  the  personal  estate, 
and  the  executor  or  administrator  has  the  same  remedy  by 
action  or  by  distress,  for  the  recovery  of  all  such  arrears, 
that  the  testator  or  intestate  might  have  had  if  living.* 
If  the  tenant  be  evicted  from  the  lands  demised  to  him,  by  a 
title  paramount,  before  the  rent  falls  due,  he  will  be  dis- 
charged from  the  payment  of  the  rent,  for  the  obligation  to 
pay  ceases  when  the  consideration  for  it  ceases,  and  which  was 
the  enjoyment  of  the  land.*>  But  if  the  lawful  eviction  by 
paramount  title  be  of  part  only  of  the  demised  premises,  the 
rent  is  apportionable,  and  the  eviction  a  hsj^j/ro  tcmto.^  So, 
if  there  be  an  actual  expulsion  of  the  tenant  from  the  whole, 
or  a  part,  by  the  lessor,  before  the  rent  becomes  due,  and  be 
continued  until  after  the  rent  becomes  due,  the  entire  rent 
is  suspended  ;^  but  no  offensive  or  outrageous  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord,  as  by  erecting  a  nuisance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  demised  premises,  will  be  sufficient.^  (1) 


»  1  Sound,  Rep,  287.  n.  11.  Straflford  v.  Wentworth,  Free,  in  Ch,  666.  Rock- 
ingham Y.  Pemice^  1  P.  Wma,  177.  Law  of  NevyYorh,  seas.  86.  c.  68.  sec  18. 
NmihYork  Hevited BtaiuiM,  toL  L  747.  sea  21,  22.  2  Dant^B  Ken.  Rep.  64.  A 
purchaser  of  the  revenion  at  sheriffs  sale  is  eDtiUed  to  the  rent  beooming  payable 
after  the  ezecation  of  the  deed.  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  y.  Wise,  8  Waits'  Penn. 
Rep.  894. 

^  %Rol.  Ahr.  tit  Rent,  0.     1  Sound.  Rep.  205.  n. 

*  Stevenson  t.  Lambard,  2  Eat(e  Rep,  676.  Lansing  t.  Yan  Alstyne,  2  Wen- 
delTe  Rep,  661. 

'  Salmon  y. Smith, liGfaundA^. 202. 204. note 2.  Ca.LULUS,h.  Asoongh's 
Case,  9  Co.  185.  Page  y.  Parr,  St^fM  Rep.  482.  Timbrell  y.  Bollock,  tfttd  446. 
Pendleton  y.  Dyett^  4  Cowen'$  Rep.  581.  Bennett  y.  Bittle,  4  Rawle,  889.  The 
same  principle  applies  if  the  tenant  has  been  obliged  to  pay  rent  to  a  person  having 
a  prior  and  better  title  to  it  Sapsfbrd  v.  Fletcher,  4  Tnrm  Rep,  511.  The  in- 
terference of  the  landlord  with  the  possoeBi<m  deliberately,  by  entiy,  eviction  or 
dirturbance  of  the  possession,  and  depriving  the  tenant  of  Uie  beneficial  enjoyment 
of  the  premises^  will  suspend  or  eztinguish  the  rent  Ogilvie  v.  Hull,  5  Hill  If. 
T.  Rep,  62.  {2) 

•  Pendleton  y.  Dyett»  ub.  tup.    But  this  dedsion  was  reversed  in  the  New- York 


(1)  But  it  is  nifflolent  for  the  tenant  to  prove  an  interference,  on  the  pert  of  the  landlord, 
with  the  benefldal  ei\)ojment  of  the  premises,  intentionally  committed,  and  ipjorioos  in  its 
eharacter.  Cohen  t.  Dopont,  1  Band/.  (Laic)  S.  260.  Gilhooley  t.  Washington,  4  Oomei. 
JS.fil7. 

(2)  In  an  action  for  rent,  In  Kew-Tork,  the  tenant  cannot  recover  damages  cansed  by  the 
landlord  in  making  repairs,  under  his  eovenani   Gram  v.  DreaMr,  S  San^,  {Law)  JL  ISO. 
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2.  Destruction  of  the  premises, 
*465  *The  cases  have  aflfbrded  a  full  discussion  of  the  in- 
teresting qnestion,  how  far  a  tenant  is  excused  froixi 
the  payment  of  rent,  when  he  is  deprived,  even  by  inevitable 
necessity  or  misfortune,  and  without  any  default  on  his  part, 
or  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  premi- 
ses. (1)  In  Ta/oem&i^s  Case^*-  which  arose  in  34  and  35  Hen. 
ym.,  a  man  made  a  lease  of  land,  and  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
rendering  a  certain  rent,  and  all  the  sheep  died.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  tenant  could  have  relief  from  this  cala- 
mity, at  the  expense  of  his  landlord,  by  an  apportionment  of 
the  rent  It  was  very  much  debated,  and  different  opinions 
were  entertained  by  the  sergeants  and  judges  who  discussed 
the  subject.  Some  of  them  thought  there  was  good  reason 
and  equity  to  apportion  the  rent,  or  in  other  words,  to  make  a 
proportional  deduction  for  the  loss  of  the  sheep.  But  others 
held  to  the  contrary  opinion,  and  that  though  the  sea,  or  an 
inundation,  should  gain  upon  the  land,  or  part  of  it  be  burnt 
by  wildfire,  the  entire  rent  must  issue  out  of  the  remainder, 
and  that  it  would  be  different  if  part  of  the  land  should  be  re- 


Ooxai  of  Errors,  as,  see  S.  0.  8  Covoen,  12*1 ;  and  the  latter  doctrine  is,  that  if  the 
landlord,  by  iodecent  and  ontrageons  conduct,  as  by  bringing  habitually  a  lewd 
woman  into  the  house,  or  by  habitually  using  indecent  familiarities  with  the  tenant's 
wife,  induce  the  lessee  and  his  family,  in  order  to  escape  from  such  a  nuisance,  to 
quit  the  premises,  it  amounts  to  a  oonstructire  eviction,  and  bars  the  landlord  from 
his  action  for  rent  Gunning  y.  Burdell,  y,  Y,  Marine  Court,  Sept  1 84S .  S.  P.  It  la 
an  implied  condition  in  leasing  a  house,  that  it  be  fit  for  the  purpose  of  occupation ; 
and  if  it  be  infected  with  a  nuisance,  the  lessee  is  not  bound  to  stay  in  it,  and  is 
discharged  from  rent  (2)  Smith  y.  Marable,  1  Carr,  Jb  Marth.  479.  ^.C.W  M.d: 
W,  5.  Thb  last  case  was  considered  by  the  court,  in  Sutton  ▼.  Temple,  and  Hart  t. 
Windsor,  12  Meeton  A  Weltby,  62. 68,  as  very  limited  and  questionable ;  andagain, 
in  Surplice  ▼.  Farnsworth,  7  Man.  tk  O.  676,  the  Court  of  0.  R  followed  these 
latter  decisions,  and  decided  that  the  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  quit  until  the  tenancy 
is  regularly  terminated,  although  the  premises  be  out  of  repair,  and  the  landlord  is 
bound  to  repair,  and  does  not 
»  1  Dyer'i  Rep,  66.  b. 


(1)  It  has  been  declared  in  How-York,  that  (here  is  no  implied  covenant  on  Ihe  pait  of  a 
leesor  that  the  premises  are  tenantable.    Cleres  t.  Willonghby,  7  BUPe  JR.  88. 

(8)  Where  the  lessor  knows  that  the  honae  is  in  a  mlnons  state,  and  tliat  its  condition  is  on- 
known  to  die  lessee,  he  is  not  bonnd  to  disciose  its  condition  to  the  lessee,  unless  he  knows  that 
the  leasee  is  influenced  by  a  belief  that  the  house  is  sound,  or  unless  the  leascn^  oondoct  win 
amount  to  a  deceit    Eeats  t.  Earl  Cadogan,  Law  Journal  Hep,  April,  1861, 0.  P.  p.  76. 
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covered  from  the  tenant  by  a  title  paramount  to  that  deriyed 
from  his  landlord.  The  point  was  left  unsettled  by  this  early 
decision ;  but  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  for  the  payment 
of  the  entire  rent,  gained  a  decided  superiority  in  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  century. 

In  Paradyne  v.  Jcme^^  an  action  of  debt  was  brought  for 
rent,  upon  a  lease  for  years,  and  the  defendant  pleaded,  by 
way  of  excuse  for  the  non-payment  of  the  rent,  that  he  had 
been  driven  from  the  premises  by  public  enemies,  viz.,  by 
Prince  Eupert  and  his  soldiers.  The  case  was  fully  and  ably 
argued  before  the  King's  Bench,  during  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  was  insisted,  that  by 
the  law  of  reason,  a  man  ought  not  to  pay  rent  when  he  could 
not  enjoy,  without  any  default  on  his  part,  the  land 
demised  *to  him,  and  that  the  civil  and  common  law  *466 
exempted  the  party  in  such  a  case.  But  Bolle,  J., 
(the  same  person  who  was  author  of  the  abridgment)  overruled 
the  plea,  and  held,  that  neither  the  hostile  army,  nor  an  inun- 
dation, would  exempt  the  tenant  from  paying  rent.  The  same 
doctrine  has  been  continued  to  this  day ;  and  it  is  well  settled, 
that  upon  an  express  contract  to  pay  rent,  the  loss  of  the  pre- 
mises by  fire,  or  inundation,  or  external  violence,  will  not 
exempt  the  party  from  his  obligation  to  pay  the  rent  (1)  The 
case  of  SaUet  v.  Wylie^  was  decided  on  that  principle, 
and  the  principal  English  authorities  were  reviewed.  Since 
that  decision,  the  point  has  been  presented  and  decided  the 
same  way  in  the  English  C.  B.,  in  Baker  v.  HoUzapffeU;^ 
and  the  unsettled  question,  whether  a  court  of  equity  would 
grant  relief  to  the  tenant  against  the  landlord's  claim  at  law 


«  AUyiCt  Rep.  26.    StyUi  Rep,  47. 
^  8  JohfU.  Rep,  44. 
•  4  Taunt,  Rep,  46. 


(1)  In  Wood  T.  Habbell,  0  Barb,  3.  a  Sep.  Ml,  It  wu  held,  tli«l  wliere  boUdlngt  an  deflrojed 
by  Are  betireen  the  execotlon  of  the  Iomo  and  the  commenoement  of  the  term,  and  beforo  the 
leasee  toolrpoiaeaalon,  he  was  not  liable  for  rent. 

And  in  Warner  y.  Hitohlns,  id.  666,  where  there  was  a  eovenant  to  restore  the  premises  in 
the  same  condition  as  taken,  natural  wear  excepted,  bnt  none  to  rebuild  or  repair,  and  the  build- 
inp  were  destrojed  by  lire  daring  the  term.  It  was  held  that  the  tenant  was  not  bound  to 
rebuild. 

So.  if  the  leuor  coYenant  to  repair,  the  coTcnant  runs  with  the  land,  and  the  aalgnee  of  the 
rsTenion  will  be  bound  to  repair.   Allen  ▼.  Cnlrer,  8  Zhnicl^i  JL  9S6. 
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for  rent,  has  also  been  put  at  rest  by  the  decision  in  Sare  ▼- 
Orovey^  in  the  English  Exchequer,  and  of  Holtzaj^eU  v. 
Baker^  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery.  In  both  of  these 
cases,  the  Court  of  Equity  refused  to  interfere  in  favour  of  the 
tenant,  who  was  considered  as  having  no  equity  against  the 
effect  of  his  own  express  agreement  to  pay  the  rent.  The 
same  rule  prevails  equally  in  England  and  in  this  country,  in 
the  case  of  an  express  covenant  to  pay  rent;^  but  it  is  under- 
stood that,  by  the  civil  law,  the  pr»tor  would  exempt  the 
tenant  from  paying  the  rent,  or  modify  the  obligation,  accord- 
ing to  equity,  when  the  property  was  destroyed  by 
*467  fire,  inundation  or  violence,  *or  the  crops  failed  by  a 
bad  season.^  So,  Lord  Northington,  in  Brown  v. 
QuUter^^  thought  it  very  clear,  that  a  man  should  not  pay 
rent  for  what  he  cannot  enjoy,  if  occasioned  by  an  accident 
which  he  did  not  undertake  to  meet.  But  I  apprehend  that 
the  law,  as  it  is  now  settled  on  that  point,  rests  on  solid  foun- 
dations of  justice  and  policy.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
case  only  applies  to  essprees  agreements  to  pay ;  and  if  a  party 
will  voluntarily  create  a  duty  or  charge  upon  himself,  he 
ought  to  abide  by  it  when  the  other  party  is  not  in  fault,  and 
when  he  might  have  provided,  if  he  had  chosen,  against  his 
responsibility  in  case  of  such  accidents.  The  loss  of  the 
rent  must  fall  either  on  the  lessor  or  lessee ;  and  there  is  no 
more  equity  that  the  landlord  should  bear  it  than  the  tenant, 
when  the  tenant  has  engaged  expresisly  to  pay  the  rent, 
and  when  the  landlord  must  bear  the  loss  of  the  property 


«  3  Anit.  Rep,  687. 

^18  Veieif9  Rep,  116.  See,  also,  to  tbe  same  point,  Leeds  ▼.  Chatham,  1  Simom^ 
146,  and  Lamott  t.  Sterrett,  1  Harr,  ds  Johnt,  42. 

•  Pollard  ▼.  Shaeffer,  1  DalM  Rep,  210.  Fowler  ▼.  Bott>  6  Mcm,  Rep,  6S. 
WagDer  v.  White,  4  Earr,  dt  Johne.  664.  Leeds  y.  Chatham,  1  Simon,  146,  con- 
tra, Ripley  v.  Wightman,  4  M^Cord,  447.  Gates  y.  Qreen,  4  Paige,  866.  Linn 
y.  Ross,  10  Ohio  R.  412.    Allen  y.  Cnlyer,  8  Denio,  284. 

'  Dig.  19.  2. 16.  2.  Ihid.  60. 17.  28.  Code,  4.  66.  8 ;  and  see  the  copious  anno- 
tatioDs  in  the  Elsevir  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  dvilis,  annexed  to  thefarticle  in 
the  code.  The  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  is  also  followed  in  the  French  law,  and  in 
the  law  of  other  countries  which  follow  the  civil  law.  Co<U  Civil,  n.  1722.  1738. 
1  Beire  Com,  462.  Civil  Coda  of  Xotimana,  art  2667.  Puffendorf  (bi  6.  c  (^ 
•ec.  2)  considers  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  to  be  just  and  equitable. 

•  Amh,Rep,^\^, 
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destroyed.  The  calamity  is  mntual;  and  there  is  mnch 
weight  in  the  observation  of  the  counsel,  in  one  of  the  cases 
referred  to,  that  these  losses  by  fire  may  often  proceed  from 
the  carelessness  of  tenants ;  and  if  they  can  escape  from  the 
rent,  which  they  may  deem  inconvenient,  by  leaving  the  pro- 
perty carelessly  exposed,  it  might  very  mnch  lessen  the  in- 
ducements to  a  reasonable  an^  necessary  vigilance  on  their 
part.* 

Inevitable  accident  will  excuse  a  party  from  a  penalty,  but 
will  not  relieve  him  from  his  covenant  to  perform.  Thus,  in 
a  case  as  early  as  28  and  29  Henry  VHI.,^  the  party  cove- 
nanted to  sustain  and  repair  the  banks  of  a  river,  under  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  10?.,  and  the  banks  were  destroyed  sud- 
denly *by  a  great  flood.  The  court  held,  that  he  was  *468 
bound  to  repair,  but  was  not  subjected  to  the  penalty.  (1) 
And  in  the  modem  cases,<^  it  has  been  held,  that  the  lessee  or 
the  assignee  of  a  lease,  in  which  the  lessee  covenanted  for 
himself  and  his  assigns,  absolutely  to  repair,  was  bound  to 
repair,  notwithstanding  the  buildings  were  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  And  if  the  premises  be  out  of  repair,  the 
tenant  cannot  make  repairs  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  or 
deduct  the  amoxmt  of  them  out  of  the  rent,  unless  there  be  a 
special  agreement  for  that  purpose  between  the  tenant  and 
his  landlord.^  But  if  the  tenant  be  not  under  any  agree- 
ment to  repair,  and  the  premises  become  xmsafe  and  useless 
from  want  of  repairs,  the  tenant  from  year  to  year  may  quit 
without  notice,  and  he  would  not  be  liable,  in  an  action  for 


^  lo  Hart  y.  Windsor,  12  Jfee$on  ds  Weltby,  79.  86,  the  authorities  are  idl  cited 
hj  the  oooDsel  and  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  in  fayoar  of  the  binding  force  of  the  contract 
to  pay  rent  on  a  demise  of  land,  though  occupation  becomes  impracticable  by  ca- 
lamity or  vU  rnqjaTf  provided  the  estate  continues. 

^  1  J>iferf  88.  a. 

•  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  y.  Duke  of  Bolton,  Oomyn*$  Ref,  627.  BuUodc  y. 
I)ommitt»  2  C^U(y*t  K,  B.  Rep,  608.  S.  0.  6  Term  Rep,  650.  Allen  y.  CuWer,  8 
Denio,  284. 

'  Humford  y.  Brown,  6  Oowen'e  Rep.  476. 


0)  If  premlMS  h«Te  been  derlaed  for  a  term  of  yean,  and  are  in  the  actual  poaaession  of  the 
leiaee  when  a  penalty  waa  incorred  for  a  riolatlon  of  a  city  ordinance,  the  tenant  Is  liable.  The 
Mayor,  dEe.  of  New-York  r.  Corliea,  2  Sancf/:  Ch.  £.  801.  A  corenant  to  pay  aBseaaments  runa 
with  the  land.    2  CbiiMt.  iS.  8M. 
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use  and  occupation,  for  anj  rent  after  the  occupation  had 
ceased  to  be  beneficial.*  (1) 

When  rent  is  due,  a  tender  upon  the  land  is  good,  and  pre- 
vents a  forfeiture.    The  tenant  is  not  bound  to  go  and  seek 
the  landlord,  provided  the  contract  be  silent  as  to  the  place  of 
payment ;  and  jet  a  personal  tender  to  the  landlord,  off  the 
land,  is  also  good.^  (2)    The  time  of  payment  depends  upon 
the  contract ;  and  if  there  be  no  special  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  the  payment  would  be  due  either  yearly,  half  yearly 
or  quarterly,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  and  the 
presumed  intention  to  conform  to  it.    If  there  be  no  usage 
in  the  case,  the  rent  is  due  at  the  end  of  the  year.    But  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  it  is  provided  by  statute,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  agreement,  the  rent  is  payable  quar- 
terly, and  the  hiring  terminates  on  the  first  of  May  there- 
after.c 

*469        *3.  Of  apportionment. 

On  the  subject  of  the  apportionment  of  rent,  there 
are  several  distinctions  to  be  noticed.  There  are  two  modes 
of  apportioning  rent.  The  one  is,  by  granting  the  reversion 
of  part  of  the  land  out  of  which  the  rent  issues ;  the  other, 
by  granting  part  of  the  rent  to  one  person,  and  part  to  another.* 
It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  more  ancient  cases, 
that  if  the  owner  of  a  rent  service  purchased  part  of  the  land 
out  of  which  the  rent  issued,  the  rent  was  to  be  apportioned 


*  Edwards  ▼.  Hetheriog^D,  cited  in  Salisbuiy  r.  Marshall,  4  Carr,  A  Paynt^ 
66.  The  Eogliah  doctrine  is,  that  to  enable  a  tenant  to  avoid  his  lease,  there  most 
be  a  default  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  as  where  there  was  either  error  or  frauda> 
lent  description  of  the  premises,  or  they  were  rendered  uninhabitable  bj  the  wrong- 
ful act  or  default  of  the  landlord.  Lyons  y.  Gorton,  6  Bingham^  N.  C.  501.  Arden 
y.  Pullen,  10  Jfeetan  A  WtUhy^  821. 

>•  Walter  y.  Devey,  16  John*,  Rep.  222.  Gibbs,  Gh.  J.,  Soward  y.  Palmer,  8 
Taunt  Rep,  2*77.    Hunter  y.  Le  Gonte,  6  OowerCi  Rep,  728. 

•  New-York  Retfieed  Staiutea,  yol.  i.  744,  sec  1. 
'  Abbott,  Gh.  J.,  6  Bamw,  d:  Aid.  876. 


(1)  Bat  see  Borptioe  r.  Famsworth,  7  Man.  A  Orang.  S.  6T6. 

(2)  A  tender  of  rent  on  the  day  on  which  it  falls  dne,  has  been  held  good,  though  made  at  a 
late  hour  in  (he  erenlng.  Thomas  t.  Hejden,  19  Vermont  B.  687.  Bat  see  Haldane  t.  John- 
son, SO  IBng.  L.ARB.  498,  where  it  is  held  that  he  ie  boand  to  seek  the  lessor,  and  pay  or 
tender  the  rent. 
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according  to  its  just  valae,  and  the  tenant  was  discharged  of 
the  rent,  in  a  ratio  to  the  land  pnrchased.  Bat  if  a  man  had 
a  rent  charge,  and  pnrchased  or  released  part  of  the  land  out 
of  which  the  rent  issued,  the  whole  rent  was  held  to  be  ex- 
tinguished.* (1)  The  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apportion- 
ment of  rent  was,  that  it  exposed  the  tenant  to  several  suits  or 
processes  of  distress,  for  a  thing  which  was  originally  entire, 
and  he  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  pay  his  rent  in  diflFerent  par- 
cels, and  to  several  landlords,  when  he  contracted  to  pay,  in 
one  entire  sum,  to  one  person.  But  the  convenience  of  man- 
kind dictated  the  necessity  of  an  apportionment  of  rent  in  a 
variety  of  cases.  Though  it  was  a  principle  of  the  common 
law  that  an  entire  contract  could  not  be  apportioned,  yet  the 
apportionment  of  rent  was,  under  certain  circumstances,  al- 
lowed by  the  common  law,  either  on  severance  of  the  land 
from  which  it  issued,  or  of  the  reversion  to  which  it  was  inci- 
dent. A  person  has  a  right  to  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
his  reversionary  interest  in  land.  It  may  be  necessary  to  di- 
vide his  estate  out  on  rent  among  his  chUdren,  or  to  sell  part 
to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  family ;  and  it  would  be  intol- 
erable if  such  a  necessary  sale  worked  an  extinguishment  of 
the  whole  rent.  The  rent  passes  as  an  incident  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  reversion,  and  the  tenant  may  always  avoid 
several  suits  and  distresses  by  a  punctual  payment 
*of  his  rent.  The  rent  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  *470 
several  owners  of  the  reversion  of  the  rent,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  land ;  and  whenever  the  question  becomes 
a  litigated  one  in  a  court  of  justice,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
jury,  upon  evidence  produced,  to  apportion  the  rent  to  the 
value  of  the  land.  (2)  These  things  are  now  generally  regu- 
lated by  the  agreement  of  parties,  whenever  a  sale  of  part  only 
of  the  demised  premises  is  made ;  and  the  tenant  has  no  con- 
cern with  the  transaction,  since  he  pays  no  more  than  his  stip- 


•  LUt  sec  222.     Co.  LUL  U7.  b.  141  a.     Talbofa  Owe,  8  Co.  104. 106.    OU- 
berl  on  Renin,  162.  163,  164. 


0)  A«  to  apportionment  of  tervioet^  tee  Van  BenaMlaor  t.  Bradler,  8  Denic^t  JZ.  186.  It  is 
said,  that  \t  the  leisee  assign  a  part  of  the  ]H«mises,  the  serviees  mtdUplff, 

(2)  Van  SensMlaer's  Ex.  t.  Gallup,  6  l>mi(^t  B,  464.  In  this  ease  It  was  decided  that  the 
apportionment  most  be  according  to  the  «a^  and  not  according  to  the  number  of  acres  of  the 
land. 
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pulated  rent,  and  to  the  claimants  in  the  proportions  settled  by 
themselves.  There  is  no  donbt,  therefore,  that  a  rent  charge 
may  be  apportioned,  whenever  the  reversioner  or  owner  of  the 
rent  either  releases  part  of  the  rent  to  the  tenant,  or  conveys 
part  of  the  land  to  a  stranger. »  The  rent  is  also  liable  to 
apportionment  by  act  of  law,  as  in  cases  of  descent  and  judi- 
cial sales,  b  Kthe  landlord  enters  npon  part  of  the  demised 
premises  by  wrong,  the  better  opinion  is,  that  it  suspends  the 
payment  of  the  whole  rent  until  the  tenant  be  restored  to  the 
whole  possession,  for  the  lessor  ought  not  to  be  able  so  to 
apportion  his  own  wrong  as  to  oblige  the  tenant  to  pay  any 
thing  for  the  residue  ;<^  but  the  rule  is  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  a  lawful  entry  into  part  of  the  demised  premises,  by  the 
authority  of , the  tenant  himself.^ 

The  rule  at  common  law  was,  that  neither  law  nor  equity 
would  apportion  rent  as  to  time,  and,  therefore,  if  the  tenant 
for  life  gave  a  lease  for  years,  rendering  a  yearly  rent,  and 
died  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  rent  could  not  be  appor- 
tioned, and  the  tenant  would  go  free  of  rent  for  the  first  part 
of  the  year.  The  principle  was,  that  an  entire  contract 
*4:71  could  *not  be  apportioned.  The  imperfect  perform- 
ance of  it  depending  on  various  acts,  could  not  reasona- 
bly afford  a  title  to  the  whole,  and  from  the  complex  nature 
and  uncertain  value  of  part  performance,  it  could  not  afford  a 
title  to  any  part  of  the  stipulated  consideration.^    But  the 


^  Co,  LUt.  148.  a.     Gilbert  on  Rents,  168.    Farley  Y.  Craig,  6  ffiUtUd,  268, 
^  WottoD  V.  Shirt,  Oro.  SHz,  742.    LUt.  aec.  224     1  Bol.  Ahr.  tit  App&rtUsi' 
ment,  D.  pi  8, 4,  6.    The  judicial  saleB  spoken  of  in  the  cases  cited  were  those  in 
"which  part  of  a  rent  charge  was  extended  on  an  execution,  and  it  was  held  good, 
though  the  tenant  might  be  liable  to  two  executions. 

•  1  Rol.  Ahr,  940.  n.  QUberes  Law  of  Executions,  288.  Smith  ▼.  Raleigh,  8 
Campb.  518.     Briggs  y.  Hale,  4  Leigh,  484. 

•  Hodgkins  t.  Robson,  1  VenL  Rep.  276.  Yaoghan  y.  Blanchard,  1  Teaieif 
Rep.  176. 

•  Bro,  Abr,  tit  Apportionment,  pi.  7.  26.  Clan's  Case,  10  Co,  127.  Jenner  t. 
Morgan,  1  P.  Wtne.  892.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  Hay  y.  Palmer,  2  ibid.  602- 
Cutter  Y.  Powell,  6  Term,  820.  Annuities  and  servants'  wages,  like  rents,  were  not 
in  general  apportionable  at  common  law,  and  the  role  seemed  to  be  applicable  to 
all  periodical  payments  becoming  due  at  fixed  intervals.  If  a  servant  was  hired  for 
the  month  or  year,  and  the  service  ceased  within  the  time,  there  was  no  apportion- 
ment of  wages  for  the  actual  time  of  service,  though  the  rale  operated  in  some 
cases  most  unjustly.    Bro.  Abr.  tit  Apportianmmt,  pL  18.  22.  26.    Countess  of 
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statnte  of  11  Geo.  IL  c.  19,  sec.  15,  supplied  the  principle, 
that  apportionment  should  be  made  of  rent  in  respect  to  time 
in  such  cases,  and  that  part  of  the  statute  has  been  r.e-enacted 
or  adopted  in  this  country.* 

(3.)  Of  the  remedy. 

The  remedy  provided  by  law  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  instrument  or  contract 
by  *which  payment  is  secured.  The  suit  may  be  an  *4:72 
action  of  covenant,  or  debt,  or  assumpsit,  for  the  use 
and  occupation  of  the  land.  The  action  of  assumpsit  to  re- 
cover  a  reasonable  satisfaction  for  use  and  occupation,  was 
first  given  by  the  English  statute  of  11  Gteo.  11.  c.  19,  and  it 
has  been  followed  by  the  N.  Y,  Revised  Statutes^  vol.  i.  748, 
sec.  26.  If  the  tenant  never  actually  went  into  the  possession, 
the  remedy  must  be  upon  the  lea^e  or  agreement ;  and  if  the 
tenant  once  entered  into  possession,  the  recovery  may  be, 
under  the  English  statute,  for  the  whole  term ;  but  in  New- 
York  it  is  doubted  whether  the  recovery  could  be  had  beyond 
the  period  of  actual  occupation.^  The  landlord  may  also  re- 
enter, or  recover  possession  of  ihe  land,  by  the  action  of 


Plymouth  y.  ThrogmortoD,  1  Salle,  66.  But  the  old  rule  Ib  dow  held  to  be  relaxed, 
and  wages,  it  is  understood,  may  be  apportioned,  upon  the  principle  that  such  is 
the  reasonable  construction  of  the  contract  of  hiring.  Lawrence,  J.,  6  Tsrm^  826. 
ITClure  ▼.  Pyatt,  4  M'Cord,  26.  Baoot  y.  Pamell,  2  BaiUtfM  8,  C.  Rep.  424. 
And  though  annuities  are  not  subject  to  apportionment,  like  rent,  under  the  statute 
of  11  Qeorge  IL,  yet^  if  the  annmtant  dies  within  the  quarter  or  year,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  annuity  was  giyen  for  maintenance  in  infimcy,  or  for  the  separate 
maintenance  of  sifeme  covert,  equity  wiU  apportion  the  annuity  up  to  the  day  of 
the  annuitant's  death,  on  the  principle  that  the  allowance  was  necessary.  Hay 
y.  Pabner,  2  P,  Wms.  681.  Pearly  y.  Smith,  8  Aik,  260.  Howell  y.  Hanforth,  2 
BlaekM.  Rep,  1016.  17  Serg,  dt  Bowie,  178.  S.  P.  Dividends,  or  moneys  inyested 
in  stock,  are  also  held  not  to  be,  as  a  general  rule,  apportionable,  either  in  law  or 
equity.    Wilson  y.  Harmer,  2  Ve$,  672.    Rasleigh  y.  Master,  8  Bro,  99. 

^  iV!*F.  Revised  Siattaea,  yol  i.  747.  sec.  22.  17  Serg,  ds  Rawle,  171.  Ex  parte 
Smith,  1  SwaneL  Rep,  888.  The  editor  has  annexed  a  learned  note  to  the  last  case, 
on  the  doctrine  of  apportionment,  as  existing  both  before  and  sbce  the  statute  of 
11  Oeo.  II.  The  statute  of  4  William  IV.  c  22,  in  amendment  of  the  act  of  ll 
Geo.  IL,  declared,  that  all  rents  seryice,  rents  charge,  and  other  rents,  annuities, 
dividends,  and  all  other  payments  of  every  description,  made  payabU  at  fixed  pe- 
riods, should  be  apportioned,  and  it  provided  for  the  recoyery  of  the  apportioned 
parts  from  the  last  period  of  payment 

^  Wood  y.  Wilcox,  1  Denio,  87.    Oroawell  y.  Crane,  7  Barb.  8,  0,  Rep,  192. 
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ejectment,  for  non-payment  of  rent,  provided  half  a  year's 
rent  or  more  be  in  arrear,  and  no  sufficient  distress  can  be 
found ;  and  if  the  tenant,  in  such  a  case,  does  not  redeem  within 
six  months  after  execution  issued,  the  land  will  be  deemed 
discharged  from  the  lease  or  contract*  But  the  more  usaal, 
prompt  and  effectual  remedy  is  by  distress,  which  was  provid- 
ed by  the  comnoon  law,  and  has  been  regulated  and  greatlj 
improved  by  statute  in  England  and  in  this  country^ 

In  New-York  we  have  adopted  the  common  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  distress  for  rent,  and  we  have  likewise  re-enacted  the 
substance  of  the  English  statutes  of  52  Hen.  III.,  3  Edw.  L, 
13  Edw.  I.,  21  Hen.  VHI.,  17  Car.  H,  2  W.  and  M.,  8  Anne, 
and  4  and  11  Geo.  II.,*'  and  which  statutes  were  made  on  pur- 
pose to  control  abuses,  and  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  common 
law,  as  well  as  render  more  certain  and  effectual  the  right  of 
re-entry  on  the  part  of  the  \andlord.<i    The  English  common 
and  statute  law,  in  relation  to  distress  for  rent,  and  the  relief 
of  landlords,  has  been  generally,  and,  I  apprehend,  essentially 
adopted  in  several  of  the  other  states,  as,  for  instance,  in  Kew- 
Jersey,*'  Pennsylvania,^  Delaware,  Indiana,i^  Illinois,^  Mary- 
land, Yirginia,i  Kentucky ,j  Mississippi,^  South  Carolina  and 


*  This  was  the  provision  of  the  statute  of  4  Geo.  IL,  and  it  was  adopted  in  New- 
York,  (N.  Y,  R,  8lahUe$,  yoL  ii.  505,)  and  probably  in  several  of  the  other  states. 

^  The  summary  proceedings  by  distress,  in  its  two  branches  for  damage  feasant 
for  cattle,  and  for  arrears  of  rent,  have  come  down  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  as 
is  shown  by  Sir  Francis  Plalgrave,  in  his  Rite  and  Progress  of  the  Englith  Cam- 
manteealth,  c  6. 

«  y,  Y.  Revised  Statutes,  vol  L  747.  sec.  18^24.    Ibid  vol.  it  600—605. 

d  In  New- York,  by  statute  of  13th  May,  1846,  c.  274,  the  remedy  of  distress  for 
rent  is  abolished,  and  the  right  of  re-entry  reserved  to  the  landlord  by  lease  or 
grants  in  default  of  goods,  was  regulated.  The  re-entry  can  be  made  only  upon 
fifteen  days'  previous  notice  (hereof. 

*  Elmer's  Dig.  184.  802.     R.  8.  of  New-Jerseg,  1847,  tit  4.  c  8. 

'  PurdofCs  Penn.  Dig»  870—878.    Quinn  y.  WalUice,  6  WharUm,  462. 

t  In  Indiana  the  landlord  cannot  distrain  in  person  or  by  his  bailiff ;  but  under 
the  statute  of  1824,  he  most  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  on  oath  obtain  a 
warrant  to  a  constable  to  make  the  distress,  and  if  the  tenant  replevies  the  goods, 
he  gives  bond  to  prosecute  the  landlord,  and  not  the  officer.  Harris  v.  MTaddio 
2  Blachf  Ind  Rep,  70.    Statutes  of  Indiana,  1888,  p.  472. 

1"  Revised  Laws  of  Illinois,  edit  1838. 

*  Act  of  1792.    Revised  Code  of  Virginia,  vol.  L  214. 
^   Statute  of  Kentucky,  1811. 

k  Revised  Code  of  Mississippi,  1824.     8  Howards  R,  64. 
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Georgia ;»  but  the  whole  law  has  been  judicially  declared 
in  North  Carolina  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
*Bpijdt  of  their  laws  and  government,  and  to  be  of  no  *4:73 
force  in  that  state.*>  It  is  deemed  to  be  equally  objec- 
tionable, in  the  opinion  of  judicial  authority,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  fit  to  be  abolished,  as  being  an  unreasonable  and 
oppressive  relict  of  the  feudal  system,  and  repugnant  to  the 
policy  of  our  institutions.*'  The  common  law  method  of  dis- 
tress for  rent  is  expressly  abolished  by  statute  in  Alabama.^ 
In  Louisiana,  the  English  remedy  for  rent  essentially  prevails, 
for  the  lessor  has  a  right  of  pledge  on  the  movable  eflfects  of 
the  lessee  found  upon  the  premises,  and  also  on  the  movable 
effects  of  third  persons  being  in  a  house  or  store  on  the  prem- 
ises by  their  consent,  express  or  implied.  The  right  does  not 
extend  to  goods  transiently  or  accidentally  on  the  premises, 


•  HartBhorn  y.  Ejeniuui,2  SaliUtTt  Rep,  29,  Hoskins  t.  Paul,  4  ihid.  110. 
Woglam  y.  Cowpcrthwaite,  2  Dallaif  Rep.  68.  Garret  y.  Hewlett,  1  JBarr .  d: 
Johne.  8.  City  CooDty  of  Charleston  y.  Price,  1  M'Cord^t  Rep.  299.  Dorsey  y. 
Hays,  *l  Harr.  d:  Johns.  870.  Keale  y.  Clautice,  ibid.  872.  Smith  y.  Meaoes,  16 
8erg.  d:  Ratole,  875.  Ridge  y.  Wilson,  1  Blackford^s  Ind.  Rep.  409.  Wright  y 
Matthews,  2  ibid.  187.  Mayo  y.  Winfree,  2  Leigk,S10.  Jones  y. Murdaugh,  ibid. 
447.  Cripps  y.  Talyande,  4  M'Cord,  20.  Bnrket  y.  Boude,  3  J)ana*8  Ken.  Rep. 
209.  Walker's  Mite.  Rep.  170. 849.  Hale  y.  Burton,  Dudle^ft  Rep.  105.  Holch- 
kin'  Code  of  Statute  Laws  of  Georgia. 

^  Dalgelish  y.  Orandy,  Cam.  d:  Nor.  Rep.  22.  Deayer  y.  Rice,  8  Battle' t  Rep. 
481. 

*  Youngblood  y.  Lowry,  2  M*Cord^9  Rep.  89.  But»  notwithstanding  this  strong 
language,  the  law  of  distress  is  still  in  force  in  South  Carolina,  aud  the  statute  of 
1808  eyen  allows  landlords  to  distrain  for  double  rent  from  the  demand  of  posses- 
sion when  the  tenant  holds  oyer  for  three  months  after  notice  to  quit.  Talyande 
y.  Cripps,  8  M*Cord,  147.  Reeyes  y.  McKenue,  1  Bayley^  497.  The  statute  of  11 
Geo.  XL  c  19,  relative  to  pleadings  in  replevin  in  cases  of  distress  for  rent^  has 
been  adopted  in  practice.  Moorhead  v.  Barrett,  1  Cheeves'  Law  Rep.  in  S.  C.  99. 
But  the  statute  of  82  Hen.  VIIL  c  87,  giving  the  power  of  distress  to  executors, 
Ac,  was  never  in  force  in  Soutli  Carolina.  Bagwell  v.  Jamison,  ib.  249.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  that  the  process  of  distress  and  the  taking  of  pledges,  was  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mode  of  enforcing  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  in  suits  at  law.  No 
other  process  was  originally  known  to  the  common  law.  The  free  and  sturdy 
Saxons  would  not  submit  to  personal  arrests.  Palgrave'9  Rite  and  Progreu  of 
the  English  Commonwealth,  \o].  n.  188. 

'  Aikin*t  Dig.  2d  edit  357.  In  Tennessee  and  Ohio  it  is  stated  that  the  law  of 
distress  for  rent  does  not  exist  Dreatite  on  Landlord  and  Tenant,  by  John  y» 
Ta^/or,  New- York,  1844,  p.  230,  and  which  is  a  learned  and  valuable  digest  of  the 
American  law  on  the  subject. 
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and  the  lessor  may  exercise  his  right  of  seizing  the  goods 
while  on  the  land,  or  within  fifteen  days  after  they  are  re- 
moved, provided  they  continue  to  be  the  property  of  the  les- 
see.* In  the  New-England  states  their  law  of  attachment  on 
mesne  process  may  have  superseded  the  law  of  distress  for 
rent ;  but  under  their  attachment  laws,  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  distress  seem  to  have  been  essentiall  j 
assumed,  subject  to  the  same  checks  and  limitations  which, 
under  the  English  statute  law  and  modem  decisions,  have 
modified  and  improved  them>  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
consider  the  remedy  by  distress  for  rent,  upon  the  principles 
of  the  English  common  and  statute  law,  as  being  incorpora- 
ted into  the  jurisprudence  of  most  of  the  United  States. 

The  exorbitant  authority  and  importance  of  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  extreme  dependence,  and  even  vassalage  of 
the  tenants,  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  the  law  of  dis- 
tresses, and  which  summary  remedy  is  applicable  to  no  other 
contracts  for  the  payment  of  money,  than  those  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  The  non-payment  of  rent,  or  non- 
*4:74  performance  *of  any  other  stipulated  service,  was 
originally,  by  the  feudal  law,  a  forfeiture  of  the  feud, 
and  the  lord  was  at  liberty  to  enter  and  re-assume.  The  se- 
verity of  those  feudal  forfeitures  was  then  changed,  and  in- 
tended to  be  soft;ened  into  the  right  of  distress,  which  was 
borrowed,  as  Baron  Gilbert  supposes,®  from  the  civil  law,  for 
by  that  law  the  creditor  had  a  right  to  seize  a  pledge  in  order 
to  obtain  justice.  So,  under  the  feudal  law,  instead  of  insist- 
ing upon  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  the  land,  or  even  of  the 


•  Civil  Code  of  Louiiiana,  art  2676^2679. 

b  Potter  V.  Hall,  8  Pick.  Bep.  868.  The  regulation  of  the  law  of  distress  was 
made  by  statute  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1641  J)ige9t  of  MauachuaetU  Loum^ 
1675.  The  remedy  by  the  writ  of  replevin  for  goods  distrained  or  impounded,  is 
regulated  by  statute  in  Connecticut  Revited  Staiutet,  1821 ;  and  by  statute  id 
1888,  the  writ  of  replevin  is  extended  to  debts  taken  by  process  of  foreign  attach- 
ment Statutes  of  Conneeticut,  1 838,  p.  506.  The  same  remedy  was  provided  for 
goods  impounded  or  distrained,  by  the  Plymouth  Colony  Laws,  1671.  See  Binff- 
ham's  edit  266. 276.  See,  also.  Revised  Statutes  of  Vermont,  1889,  p.  197.  The 
writ  of  replevin  is  given  for  goods  unduly  distrained  or  attached ;  but  I  apprehend 
the  remedy  for  non-payment  of  rent,  in  the  New-England  states,  is  not  by  distreas 
but  by  action  of  debt  or  assumpsit    See  Mass,  R.  8,  c  60.  sec  22,  28. 

*  Gilbert  on  Distresses,  2. 
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right  of  the  lord  to  enter  and  hold  the  lands  nntil  the  tenant 
had  rendered  his  service,  the  law  substituted  the  seizure  of 
the  cattle,  and  other  movables  found  upon  the  land,  and 
allowed  them  to  be  detained  as  a  pledge  until  the  damages 
were  paid.  (1)  This  power  of  distress,  as  anciently  used,  was 
soon  found  to  be  as  grievous  and  oppressive  as  the  feudal  for- 
feiture. It  was  equally  distressing  to  the  tenant  to  be  strip- 
ped in  an  instant  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  for  arrearages 
of  rent,  as  it  was  to  be  turned  out  of  the  possession  of  his 
farm.  The  power  of  distraining  for  rent,  and  other  feudal 
services,  became  an  engine  of  the  most  insupportable  tyranny 
and  oppression.*  These  abuses  were  first  stated  in  tiie  sta- 
tute of  51  Hen.  HI.,  De  Diatrictione  SoGca/rU^  wherein  it  is 
mentioned,  that  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  had  sustained 
great  damage  by  wrongful  taking  of  distresses  for  the  king's 
debts ;  and  it  provided,  that  when  beasts  should  be  distrained 
and  impounded,  the  owner  might  feed  them  without  disturb- 
ance ;  and  that  the  things  distrained  should  not  be  sold  until 
the  expiration  of  fifteen  days ;  and  that  if  there  were  any 
chattels  to  distrain,  neither  beasts  of  the  plough,  nor  sheep, 
should  be  distrained ;  and  that  the  distress  should  be  reason- 
able in  amount,  according  to  the  estimation  of  neighbours. 
In  the  following  year,  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  in  the 
62  Henry  HI.,  was  passed,  providing  more  generally 
against  the  abuse  of  the  *right  of  distress,  and  that  sta-  *4:75 
tute  stated  the  abuses  of  landlords  in  strong  language : 
Magnates  graves  uUiones  fecerunt^  et  districtiones  quosque 
redempHones  reciperunt  ad  voluntatem  suam.  What  made 
the  grievance  more  insupportable  was,  that  the  lords  refused 
to  permit  the  king's  courts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  distresses 
which  they  had  made  at  their  own  pleasure,  and,  therefore, 
as  Sir  Edward  Ooke  observes,  they  assumed  to  be  judges 
in  their  own  causes,  contrary  to  the  Solid  maxim  of  the  com- 
mon law.^    This  statute  restored  the  authority  of  the  regular 


^  GUh^  fm  Di9tre9U9,  8.  ^2  In$L  102, 108. 


(1)  To  eatttte  a  landlord  to  re-entry  at  eommon  law  for  a  breaoh  of  oorenant,  he  mnst  maka 
an  aotual  demand  of  the  exaet  rent  dae,  on  the  very  day  it  beeomee  dne^  at  a  oonTenlent  time 
before  vanaet,  at  the  parUcular  place  where  payable,  or  at  the  meet  notoftoos  plaoe  on  the  pra> 
miaee  demlaed.   Van  Benmelaar  t,  Jewett,S  Oomat.  S,  141, 
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courts,  and  ordered  all  distresses  to  be  reasonable,  and  that 
whoever  made  an  excessive  distress  should  be  grievonalj 
amerced.  The  distress  was  not  to  be  taken  or  driven  out  of 
the  county,  and  it  was  not  to  be  made  upon  a  public  high- 
way, and  a  remedy  by  replevin  was  given  for  a  wrongftil  dis- 
tress. By  these  salutary  provisions,  the  power  of  distress  was 
confined  to  the  original  intention  of  the  law,  which  was  to 
seize  the  tenant's  goods  by  way  of  pledge,  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  perform  his  feudal  engagements.* 

The  common  law  also  imposed  several  benign  restrictioiis 
upon  this  summary  and  somewhat  perilous  authority  of  dis- 
tress.   It  forbade  perishable  articles  to  be  distrained,  because 
all  pledges  ought  to  be  returned  in  the  same  good  condition 
as  when  taken.    It  forbade  the  tools  and  implements  of  a 
man's  trade,  as  well  as  the  beasts  of  the  plough,  to  be  dis- 
trained, provided  other  articles  could  be  found;  because  the 
taking  of  «uch  articles  would  tend  to  produce  an  utter  ina- 
bility in  me  tenant  to  redeem  the  pledge.^    The  goods  were 
also  to  be  put  into  a  pound,  and  there  kept  safely,  withont 
being  used  by  the  landlord,  until  they  were  redeemed.^ 
*476        *But  if  the  tenant  was  disposed  to  controvert  the 
legality  of  the  distress,  either  by  denying  any  rent  to 
be  due,  or  by  averring  it  to  be  paid,  the  law  provided  him 
with  a  remedy  by  the  writ  of  replevin ;  which  was  a  writ 
authorizing  the  sheriff  to  take  back  the  pledge  and  deliver  it 
to  the  tenant,  on  receiving  security  from  him  to  prosecute 
the  writ  to  effect,  and  to  return  the  chattels  taken,  if  he 
should  fail  in  making  good  his  defence.^ 

In  modern  times,  the  whole  policy  of  the  law  respecting 
distresses  has  been  changed.  It  was  inconvenient,  if  not 
absurd,  that  property  should  be  kept  in  an  active  state  in 


•  Oilheri  on  Diitrestea,  4.  84. 

k  8  Inst,  182,  188.     OUbert  on  J>Uire$9«s,  86,  86. 

•  Cro,  Jac,  148.  A  teDder  of  ameods  comes  too  late  after  the  goods  distrained 
for  rent  or  for  trespass  are  impounded,  for  they  are  then  in  the  custody  of  the  law. 
Pilkiogton  8  Case,  6  Co.  76.  a.  Ladd  ▼.  Thomas,  12  Adolph.  A  EllU^  117.  It  is 
good  while  the  chattels  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  distrainor.  Browne  v.  PoweU, 
12  E,  Moore,  464.    Hilson  v.  BUun,  2  BailejfB  S.  G,  Rep,  168. 

'  In  Kew-Hampshire,  judgment  for  the  defendant  in  replevin  is  not  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  goods,  hut  for  the  yalue  of  the  chattels  replevied  in  damages  BeU  ▼. 
BarUett»  7  N,  H.  Rep.  178. 
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order  to  compel  a  man  to  perform  his  stipulated  payment.  A 
distress  at  this  day  is  no  more  than  a  summary  mode  of  seiz- 
ing and  selling  the  tenant's  property  to  satisfy  the  rent  which 
he  owes ;  and  the  extent  and  manner  of  the  operation  have 
been  changed,  and  made  entirely  reasonable  and  just,  and 
equally  conducive  to  the  security  of  the  landlord  and  the 
protection  of  commerce. 

When  rent  is  due  and  unpaid,  and  when  no  judgment  in  a 
personal  action  has  been  had  for  the  recovery  of  the  same,* 
the  landlord,  upon  demand,  may  enter  immediately,  by  him- 
self or  his  agent,^  upon  the  demised  premises,  and  distrain 
any  goods  and  chattels  that  are  to  be  found  there,  belonging 
to  the  tenant  or  others ;  and  this  right  of  the  landlord  to 
distrain  any  goods  and  chattels  upon  the  premises,  is  founded 
upon  reasons  of  public  policy,  to  prevent  collusion  and  fraud.c 


*  New-York  Revised  StcUvtea,  vol  il  600.  sec  2.  In  Maryland,  by  statnte,  in 
1882,  the  remedy  by  distress  for  rent»  payable  in  grain  or  other  produce,  was 
regulated.  In  PennsyWania,  judgment  in  debt  for  rent,  without  satisfaction,  does 
not  take  away  the  remedy  by  distress.  Bantlion  ▼.  Smith,  2  Binnejfs  Rep.  146. 
The  statute  of  8  Anne,  c  14,  authorized  distress  during  six  months  after  the  end 
of  the  term,  if  the  lessor^s  title  and  the  tenant's  possession  still  continued.  This  is 
the  statute  law,  also,  in  Virgmia  and  Kentucky ;  and  £he  statute  in  the  latter  state 
authorizes  the  distress,  though  the  tenant  has  removed  his  effects  from  the  land. 
Lougee  v.  Colton,  2  B.  Monro^n  i2.  116. 

^  As  a  check  to  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  distress,  the  NevhTork  Re- 
vited  Statulest  to).  iL  601.  sec.  2,  8.  8,  require  that  no  distress  shall  be  made  for 
any  rent  for  which  a  judgment  shall  have  been  recovered  in  a  personal  action ;  and 
they  also  require  every  distress  to  be  made  by  the  sheriff  or  one  of  his  deputies,  or 
by  a  constable  or  marshal  of  jthe  dty  or  town,  and  upon  the  previous  affidavit  of 
the  landlord  or  his  agent,  of  the  amount  of  rent  due,  and  the  time  when.  So,  in 
Georgia,  the  distress  warrant  is  to  be  granted  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Prince*$ 
Dig.  1887,  687. 

*  Gorton  v.  Faulkner,  4  Term  Rep,  666.  Jones  v.  Powell,  6  Bamte.  A  Cr e99. 
647.  A  stranger^s  goods  on  the  land  may  be  distramed  even  for  a  rent  charge.. 
Saffi-ey  v.  Elgood,  1  Adolph,  A  JEllie,  191.  In  Virginia,  by  statute,  in  1818,  the 
property  of  strangers  found  upon  the  premises,  is  exempted  from  distress.  4  Ran- 
dolphf  884.  In  Gorton  v.  Faulkner,  Mr.  J.  Ashurst  considers  the  foundation  of  the 
principle  that  the  goods  of  the  strangef  may  be  taken,  to  be,  that  the  landlord  is 
supposed  to  give  credit  to  the  visible  stock  on  the  premises,  and  he  ought^  there- 
fore, to  have  recourse  to  every  thing  he  finds  there.  But  the  Chief  Justice,  in 
Brown  v.  Sims,  17  Serg.  d  RawUf  188,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  right  of  di6training 
a  stranger^s  goods  on  the  premises^  rested  on  no  principle  of  reason  or  justice,  and 
he  thought  that  the  constantly  growing  exceptions  to  that  part  of  the  law  of  dis- 
tress, would,  in  the  end,  eat  oat  the  rale  itselt    So,  agam,  in  Biddle  t;  Welde^  6 
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This  was  the  role  of  the  common  la*^."^     Bnt  this  in- 
*477    convenient  *privilege  is  subject  to  many  exceptions. 

Articles  that  may  be  temporarily  placed  npon  the  land 
by  way  of  trade,  and  belonging  to  third  persons,**  are  ex- 
empted from  distress,  on  the  broad  principle  of  public  conve- 
nience, and  for  the  benefit  of  commerce.     The  goods  of  s 
gnest,<'  or  a  horse  at  a  public  inn,  or  sent  to  a  livery  stable  to 
be  taken  care  of,  or  the  goods  of  a  boarder  at  a  boarding- 
honse,  or  com  at  a  mill,  or  cloth  at  a  tailor's  shop,  or  goods 
delivered  to  a  person  exercising  a  pnblic  trade,  to  be  wrougiit 
or  managed  in  the  way  of  his  business,  or  a  grazier's  cattle 
put  upon  the  land  for  a  night,  on  the  way  to  market,  or  goods 
deposited  in  a  warehouse  or  with  an  auctioneer  for  sale,  or  on 
storage  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  goods  of  a  principal  in  the 
hands  of  a  factor,  are  not  distrainable  for  rent.^     The  exemp- 


Wharton,  1,  the  Gh.  J.  of  PeDDBylnuiia  looked  yery  uofaToizimblj  npon  the  ezkeot 
of  the  Eogliah  Uw  of  distrefls ;  aod  it  was  adjudged  m  that  case,  that  the  effedt  of 
a  lodger  and  boarder  were  exempt  from  dbtrew  for  rent  dae  from  the  keeper  of 
the  boardmg-house,  and  it  was  considered  that  the  whole  law  of  special  ezemp- 
tioD0  rested  on  the  principle  of  public  oooTeoieDce.    In  New-Jeree/,  by  sUtoU, 
the  goods  on  the  premises  not  beloogiog  to  the  tenant  are  exempted  from  dutrcM 
for  rent  due  from  the  tenant    Neto-Jertey  Revised  Laws,  201.  sec.  8.    JZR#r/ 
JHg.lZS.    R,8.yew-Jer9etf,\Si1,    This  is  also  the  case  in  Illinoia.    JUvMLm 
of  lUinoiM,  1888.    In  Ohio,  the  writ  of  replevin  lies  for  goods  and  chattels  wroiV- 
folly  detained ;  bnt  I  do  not  perceive,  in  the  **  enacted  and  revised*'  laws  ot  OiuOi 
of  1881,  any  allusion  specially  to  dxHreu  for  rent    The  statute  law  of  Mittoon 
allows  the  writ  of  replevin,  in  the  case  of  goods  wrongfully  taken  or  wrongmj 
detained,  but  in  no  other  case,  and  it  is  silent  as  to  the  remedy  by  distreu  for  rent 
It  gives  remedy  by  action  for  the  recovery  of  rent    Reviaed  Statutes  of  MUsonn, 
876.    The  Kentucky  statute  of  1811,  on  this  subjed^  gives  the  landlord  a  rigbt  to 
distrain  the  goods  of  his  tenant  or  sub-tenant  only,  and  thus  exempts  from  tM 
distress  warrant  the  goods  uf  all  other  persons,  even  those  bona  fid/e  purchsied  oi 
the  tenant,  and  still  remaining  on  the  premises.    And  this  power  of  distresB  lor 
rent  does  not  extend  to  the  interest  of  a  mortgagor,  or  his  equity  otredsm^^i^^ 
goods  mortgaged.    Snyder  v.  Hitt,  2  Dandi  Ken,  Rep,  204.    Craddock  v.  Bid- 
dlesberger,  ihid.  212. 

*  Beadley  oti  Dietreee,  106.    Butler  v.  Morgen,  8  Waitt  dt  8erg*  58. 
^  Hoskins  v.  Paul,  4  Haleted,  110. 

*  The  property  of  boarders  at  taverns  aod  boarding-houses  is  not  liable  to  dis- 
tress for  rentk  although  the  property  be  in  the  possession  and  actual  use  of  the  tea 
ant  by  their  permission.    Stone  v.  Matthews,  7  HiU  N.  T,  R,  429. 

*  2  Sound.  Rep.  289.  a.  n.  7.    Gisboume  v.  Hurst^  1  Salh,  Rep.  249.    «  ^^^ 

Com.S,    Gilman  V.  Elton,  8  jBrod  <fc  i?t«^.  75.    (7o.Xttt.47.a    Thompsoof.lw- 

shiter,  1  Ring.  Rep.  288.    Matthias  v.  Mesoard,  2  Carr.  d  Payne,  868/  Brown  ▼• 

JSima,  17  5«y.  d?  i2«io/e,  188.    YoungUood  v.  Lowry,  2  iTCbrcf*  jiy.  W.   Ad«»» 
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tion  would  seem  to  be  general  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
course  of  business  necessarily  puts  the  tenant  in  temporary 
possession  of  the  property  of  his  customers.*  With  respect 
to  the  cattle  of  a  stranger  found  upon  the  land,  there  is  this 
j.;7  distinction,  that  if  they  broke  in  they  are  distrainable  imme- 

diately, but  if  the  fences  were  bad  they  are  not  distrainable, 
until  the  owner,  after  notice,  has  neglected  to  take  them 
away.^  Com  and  grass,  whether  growing  or  cut,  are  seizable 
by  way  of  distress,  and  those  articles  and  cattle  may  be  se- 
cured or  impounded  upon  the  premises,  and  there  sold.<^ 
The  distress  must  be  reasonable,  and  it  cannot  *be  made  *478 
in  a  public  highway,  or  removed  out  of  the  county. <* 
The  highway,  in  particular,  ought  to  be  secure  to  the  tenant 
for  the  intercourse  of  commerce,  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order. 


Y.  Groye,  1  OrompUm  di  Jlfeatm^  880.  Riddle  r.  Weldon,  5  Wharton,  1.  OoDoah 
T.  Hale,  28  WendelV$  IL  462.  Owen  y.  Boyle,  22  MaiM  R,  47.  This  last  case 
related  to  goods  stored  in  a  warehouse  for  reihipment,  and  was  decided,  after  great 
discussion,  by  a  majority  of  the  court,  not  to  be  distrainable.  If  a  stranger^s  goods 
be  on  the  demised  premises  without  his  fault,  and  he  endeavours  to  reclaim  them 
with  due  diligence,  and  without  any  Yoluntary  delay,  they  are  not  in  that  case  and 
in  that  plight  distrainable  for  rent  So,  the  purchaser  of  goods  at  a  sheriff's  sale 
must  remove  them  in  a  reasonable  time,  (and  which  is  veiy  short,)  or  they  will  be 
liable  to  distress  for  rent    Gilbert  y.  Moody,  17  WendelTt  Rep.  864. 

*  This  was  a  principle  declared  by  the  Gh.  J.  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Brown  y.  Sims, 
17  8<rff,  d:  Rawle,  188,  and  Biddle  v.  Weldon,  6  WharUm,  1,  and  by  Mr.  Justice 
Cowen,  in  Oonnah  v.  Hale,  28  Wtnddl,  47^—477. 

^  In  South  Oarolina,  estrays,  though  levant  et  eouchani,  are  not  distrainable  for 
rent;  but  the  cattle  of  third  persons,  put  on  the  premises  with  the  consent  of  the 
owners^  are  liable  to  distress     Reeves  v.  McEensie,  1  BaiU^t  Rep,  497. 

•  Com  growing,  and  sold  on  JL/bl,  and  left  on  the  land  to  be  reaped,  is  not  dis- 
trainable for  rent  accruing  after  seizure  on  the  execution.  Wright  v.  Dewes,  8 
Neville  d:  Manning,  790.    Peacock  y.  Purvis,  2  Brod.  A  Ring,  862.  S.  P.  (1) 

'  By  the  NevhYorh  Revieed  Statutee,  voL  iL  501.  sec.  6,  6,  the  distress  cannot  be 
driven  out  of  the  town,  except  to  a  pound  within  three  miles  distance,  and  within 
the  same  county ;  and  all  beasts  and  chattels  taken  at  one  Ume,  must  be  kept,  as 
near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  place.  Kor  can  goods  distrained  be  removed,  if  ten- 
der of  the  rent  be  made  before  they  are  impounded  or  removed.  Yertue  v.  Beas- 
ley,  2  Moody  d:  Malkin,  21.  If  sufficient  distress  be  made,  and  afterwards  aban- 
doned without  any  reasonable  excuse,  a  second  distress  for  the  same  rent  is  illegal 
Dawson  v.  Cropp,  Q.  K  1845. 


.1- 


(1)  Pitts  V.  Hendrlx,  4  Cfeo.  B*  4M.  A  pnreluier  under  foreoloiiin  Is  entUled  to  growing 
erops,  In  preference  to  a  ctolmant  under  the  mortgagor,  sabseqaent  to  the  mortgage.  Jones 
V.  Thomas,  8  Slaeif,  B,  428. 
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Kor  can  beasts  of  the  plough,  sheep,  or  implements  of  a 
man's  trade,  be  taken  for  rent,  so  long  as  other  property  can 
be  found  ;  but  they  may  be  distrained  if  not  in  actual  use  at 
the  time,  and  there  be  no  other  sufficient  distress  on  the  prem- 
ises.* In  the  case  of  Simeon  v.  Hartopp^  the  question  was, 
whether  a  stocking  frame,  in  the  actual  use  of  a  weaver  at 
the  time,  was  distrainable  for  rent ;  and  after  two  distinct 
arguments,  at  different  terms,  it  was  adjudged  that  it  was  not 
Lord  Ch.  J.  Willes  took  an  accurate  and  elaborate  view  of 
the  law  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  stated,  that  there  were 
several  sorts  of  things  not  distrainable  at  common  law.  1. 
Things  annexed  to  the  freehold,  such,  for  instance,  as  furnaces, 
millstones  and  chimney-pieces.  2.  Things  delivered  to  a 
person  exercising  a  public  trade,  to  be  worked  up  or  managed 
in  the  way  of  his  trade,  as  a  horse  at  a  smith's  shop,  material 
sent  to  a  weaver,  a  horse  brought  to  an  inn ;  though  with 
respect  to  a  carriage  at  a  livery  stable,  it  has  since  been  deter- 
mined,<^  that  it  was  not  privileged  from  distress  for  rent  by 
the  lessor  of  the  stable.  3.  Cocks  or  sheaves  of  com.*  4. 
Beasts  of  the  plough  and  instruments  of  husbandry.  5.  In- 
struments of  a  man's  trade.  These  two  last  sorts  were 
*479  only  exempted  from  distress  %vh  modo  /  *that  is,  upon 
the  supposition  that  there  was  other  sufficient  distress. 
The  court,  in  that  case,  held,  that  the  stocking  frame  was 
privileged  from  distress  while  the  party  was  actually  using  it, 
even  though  there  was  no  other  distress  on  the  premises.  If 
it  had  not  been  in  actual  use,  it  might  have  been  distrained ; 
and  if  things  in  actual  occupancy  could  be  distrained,  it 


*  Gorton  t.  Faulkner,  4  Term  Rep,  665.  Fenton  y.  Logan,  9  Bing.  Rep,  6*76.  2 
Ifut,  182,  138.  New-York  RevUed  StaiiUes,  vol  ii.  502.  sec  18.  In  Louisiana  the 
landlord  has  a  privilege,  by  way  of  pledge,  on  the  tools  of  a  tradesman  found  on 
the  premises,  for  the  payment  of  rent    Parker  y.  Starkweather,  19  Martin,  837. 

k  WUlei^  Rep,  612. 

«  Francis  y.  Wyatt,  8  Burr.  Rep.  1498.  This  case  was  questioned  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  report^  by  Mr.  J.  Patterson,  in  Brown  y.  SheyiU,  4  Neville  dt  Man- 
ning, 277,  where  it  was  held,  that  all  goods  sent  to  a  tradesman  to  be  wrought  up- 
on in  the  trade,  were,  while  in  his  custody,  protected  from  distress ;  and  that  the 
rule  applied  to  the  case  of  a  beast  sent  to  a  butcher  to  be  slaughtered  for  the 
sender. 

d  Cocks  and  sheayes  of  com  are  distrainable  in  England  by  statute^  but  as 
there  is  no  such  statute  in  Indiana,  the  common  law  rule  preyails.  Qiyen  y.  BUum* 
8  Blaekf.  Ind.  Rep,  64. 
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would,  as  Lord  Kenyon  observed,*  perpetually  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  case  of  Webb  v.  Bdl^  seems  to 
have  laid  down  a  contrary  doctrine  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  it 
was  there  held,  that  two  horses,  and  the  harness  fastened  to  a 
cart  laden  with  com,  might  be  distrained  for  rent.  But  Lord 
Ch.  J.  Willes  doubted  the  law  of  that  case ;  and  even  in  the 
case  itself  a  doubt  is  suggested,  whether,  if  a  man  had  been 
upon  the  cart,  the  whole  team  would  not  have  been  privileged 
for  the  time.<^  In  Massachusetts,  under  their  law  of  attach- 
men  upon  mesne  process,  which  is  analogous  to  the  common 
law  doctrine  of  distress  for  rent,  it  has  been  held,  that  a 
stage-coach  at  a  tavern,  in  preparation,  and  nearly  ready  to 
depart,  might  be  attached ;  and  the  court  inclined  to  think, 
that  stage-coaches,  steamboats,  and  vessek  in  actual  use,  might 
be  attached,  though  the  decision  did  not  go  to  that  broad 
extent* 


*  Storey  y.  RoUosod,  6  Term  Rep.  188.  FeotoD  ▼.  Loigao,  9  Binff.  Rep,  676. 
Field  ▼.  Adames,  12  Adolpk  d  Ellu,  649.  S.  P. 

^  1  Sid.  Rep.  440. 

*  The  sheriff,  <m  execution^  maj  seise  a  horse,  though  the  owDer  is  riding  him  at 
the  <tmtf,  which  is  not  allowed  id  the  case  of  adistresa.  State  y.  Dilliard,  8  IreddVM 
N.  0.  Rep.  102.  Id  Hnsprat  y.  Gregory,  1  Meeson  <t  WeUby,  684,  the  question  as 
to  articles  priyileged  from  distress  was  discussed  with  great  learning  and  refinement, 
and  it  was  held  tliat  the  boat  of  a  manufacturer,  placed  for  receiying  and  canytng 
away  salt  on  a  canal,  was  not  privileged,  inasmuch  as  the  salt  to  be  conyeyed  was 
Dot  priyileged  on  the  ground  of  the  benefit  of  trade,  or  within  any  of  the  fiye 
rules  of  exemption  laid  down  by  Ch.  J.  Willes. 

'  Potter  y.  Hall,  8  Pitk.  Rep.  868.  The  New-  York  Revised  SteOutes,  yol.  ii.  601, 
602,  sec.  10,  ibid.  867.  sec  22,  specially  exempt  spinning  wheels,  weaving  loom% 
and  stoyes,  kept  for  use  in  a  dwelling-house,  book%  not  exceeding  |50  in  yalue, 
and  kept  and  used  as  part  of  the  family  libraiy,  a  pew  occupied  by  the  fiimily  in 
a  place  of  public  worship,  sheep  to  the  number  of  ten,  with  their  fleeces,  and  the 
doth  manufactured  from  them,  one  cow,  two  swine,  and  a  few  necessary  articles  of 
provisions  and  furniture,  as  well  as  weariog  apparel  and  bedding,  and  owned  by  a 
householder,  and  the  necessary  tools  of  a  mechanic  to  the  value  of  $25,  from  dis- 
tress for  rent»  as  well  as  from  execution  So,  certain  articles,  as  looms,  spinning 
wheels,  stoves,  wool,  flax,  Ac,  to  20  lbs.  weight,  loaned  or  furnished  to  indigent  widows 
and  females,  are  exempt  from  distress  and  from  execution  New- York  8t<Uuie$^ 
April  16th,  1814,  c  141.  The  exemption  of  personal  property  from  distress  for 
rent  and  sale,  under  execution,  was  still  further  extended  in  New- York  in  1 842. 
Lawt  I^.  Y.  sess.  65.  a  157.  It  exempts  necessary  household  furniture,  and  working 
tools,  and  team  owned  by  any  householder,  or  having  a  family  for  which  he  pro- 
vides, to  the  value  not  exceeding  $150,  provided  the  exemption  be  not  applied  to 
a  demand  oo  execution  for  the  purchase  money  of  such  articles.    In  the  case  of 
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*480        ^After  the  diBtrees  has  been  duly  made,  if  tiie  goods 
be  not  replevied  within  five  days  after  notice,  the  stat- 


Qoaekenbtish  y.  Danks,  1  Denio,  128,  (1)  it  was  adjudged  that  this  exemptioD  act 
of  New- York  of  property  from  distress  Ibr  rent  and  from  ezecation,  so  far  as  H 
affeeted  the  remedy  on  past  contract^  was  yoid,  as  impairing  the  oUigation  of  con- 
tracts. So,  when  a  man  diei^  leaving  a  widow  and  minor  children,  there  shall  be  a 
like  exemption ;  and  so,  any  assignment^  sale  or  pledge  of  property  so  exempted, 
the  consideration  for  which  was  intoxicating  liquors,  is  declared  to  be  yoid.  Boi 
things  annexed  to  the  freehold  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture,  and  not  fixed 
into  the  wall  of  any  building,  so  as  to  be  essential  to  its  support,  and  grain, 
grass  and  roots,  whether  growing  or  gathered  and  remaining  on  the  land,  may  ba 
distrained.  On  the  other  hand,  personal  property  depoeited  with,  or  hired,  or  leol 
to  the  tenant  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  cannot  be  distrained;  nor  can  the 
property  of  others  which  accidentally  strays  on  the  premi8e^  or  is  deposited  with 
the  tavern-keeper,  or  the  keeper  of  a  warehouse,  in  the  usual  course  of  their  biid- 
nesfl^  or  depoeited  with  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  beiQg  repaired  or  manufii^ 
tured.  Jbid.  yol.  iL  502.  sec  10.  14.  The  property  of  boarders  at  taverns  and 
boarding-houses  is  also  exempt  in  Kew- York  from  distress  for  rent.  Zawt  of  New- 
York,  sess.  66.  c.  200.  The  statute  laws  of  the  other  states,  no  donbt»  exempt  from 
attachment,  execution  or  distress,  or  other  legal  process,  necessary  articles^  requisite 
to  keep  families  from  suffering,  ioduding  all  necessary  tools  of  a  man's  trade,  or  for 
limited  agricultural  business.  6  Matt.  Rep.  818.  4  Conn,  Rep.  460.  2  Wharton^ 
26.  Aett  of  Georgia,  December  22d,  1822  and  1884  Act  of  Ifaine,  1838,  cl 
807.  Statuiet  of  Tennettee,  cited  in  1  Htmphrerft  R.  891,  892.  The  statute  of 
Alabama,  in  1882,  is  exceedingly  liberal  on  this  point  It  exempts  from  all  legal 
process  "two  cows  and  calves,  600  lbs.  of  meat,  100  bushels  of  com,  all  Utokt,  a 
pair  of  work  oxen,  all  tools  or  implements  of  trade,  20  head  of  hogs,*'  &c  The 
statute  law  of  Kentucky,  of  1828,  exempts  from  execution  against  a  housekeeper 
with  a  family,  one  vfork  beatt,  and  no  more  of  that  kind  of  property ;  and  the  sta- 
tute of  Michigan  (1889)  exempts  from  execution  private  libraries,  not  exceeding  in 
value,  in  the  whole,  $100.  The  statute  law  of  Georgia,  of  December  11th,  1641, 
exempts  from  execution  founded  on  contracts  in  favoiy  of  heads  of  families^ 
twenty  acres. of  land,  and  an  additional ^vtf  acret  for  each  child  of  defendant  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  provided  the  land  derives  its  chief  value  from  its  adaptation 
to  agricultural  purposes.  If  the  defendant  owns  more  than  twenty  acres,  he  is  to 
procure  twenty  acres  to  be  laid  off,  so  as  to  include  the  dwelling-house  and  im- 
provementB  on  the  tracts  not  exceeding  in  value  |1,200.  The  exemption  is  further 
extended  to  one  horse  and  ten  head  of  hogs,  <fcc.  By  the  constitution  of  Wiscon- 
sin, adopted  in  1846,  40  acres  of  land,  to  be  selected  by  the  husband,  or  the 
homestead  of  a  family  not  in  any  city  or  village  and  not  exceeding  40  acres ;  or 
city  or  village  lots^  being  the  homestead  of  a  frunily,  and  not  exceeding  in  value 
$1,000,  are  not  to  be  subject  to  sale  on  execution  for  debts  subsequently  contracted, 
though  such  exemption  is  not  to  affect  any  mechanic's  or  labourer's  lien,  nor  mort- 
gages lawfully  obtained,  nor  shall  such  property  be  alienated  by  the  husband  with- 
out the  wife's  consent 
By  the  Boman  law,  the  landlord's  lien  for  his  rent  of  a  farm  was  confined  to  the 


0)  Dlckenon  t.  Yen  Tine,  1  ^ftHK^  {La»)  B.  TUi 
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ute  of  New-York  has  provided,  that  the  goods  shall  be  forth- 
with appraised,  and  sold  at  public  vendue,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  sheriff  or  constable,  towards  satisfaction  of  rent* 
And  this  law  of  distress  is  liable  to  so  much  abuse  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord,  and  tenants  are  so  often  driven  to  des- 
perate expedients  to  elude  the  promptitude  and  rapidity  of 
the  recovery,  that  the  law  has  been  obliged  to  hold  out  the 
penalty  of  double  damages  against  the  one,  if  he  distrains 
when  no  rent  is  due,  and  of  treble  damages  against  the  other, 
if  he  imlawfuUy  rescues  the  goods  distrained.  *>  If  the  tenant 
holds  over,  the  possession  may  be  recovered,  in  New- York,  by 
the  landlord,  xmder  a  new  and  summary  course  of  proceed- 
ing.c  The  proceeding  applies  to  tenants  for  years,  and  from 
year  to  year,  or  for  part  of  a  year,  or  at  will,  or  at  sufferance, 
and  to  the  assigns,  under  tenants  or  legal  representatives  of 
such  tenant;  and  it  applies  to  holding  over  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  without  permission,  or  after  default  in  the 
payment  of  rent  pursuant  to  contract.  This  provision  was 
however  qualified  subsequently  by  statute,  in  cases  where  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  lease  exceeds  five  years  at  the  time  of 
issuing  the  warrant  ;<^  and  it  gives  the  tenant,  or  his  repre- 


prodace  of  the  field  Neither  cattle,  nor  implements  of  hnebfiDdrj,  nor  furniture, 
were  included.  But  the  rule  varied  in  the  case  of  houses  rented,  and  the  permanent 
movables  within  the  house  were  liable  to  distress  for  rent    Dig.  20.  2.  7. 1.  (1) 

*  N,  F.  RevUed  StatuteM,  vol  ii.  604.  sec  24,  26,  26 ;  and  within  ten  days  after 
the  sale,  the  officers  must  file,  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk,  the  original  warrant 
of  distress,  and  the  original  affidavit  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent    Ibid.  601.  sec  9. 

^  If,  T,  Beviud  SuOuteB,  vol.  il  604.  sec  28.  27.  Executors  and  administrators 
have,  as  such,  the  usual  remedy  by  distress  for  non-payment  of  rent  lb.  vol.  i.  747. 

•  Ihid.  vol.  il  612.  sec  28.  In  Gonnecticnt  summary  process  to  obtain  possession 
is  also  given  in  &vour  of  the  owner,  when  the  lessee  holds  over.  Revited  Statutet 
of  O&tmeetieutf  1821,  p^  807.  There  is  probably  a  summary  remedy  to  obtain  pos- 
session as  against  a  lessee,  who  ought  to  quit,  given  by  statute  in  the  states  gene- 
rally. The  statute  of  1  and  2  Vict,  c  74,  also  gives  a  summary  remedy  where  the 
tenant  holds  over,  where  there  is  no  rent^  or  the  rent  does  not  exceed  £20  a  year. 

^  ZotM  y.  T,  April  12, 1842,  c  240. 

(1)  Exemptloiui  of  portions  of  debtors*  property  are  ineressliig  In  varloiu  states  of  the  Union, 
and  seem  to  indlctte  a  pfogresstvs  poHey  in  this  respeoL  In  Hew-Tork,  the  bonse  and  land  of 
th0  debtor,  be  beiag  aboosebolderaiidbavliig  afaaiiiy,  to  the  vatae  of  onelboiisaiid  do|]an,aie 
BOW  exempt  from  sale  under  ezeentton.  To  entitle  them  to  sneh  ezemptioo,  a  notioe  that  fhsj 
are  designed  to  be  held  as  a  homestead,  most  be  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  eoanty. 
This  exemption  Lb  additional  to  that  which  preTionsly  protected  certain  personal  property  of  the 
debtor.  SeevoLHLp.479,n.a.  £mo9qf2rmO'Tork,lB00,p.4»9.dk.290.  Sfaonarlaws  exist  in 
YflimoDtiXawt^renNCMl^lBMi   AndlnIo«a,Zaiaf,184»^eh.8<k   And  In  Ohto,  2kNM,  1860. 
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sentatives,  or  his  judgment  creditor,  or  mortgagee,  one  year 
after  possession  recovered  by  the  landlord,  to  redeem. 
*4:81  But  in  the  case  of  a  tenancy  *at  will,  or  by  sufferance, 
one  month's  previous  notice  in  writing  to  the  tenant  to 
remove  must  have  been  given ;  and  in  case  the  proceeding  be 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  there  must  have  been  a  previous  de- 
mand for  the  rent,  or  three  days'  notice  in  writing,  to  pay  or 
deliver  the  possession.*  This  summary  remedy  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  applies  also  where  the  tenant  has  been  discharged 
under  any  insolvent  act,  as  to  his  debts  or  person,  or  after  the 
estate  has  been  sold  under  an  execution  against  such  person.^ 
But  it  does  not  apply,  when  it  shall  appear  that  satisfactioa 
for  the  rent  might  have  been  obtained  by  distress ;  and  the 
whole  provision  is  general,  and  applies  to  every  part  of  the 
estate.  At  common  law,  distress  could  only  be  made  on  the 
land  out  of  which  the  rent  issues  ;c  but  now,  by  statute,  if  the 
tenant  carries  away  his  goods,  before  or  after  the  rent  becomes 
due,  leaving  the  rent  unpaid,  the  goods  of  such  tenant  are 
not  only  liable  to  be  seized  wherever  found,  at  any  time 
within  thirty  days  after  the  rent  becomes  due,  though  the 
removal  may  have  been  at  any  time  within  six  months  pre- 
ceding, but  the  tenant  forfeits  double  the  value  of  the  goods 
if  the  removal  was  fraudulent.<^    And  in  order  to  give 


•  iV.  Z  Reuiud  Staiutet,  vol.  L  746.  MC.  7,  8,  9,  vol  ii.  618. 8e&  28.  A  mortga* 
gor,  after  forfeiture,  U  not  that  kind  of  tenant  who  can  be  dispoesessed  m  this  sum- 
mary way.    Roach  v.  Ooaine,  9  WendelPt  R,  227. 

^  N,  Y.  RevUed  8tatuU$,  vol  ii.  618.  sec  28.  In  Pennsylvania,  under  their 
statutes^  a  summary  remedy  for  recovery  of  possession  is  given  to  the  landlord, 
when  the  tenant  removes  without  leaving  goods  sufficient  to  pay  three  months'  rent, 
and  the  tenant  refuses  to  give  security  to  pay  it  Fratag  v.  Anderson,  1  Athmeadf 
98.  Black  v.  Anderson,  ibicL  127.  But  this  remedy  does  not  deprive  the  landkird 
of  his  action  for  the  rent,  though  he  may  have  repossessed  himself  of  the  premises. 
Rubicum  v.  Williams,  Und.  280. 

«  This  doctrine  was  enforced  with  great  strictness  in  the  case  of  Bossard  v.  Oapel, 
(8  Bamw.  <b  Orett,  141.  6  Bingham,  160.  8.  0.  on  error,)  where  it  was  decided, 
that  a  barge  attached  to  a  wharf  by  a  rope  could  not  be  distrained  for  rent  by  the 
lessor  of  the  wharf,  though  the  land  on  which  the  wharf  stood  was  demised;  and 
the  use  of  the  land  in  the  river  Thames  opposite  the  wharf,  between  high  and  low- 
water  mark,  was  demised  as  appurtenant  to  the  wharf,  but  n<d  the  land  U$el/  over 
which  the  barge  floated  when  it  was  distnuned.  See,  also,  Winslow  v.  Henry,  6 
HiU  iV.  K  R.  481. 

'  iV.  r.  Revised  StaiuUe,  vol.  ii.  602.  sec  16. 608,  sec.  16, 17.  Reynolds  v.  Shuler, 
6  dnoen^e  Rep.  828.    The  statute  of  New-York  goes  further  than  the  English 
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further  and  effectual  ^seoority  to  tha  rent  of  the  land-  ''^482 
lord,  where  the  rent  is  certain,*  the  statute  of  8  Anne, 
c.  14,  declared,  (and  that  provision  has  been  very  generally 
re-enacted  in  this  country,)  that  no  goods  of  a  tenant,  or  of 
any  other  person  being  on  the  premises,  and  liable  to  distress, 
can  be  taken  on  an  execution  at  the  instance  of  a  creditor, 
until  arrears  of  rent  due  at  the  time,  and  not  exceeding  one 
year,  be  previously  deducted.^  The  sheriff  must  have  notice 
(and  either  written  or  parol  is  sufficient)  of  the  landlord's 
claim,  otherwise  he  is  not  bound  to  know  who  the  landlord  is, 
or  what  rent  is  in  arrear.<'  The  one  year's  rent  to  the  land- 
lord, in  case  of  execution  against  the  personal  property  of  the 
tenant,  refers  to  the  last  year's  rent  ;^  and  by  the  Hevised 
Statutes  of  Nmo-  YorJc^  if  the  tenant  denies  that  rent  is  due 


statute  of  11  Geoige  H,  or  the  statute  of  PeDDsykama  of  1772,  for  by  them  the 
goods  must  have  been  removed  after  the  rent  was  due,  to  authorise  the  landlord 
to  distrain  them.  Grace  y.  Shively,  12  Swg,  dt  Raule,  217.  The  Pennsylvania 
statutes  of  1772  and  of  1826  (the  last  being  a  supplement  to  the  other)  require  the 
removal  to  be  fraudulent  Purfel  v.  Sands,  1  Athmead't  Rep.  120.  The  law  in 
Louisiana  goes  beyond  the  statute  in  New- York,  for  if  the  tenant  removes  his 
goods  from  the  premises,  and  abandons  them,  he  becomes  liable  at  once  for  the  rent 
of  the  whole  term  due  and  to  become  due.  The  tenant  is  considered  as  withholding 
from  the  landlord  the  pledge  he  had  for  the  rent»  but  execution  only  goes  for  the 
rent  actually  payable,  and  so  ioiiee  quotiee  monthly  during  the  period  of  the  term. 
The  doctrine  was  taken  from  the  Roman  law,  and  the  equity  of  it  recommended  it 
strongly  to  the  Louisiana  courts.  Christy  v.  Oasanave,  2  Martin^  K.  S.  451.  Rey- 
nolds V.  Swain,  18  Louinana  Rep,  198.  In  Kentucky,  where  the  tenant  is  about  to 
remove  his  effects,  attachment  for  rent  lies  before  it  is  due^  if  the  rent  be  payable 
in  money.    Poer  v.  Peebles,  1  B,  Monroe^  1. 

•  Risley  v.  Ryle,  11  Meeeon,  dt  WeUby,  16. 

^  N,  Y.  Revised  SUUutee,  vol  i.  746.  sec.  12—17.  Russell  v.  Doty,  4  Caufen^i 
Rep,  576.  Statutes  of  Yiiginia,  Kentucky,  Ac  2  Dana't  Ken,  Rep,  206.  Pur- 
don*9  JHff,  Penn,  Z1S,  6  Robintan't  Louie.  R.  ZB6.  R.8,N,Jeney,lS4n,tit^ 
c  7,  has  the  English  statutes  and  remedies  on  the  subject  of  landlords  and  tenants 
condensed.  Indeed,  the  statute  code  of  New-Jersey  had  adhered  closely  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law  and  of  the  English  remedial  statutes,  and  fortunately 
bears  but  few  marks  of  the  modem  presumptuous  spirit  of  innovation. 

Though  goods  be  seized  by  the  sheriff  under  attachment  agafaist  an  absconding 
debtor,  it  does  not  detract  from  the  landlord's  right  of  distress.  Acker  v.  Witherell, 
4  sure  Jl',  T.  R,  112. 

•  Smithv.RusseU,8  7aim<.ii«p.400.  Alexander  v.  Mahon,  11 /oAfu.i2«3».  186. 
y.  T.  Revised  StaluUe,  vol.  1 746.  sea  12, 1 8.  Waring  v.  Dewbeny,  Str.  97.  Burket 
V.  Boude,  8  Dana's  Ken.  Rep.2lZ,    Van  Rensselaer  v.  Qnackenboss,  17  Wendell,  84. 

•  Bradby  on  Distress,  118. 
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as  claimed,  he  may  tender  a  bond  with  sureties  to  the  officer 
to  pay  all  rent  due,  not  exceeding  one  yearns  rent.  The  bond 
is  to  be  executed  to  the  landlord,  and  delivered  to  him,  and 
for  his  use,  by  the  officer,  and  it  is  to  be  received  as  a  substi- 
tute for  his  lien  on  the  execution.^ 

This  power  of  the  landlord  does  not  extend  to  the  seizure  of 
goods,  as  a  distress  for  rent,  when  the  goods  have  been  sold 
honafide^  and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  either  by  the  ten- 
ant himself,  or  by  execution,  before  the  seizure  was 
♦483    made>    But  a  mortgage  of  tiie  goods  is  said  not  *to 
be  a  sale  within  the  provision,  so  as  to  protect  them 
from  distress.®    And  if  the  interest  of  the  tenant  in  the  tenn 
has  ceased,  and  the  tenancy  ended,  and  the  tenant,  with  his 
goods,  removed  from  the  premises,  a  distress  for  rent  could 
not  formerly  be  made,  though  it  be  within  thirty  days  from 
the  termination  of  the  tenancy.^    The  remedy  by  distress, 
according  to  the  common  law,  assumed  the  tenancy  to  con- 
tinue, and  ceased  with  it ;«  but  by  a  provision  in  the  statute 
of  8  Anne,  (and  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  country,0 
the  remedy  by  distress  is  extended  to  six  months  after  the 
termination  of  the  tenant's  lease,  whether  the  lease  be  for 
life,  for  years  or  at  will.    It  was  made  necessary,  under  fcbe 
statute,  that  tiie  landlord's  title  and  the  tenant's  possession 


•  N,  r,  RetfUed  Biatvtet,  vol.  i.  746.  aec  12—11  The  process  aod  formi  of  lie 
flommaiy  prooeeding  in  New. York,  to  oust  the  tenant  wrongfully  holding  over, 
are  gi7en  in  a  note  to  the  case  of  Nicholas  t.  Williams,  8  Cou>en,  1.  If  the  tenant 
for  life  or  years,  or  any  other  person  coming  in  under  or  by  oollnsion  with  sdcd 
tenant,  wilfully  holds  after  demand  and  one  month's  notice  to  quit,  he  is  cbsig^' 
Ue  at  the  rate  of  double  the  yearly  yalue  of  the  land,  and  the  special  damages  and 
equity  cannot  afford  him  any  relief.  ilT.  Y,  Rtvued  Biatuiet,  toL  ii.  745.  sec.  H. 
Double  rent  is  likewise  gi7en  if  a  tenant  gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  quit,  sod 
does  not  remove  pursuant  to  notice.    Ibid,  sea  10. 

^  y.  r.  RevUed  Btatute$,  vol.  ii.  508.  sec.  16.  Neale  v.  Olautice,  7  ff<^'  ^ 
/sAfts.  872.  S.  P.    Oraddock  v  Riddlesbeiger,  2  Dant^i  Ken.  Rep,  209.  Sll. 

•  Reynolds  v.  Shuler,  6  0owen*9  Rep.  828. 

<  Terboss  v.  Williams,  6  Cown*i  Rep.  407.  Goods  of  a  mere  under-teiumit 
who  remo7ed  from  the  premises  before  any  rent  became  due,  are  not  liable  to  ois- 
tress.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  the  goods  belonged  to  an  oMaignee  of  the  origioAl 
tenant    Acker  v.  Witherell,  4  BilFt  N.  T.  R.  112. 

•  Oo.  IML  47.  b.    Pennant's  Oase,  8  Co.  64.    Stanfill  v.  Hicks,  1  Lord  R^ 
280. 

'  N.  T.  Revised  Slatvtee,  voL  il  500.  sec.  1. 
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should  equally  have  continued ;  but  by  the  NeiD-  York  R^ 
vised  StatuteSy  it  is  declared  generally,  that  the  distress  may 
be  made  upon  any  goods  remaining  or  removed,  in  the  same 
manner,  within  the  same  time,  and  xmder  the  same  provis- 
ions and  restrictions,  as  if  the  tenancy  had  not  ended.^  The 
distress  may  also  be  made,  under  the  above  limitations,  for 
all  the  arrears  of  rent  arising  during  the  tenancy,  though  the 
rent  of  several  years  should  happen  to  be  in  arrears  And  in 


*  y,  Y.  Revi$ed  8t<Uute$,  yol  il  600.  sec.  1.  Ibid.  608.  tec  16.  The  remedy  by 
diBtreas,  if  the  goods  be  remoyed,  is  confined  to  thirty  days  after  the  removal,  and 
if  remamiog  upon  the  demised  premises,  to  six  months  from  the  determination  of 
the  lease.  Bukup  ▼.  Valentine;  19  Wendell,  664.  The  Kew-York  statutes  have 
likewise  given  a  summary  remedy  to  the  landlord,  with  the  aid  of  a  magistrate, 
m  cases  where  the  premises  are  deserted,  and  the  rent  left  in  the  arrear.  y.  T, 
Retneed  StatiUee,  voL  il  612.  A  like  sununary  remedy  to  obtain  possession,  where 
there  are  not  goods  on  the  premises  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent>  is  given  by  statute  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1880. 

^  Braithwaite  v.  Cooksey,  1  K  Slacks,  466.  Sx  parte  Grove,  1  Atk,  104. 
Wright  V.  Wmiams,  6  Cowen'a  Hep.  601.  BUke  v.  De  Liesseline,  4  M'Cord,  496. 
Sherwood  v.  Phillips,  18  Wendelfe  Hep.  479.  The  English  real  property  commis- 
sioners, in  their  report  in  1829,  proposed  that  no  person  should  bring  any  action,  or 
distrain  for  any  arrears  of  rent,  alter  six  years  from  the  time  when  the  same  became 
due.  This  provision  was  incorporated  into  the  statute  of  8  and  4  William  IV.  c. 
27,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  actions  of  debt  for  rent  upon  any  indenture  of  demise : 
they  may  be  brought  in  snch  cases  within  twenty  years,  or  when  there  is  a  written 
admission  that  the  rent  is  due.  It  was  held,  in  St.  Mary*s  Church  v.  Miles,  1 
Wharton,  229,  that  mere  lapse  of  time,  without  demand  of  payment,  was  no  evi- 
dence by  presumption,  that  the  ground  rent,  (which  the  case  says  u  favoured  in 
law,)  founded  on  deed,  has  been  released  or  extinguished,  though  it  may  raise  a 
presumption  that  the  arrears  have  been  paid. 

There  is  a  variety  of  opinion  in  the  books  as  to  the  recovery  of  interest  upon  rent 
in  arrear.  In  covenant  for  rent  payable  in  money,  interest  has  been  allowed. 
Clark  V.  Barlow,  4  Johns.  Rep.  188.  Obermyer  v.  Nichols,  6  Binney,  169.  4 
M*  Cordis  Rep.  69.  S.  P.  So,  in  debt  for  rent>  Dennison  v.  Lee,  6  GUI  ds  Johns. 
888.  On  the  contrary,  in  Cook  v.  Wise,  ZH.ds  Munf.  468—601,  interest  was  held 
not  to  be  recoverable  by  way  of  damages  m  debt  for  rent^  for  the  party  had  his 
remedy  by  distress.  Kot  recoverable  in  suit  in  Louisiana,  but  from  the  judicial 
demand.  Perret  v.  Dupre,  19  Zauis.  R  841.  But  all  the  cases  agree  that^  under 
the  remedy  by  distress,  the  rent  only,  and  not  interest  by  way  of  damages,  is 
recoverable.  Braithwaite  v.  Cooksey,  1  E[.  Blacks.  466.  Lansing  v.  Rattoone,  6 
Johns.  Rep.  48.  Dennison  y.  Lee,  6  QUI  dt  Johns.  888.  Sherry  v.  Preston,  2 
ChUt^s  R.  246.  Vechte  v.  Brownell,  8  Paige's  R.  212.  All  the  statute  pro- 
Tisions  relative  to  the  remedy  by  distress  assume  this  principle.  It  is  also  ad- 
judged that  the  remedy  by  distress  exists  only  in  cases  where  the  rent  is,  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties,  made  certain,  either  in  money  or  services,  or  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  certainty.    Valentine  t.  Jackson,  19  WendelTs  Rep.  802.    The  H.  Y. 
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Webber  y.  Shearmcm^^  it  was  held,  that  if  the  tenant  remain 
in  the  occupation  of  the  premises  for  several  successive  years, 


Revised  Statutes,  toL  l  747.  sec.  18,  gives  the  remedy  by  distress^  when  any  "cer- 
tain serTices  or  certain  rent^"  reserred  out  of  land,  is  dae.  They  allow  the  owner 
of  a  wharf  in  the  city  of  New- York,  to  distrain  for  whar/offe  any  goods  and  chattels 
on  board  of  any  yessel  which  has  used  the  wharl^  though  the  vessel  had  remoyed 
from  the  wharf  to  another  part  of  the  city.  See  I^eto-  York  Revieed  Slatuiet,  (edit. 
1818,)  vol.  ii.  sec  212.  217. 

Whenever  goods  are  wrongfully  distrained,  the  owner  may  recover  them  by  an 
action  of  replevin.    This  action  of  replevin  lies  also  in  other  cases,  where  goods 
have  been  tortiously  taken  or  detained.    Pangbum  v.  Patridge,  7  Johru.  Rep,  140. 
See,  also,  6  Binney,  2;  16  8erg,  <b  Rmole,  800;  Baker  v.  Pales,  16  Mass.  Rep, 
147 ;  Pease  v.  Simpson,  8  Fairfield,  261 ;  Seaver  v.  Dingley,  4  Oreenleaf,  806 ; 
12  Wendeira  Rep,  82;  14  Johns,  Rep,S*l\  16  ibid,  402;  19  ibid.  81;  20  ibid. 
467  ;  1  WendelPs  Rep.  109,  to  the  same  point    In  Seaman  v.  Baker  and  McWhis- 
ter,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  July,  1846,  replevin  was  sustained 
after  a  learned  discussion,  in  the  case  of  trespass  upon  land  for  stones  tortiously 
taken  from  a  quarry  and  worked  into  grindstones.    It  was  formerly  the  under- 
standing and  practice  in  the  EngUsh  courts  and  books,  that  replevin  was  the 
remedy  applied  only  to  &  wrongful  distress  for  rent,  but  it  has  lately  been  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  any  wrongful  detention  of  chattels.    Dore  v.  Sponey,  2 
Starkie,  288.    1  Chiity,  Gen.  Pr.  811.    This  is  now  the  prevalent  American 
doctrine.    Baron  Parke  said,  in  George  v.  Chambers,  11  Meeson  db  Welsby,  149, 
and  the  other  judges  agreed,  that  replevin  was  a  remedy  at  common  law  in  all 
cases  where  goods  are  improperly  taken,  though  not  in  a  case  of  goods  taken  in 
execution  under  a  court  of  regular  jurisdiction,  and  only  where  it  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion.   Revised  Code  of  Indiana,  edit  1838,  p.  476.    2  Black/,  Ind,  Rep,  174. 176, 
note  8.    Statute  of  Ohio,  1881.    The  i^.  Y,  Revised  Statutes,  vol  il  622,  havealso 
granted  the  writ  of  replevin  whenever  goods  have  been  wrongfully  taken,  or  are 
wrongfully  detained.    But  the  statute  provides  that  replevin  shall  not  lie  for  goods 
taken  by  warrant  for  any  tax,  assessment  or  fine,  nor  for  goods  seized  on  execution 
or  attachment,  unless  they  be  goods  exempted  by  law  from  such  process,  nor  unless 
the  party  hath  a  right  at  the  time  to  reduce  the  goods  into  his  possession. 

In  Indiana,  by  statute,  1881,  replevin  lies  for  goods  unlawfully  detained,  though 
they  may  have  been  lawfully  takea  6  Blackf  2nd,  Rep.  176,  note  8. 418.  note.  So, 
the  writ  lies  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Delaware  and  Arkansas,  for  goods  wrong- 
fully taken  or  detained.  Territorial  Act  of  Michigan,  April  4th,  1888.  Revised 
Laws  of  Rlinois,  edit  1888,  p.  608.  Skinner  v.  Stouse,  4  Missouri  Rep.  98. 
Revised  Statutes  of  Arkansas,  669.  8  ffarv.  Del,  Rep.  118.  The  dedaions  in 
Massachusetts  and  Maine,  that  replevin  will  lie  for  goods  unlawfully  detained, 
though  not  preceded  by  a  tortious  taking,  were  founded  upon  the  statutes  of  1789 
and  1821.  In  New-Jersey,  the  statute  regulating  the  action  of  replevin,  lies  for 
goods  taken  and  wrongfully  detained,  and  it  is  a  close  adoption  of  the  English 
statute  law  on  the  subject  Elmer^s  Dig,  466.  When  it  is  said  in  the  books  that 
replevin  will  not  lie  for  goods  taken  in  execution,  the  rule  is  ^  to  be  taken  to  be 


•6  HiWsN.  Y.Rep,20, 
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under  distinct  demises  from  year  to  year,  from  the  same  land- 
lord, the  whole  period  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  term  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  right  of  distress. 

*But  the  object  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  *484 
descend  into  greater  detail,  and  I  am  obliged  to  be 
confined  to  a  general  view  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  rent, 
and  the  remedy  to  recover  it.  The  contract  for  rent,  and  the 
remedy,  are  in  constant  use  and  application  ;  and  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns  there  are  few  branches  of  the  law  that  affect 
more  sensibly  the  interests  of  every  class  of  the  people.*  The 
law  may  be  deemed  rather  prompt  and  strict  with  respect  to 
the  interests  of  the  landlord,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
a  necessary  provision,  and  one  dictated  by  sound  policy.  It 
is  best  for  the  tenant  that  he  should  feel  the  constant  necessity 
of  early  and  punctual  performance  of  his  contract.  It  stim- 
ulates to  industry,  economy,  temperance  and  wakeful  vigi- 
lance ;  and  it  would  tend  to  check  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity *of  our  cities,  if  the  law  did  not  afford  the  land-  *485 
lords  a  speedy  and  effectual  security  for  their  rents, 
against  the  negligence,  extravagance  and  frauds  of  tenants. 
It  is  that  security  which  encourages  moneyed  men  to  employ 
their  capital  in  useful  and  elegant  improvements.  If  they 
were  driven  in  every  case  to  the  slow  process  of  a  suit  at  law  for 
their  rent,  it  would  lead  to  vexatious  and  countless  law-suits, 
and  be,  in  many  respects,  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare. 


limited  to  cases  ia  which  the  writ  of  replevin  is  sued  out  by  the  defeDdaot  in  the 
execution.  The  taking  of  the  goods  of  a  ttranffer,  is  a  trespass,  and  replevin  lies, 
as  the  cases  above  cited  show,  when  goods  are  tortiously  taken,  and  therefore  goods 
taken  in  execution  may  be  replevied  by  a  stranger  to  it  Winnard  v.  Foster,  2 
LtUw,  1191.  Rooke's  Case^  6  Co.  99.  Piatt,  J.,  in  Clark  v.  Skinner,  20  Johnt, 
Rep.  467.  Dunham  v.  Wyckoff,  8  WenddCt  Rep.  280.  L.  <&  P.  Company  v.  Hoi- 
bom,  2  Black/.  Ind.  Rep.  267.  Brewster  y.  Curtis,  8  Fairfield^  51.  American 
JurUtt  No.  28.  art  4,  where  this  point  is  elaborately  and  ably  discussed.  In  Vir- 
ginia, by  statute,  in  1828,  the  writ  of  replevin  is  confined  to  the  cases  of  distress 
for  rent  1  Robineon^e  Pr.  408.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Mississippi  Wbeelock  v. 
Cozzens,  6  Reward,  279. 

*  The  modem  regulations  on  the  subject  of  distress  for  rent  are  founded  on  the 
statutes  of  2  W.  (&  Bl  c  6;  8  Anne,  c.  14;  4  Geo.  II.  c.  28;  11  Geo.  IT.  c.  19 ; 
and  those  statutes  have  been  re-enacted,  with  some  improvements,  in  New- York, 
and  doubtless  form  the  basis  of  our  American  law  on  the  subject  of  distress  for 
rent,  in  all  those  states  where  that  remedy  prevails.  The  statute  of  11  Geo.  IL 
c  19,  seems  to  have  been,  for  instance,  very  strictly  adopted  and  followed  in  Pen- 
sylvania  and  Maryland.    12  8erg.  ds  Rawle,  218.    7  Harr.  ds  Johns.  872,  878. 


LECTURE  LIII. 

OF  THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  LAW  OF   TEJN  UKS. 

Tenube  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  property  in  landj 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  English  law.     All  the  land  in 
England  is  held  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  king.  There 
are  no  lands  £o  which  the  term  tenure  does  not  strictly  apply^ 
nor  any  proprietor  of  land,  except  the  king,  who  are  not 
legally  tenants.    To  express  the  highest  possible  interest  that 
a  subject  can  have  in  land,  the  English  law  uses  the  tenns 
fee-simple,  or  a  tenancy  in  fee,  and  supposes  that  some  other 
person  retains  the  absolute  and  ultimate  right     The  king  is, 
by  fiction  of  law,  the  great  lord  paramount,  and  supreme  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  and  for  which  he  is 
not  bound  by  services  to  any  superior.    PrcBdi/am  D(yrnm 
JSegis  est  directum  Dominium^  cujus  ivuZlics  author  est  m9% 
Deus.^    So  thoroughly  does  this  notion  of  tenure  pervade  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  real  property,  that  the  king  cannot 
grant  land  to  which  the  reservation  of  tenure  is  not  annexed, 
though  he  should  even  declare,  in  express  words,  the  grant 
be  absque  aliquo  mde  reddendo.^    Sir  Henry  Spehnan*  de- 
fines a  feud  to  be  ususfruct/us  rei  rnimobUis  sub  oondutons 
fidei;  vdjus  utendi  prwdio  alieno.    The  vassal  took 
*4:88    the  profits,  but  the  property  *of  the  soil  remained  in 
the  lord,  and  the  seignory  of  the  lord  and  the  vassal  s 
feud  made  together,  saith  Spelman,  that  "  absolute  estate  of 
inheritance,  which  the  feudists,  in  time  of  old,  called  (m^ 
di/wm,,^^ 


•  Co,  Liu.  1.  b.  1.  a.    2  Black*,  Com,  105. 

•  Bro.  tit  Tmuret,  8.  62.    6  Cfe.  6.  b.    9  Co.  128.  a.     WrigJU  on  TenMri»»  M 
188. 

•  IVeatite  of  FeucU  and  Tenura  hy  Knight  Service,  c.  1.     Olomriv^  ^^ 
Feodum, 
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This  idea  of  tenure  pervades,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
law  of  real  property  in  this  country.  The  title  to  land  is  es- 
sentially allodial,  and  every  tenant  in  fee-simple  has  an  abso- 
lute and  perfect  title,  yet,  in  technical  language,  his  estate  is 
called  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  and  the  tenure  free  and  com- 
mon socage.  I  presume  this  technical  language  is  very  gene- 
rally interwoven  with  the  municipal  jurisprudence  of  the 
several  states,  even  though  not  a  vestige  of  feudal  tenure  may 
remain.  In  many  of  the  states,  there  were  never  any  marks 
of  feudal  tenure,  and  in  all  of  them  the  ownership  of  land  is 
essentially  free  and  independent.  By  the  statute  of  New- 
York,  of  the  20th  February,  1787,*  entitled  An  act  concern- 
mg  Tenures^  the  legislature  re-enacted  the  statute  of  12  Car. 
n.  c.  21,  abolishing  the  military  tenures,  and  turning  all  sorts 
of  tenures  into  free  and  common  socage.  Under  that  statute, 
all  estates  of  inheritance  at  common  law  were  held  by  the 
tenure  of  free  and  common  socage  ;  but  all  lands  held  under 
grant  of  the  people  of  the  state,  (and  which  included,  of  course, 
all  the  lands  in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  state 
which  have  been  granted  and  settled  since  the  revolution,) 
were  declared  to  be  allodial  and  not  feudal,  and  to  be  owned 
in  free  and  pure  aSorfi-Mm.**  The  New-York  Reviaed  Sta^tea^ 
which  took  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1830,  went  the 
entire  length  of  abolishing  the  existing  theory  of  feudal  tenures 
of  every  description,  with  all  their  incidents,  and  declaring 
all  lands  within  the  state  to  be  allodial,  and  that  the  entire 
and  absolute  property  was  vested  in  the  owners,  according  to 
the  nature  of  theii*  respective  estates,  subject  only  to  the 
liability  to  escheat.®  But  though  the  distinction, 
*in  this  country,  between  feudal  and  allodial  estates,  *4:89 
either  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  has  become  merely  nomi- 
nal, it  will  be  impossible  for  the  student  to  understand  clearly 
and  accurately  the  doctrine  of  real  property,  and  the  learning 
which  illustrates  it,  without  bestowing  some  attention  to  the 
history  and  character  of  feudal  tenures. 


*  Law9  of  Nevo-YorlCy  8e8&  10.  c.  86. 

*  This  is  precisely  the  statute  law  of  New-Jersey.     Mmer't  Dig.  82. 

*  New-York  Heviaed  Statutet,  vol. 1 718.  sec  3.  In  Maryland  it  is  declared  that 
lands  became  in  effect  allodial  after  the  revolution,  subject  to  no  tenure,  nor  to  any 
of  the  services  incident  thereto.    Matthews  v.  Ward,  10  Gill  ds  Johnton,  448. 

Vol.  m.  89 
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1.  Of  the  origin  and  establishment  of  feuded  tenures  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  sources  of  fends  were 
not  confined  to  the  northern  Gk>thic  nations  who  OYertnmed 
the  western  empire  of  the  Bomans ;  and  that  an  image  of 
feudal  policy  had  been  discovered  in  almost  every  age  and 
quarter  of  the  globe.^  But  the  resemblances  which  have  been 
suggested  are  too  loosely  stated,  and  are  too  faint  and  remote 
to  afford  any  solid  ground  for  comparison.  The  institutions 
which  seem  to  have  been  most  congenial  to  the  feudal  system, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  policy.  The  relation  of  pa- 
tron and  client  resembled,  in  some  respects,  the 
*490  *feudal  lord  and  vassal ;  and  Niebuhr,  in  his  JSwAwy 
of  Rome^  declares  that  relation  to  have  been  the  feu- 
dal system  in  its  noblest  form.<:    The  grants  of  forfeited  lands, 


*  Voet^  in  his  Diffreitio  de  Feudis,  sec  1,  and  Mr.  Hargrove,  in  note  1  to  lib  1 
Co.  Liu,  haye  referred  to  the  several  authors  by  ^whom  this  opinion  has  been  sd- 
vaDced»  and  also  by  whom  it  has  been  refdted.    I  would  fiirther  add,  that  the  feu- 
dal policy  is  declared  by  Dr.  Robertson,  to  have  existed  in  Us  most  rigid  fonn 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans ;  and  the  g^yenment  of  the  Birman  empire  is  sud  to 
exhibit,  at  this  day,  a  faithful  picture  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.    The  mm 
resemblances  have  been  traced  among  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Rajpoots  in  Hindoe- 
tan,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.    RoberisofCt  History  of  America,  h.  7.  vol  iL 
280.     Col.  Symee  Embauy  to  Ava,  yoL  il  865.    Ariatic  Annual  Eeyitttr  /or 
1199,  tit  MiscellatieouM  TraeU,  116.     Col,  ThfTt  AnnaU  of  Hajpootanu,  revieved 
in  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  108.    Mr.  Presoott,  in  his  Hittory  of  the  Conquetl  of 
Mexico,  yoL  L  26 — ^28,  rect^^nises  several  features  of  the  feudal  system  in  the 
Aztec  monarchy.    The  country  was  occupied  by  numerous  powerful  chieftains,  wlio 
lived  like  independent  princes  on  their  domains,  and  held  them  from  the  moDsrcD, 
under  vaiious  tenures.    Some  of  them  were  entailed  on  the  eldest  male  issue,  sod 
most  of  them  were  burdened  with  the  obligation  of  military  aervioe.    XHebobr 
says,  the  feudal  system  was  obstinately  preserved  among  the  states  or  cities  of  the 
Etruscans,  prior  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romano,    The  governments  were  rigid 
aristocracies,  with  kings  elected  for  life,  and  the  labouring  classes  were  ser&   ^' 
tory  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  99. 1 01.    Gibbon  discovered  in  the  governments  of  the  ancieiit 
Parthian  and  Persian  empires,  the  essence  of  the  feudsl  system,  in  grants  dJ  ^ 
king  to  the  nobles,  of  lands  and  houses,  on  condition  of  service  in  war.    (?t66oa< 
History,  vol.  I  829.  848. 

k  Vol  i.  99. 

•  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  EquitabU  Juriadietum,  vol  I  28—49,  considers  the  {<^^ 
relation  of  lord  and  vassal  much  more  congenial  with  the  aristocratic  priocipw  tlia* 
prevailed  in  the  relation  of  patron  and  client,  and  patron  and  freedman,  m  uio 
Roman  dominion,  than  with  the  free  condition  of  the  ancient  Qermaos.  He  b^ 
examined,  with  much  research  and  minute  erudition,  the  usages  and  institutions  o 
•the  Anglo-Saxons.    Part  1.  b.  1.  c.  1 — 16. 
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by  the  Soman  conquerors  to  their  veteran  soldiers,  as  a  re- 
compense for  past  service,  and  more  especially  the  grants  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severns,  and  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  on  the  condition  of  rendering  fufure  military  service, 
afford  the  most  plausible  argument  for  deducing  tiie  feudal 
customs  and  tenures  from  the  Koman  law.  There  were, 
however,  strong  and  essential  marks  of  difference  between 
the  two  systems.  The  connection  between  the  patron  and 
client  was  civil,  and  not  military,  and  the  Koman  estates  and 
military  grants  were  stable,  and  of  the  nature  of  allodial 
property.  The*  leading  points  of  difference  between  the 
Soman  and  feudal  jurisprudence,  in  relation  to  land,  have 
been  abundantly  shown,  by  the  most  able  and  the  most 
learned  of  the  modern  legal  antiquaries.  <^ 


»  Hargrwe^t  note  1  to  lib.  2.  Co.  LUL  BtUler't  note  77  to  lib.  8.  Oo.  LUL  Bui- 
livarCt  TVeoHte  on  the  Feudal  Law,  lee.  8.  Mr.  Spence,  in  hie  work  entitled  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  of  the  Latu  and  Politieal  TnttituHons  of  Modem  Europe, 
London,  1826,  pp.  5. 82,  ^bo,  baa  examined  the  Roman  policy  on  this  subject,  and 
studied  the  Roman  laws,  and  particular!  j  the  Theodosian  code,  with  the  utmost 
attention.  He  has  drawn  firom  that  copious  source  of  legal  antiquities  a  body  of 
(bets  to  sustain  and  illnstrate  the  theory,  that  the  barbarians  adopted,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Romans,  as  they  found  them  in  the  pro- 
Tinoes  which  they  invaded  and  subdued.  His  conclusion  would  apply  better  to 
France  than  to  any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  Spain,  it  is  said,  that  the  early  Span- 
ish lawgivers  disl&ed  the  Roman  laws,  and  drove  them  from  their  tribunals.  The 
Visigoths  prohibited  the  use  of  them.  See  Jmtitutet  of  the  OivU  lAum  of  Spain^  by 
Ateo  A  Manuel,  Fret  A  historian  more  learned,  even  m  the  antiquities  of  Spain, 
than  probably  either  of  those  Spanish  doctors,  admits  that  the  Visigoths  of  Spain 
indulged  their  subjects  at  first  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  Roman  law,  but  at  length 
they  composed  a  code  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  which  superseded  those 
foreign  institntions.  Oihbon't  Hietoty  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol  vi.  878.  The 
(Gothic  king  of  Spain,  Reeeeeirvto,  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Roman  law  in  the 
courts,  and  the  Visigothic  code  (of  which  the  Fuero  Juzgo  was  a  Spanish  translation) 
was  the  civil  and  criminal  statute  law  of  Spain  during  the  Gothic  ages,  and  prior 
to  the  Partidae,  and  the  dvil  part  of  that  code  contained  strong  marks  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  law  infused  into  it  by  the  Spanish  clergy.  See  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,  vol.  zzxL  art  6,  on  the  Gk>thie  laws  of  Spain,  in  which  the  subject  is  handled 
with  profound  learning. 

On  the  other  band,  the  Theodosian  code,  and  the  books  of  the  jurisconsults  au- 
thorized by  that  code,  were  the  law  of  Gaul,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Visi- 
goths, Burgundians  and  Franks;  and  those  laws  continued  to  be  almost  universally 
observed  under  the  kings  of  the  first  race,  and  the  Breviarium  contributed  to  pre- 
serve the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Roman  law  among  the  West-Goths.  But  event- 
ually the  use  of  the  Roman  law  was  interdicted  in  the  West-Gk>thic  empire.  The 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  788,  caused  the  Theodosian  code  to  be  trans- 
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*491        *The  better  and  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the 
origin  of  the  feudal  system  is  essentially  to  be  at- 


cribed  from  the  abridgment  of  it  iD  the  edition  of  Alaric,  king  of  tbe  Visigoths;  and 
that  abridgment  of  the  code,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Anian  Breriarj,  or  the 
Iax  Romana  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  only  one  from  which  a  knowledge  of  the  dril 
law  was  gained  by  the  jurists  of  Gaul,  prior  to  the  recovery  of  the  Pandects.  Bit- 
ioire  du  Droit  FranfaU,  par  VAhhe  Flewry,  c.  6. 11.     The  Breviarium  Amwi,  so 
called  after  Anian,  the  first  minister  of  Alaric,  was  published  at  the  begbning  of  tbe 
sixth  century,  by  order  of  Alaric,  and  it  was  compiled  eseeotially  from  the  Theodoeiiii 
code,  and  partly  from  the  codes  of  Gregorius  and  Hennogenes,  and  the  writings  of 
Ronum  jurisconsults;  and  it  was,  in  its  turn,  superseded  byvChe  more  popular  and 
yigorous  doctrines  of  the  feudal  system.    Its  poverty  is  incr€<]tible,  says  Savignj, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  rich  materials  from  which  it  was  formed  Then 
is  no  doubt  that  villanage,  or  the  servitude  of  the  glebe,  existed  in  the  fioman  pro- 
vinces before  the  German  conquests.    This  appears  from  the  contents  of  the  code 
J)€  Agrieolu,  et  CencitU,  ei  Colonit.     Code,  lib.  2.  tit  47 ;  and  Montesquieu  has 
justly  and  sagaciously  inferred,  even  from  the  laws  of  the  Buigundians,  that  pre- 
dial servitude  existed  in  Gaul  before  it  was  invaded  by  thoee  barbarians.    Ftprti 
det  Loix,  liv.  80.  c.  10.    But  this  humble  service  bore  no  resemblance  to  grants  bj 
military  chiefs  to  their  freebora  soldiers  and  companions,  on  ooodition  of  renderiog 
future  military  service.    M.  Savigny,  in  his  History  of  the  Raman  Law  during  ih* 
Middle  Aget,  vol.  L  (translated  from  the  German  by  K  Cathcart^)  contend^  from  * 
full  examination  of  original  documents,  that  tbe  Roman  law  was  kept  up  after  the 
German  conquests,  by  the  aid  of  Roman  judges,  and  that  the  former  inbabitaota  in 
tbe  provinces  continued  in  the  possession  of  (heir  personal  freedom  and  property 
to  a  considerable  degree.    It  was  the  policy  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors  to  govem 
their  Roman  subjects  by  the  Roman  law.    They  preserved  their  seiiarate  manners 
and  laws,  and  there  arose  a  system  of  pertonal  rigktt  and  lame.    The  Roman  and 
his  German  conqueror  resided  in  tbe  same  city  or  place,  each  under  his  own  lawa 
It  ofl^n  happened,  said  Bishop  Agobard,  in  his  letter  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  that 
five  men,  each  under  &  difierent  law,  might  be  found  walking  or  sittipg  ifig^^- 
At  first,  only  two  laws  were  admitted ;  the  law  of  the  victors^  which  was  properly 
a  territorial  law,  and  the  law  of  the  vanquished  provincials^  which  was  persooal. 
In  process  of  time  the  laws  of  other  German  races  conquered  by  the  fVaoka,  were 
acknowledged  along  with  the  laws  of  the  victor  and  of  the  vanquished  Romans. 
In  the  Burgundian  collection  of  laws^  it  was  declared,  that  Inier  Romanott  So- 
manie  legilms  yracipimuajwiicari.    Ibid,  vol  i.  100.  108.     With  the  Bnrgundiaos, 
tbe  Roman  lands  were  divided  betWeen  the  Burgundians  and  Romans.    ^ 
former  took  half  of  the  house,  and  two  thirds  of  tbe  cultivated  lands,  and  one  third 
of  tbe  bondsmen.     The  West-Goths  also  deprived  the  Romans,  by  allotment  or 
partition,  of  two  thirds  of  their  lands.     Ibid,  279.  283.    In  Italy,  Uie  BastrGoths, 
under  Odoacer,  took  one  third  of  tbe  land.    Ibid  815,  816.    Mr.  Finlay,  io  bis  in- 
teresting Hietory  of  Greece  under  the  Romane,  London,  1844,  says,  that  the  Ostro- 
goths, after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  allowed  the  Romans  to  retain  two  thirds  of  the 
landed  estates,  and  all  their  movable  property.     The  government  of  Tbeow^ 
was  impartial  and  wise,  and  Italy  was  still  a  Roman  land,  and  the  Boinans  form 
a  large  majority  of  the  middling  classes.    Tbe  senate  of  Rome,  the  municipal  co 
dls  of  the  other  cities,  and  the  old  courU  of  law,  and  in  short  the  civil  laws  aoa 
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tribnted  to  the  northern  *Qothic  conquerors  of  the  *492 
Roman  empire.  It  was  part  of  their  military  policy, 
and  devised  by  them  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  secure 
their  conquests.  It  was  the  law  of  military  occupation,  and 
the  great  purpose  of  the  tenure  was  defence.  The  chieftain, 
as  head  or  representative  of  his  nation,  allotted  portions  of 
the  conquered  lands,  in  parcels,  to  his  principal  followers,  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  gave  smaller  parcels  to  their  sub-tenantB 
or  vassals,  and  all  were  granted  under  the  same  condition  of 
fealty  and  military  service.^  The  rudiments  of  the  feudal 
law  have  been  supposed,  by  many  modem  feudists,  to  have 
existed  in  the  usages  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  they  were 
studied  and  described  by  Csesar  and  Tacitus.^  But 
there  *could  not  have  been  any  thing  more  among  *493 
the  ancient  Germans  than  the  manners  and  state  of 
property  fitted  and  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
tenures.  Land,  with  them,  was  not  subject  to  individual 
ownership,  but  belonged  as  common  property  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  portions  of  it  were  annually  divided  among  the 
members  of  each  respective  tribe,  according  to  rank  and  dig- 
nity.c    The  German  nations  beyond  the  Khine  and  the 


•titutioiu,  ezUted  unehaDged.  FinlatfM  HimL  p.  291.  But  the  Lombards^  who 
eaooeeded  to  the  Greek  dominioQ  in  Italj»  took  only  one  third  of  the  produa  of  the 
Romaa  estatea,  and  the  Romaos  were  apportiooed  among  the  Lombards  as  their 
hotpilet,  or  gaests,  and  were  chargeable  with  the  above  tribate.  M.  Savigny 
ioaists,  that  the  Roman  civil  iostitations  in  the  provincial  cities  were  generously 
allowed  by  the  Burgundians^  West-Goths,  Franks  and  Lombards^  to  be  retained  by 
the  vanquished.  Jbid,  867—484.  In  like  manner,  after  the  conquest  of  Lombardy 
by  Charlemagne^  it  was  left  to  the  inhabitants  to  choose  whether  they  would  be 
judged  by  their  own,  the  Roman  or  the  French  law. 

*  Craig^t  Ju»  Feudale^  lib.  1.  Dig,  4.  see.  4.  2>tf  Fndofwn  Origine  et  Pro- 
greuu,     Wright  on  T^mureM,  7. 

^  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  on  FeutU  and  Tenure*  hy  Knight  Service,  c.  2.  Oloua- 
nttm,  voce  Feodum,  Orotiut,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Paeie,  liU  1.  c  8.  sec.  28.  Wright 
on  Tlmuree,  c.  1.  pp.  6,  7.  Sullivan  on  Feudal  Law,  lee  8.  DalrgmpUi  Beeay  oi» 
Feudal  Property,  c.  1.  Hie  contraetue  (scilicet  feudalis)  propriue  eet  Oermamea- 
rum  gentium,  ne  que  uttquam  invenitur,  niii  ubi  Oermani  eedee  poeuerunL  Thia 
is  the  language  of  Grotius^  and  that  of  Oraig  is  to  the  same  effect:  Beee  auntjurie 
feudalis  prima  cunabuia,  hoe  feudorum  infantia  ab  utu  et  eoneuetudine  feroeieei- 
marum  gentium,  qua  ab  Aquilone  in  Romanum  orbem  iueurrerant,  primum  nata 
et  ifUrodueta.  Jue  Ftudale,  1 . 4,  6.  In  a  few  passages  of  OsBsar  and  Tacitus^  con- 
cerning the  customs  of  the  Germans,  may  be  seen,  says  Dr.  Sullivan,  the  old  feudal 
law,  and  aU  its  origiual  parts,  in  embryo. 

•  Cceear,  De  Bel,  Gal,  U  6.    Taeitue,  Mor,  Oer,  c  5.  11.  26. 
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Danube,  prescribed  limits  to  the  inarch  of  the  Boman  le- 
gions ;  and  while  the  latter  successfally  established  the  go- 
vernment, arts,  institutions  and  laws  of  their  own  country  in 
Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain,  the  free  and  martial  Germans  re- 
sented every  such  attempt,  and  preserved  tumnpaired  their 

native  usages,  fierce  manners  and  independent  genius.* 
*494        *The  traces  of  the  feudal  policy  were  first  distinctly 

perceived  among  the  Franks,  Burgundians  and  Lorn- 
bards,  after  they  had  invaded  the  Boman  provinces.  They 
generally  permitted  the  Boman  institutions  to  remain  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  but  they  claimed  a  proportion  of  the  land 
and  slaves  of  the  provincials,  and  brought  their  own  laws  and 
usages  with  them>  The  crude  codes  of  the  barbarians  were 
reduced  to  writing  after  they  had  settled  in  their  new  con- 
quests, and  they  supplanted,  in  a  very  considerable  d^ree, 
the  Boman  laws.*'  The  conquered  lands  which  were  appro- 
priated by  the  military  chiefe  to  their  faithfal  followers,  had 
the  condition  of  future  military  service  annexed,  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  fieft  and  feudal  tenures.  The  same  class  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  characterized  as  volunteers  or  companions 
in  Germany,  became  loyal  vassals  under  the  feudal  grants.^ 


>  VeUeiu9  PaUr,  b.  2.  c.  117, 118.  It  was  their  eaatom,  aaid  the  Gennaas  to 
JnlitiB  CsBsar,  delivered  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  to  oppose,  not  to  jmpIoK> 
those  who  made  war  npon  them.  (kB9ar,  De  Bel,  Chi.  4.  6.  The  German  tribes 
had  national  institutions  before  their  oonquests,  and  they  were  societies  of  freemflo, 
who  possessed,  in  their  oollectire  capacity,  all  powers,  legislative  and  jodiciaL  The 
nobles^  as  to  power,  were  merely  freemen.  The  land  was  divided  into  district^  ^ 
the  judicial  power  was  in  all  the  freemen  of  the  district,  and  the  count  presided  at 
the  public  meetings,  and  commanded  the  tribes  in  war.  The  other  daases,  distinct 
from  the  freemen,  were  bondmen  and  slaves.  Samffny*t  SiUary  of  th€  Scm^ 
Law  during  the  Middle  Agea,  vol.  L  c  4. 

b  The  barbarian  conquerors  of  Gaul  and  Italy  generously  allowed  eveiy  bomo  to 
elect  by  what  law  he  would  be  governed.  Stprit  dee  Loix^  b.  28.  c.  8.  JETaiZasi 
on  the  Middle  Agee,  vol.  L  88.  But  Savigny  insists,  that  the  law  by  vhich  eveiy 
man  was  to  be  governed,  was  determined  by  birth,  and  not  by  election  or  free 
choice,  and  he  enters  into  an  elaborate  and  critical  discuauon  on  the  pcnnt  Bi*- 
tory  of  the  Roman  LanBy  voL  1 184 — 150. 

•  E^t  det  Zotx,  b.  28.  pasitm.  IhiL  b.  30.  cl  6, 7. 9.  Montesquieu  has  gi^^D 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  institutioDs  and  character  of  the  laws  of  tbe 
northern  nations,  which  they  introduced  and  established  in  France,  Spain  and  ItwT> 
and  the  struggle  which  those  laws  and  usages  maintained  with  the  provincial  laWi 
of  the  Romans.    See,  also,  Speno^e  Inquiry,  b.  8.  c.  2,  8. 

'  Eeprit  dee  Loix,  b.  8.  c.  16.    2  Bheke.  Com,  45,  46. 
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These  grants,  which  were  first  called  benefices,  were,  in 
their  origin,  for  Ufe,  or  perhaps  only  for  a  term  of 
years.  ^  ^^The  vassal  had  a  right  to  nse  the  land  and  *495 
take  the  profits,  and  he  was  bound  to  render  in  return 
8uch  feudal  duties  and  services  as  belonged  to  a  military  ten- 
ure. The  property  of  the  soil  remained  in  the  lord  from 
whom  the  grant  was  received.  The  right  to  the  soil,  and  to 
the  profit  of  the  soil,  were  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct 
rights.  This  distinction  continued  when  feuds  became  heredi- 
tary. The  king  or  lord  had  the  domnmum  directuniy^nd  the 
vassal  or  feudatory,  the  domimum  utUe ;  and  there  was  a 
strong  analogy  between  lands  held  by  feudal  tenure,  and 
lands  held  in  trust,  for  the  trustee  has  the  technical  legal  title, 
but  the  cestui  que  trust  reaps  the  profits.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  feudal  tenures,  in  the  original  and  genuine  character 
of  feuds,  was  the  condition  of  rendering  military  service.^ 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system,  lands  were 
allodial,  and  held  in  free  and  absolute  ownership,  in  like 
manner  as  personal  property  was  held.  Allodial  land  was 
not  suddenly,  but  very  gradually  supplanted  by  the  law  of 


*  HaUam  en  ths  MtddU  Agn,  vol  L  89,  inoBts,  in  oppontion  to  most  of  the  wri- 
ters on  the  feudal  system,  that  these  beneficiary  grants  were  never  precarions  and 
at  will  He  controrerts  on  this  point  the  position  of  Oraig,  Spelman,  Du  Cange, 
Montesqaieu,  MaUj,  Robertson,  and  all  the  other  feadists^  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  Lord  Gh.  B.  Gilbert*  in  his  TrmUUe  ovi  Tmwn%,  2.  8,  considered  feuds  to  have 
been  originally  for  life.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  says^  that  the  feudal  benefice  was 
never  held  for  a  shorter  term  than  the  life  of  the  grantee,  and  that  the  Teutonic 
nations  took  their  plan  of  the  beneficiary  or  feudal  tenure  from  the  Roman  benefi- 
ciary eystem,  whidi  consisted  in  the  assignment  of  a  particular  portion  of  land  as 
the  price  of  military  service.  Th«  Rite  and  Progrtu  of  the  English  Gommonwealth, 
voL  L  495 — 601.  The  uncertainty  that  pervades  this  subject  seems  to  be  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  unfizedness,  disorder  and  chaos  into  which  every  thing  was 
thrown  during  the  transition  state  from  the  migratory  and  predatory  life  of  bar- 
barians to  the  settled  life  of  cultivators.  This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by 
M.  Owgoi,  in  his  HUtory  of  (XinliaaHon  in  Europe,  and  he  says,  that  benefices  for 
years,  for  life,  and  hereditary  benefices*  existed  together  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
even  the  same  lands  passed,  in  a  few  years*  through  these  different  stages.  Even 
the  institutions  of  monarchy,  of  the  feudal  relation  of  lord  and  vassal,  and  assem- 
blies of  freemen,  existed  at  the  same  time*  and  were  continually  confounded  and 
continually  changing. 

^  The  definition  of  a  fief  according  to  Pothier,  and  which  he  took  from  Dumou- 
lin,  is  an  estate  in  land  held  under  the  charge  of  fealty,  homage  and  military  ser- 
rice.    2VaiU  dee  Feife,  part  1.  c  prelim,  sea  1. 8. 
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tenures,  and  some  centuries  elapsed  between  the  first  rise  of 
these  feudal  grants  and  their  general  establishment.^ 

They  were  never  so  entirely  introduced  aa  to  abolish  all 
vestiges  of  allodial  estates.  Considerable  portions  of  land  in 
continental  Europe  continued  allodial ;  and  to  this  day,  in 
some  parts  of  it,  the  courts  presume  lands  to  be  allodial 
until  they  are  shown  to  be  feudal,  while,  in  other  parts,  they 
presume  the  lands  to  be  feudal,  until  they  are  shown  to  be 

allodial.** 
*496        *The  precise  time  when  benefices  became  hereditary 

is  uncertain.  They  began  to  be  hereditary  in  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  who  facilitated  the  conversion  of  allodial  into 
feudal  estates.**  The  perpetuity  of  fiefs  was  at  last  established 
by  a  general  law,  which  allowed  fiefs,  in  imitation  of  allodial 
estates,  to  descend  to  the  children  of  the  possessor.^  The 
perpetuity  of  fiefs  was  established  earlier  in  France  than  in 
Germany ;  but  throughout  the  continent,  it  appears,  they  had 


*  Sallamt  vol.  i.  97. 112,  says,  that  five  ceattuies  elapsed  before  allodial  estates 
had  given  way,  and  feuds  had  attained  to  maturity ;  and  he  considers  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  fends  on  the  continent  was  essentially  confined  to  the  dominions  of 
Charlemagne,  and  that  they  had  not  great  inflaence,  either  in  the  peninsula  or 
among  the  Baltic  powers. 

^  Vo^tf  in  his  Digrestio  ds  FeudU^  sec.  4.  Com,  ad  Pand.  lib.  88,  says,  that  if  it 
be  uncertain  whether  an  estate  be  fendal  or  allodial,  the  presumption  is  in  favour 
of  its  being  allodial,  as  being  the  free  and  natural  state  of  thmgs.  And  in  Germa- 
ny allodial  estates  are  prevalent  even  to  this  day.  Heinee,  Elem,  Jvr.  Oerm.  tome 
▼I  280, 281.  The  feudal  tenures  and  services  existed  in  France  down  to  the  period 
of  the  late  revolution ;  but  in  those  parts  of  France  governed  by  U  drmt  ierit,  all 
lands  were  presumed  to  be  allodial  until  the  contrary  was  shown ;  while  in  the 
payi  coutwniera  the  rule  was,  that  there  was  no  land  without  a  lord,  and  those  who 
pretended  their  lands  were  free^  were  bound  to  prove  it  Inst,  au  Droit  FranpaU, 
par  Argon,  tome  i.  196.  But  now,  in  France,  the  feudal  law,  with  all  its  rights  and 
incidents,  is  abolished,  as  being  incompatible  with  freedom  and  social  order.  Tout- 
lier.  Droit  Civil  Freaifait,  tome  iii.  64.  IHd.  tome  vi.  192.  So,  in  the  IJ-nited 
Netherlands,  feudality  was  abolished,  and  all  fiefs  declared  allodial,  when  the  go- 
yerument  was  revolutionized  by  the  French  arms. 

•  CfOAg,  Jus  Fevdale,  lib.  1.  Dig.  4.  sea  10.  The  Abby  ds  ifo^/y,  in  his  Obser- 
vations sur  rHist.  de  France,  b.  2.  c  6.  note  8,  says,  that  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne,  first  rendered  fiefs  hereditary  in  France;  hot 
a  greater  authority  says,  that  hereditary  benefices  existed  under  the  first  race  of 
French  kings,  or  before  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne.  SaUam  on  the  Middle 
Ages,  Tol.  L  91. 

^  This  was  by  a  cajntulaiy  of  Charles  the  Bald,  A.  D.  S'JT.  JSsprit  des  Loix,  b. 
81.  a  26. 
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become  hereditary,  and  accompanied  with  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture and  all  ^e  other  incidents  peculiar  to  feudal  govern- 
ments, long  before  the  era  of  the  Norman  conquest.* 
The  *right  of  primogeniture,  and  preference  of  males  *497 
in  the  line  of  succession,  became  maxims  of  inherit- ' 
ance,  in  pursuance  of  the  original  military  policy  of  the  feudal 
system.  It  was  the  object  of  these  rules  to  preserve  the  fee 
entire  and  undivided,  and  to  have  at  all  times  a  vassal  com- 
petent, from  his  sex  and  age,  to  render  the  military  services 
which  might  be  required.  The  practice  of  subinfeudations, 
or  arriere  fief 8^  by  the  higher  ranks  of  feudal  vassals,  grew 
with  the  growth  of  tenures,  and  they  were  created  on  the 
same  condition  of  military  service  by  the  inferior  vassals  to 
their  immediate  lords.  The  feudal  governments  gradually 
assumed  the  appearance  of  combinations  of  military  chief- 
tains, in  a  regular  order  of  subordination,  but  loosely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  feebly  controlled  by  the  monarch, 
or  federal  head. 

It  would  appear  at  first  view,  to  be  very  extraordinary, 
that  such  a  free  and  rational  species  of  property  as  allodial, 


*  Craig^  in  his  Ju9  Feudale,  lib.  1.  IHff.  4,  De  Feudorum  Origine  €t  Proffreant, 
has  given  an  interesting  snmmaiy  of  the  history  of  feuds.  He  traces  them  from 
their  infancy,  when  thej  were  precarious,  or  at  will,  to  their  youth,  when  they  were 
for  life,  or  descended  to  the  sons  only,  between  the  year  660  and  the  ascension  of 
Charlemagne,  in  the  year  800 ;  and  to  their  advancement  towards  maturity  under 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  IL,  when  they  descended  to  grandchildren  and  to 
brothers  in  the  case  of  paternal  feuds ;  in  feudo  paiemo,  et  non  in  feudo  noviUr 
aequiHto.  The  last  step  in  the  advancing  progress  of  feuds,  was  when  they  were 
clothed  with  the  general  attributes  of  hereditary  estates.  See,  also,  CoMuetudinea 
Feudorum,  b.  1.  tit  1.  8 ;  b.  2.  tit.  11.  Etprit  dei  Loix,  b.  81.  c.  28,  29.  81,  83. 
Inst  au  Droit  Franpaii,  par  Argou,  tome  i.  b.  2.  c.  2,  Dm  Fief 9,  Hallam  on  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Agee,  vol  I  91.  98.  The  Book  of  Fiefs,  under 
the  title  of  Ooneuetudinee  Feudortim,  is  supposed  {8pelmarC%  Gloetary,  Voce 
Feodum)  to  have  been  compiled  by  two  Milanese  lawyers^  A.  D.  1170,  from  the  law 
of  fiefs  in  Lombardy;  but  Voet,  in  his  Digreuio  de  FeudUa,  sec.  2,  says,  that  it  is 
uncertain  who  wtt'e  the  authors  of  the  collection.  This  code  of  feudal  law  is  usually 
annexed  to  the  Corptu  Jurit  dvilia,  and,  therefore,  conveniently  accessible  to  the 
American  lawyer.  It  is  the  source  from  which  modem  lawyers  and  historians  have 
drawn  much  of  their  knowledge  of  the  feudal  jurisprudence  of  continental  Europe. 
Mr.  Butler  says,  it  attained  more  authority  in  the  courts  of  justice  than  any  other 
compilation,  and  was  taught  classically  in  most  of  the  academies  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. It  has  justly,  according  to  Craig,  the  force  and  authority  of  law,  by  the 
consent  of  almost  all  nations ;  e»  eoneemu  pene  omnium  gentium. 
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and  which  was  well  calculated  to  meet  the  natural 
*4:98  wants  of  ^indiyidnals,  and  the  exigencies  of  sodetjr, 
should  ever,  in  any  one  instance,  have  been  voluntarily 
laid  aside,  or  exchanged  for  a  feudal  tennre.  As  a  genezal ' 
rule  the  allodial  proprietor  had  the  entire  right  and  dominioiL 
He  held  of  no  superior  to  whom  he  owed  homage,  or  fealty, 
or  military  service.  His  estate  was  deemed  enbservient  to 
the  purposes  of  commerce.  It  was  alienable  at  the  will  of 
the  owner.  ^  It  was  a  pledge  to  the  king  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  the  subject,  and  was  liable  to  forfeiture  tor  crimes 
against  the  state.  It  was  a  security  to  individuals  for  the 
performance  of  private  contracts,  and  migbt  be  taken  and 
sold  for  debt.  It  passed  to  all  the  children  equally  by  in- 
heritance. In  these  respects  allodial  estates  were  Ihe 
*499  very  reverse  of  lands  held  by  a  feudal  *tenure.  Land, 
under  that  servitude,  was  locked  up  from  commerce, 
and  from  that  control  over  it  by  the  owner  which  is  so  neces- 
sary in  the  intercourse  and  business  of  social  life.  But  it 
appears  to  be  well  ascertained,  that  the  feudal  poh'cy  was 
gradually  adopted  throughout  Europe,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  western  empire,  upon  the  principle  of  self-preservation. 


•  The  term  allodial  is  said  to  hare  been  derived  from  al,  which  aigDifiee  intent 
and  od  which  sigDifies  ttatut,  or  poi^nno  ;  so  that  oM^  or  allodium,  ogdM  i"* 
tegra  poitesHot  or  absolute  domioioB.    This  etymology  of  the  word.  Dr.  Gilbert 
Stoart  saj8»  was  communicated  to  him  by  a  learned  Scotch  judge.    Biuarfs  Fk« 
of  Society  in  Eun>pe,  206.    Whether  this  idea  be  well  founded,  or  be  merely  iDg«' 
nious,  (for  Dr.  Robertion,  m  his  View  of  Society,  prefixed  to  his  histoiyof  Obsritf 
V.  note  8,  quotes  a  German  glossary,  whidi  makes  aUodium  to  be  ocHnpounded  of 
the  Gennan  .partide  an  and  lot,  I  e.  land  obtained  by  lot,)  it  at  least  correspoodt 
with  the  character  of  allodial  estates.    Mr.  OrM,  in  his  HiUory  of  the  SngM 
Lawit  pb  11,  gives  another  origin  of  aUodiuai,    He  says  it  was  derived  from  < 
privative,  and  lode,  or  leude,  a  vassal,  that  is,  without  vasnlage.    This  he  took  /tdbi 
Spelmant  who,  m  his  Oloeeary^  wee  Allodium,  mentions  the  same  derivation.    Mr. 
HaUam  says,  that  allodial  lands  are  commonly  opposed  to  benefidaiy  or  feods4 
and  in  that  sense  the  words  continually  occur  in  ancient  laws  and  documents.    Bot 
it  sometimes  stands  simply  for  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  hereditary  fi^o  ^'^ 
frequently  teimed  a/2odta.    Se^  Iua  View  of  the  State  i^JBwrope  during  tM«^^*^ 
Age$,  vol.  L  80,  a  work  which  appears  to  be  equally  admirable  for  vigour  of 
mind,  for  profound  research,  for  numly  criticism,  and  lor  the  spirit  of  freedom.  ^ 
the  French  law,  Frane-aleu  signifies  aUodial  land,  or  an  estate  entirely  fr«^  ^ 
not  holden  of  any  superior,  and  whoUy  exempt  from  all  seignoiial  rights  uad  ee'' 
vices.    InaL  au  Droit  Fraufoie,  par  Argou,  tome  i.  194.    Allodiwn  ut  preprim^ 
q[um  a  nuUo  reeognoedtur,    Ferrier^e  Diet,  tit  Franc^eu, 
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The  turbulent  state  of  society,  consequent  upon  the  violent 
fall  of  that  empire,  and  the  want  of  regular  government  com- 
petent to  preserve  peace  and  maintain  order  and  justice,  en- 
courage<^  and  recommended  the  feudal  association.  A  feu- 
dal lord  and  his  vassals,  connected  by  the  mutual  obligation 
of  protection  and  service,  acted  in  concert  and  witb  efficacy. 
The  strength  and  spirit  of  these  private  combinations  made 
amends  for  the  weakness  of  the  civil  magistrate.  A  proud 
and  fierce  feudal  chief  was  sure  to  revenge  an  injury  offered 
to  himself  or  any  of  his  dependents,  by  the  united  force  of  this 
martial  combination.  Much  higher  compositions  were  ex- 
acted, even  by  law  and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  for  injuries  to 
vassals,  than  to  allodial  proprietors.^  The  latter  were,  in 
some  measure,  in  the  condition  of  aliens  or  outlaws,  in  the 
midst  of  society ;  and  the  feudal  tenants,  united  by  regular 
subordination  under  a  powerful  chieftain,  had  the  same  ad-  * 
vantage  over  allodial  proprietors,  as  has  been  justly  observed 
by  an  eminent  historian, >>  which  a  disciplined  army  enjoys 
over  a  dispersed  multitude ;  and  were  enabled  to  commit, 
with  impunity,  all  injuries  upon  their  defenceless  neighbours. 
Allodial  proprietors,  being  thus  exposed  to  violence  with- 
out any  adequate  legal  protection,  were  forced  to 
*fly  for  shelter  within  the  inclosure  of  the  feudal  asso-  *500 
ciation.  They  surrendered  their  lands  to  some  power- 
ful chief,  paid  him  the  reverential  rights  of  homage  and  fealty, 
received  back  their  lands  under  the  burdensome  services  of  a 
feudal  tenure,  and  partook  of  the  security  of  vassals,  at  the 
expense  of  the  dignity  of  freemen.  Allodial  estates  became 
extinguished  in  this  way  and  from  these  causes,  and  the  feu- 
dal system  gradually  spread,  and  was  extended  over  the  prin- 
cipal kingdoms  of  Europe.*^  • 


*  Montesquiea,  in  bis  account  of  the  ehanges  of  ftUodial  into  feudal  ettatefl»  says, 
it  was  the  privilege  of  a  Taaeal  of  the  king,  b j  the  Salio  and  Riparian  laws^  that 
the  slayer  was  to  pay  600  sous  lor  killing  a  vassal,  and  200  sons  lor  killing  a  free- 
man or  allodial  proprietor,  whether  Frank  or  barbarian,  and  only  100  sous  for  killiQg 
a  Roman  I    Siprit  dei  Zoix,  h.  81.  a  8. 

^  Bum^M  Biutwy  of  England^  Appendix,  yoL  iL 

•  Etprit  de%  Loim,  b.  81.  c.  8.  Bob^unet  Hiti&ry  of  Charles  V,  rol.  I  note  8, 
annexed  to  his  View  of  Sodety.  Hallam*i  VUw  of  SoeUty  in  ths  Middle  Agee, 
ToLlc2.98,94.  BtwjLrf9Viewof8oei£tyinSurope,\y,\,c,^,9^Z,8penede 
Inquiry,  846.    This  last  writer  shows,  from  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  that 
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A  state  of  anarchy,  according  to  Mr.  Hallam,  was  the 
cause,  rather  than  the  effect,  of  the  general  establishment  of 
feudal  tenures.  The  original  policy  of  the  system  was  gene- 
rous and  reasonable,  for  it  had  in  view  public  defence  and 
private  protection.  Very  able  and  eloquent  champions  of 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty  have  admitted,  that  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  introduced  and  cherished  by  the  spirit  of  freedom ; 
and  that  it  had  a  'tendency,  before  the  original  design  of 
it  was  perverted  and  abused,  to  promote  good  faith,  to  purify 
public  morals,  and  to  refine  and  elevate  social  sympathies.* 
But  this  same  loyal  association,  which  was  so  auspicious  in 
its  beginning,  as  in  a  great  degree  to  destroy  the  value  of 

allodial  property,  degenerated,  in  process  of  time,  and 
*501    became  *the  parent  of  violence  and  anarchy,  promoted 

private  wars,  and  led  to  a  system  of  the  most  grievous 
oppression.  Except  in  England,  it  annihilated  the  popular 
liberties  of  every  nation  in  which  it  prevailed,  and  it  has  been 
the  great  effort  of  modem  times  to  check  or  subdue  its  claims, 
and  recover  the  free  enjoyment  and  independence  of  allodial 
estate.** 

(2.)  Of  the  history  of  feudal  tenvrea  in  England. 

England  was  distinguished  above  every  part  of  Europe  for 
the  universal  establishment  of  the  feudal  tenures.  There  is 
no  presumption  or  admission  in  the  English  law,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  allodial  lands.    They  are  all  held  by  some  feudal 


in  his  time  there  was  ecarcely  &  person  in  his  widely  extended  empire,  who  w  not 
the  vassal  either  of  the  monarch,  or  of  some  bishop,  or  county  or  other  powenoi 
individual. 

•  Dr.  8twire9  View,  b.2.  c\.  sec  1.  Ballam,  iupra,  vol  i  99.  178, 179.  Sir 
Benry  Spelman,  in  his  TreatUe  of  Feuds  and  Tenures,  c  2,  viewed  the  feudal  few 
in  the  same  light  "  It  was,**  he  observes,  "  carried  by  the  Lombards,  Saliqoe*. 
Franks,  Saxons  and  Goths,  into  every  kingdom,  and  conceived  to  be  the  nios 
absolate  law  for  supporting  the  royal  estate,  preserving  union,  confirming  p«*^ 
and  suppressing  robbery,  incendiaries  and  rebellions."  It  became,  he  says,  the  la 
of  nations  in  Western  Europe. 

»►  The  feudal  system  still  exists  in  full  force  and  destructive  energy  in  Hungary, 
where  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil  is  possessed  by  the  nobles.    Tbey  si^  ^^' 
selves,  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the  peasants  have  no  political  rights,  and  ar 
held  under  rigorous  feudal  subjection.    There  is  likewise  a  partial  continoanoe  o 
the  feudal  institutions  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  strongly  and  oppres- 
aively  in  Qallicia.    7\tmbiUFs  Austria,  vol.  IL  c  16. 
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tenure.  There  were  traces  of  feudal  grants,  and  of  the  rela- 
tion of  lord  and  vassal  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but 
the  formal  and  regular  establishment  of  feudal  tenures  in 
their  genuine  character,  and  with  all  their  fruits  and  services, 
was  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.* 


*  The  ordbances  of  William  the  Norman,  establishiog  the  feudal  tenure  of  laode, 
to  be  held  jure  heredUario  in  perpetuum,  are  quoted  as  authentic  by  the  most 
learned  of  the  English  lawyers;  {Wright  on  Tenure$,  66 — 76.  Blacks.  Com,  yoL 
ii.  60;)  and  they  are  collected  in  Laanhard^%  Archaionomia,  170.  L,  L.  Cong. 
Wm,  Z  a  62.  66.  Those  laws  purport  to  have  been  enacted,  p^r  commune  eon- 
eilium  totiits  regni.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  hb  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commonteeallhj  vol.  iL  88,  gives  the  original  text,  hitherto  unpublished,  of  the 
statute  or  capitular  of  the  laws  and  costoms  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
the  English,  and  professing  to  be  the  same  as  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  monument  of  the  written  Anglo-Saxon  law  first  dif- 
fused into  the  common  law.  It  is  devoted  principally  to  criminal  jurisprudence, 
and  relates  specially  to  pecuniary  fines  and  the  efficacy  of  frank-pledges.  Vassals 
were  bound  to  the  soil,  and  could  not  depart^  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  they  be 
expelled  by  their  lords.  They  were  churls  or  villains,  and  not  slaves  or  serfs,  and 
their  rents  and  duties  were  fixed  by  custom.  No  Christian  could  be  sold  to  a 
foreign  country,  nor  especially  to  infidels.  No  sales  of  any  chattel,  to  the  value  of 
four  denarii,  were  good  without  four  witnesses  of  the  burgh  or  country  village.  He 
granted  peace  and  immunity  to  the  holy  church.  Death  was  to  be  inflicted  for 
many  crimes,  but  not  for  slight  ones;  non  enim  debet  pro  reparva  deleri  faelura, 
guum  ad  imaginem  suam  Deus  eondidil  et  sanguinis  sui  pretio  redemit;  the  force 
of  Christianity  as  well  as  of  penal  law  was  thus  applied  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  the  security  of  persons  and  property.  The  first  act  of  Saxon  legislation 
was  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Eent»  and  it  was  in  the  imperial  style,  as  that  the  king 
decreed  or  enacted  with  the  advice  of  his  council  or  witan.  The  dignified  clergy, 
who  were  the  sole  depositories  of  learning  and  of  rank,  with  the  thanes  or  nobility, 
were  members  of  that  council    Spenc^s  Equitable  Jurisdiction,  vol.  I  pp.  12,  IS. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  great  dispute,  and  one  which  has  occasioned  the  most 
laborious  investigations,  whether  feudal  tenures  were  in  use  among  the  Saxons. 
This  is  to  us  a  question  of  no  moment,  and  it  is  nowhere  any  thing  more  than  a 
point  of  speculative  and  historical  curiosity ;  but  even  in  that  view  it  may  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  legal  antiquarian.  Though,  in  a  general  sense,  military 
services  and  feuds  might  have  been  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  yet  the  weight  of 
authority,  even  in  opposition  to  such  names  as  Coke  and  Selden,  would  rather  seem 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  conclusion,  that  hereditary  fiefs,  with  their  servitudes,  such 
as  aid,  wardship,  marriage  and  perhaps  relief^  (for  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  Mr. 
Hallam  differ  on  that  point,)  were  introduced  by  the  Conqueror.  Spelman  wrote 
his  great  work  on  Feuds  and  Tenures  by  Knight  Service,  to  refute  the  argument  of 
the  Irish  judges^  and  to  support  the  position  in  his  Glossary,  that  feuds  were  intro- 
duced at  the  Gorman  Conquest^  and  he  insists  that  feuds  were  not  hereditary  in 
England  under  the  Saxon  dynasty.  He  declares,  that  there  is  not  a  single  chai-ter 
in  the  Saxon  tongue,  before  the  conquest^  in  which  any  feudal  word  is  apparently 
expressed.  His  discussion  of  the  general  question  is  distinguished  for  its  acuteness 
and  research,  and  he  has  been  followed  in  his  opinion,  either  wholly  or  in  a  great 
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*502        *The  tenures  which  were  authoritatively  establiflhed 
in  England,  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  were  princi- 


degree,  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir  Martin  Wright»  Sir  WiUiam  Blackstooe  and  Kr. 
Butler.  To  these  great  authorities  may  be  added  the  equal  name  of  Mr.  BtirU 
who,  in  his  admirable  Abridgment  of  BngUth  SUtory,  h.  2.  c  7,  maintains  the 
position  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  those  ruthless  conquerors^  -who  swept  before  them 
the  laws,  language  and  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons^  and  lired  in  sarage  ignonnee 
amid  the  ruins  of  Roman  arts  and  magnificence,  knew  nothing  of  hereditaiy  fie^ 
or  any  thing  analogous  to  feudal  tenures.  Oraig,  in  his  learned  and  elaborate  von 
on  the  feudal  law,  is  equally  of  opinion  with  Spelman,  (and  he  preceded  SpcSmsD 
m  his  inquiry,)  that  the  feudal  law  was  first  introduced  into  Ei^land  by  WiffiiB 
the  Conqueror.    Jut  Feudale,  lib.  1.  Dig.  7. 

Mr.  Tktmer,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  SUtory  of  theAnglo-SaaeoM,  throws  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  and  great  Saxon  learning,  into  the  opposite  scale.    He  ajBi 
there  can  be  no  doubt»  that  the  most  essential  part  of  what  has  been  called  the 
feudal  system,  actually  preyailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.      He  admits,  tbsi 
though  all  their  lands  were  chained  with  the  <nfioda  necetnioB,  yet  that  the  miS- 
tary  service  (the  most  material  of  those  three  seridtudes)  might  bs  commoted  bye 
pecuniary  mulcts  and  all  lands  were  hereditary  without  primogenifcare.    These  sd- 
missions  destroy  the  force  of  his  conclusion.    Twmei't  HiUorp,  voL  it  641,  6^%  ^ 
Appendix,  No.  4.  h  6.  c  8.    The  trinoda  neeestitM,  or  liabitity  for  repairing  ft^ 
tresses  and  bridges,  and  for  the  military  service  of  the  state,  was  ooeTsl,  Mr.  SpM 
thinks,  with  the  Saxon  division  of  the  conquered  lands,  and  was  not  feudal  obiigt- 
tion.    JSquUable  JurUdicticn,  toI.  l  p.  9.    In  the  recent  Bisiory  of  Bimmghi  «■< 
Municipal  C&rparaiiont  in  England,  by  H.  A,  Mentoether  vadA-J-  Sit^e^ 
Tol  i.  69,  they  are  also  of  opmion,  that  the  material  parts  of  the  feadal  teonre 
did  exist  before  the  conquest,  and  that  the  Normans  brought  oTsr  only  ^f^ 
of  the  more  severe  provisions  and  heavier  services  of  the  feadal  tenure,   v* 
Reeve  and  Mr.  Hallam  perceive,  in  the  dependence  in  which  free,  and  even 
noble  tenants,  held  tlieir  estates  of  other  subjects  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  oonwo- 
tion,  much  of  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  feudal  relation,  though  in  a  less  mstare 
and  systematic  shape  than  it  assumed  after  the  Norman  Oonqnest    JUev^t  Ifitl^ 
of  the  JSngliah  Lav,  vol.  i.  9.    Hallam  on  the  Middle  Agee,  yoL  ii  c.  8.  part.  1.  Jj' 
would  be  presumption  in  me,  even  if  the  occasion  called  for  it»  to  attempt  inocD 
discussion  of  such  a  question,  inasmuch  as  I  have  no  means  of  access  to  ^''^f'T 
documents.    There  is  one,  and  only  one  Saxon  monument  which  I  have  exsauDea, 
and  I  would  suggest^  though  with  very  great  diffidence,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  »▼*• 
as  collected  and  translated  from  Saxon  into  Latin,  by  WiUiam  Lombard,  in  ^ 
Arehaioncmia,  (Whelock's  edit  Cambridge,  1644,)  seem  to'showsuiSdeDtly.bf 
their  silence  on  the  topic  of  feuds,  and  by  the  general  tenor  of  their  provision^  tbet 
the  feudal  system  was  not  then  in  any  kind  of  force  or  activity.    Theee  1«^  *^ 
the  crude  productions  of  a  semi-barbarous  race.    Their  chief  objects  vere,  (l*) 
The  preservation  of  the  peace.    (2.)  The  settling  the  rate  of  pecuniary  mv^^ 
compositions  for  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  when  corporal  punishment  ▼u  resortea 
to,  the  prescription  was  cruel    (8.)  The  settling  of  the  ceremonies  of  religioos  oo- 
senrances,  and  the  oaths  of  the  purgation  and  proof  in  judicial  trials.  (4-)  Tbe  rego* 
lation  of  the  fratomitles  of  frank-pledges.  Those  laws  are  evidence,  however,  of  ve 
eTi»t>ence  and  great  extent  of  the  evils  of  predial  and  domestic  serritode;  ^ 
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pally  of  *two  kinds,  accordisg  to  the  services  annezed.    ''^SOS 
They  were  either  tenures  by  Jcmgkt  service^  in  which 


tbey  show,  also,  even  amidat  their  groes  aoperstitioDfi,  nmoerouB  iDdicatioDs  of  the 
civiliziog  genius  of  ChristiaDity,  and  the  effect  of  religioua  diecipline  aod  restraiDt, 
ID  taming  Bayage  manners,  and  inculcating  upon  the  minds  of  a  rude  and  illiterate 
people  the  obligations  of  peace,  good  order  and  justice.  As  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
contained  very  few  regulations  concerning  private  dvil  rights,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  tboee  rights  were  under  the  government  of  Roman  laws  remaining  with  the 
original  nativesi  An  impenetrable  obecurity  appears  to  hang  over  the  subject  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions ;  and  the  toilsome,  deep,  acute  and  spirited  researches 
of  Sharon  Turner  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  Anglo-Saxon  history,  involve  the 
reader  in  a  labyrinth  of  investigation,  from  which  he  derives  little  benefit^  and 
finds  it  difficult  to  preserve  his  courage  in  the  investigation.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
says,  that  the  laws  of  Alfred  are  entirely  silent  with  respect  to  those  institutions, 
which,  according  to  latter  historians,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  sound  policy  and 
wisdom.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  was  never  recorded  in 
writing,  and  we  have  not  a  single  law,  and  hardly  a  single  docoment^  from  whidi 
the  course  of  the  descent  of  land  can  be  inferred.  Faigrw^^  JRUe  and  Pregrtn 
€fihiEngl%9h  Commonwealih^  vol  I  pp.  41.  69.  The  feudal  system  was  created 
by  the  union  of  Roman  laws  and  barbarian  usages;  and  as  to  Uie  perplexed  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  feudal  system, 
Sir  Francis  concludes  that  the  main  difference  between  Anglo-Saxon  feudality  and 
the  Noraaan  feudal  system,  consbted  in  the  establishment  in  the  latter  era  of  a 
more  certain  canon  of  descent  and  inheritance.  The  claim  of  the  heir  became  an 
absolute  rights  and  the  lord  lost  any  discretionary  power  of  denying  the  renewal 
of  the  grant  Feudal  principles  were  applied,  under  the  Saxon  king  Egbert,  to  in- 
sure the  supremacy  of  the  crown.  The  beneficiary  system  had  been  long  before 
interwoven  with  the  municipal  law.  It  was  now  enforced  upon  the  dependents  of 
the  crown,  and  introduced  into  Germany,  where  feudality  had  become  a  roighly 
engine  of  power  in  the  Carlovingian  empire.    Ibid,  vol  L  c.  19.  pp.  6*76—687. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  and  goes  in  confirmation  of  the  conclusion,  that  the 
English  law  of  fends  was  essentially  of  Norman,  and  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  that 
allodial  lands  were  changed  into  feudal,  throughout  tiie  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
the  feudal  structure  completed  there,  about  tiie  same  time  vrith  the  like  revolution 
in  lauded  property  in  England.  This  event  took  place  under  Malcolm  III,  who 
began  his  reign,  A.  D.  1067.  DalrympW»  Suay  on  the  HUtory  of  the  Feudal 
Property,  20,  21.  Though  Craig  admits  that  tiie  feudal  law  was  unknown  in 
Scotland  before  the  year  1000,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Scotiand  before  it  was  used  in  England ;  and  he  insiBts  that  it  existed  in  Scotiand, 
with  the  incidents  of  wardship,  marriage  and  relief,  some  time  before  the  conquest 
•Tim  Feudale^  lib.  1.  Dig,  8. 

Another  question  arising  in  the  andent  history  of  the  English  law  is,  whether  the 
great  similarity  between  the  ancient  laws  of  England  and  those  of  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy,  was  produced  by  the  exportation  of  the  English  laws  into  Normandy, 
or  the  importation  of  the  Norman  laws  into  England.  Sir  Matthew  E<de,  in  his 
EUtory  of  the  (hmnwn  Law,  c.  6,  will  not  'allow,  as  Lord  Ooke  had  refused  to 
allow  before  him,  that  the  English  took  their  laws  from  the  Norman  race,  and  he 
insists  that  the  laws  of  Normandy  were,  in  the  greater  part  thereof,  borrowed  from 
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*504    the  services,  *thoiigh  occasionally  nncertain,  were  alto- 
gether of  a  military  nature,  and  esteemed  highly  hon- 
ourable, according  to  the  martial  spirit  of  the  times ;  or  they 
were  tenures  by  socage^  in  which  the  services  were  defined 
and  certain,  and  generally  of  a  predial  or  pacific  nature.* 
Tenure  by  knight  service,  in  addition  to  the  obligation  of 
fealty  and  the  military  service  of  forty  days  in  a  year,  was 
subject  to  certain  hard  conditions.    The  tenant  was  bound  to 
afford  aid  to  his  lord,  by  the  payment  of  money,  when  his 
lord  stood  in  need  of  it,  on  certain  emergent  calls,  as  when 
he  married  his  daughter,  when  he  made  his  son  a  knight,  oi 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner.    So,  when  a  tenant  died,  his 
heir  at  law  was  obliged  to  pay  a  rdief  to  the  lord,  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  compensation  for  being  permitted  to  succeed 
to  the  inheritance.    If  the  heir  was  under  age,  the  lord  was 
entitled  to  the  wa/rdahvp  of  the  heir,  and  he  took  to  himself 
the  profits  of  the  land  during  the  minority.     Various  modes 
were  devised  to  elude  the  hardships  of  his  guardiandup  in 
chivalry,  incident  to  the  tenure  by  knight  service.    I^ie  lo^ 
had  also  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  infent  ward  in  marriagey 
and  if  the  latter  refused,  he  or  she  forfeited  as  much  as  was 
arbitrarily  assessed  for  the  value  of  the  match.     If  the  ten- 
ant aliened  his  land,  he  was  liable  to  pay  sijftne  to  the 
*605    lord,  for  the  privilege  of  ^selling.    Lastly,  if  the  ten- 
ant died,  without  leaving  an  heir  competent  to  perform 
the  feudal  services,  or  was  convicted  of  treason  or  felony,  the 
land  escheated  or  reverted  to  the  feudal  lord.** 


the  Eoglish.  He  appeals  to  the  Grand  Cotatumier  de  Normandie,  and  vrbicb,  he 
eays,  was  compiled  after  the  time  of  King  John.  This  venerable  code  of  Norman 
laws  and  usages  is  interesting  to  those  persons  who  ai*e  fond  of  the  study  of  leg^ 
antiquities.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  an  English  lawyer  for  the  possession 
of  a  copy  of  the  work,  in  Norman  French,  with  a  Latin  commentary,  neatly  prints 
at  Rouen,  A.  D.  1589. 

•   Wright  on  Tenurei,  189—142. 

»»  LiUUtoiCt  Tenures,  b.  2.  Wright  on  Tenure$,  pauim,  2  5/arJfc*.  Com.  c  5. 
Mr.  Hallam,  vol.  i.  101—106,  vol.  il  23,  says,  that  reliefs,  fines  upon  alienation, 
escheats  and  aids,  were  feudal  incidents  belonging  to  feuds,  as  established  on  tne 
continent  of  Europe ;  and  that  wardship  and  marriage  were  no  parts  of  tbe  gi^na 
or  feudal  system,  but  were  introduced  into  England,  and  perhaps  invented,  by  tn« 
rapacious  feudal  aristocracy,  under  the  Norman  dynasty.  He,  however,  ff^^'  ^ 
stances  of  their  prevalence  afterwards  all  over  Europe. 

The  roaster  of  the  rolls,  in  the  great  case  of  Burgess  v.  TVheate,  1  £den'*  -w^- 
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The  greatest  part  of  the  lands  in  England  were  held  by  the 
tenure  of  knight  service ;  and  several  of  these  froits  and  con- 
sequences of  the  feudal  tenure  belonged  also  to  tenure  in 
socage.    The  oppression  of  the  feudal  conditions  of  rdv^^ 
ijoa/rdship  and  marriage^  was  enormously  severe  for  many 
ages  after  the  JSTorman  Conquest,  and  even  down  to  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts.     Upon  the  death  of  the  tenant  in,  capite,  his 
land  was  seized  by  the  crown,  and  an  i/nqwiaitiopost  mortem 
taken  before  the  escheator,  stating  the  description  and  value 
of  the  estate,  and  the  name  and  age  of  the  heir.    The  adult 
heir  appeared  in  court  and  did  homage  to  the  king,  and  paid 
his  relief  and  recovered  the  estate.    If  the  heir  was  a  minor, 
the  land  remained  in  wardship  until  he  was  of  age,  and  sued 
out  his  writ  de  (state  probanda^  and  under  that  process  he 
procured  his  release  from  wardship.    The  sale  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  heir,  whether  male  or  female,  was  a  valuable 
perquisite  to  the  king  or  his  grantee.    The  ward  was  in  con- 
tempt if  he  or  she  refused  the  proffered  match.    In  the 
reign  of  Henry  H,  the  crown  wa4  were  inventoried 
^like  the  slaves  of  a  plantation ;  and  according  to  the    *506 
assizes  of  Jerusalem,  the  matron  of  sixty  years  might 
refuse  a  husband  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  a  con- 
tempt^   The  abuses  of  the  feudal  connection  took  place 
equally  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but  the  spirit  of  rapacity 
met  with  a  more  steady  and  determined  resistance  by  the 
English  of  the  Saxon  blood,  than  by  any  other  people.    This 
resistance  produced  the  memorable  national  compact  of 
Magna  Charta^  which  correclted  the  feudal   policy,  and 
checked  many  grievances  of  the  feudal  tenures ;  and  the  in- 
telligence and  intrepidity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  subse- 
quent to  the  era  of  the  great  charter,  enabled  the  nation  to 
struggle  with  better  success  than  any  other  people  against 
the  enormous  oppression  of  the  system. 

A  feoffment  in  fee  did  not  originally  pass  an  estate  in  the 


i 


177,  says,  that  the  right  of  escheat  waa  not  ibanded  on  the  want  of  an  AWr.  but  of 
a  tmaxU  to  perform  the  aervices ;  and  that  the  words  had  been  used  promiscuoosly, 
because,  before  the  power  of  alienation,  want  of  tenant  and  heir  was  the  same 
thing,  for,  at  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  none  but  the  heir  could  be  tenant 

•  8uUwan*a  Ledureg,  lee.  18.    Harff.  a  66.  to  lib.  2.  Oo,  LitL    Q.  Review,  Na 
77.  p.  69. 

YoL.  in.  40 
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sense  we  now  use  it.  it  was  only  an  estate  to  be  enjojed  as 
a  benefice,  without  the  power  of  alienation,  in  prejudice  of 
the  heir  or  the  lord ;  and  the  heir  took  it  as  a  usufructDaiy 
interest,  and  in  default  of  heirs  the  tenure  became  extinct, 
and  tbe  land  reverted  to  the  lord.  The  heir  took  by  purchase, 
and  independent  of  the  ancestor,  who  could  not  aHeu,  nor 
could  the  lord  alien  the  «eignory  without  the  consent  of  the 
tenant.  This  restraint  on  alienation  was  a  violent  and  mmat- 
ural  state  of  things,  and  contrary  to  the  natare  and  value  of 
property,  and  the  inherent  and  universal  love  of  independ- 
ence. It  arose  partly  from  favour  to  the  heir,  and  partly  from 
favour  to  the  lord ;  and  the  genius  of  the  feudal  system  was 
originally  so  strong  in  favour  of  restraint  upon  alienation, 
that  by  a. general  ordinance  mentioned  in  the  JSook  of  Fief s,^ 
the  hand  of  him  who  knowingly  wrote  a  deed  of  alienation, 
was  directed  to  be  struck  off. 

The  first  step  taken  to  mitigate  the  flevere  restriction 
*507    upon  *alienatien  of  the  feudal  estate,  was  the  power 
of  alienation  by  the  tenant  with  leave  of  the  lord,  and 
this  tended  to  render  the  heir  dependent  upon  the  ancestor. 
The  right  of  alienation  was  first  applied  to  the  lands  acquired 
by  the  tenant  by  purchase ;  and  Glanville  says,**  that,  in  his 
time,  it  was,  generally  speaking,  lawftil  for  a  person  to  alien 
a  reasonable  part  of  his  land  by  inheritance  or  purchase ; 
and  if  he  had  no  heirs  of  his  body,*'he  might  alien  the  whole 
of  his  purchased  lands.    If,  however,  he  had  a  son  and  heir, 
he  could  not  disinherit  him,  and  aHen  the  whole,  even  of  tis 
purchased  lands.    The  restraint  was  Almost  absolute  when  the 
tenant  was  in  by  descent,  and  quite  relaxed  when  he  was  in 
by  pm'chase  ;  and  there  was  no  distinction  on  this  subject, 
whether  the  fief  was  held  by  a  military  or  socage  tenure. 
The  free  alienation  of  land  commenced  with  burgage  ten- 
ures, and  was  dictated  by  the  genius  of  commerce.*    Th® 
next  variation  in  favour  of  the  tenant  was  the  right  to  alien 
without  the  lord's  license,  when  the  grant  waeto  him  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  and  the  general  right  of  alienation  seems 


•  Lib.  2.  tit  65. 
«»  B.  7.  c  1. 

•  DalrympUi  EMtay  on  JFeudal  Property,  c.  8.  8«c.  1. 
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to  have  been  greatlj  increased  and  extenBiyely  estabfisked, 
in  the  age  of  Bracton.^  The  tenant  gained  siiCGessiyelj  the 
power  of  alienation,  if  the  grant  was  only  to  him  and  his 
heirs ;  and  the  power  to  charge,  or  encumber  the  land.  The 
lord's  right  was  still  farther  affected  by  acts  of  parliament 
and  judicial  determinations,  for  the  fee  was  made  subject  by 
eleffit  to  the  tenant's  debts,  and  also  by  process  under  the 
statutes  merchant  and  stapled  It  was  further,  and  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Edw.  ILL,  made  subject  to  the  dower  of  the 
wife.<^  Subinfeudation  was  also  an  indirect  mode  of 
transferring  the  fief,  *and  resorted  to  as  an  artifice  to  *508 
elude  the  feudal  restraint  upon  the  alienation ;  and  by 
the  time  the  statute  of  Quia  Em^ptcres^  18  Edward  L,  was 
enacted,  prohibiting  subinfeudations  to  all  but  the  king's  vas- 
sals, this  feudal  restraint  had  essentially  vanished,  and  the 
policy  of  that  statute  was  to  recall  the  stability  and  perpe- 
tuity of  landed  estates.<^ 

Successive  improvements  in  the  character  of  th^  estate 
and  the  condition  of  the  tenant,  greatly  relieved  the  nation 
from  some  of  the  prominent  evils  of  the  feudal  investiture. 
But  the  odious  badges  of  the  tenure  still  existed ;  and  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  speech  at  a  conference  before  the  Lords,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  strongly 


*  Btaciwi^  b.  2.  c.  6.  sec  4.  7;  c.  6.  fol.  18.  b;  c.  27.  sea  1. 

^  TTm/.  2.  18  Ed.  I  c.  18;  also,  18  Ed.  I.  2>e  MenoUmbuM,  and  27  Ed.  III. 
Under  the  sUiate  Dt  M&reator^i,  the  vhole  of  a  man's  lands  were  liable  to  be 
pledged  in  a  statute  merchant  for  a  debt  contracted  in  trade,  though  only  a  moiety 
thereof  were  delivered  over  by  elegit  for  any  other  debt.  The  statute  of  1  and  2 
Viet,  c  1 10,  has  now  made  the  wKoU  of  the  lands  liable  to  the  elegiL 

*  Bro.  tit  D&wer,  pi.  64. 

*  The  statute  of  Quia  Bmptorti,  18  Ed.  L  c.  1,  did  not  attempt  to  restrain  the 
practice  of  alienation  altogether;  but  its  object  was  to  prohibit  the  practice  of  sub- 
infeudatioa  A  freeman  might  sell  his  lands  at  pleasure ;  but  the  will  of  the  donor 
should  be  observed,  and  the  feoffee  or  purchaser  should  hold  the  lands  of  the  same 
chief  lord  of  the  lee,  and  by  the  same  services^  as  his  feoffer  held  them  before. 
The  feoffer  could  not  make  himself  lord  of  such  an  estate.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
transfer  his  own  tenancy..  Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  the  Master  of  ^e  Rolls,  in  Burgess 
▼.  Wheate,  1  £derCi  Rep.  191,  has  given  a  short  but  clear  view  of  the  progress  of 
the  feudal  estate,  in  its  recovery  from  the  feudal  restraint  of  non-alienation.  See, 
also,  Mr.  Butler's  note  77.  lib.  8.  O0.LUL  V.  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 ;  and  see, 
especially,  the  able  and  learned  history  of  the  alienation  of  hind,  in  DalrympU^t 
Suay  on  Feudal  FYvpertyr^  8. 
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recommended,  by  way  of  compositioii  with  the  crown,  the 
aboUtion  of  wards  and  tennres,  as  having  become  trouble- 

some  and  useless.^  At  length,  upon  the  restoration 
*509    of  Charles  11.,  *tenure  by  knight  service,  with  all  its 

grievons  incidents,  was  by  statute  abolished,  and  the 
tenure  of  land  was,  for  the  most  part,  turned  into  free  and 
common  socage,  and  eveiy  thing  oppressive  in  that  tenure  was 
also  abolished.  The  statute  of  12  Charles  II.  essentially  put 
an  end  to  the  feudal  system  in  England,  although  some  fic- 
tions, (and  they  are  scarcely  any  thing  more,)  founded  on  the 
ancient  feudal  relation  and  dependence,  are  still  retained  in 
the  socage  tenures. 

(3.)  Of  the  doctrine  of  teivure  in  the  Umted  States. 

Socage  tenure  denotes  lands  held  by  a  fixed  and  determin- 
ate service,  which  is  not  military,  nor  in  the  power  of  the 
lord  to  vary  at  his  pleasure.  It  was  the  certainty  and  pacific 
nature  of  the  service,  duty  or  render,  which  made  this  specieB 
of  tenure  such  a  safeguard  against  the  wanton  exactions  of 
the  feudal  lords,  and  rendered  it  of  such  inestimable  value  in 
the  view  of  the  ancient  English.  It  was  deemed  by  them  a 
point  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  change  their  tenures  br 
knight  service  into  tenure  by  socage.  Socage  tenures  are, 
however,  of  feudal  extraction,  and  retain  some  of  the  leading 
properties  of  feuds,  as  has  been  shown  by  Sir  Martin  Wright, 


»  Lord  BaeofCt  Worki,  toL  iil  S59.     It  appears,  by  the  directions  given  hj 
order  of  James  L  to  the  llaster  of  the  Waida^  that  the  kiog,  while  be  soogbt  to 
restraia  the  abases,  set  a  high  value  on  his  prerogative  rights  of  vordsbip  and  mV' 
riage.    There  was  a  yearly  inquisition  directed  to  be  taken  by  persons  of  crechh 
for  each  county,  of  the  persons  and  lands  in  wardship,  to  be  certified  and  '^^^ 
into  the  exchequer ;  and  though  Lord  Bacon  declared  that  the  policy,  spi"^  ^ 
utility  of  the  military  tenures  were  entirely  gone,  yet  it  appears  that  the  people 
were  grievously  oppressed  by  ''feudaries,  and  other  inferior  ministew  of  *»* 
nature,  by  .colour  of  the  king's  tenures  f  and  the  royal  instructions  were,  tfis 
<*  the  vexations  of  escheators  and  fendaries  be  repressed,  which,  upon  no  sabniD' 
tial  ground  of  record,  vex  the  country  with  inquisitions  and  other  extortioiis ; 
and  that  the  Master  of  Wards  take  spedal  care  to  receive  private  infonoatioo  fr^ 
gentlemen  of  quality  and  conscience  in  every  shire,  touching  these  aboiea 
late 'as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  grantee  of  the  ward«hip  oi 
an  heiress,  extorted  £10,000  sterUii^  for  his  consent  to  a  marriage  on  eveiy  ^^^^. 
dewrable.   Lord  BacorCs  Worki,  voL  iil  864—868.    Sttllhun'i  Ledum  o*  i*«*' 
Law,Uc  18. 
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in  his  learned  treatdso  on  tennres ;»  and  which  work  has  been 
freely  followed  by  Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  his  perspicuous 
and  elegant,  and  we  may  truly  add,  masterly  disquisitions  on 
the  feudal  law.    Most  of  the  feudal  incidents  and  consequen- 
ces of  socage  tenure  were  expressly  abolished  in  New-Tork 
by  the  act  of  1Y87 ;  and  they  were  wholly  and  entirely  anni- 
hilated by  the  New- York  JRevised  Statutes^  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.**    They  were  also  abolished  by  statute,  in 
Connecticut,  1793 ;«  and  ihej  have  never  existed,  or 
they  *have  ceased  to  exist,  in  all  essential  respects,  in    *510 
every  other  state.    The  only  feudal  fictions  and  ser- 
vices which  can  be  presumed  to  be  retained  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  consist  of  the  feudal  principle,  that  the  lands 
are  held  of  some  superior  or  lord,  to  whom  the  obligation  of 
fealty,  and  to  pay  a  determinate  rent,  are  due.    The  act  of 
New-York,  in  1787,  provided,  that  the  socage  lands  were  not 
to  be  deemed  discharged  of  "  any  rent  certain,  or  other  ser- 
vices incident,  or  belonging  to  tenure  in  common  socage,  due 
to  the  people  of  this  state,  or  any  mean  lord,  or  other  person, 
or  the  fealty  or  distresses  incident  thereunto."    The  Hemsed 
Statutes^  also  provide  that  "  the  abolition  of  tenures  shall  not 
take  away  or  discharge  any  rents  or  services  certain,  which 
at  anytime  heretofore  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  created 
or  reserved."    The  lord  paramoimt  of  all  socage  land  was 
none  other  than  the  people  of  the  state,  and  to  them,  and 
them  only,  the  duty  of  fealty  was  to  be  rendered  ;  and  the 
quit-rents  which  were  due  to  the  king  on  all  colonial  grants, 
and  to  which  the  people  succeeded  at  the  revolution,  have 
been  gradually  diminished  by  commutation,  under  various 
acts  of  the  legislature,  and  are  now  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  ex- 
tinguished. 

In  our  endeavours  to  discover  the  marks  or  incidents  which 
with  us  discriminated  socage  tenure  from  allodial  property, 
we  are  confined  to  the  doctrine  of  fealty,  and  of  holding  of  a 


»  P.  141—144. 

^  Supra,  p.  878. 

•  The  Statutes  cf  Gonneetievt,  1888,  p.  889,  declared,  that  **  every  proprietor  in 
fse-nrnpU  of  Umd^"  had  an  absolute  and  direct  dominion  and  property  in  the  same. 
They  were  declared  to  be  "Tested  with  an  allodial  title." 

'  J^.  r  Revised  Statutee,  yoL  I  71  &  sea  4. 
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superior  lord.  Fealty  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  law  as  lie 
very  essence  and  foundation  of  the  feudal  association.  It 
could  not  on  any  account  be  dispensed  with,  remitted  or  dis- 
charged, because  it  was  the  vmcuhim  cotmrmnej  the  bond  or 
cement  of  the  whole  feudal  policy.*  .  Fealty  was  the  same 
eisfidditas.    It  was  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  lord;  and,  to 

use    the  words  of  Littleton,**  when  a  freeholder  doth 
^511    *fealty  to  his  lord,  he  shall  lay  his  right  hand  upon  a 

book,  and  shall  say,  "  KJiow  ye  this,  my  lord,  that  I 
shall  be  faithful  and  true  unto  you,  and  faith  to  you  shall  bear, 
for  the  lands  which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  and  that  I  shall 
lawfully  do  to  you  the  customs  and  services  which  I  ought  to 
do  at  the  terms  assigned :  so  help  me  God  and  his  saints." 
This  oath  of  fealty  everywhere  followed  the  progress  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  created  all  those  interesting  ties  and  obli- 
gations between  the  lord  and  his  vassal,  which,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  the  feudal  ages,  they  considered  to  be  their  truest 
interest  and  greatest  glory.  It  was  also  the  parent  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  which  is  exacted  by  sovereigns  in  modem 
times.  The  continental  jurists  frequently  considered  homage 
and  fealty  as  synonymous ;  but  this  was  not  so  in  the  English 
law,  and  the  incident  of  homage  was  expressly  abolished  In 
New-York  by  the  act  of  1787,  while  the  incident  of  fealty  was 
expressly  retained.  Homage,  according  to  Littleton,  was  the 
most  honourable  and  the  most  humble  service  of  reverence 
that  a  frank-tenant  could  make  to  his  lord  ;  but  it  is  quite  too 
abject  and  servile  a  ceremony  of  submission,  allegiance  and 
reverence,  to  be  admissible  at  this  day. 

Lands  held  by  socage  tenure  (and  all  lands  granted  or  pat- 
ented before  the  revolution  are  so  held)^  would  seem,  in  the- 


•"   Wriglit  on  Tenures,  86.  65. 138.  140. 146. 

«»  Sec  91. 

•  The  tenure  prescribed  in  all  the  early  colonial  charters  or  patents,  was  free  and 
common  socage,  being  **  according  to  the  free  tenure  of  lands  in  East-Greenwich, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  England;  and  not  in  eapite  or  by  knight's  service."  See 
the  great  patent  of  New-England,  granted  by  King  James  in  1620 ;  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts  in  1629 ;  the  prior  charter  of  Virginia  in  1606 ;  the  charter  of  the 
Province  of  Maine  in  1689;- the  Rhode  Island  charter  in  1663;  the  Connecticut 
charter  in  1662;  the  Maryland  charter  in  16S2;  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  colony  of  New- York,  of  1 3th  May,  1691 ;  {Bradford! »  ediL  of  Colony  Lawt, 
printed  1*719 ;)  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania  in  1681 ;  the  patent  of  1662,  of  Oaro- 
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ory,  to  have  been  chargeable  with  this  oath  of  fealty  ;  and 
every  tenant,  whether  in  fee,  for  life  or  for  years,  was,  by  the 
English  law,  obliged  to  render  it  when  required,  as  being 
an  indispensable  service,  due  to  the  lord  of  whom  he  held. 
Fealty  was  at  common  law  deemed  inseparable  from  tenure 
of  every  kind,  except  the  tenure  in  frankalmoigne ;  but  a 
tenant  at  will  was  not  bound  to  it,  as  his  estate  was  too  pre- 
carious ;  and  though  Littleton  says,  that  a  tenant  for  years 
was  bound  to  render  fealty  to  the  lessor,  Mr.  Hargrave  has 
referred  to  some  cases  which  raise  a  doubt  upon  tliat 
point*  He  also  observes,  that  no  statute  has  *ever  *612 
varied  the  law  of  fealty,  and  that  the  title  to  fealty 
still  remains,  though  it  is  no  longer  the  practice  to  exact  its 
performance.  However,  if  required,  it  must  be  repeated  on 
every  change  of  the  lord,  and  the  remedy  for  compelling  the 
performance  of  fealty  is  by  distress.^  Sir  Matthew  Hale^ 
says,  the  oath  of  fealty  may  be  due  to  an  inferior  lord,  and 
then  the  oath  must  have  the  saving  BoUoa  jide  et  Ugentia 
damini  regis.  It  may  be  exacted  in  England  by  landlords, 
and  lords  of  manors,  from  tenants  other  than  tenants  at  will, 
or  from  year  to  year.  The  New- York  statute  of  1787  saved 
the  services  incident  to  tenure  in  common  socage,  and  which 
it  presumed  might  be  due,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  state, 
but  to  any  mean  lord  or  other  private  person,  and  it  saved 
the  fealty  and  distresses  incident  thereunto.  But  this  doctrine 
of  the  feudal  fealty  was  never  practically  applied,  nor  assumed 
to  apply  to  any  other  superior  than  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee, 
or  in  otiier  words,  the  people  of  the  state,  and  then  it  resolved 


Una  \  the  charter  of  Georgia  id  1782.  These  charters,  or  the  subetance  of  them, 
are  to  be  seen  in  most  of  our  early  colonial  documentary  collections^  annalists  and 
historians ;  and  the  substance  of  them  is  accurately  condensed  and  stated  in 
S(ary*B  Commentaries  on  the  CoMtUtUion  of  the  United  Statee,  yol.  i 

»  Littieion,  sec.  117.  180, 181, 182. 189.  Co.  Litt.  68.  a.  67.  b.  ffarg,  n.  18  to 
lib:  2.  Co,  Litt. 

^  Harg,  n.  20  to  lib.  2.  Co.  Litt.  The  distress  was  also  the  remedy  of  the  feudal 
lord  for  enforcing  his  daim  to  relieft  ^^^  ^^  yalidity  of  his  title  was  tried  on  the 
part  of  the  heir  in  the  action  of  replevin.  Case  of  The  Provost  of  Beverly,  40, 
Edw.  Ill  9.    By  the  N.  7.  Revind  StatuUt,  yoL  i.  747.  sec.  18,  distress  is  a 

^''  remedy  giyen  for  all  certain  services,  as  well  as  certain  rent  reserved  out  of  lands, 

»^  and  due. 

>  •  H.P.  C.  vol  i.  67. 
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itself  into  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  every  citizen,  on  a 
proper  occasion,  may  be  required  to  take.  Lord  Coke  did  not 
designate  any  very  material  difference  between  the  oath  of 
fealty  and  the  general  oath  of  allegiance,  though  he  raised 
the  question  as  to  the  difference  which  might  exist  between 
them  ;<L  but  Sir  Matthew  Hale,''  in  a  long  and  learned  dissert- 
ation, undertakes  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  the  oath  of  fealty.  Under  the  New-York 
statute,  1787,  fealty,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  feudal 

law,  was  a  dormant  and  exploded  incident  of  feudal 
*513    *tenure  ;<*  and  by  the  Eevised  Statutes  even  the  fiction 

has  become  annihilated,  unless  it  may  be  supposed  to 
be  lurking  in  the  general  declaration,  that "  the  people  of  this 
state,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty,  are  deemed  to  possess  the 
original  and  ultimate  property  in  and  to  all  lands  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state."** 

Thus,  by  one  of  those  singular  revolutions  incident  to  hu- 
man affairs,  allodial  estates,  once  universal  in  Europe,  and 
then  almost  universally  exchanged  for  feudal  tenures,  have 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  regained  their  primi- 
tive estimation  in  the  minds  of  freemen.  Though  the  doc- 
trine of  a  feudal  tenure  by  free  and  conmion  socage  may  be 
applicable  to  the  real  property  in  this  country,  chartered  and 
possessed  before  our  revolution,  and  though  every  proprietor 


»  Cfo,  Litt  68.  b. 

•  H.  p.  a  vol.  i.  62—70. 

•  Id  Coroell  y.  Lamb,  2  CouerCs  Rep.  662,  it  was  declared,  by  Woodworth,  J., 
that  fealty  was  not,  in  fact,  due  on  any  tenure  in  this  state,  and  had  become  alto- 
gether fictitious.  The  statute  of  1787  would  seem,  according  to  the  feudal  theoiy, 
not  to  have  been  penned  with  philological  accuracy,  when  it  declared,  that  the 
tenure  oi  all  lands  derived  from  the  people  of  this  state  should  be  allodial,  and  not 
feudal.  Allodial  estates  have  no  mark  of  tenure,  and  are  enjoyed  in  absolute  right, 
and  tenure  signifies  the  holding  of  a  superior  lord.  Sur  Henry  Spelman  says,  that 
the  first  place  in  which  he  met  with  tenure  in  a  feudal  sense,  was  among  the  laws 
of  the  Saliques  and  Germans,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Conrad,  about  the 
year  916,  when  benejieia,  afterwards  called  feude,  first  became  hereditary.  Spel-^ 
man's  JVeatiae  on  Feude^  c  8.  Tsnure  eat  la  manUre  par  guoif  lei  tSnimene  eont 
tenut  dee  Seigneura  Custum,  de  Norm,  cited  by  Sir  Martin  Wright  on  Tenvr€$t 
189.  note.  But  the  statute  did  not  commit  any  mistake,  because  it  used  the  word* 
not  in  a  feudal,  but  in  the  popular  sense,  for  right  or  title,  in  like  manner  as  io 
EngUnd,  the  king,  whose  inheritance  cannot  possibly  import  a  tenure,  is  said  to  be 
seised  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee. 

<  Ji.  7.  Reviaed  Statutea,  vol  i.  718.  sec.  1. 
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slionld  be  considered  as  holdiDg  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  none 
of  the  inconveniences  of  tenure  are  felt  or  known.  We  have 
yerj  generally  abolished  the  right  of  primogenitnr;, 
*and  preference  of  males,  in  the  title  bj  descent,  as  *514 
well  as  the  feudal  services,  and  the  practice  of  subin- 
feudation, and  all  restraints  on  alienation.^  Socage  tenures 
do  not  exist  any  longer,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  while 
they  still  exist,  in  theory  at  least,  in  others ;  but  where  they 
do  exist,  they  partake  of  the  essential  qualities  of  allodial 
estates.  An  estate  in  fee-simple  means  an  estate  of  inherit- 
ance, and  nothing  more,  and  in  common  acceptation  it  has 
lost  entirely  its  original  meaning  as  a  beneficiary  or  usufruc- 
tuary estate,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  allodial.  It 
was  used  even  by  Littleton  and  Coke,  to  denote  simply  an 
inheritance ;  and  they  are  followed  by  Sir  Martin  Wright  and 
Sir  William  Blackstone.^  Whether  a  person  holds  his  land 
in  pure  allodium^  or  has  an  absolute  estate  of  inheritance  in 
fee-simple,  is  perfectly  immaterial,  for  his  title  is  the  same  to 
every  essential  purpose.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
estates  has  become  merely  nominal,  and  a  very  considerable 
part  of  Littleton's  celebrated  treatise  on  tepures,  on  which 
Lord  Coke  exhausted  his  immense  stores  of  learning,  has 
become  obsolete.  But  those  parts  of  it  which  have  ceased  to 
be  of  modem  application,  will,  nevertheless,  continue,  like 
the  other  venerable  remains  of  the  Gothic  system,  to  be  ob- 
jects of  examination  and  study,  not  only  to  the  professed  an- 
tiquarian, but  to  every  inquisitive  lawyer,  who,  according  to 
the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon,  is  desirous  ^^  to  visit  and  strengthen 
the  roots  and  foundation  of  the  science."<^ 


*  Bj  the  RmM»i  OmutittUion  of  New- York  of  1846»  all  fine8»  quarter  sales,  or 
other  like  restraints  upon  alienation,  reserved  in  any  grant  or  lease  of  land  made 

^thereafter,  are  dedared  to  be  yoid.    Art  1.  sec  16. 
^  CffK  lAtL  1.    2  Blocks.  Com,  106. 

*  Cut  im  heau  ipeetaeU  qve  eelui  de»  louefiodaU$ :  un chSns  antique  ifiUve:  il 
faut  percer  la  ttrrt  pour  Ut  raeinei  trouver,  Montesquieu's  account  of  the  fendal 
laws  is  the  best  and  most  solid  part  of  his  work.  He  traces  them  up  to  the  forests 
of  Germany,  and  shows  that  thej  were  suggested  by  the  usages,  promoted  by  the 
policy,  and  mautred  by  the  martial  genius  of  the  ancient  Germans.  Those  fierce 
tribes  of  barbarians,  having  long  been  inured  to  turbulent  warfiure,  at  length  broke 
through  the  restraints  imposed  by  disciplined  valour,  put  to  flight  the  Boman 
eagles  in  all  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  finally  prostrated  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  best  cemented  monarchy  which  had  ever  insulted  and  enslaved  mankind. 
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